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Ik  the  volume  which,  with  much  diflSdence,  ib  here 
offered  to  the  public,  I  have  given,  as  far  as  I  have  con- 
sidered it  worth  giving,  my  whole  thought  in  a  connected 
form  on  the  nature,  necessity,  extent,  authority,  origin, 
ground,  and  constitution  of  government,  and  the  unity, 
nationsdity,  constitution,  tendencies,  and  destiny  of  the 
American  republic.  Many  of  the  points  treated  have  been 
from  time  to  time  discussed  or  touched  upon,  and  many  of 
the  views  have  been  presented,  in  my  previous  writings ; 
but  this  work  is  newly  and  independently  written  from 
be^ning  to  end,  and  is  as  complete  on  the  topics  treated 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it. 

I  have  taken  nothing  bodily  from  my  previous  essays,  but 
I  have  used  their  thoughts  as  far  as  I  have  judged  them 
sound  and  thev  came  within  the  scope  of  my  present  work. 
I  have  not  felt  myself  bound  to  adhere  to  my  own  past 
thoughts  or  expressions  any  further  than  they  coincide  with 
my  present  convictions,  and  I  have  written  as  freely  and 
as  independently  as  if  I  had  never  written  or  published  any- 
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thing  before.  I  have  never  been  the  slave  of  my  own  past, 
and  trnth  has  always  been  dearer  to  me  than  my  own 
opinions.  This  work  is  not  only  my  latest,  but  will  be  ray 
last  on  polities  or  government,  and  mnst  be  taken  as  the 
anthentic,  and  the  only  authentic  statement  of  my  political 
views  and  convictions,  and  whatever  in  any  of  my  previous 
writings  conflicts  with  the  principles  defended  in  its  pages, 
must  be  regarded  as  retracted,  and  rejected. 

The  work  now  produced  is  based  on  scientific  principles ; 
but  it  is  an  essay  rather  than  a  scientific  treatise,  and  even 
good-natured  critics  will,  no  doubt,  pronounce  it  an  article 
or  a  series  of  articles  designed  for  a  review,  rather  than  a 
book.  It  is  hard  to  overcome  the  habits  of  a  life-time.  I 
have  taken  some  pains*  to  exchange  the  reviewer  for  the 
author,  but  am  fully  conscious  that  I  have  not  succeeded. 
Mv  work  can  lay  claim  to  very  little  artistic  merit.  It  is 
full  of  repetitions ;  the  same  thought  is  f reouently  recurring, 
— the  result,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  oi  carelessness  and 
the  want  of  artistic  skill ;  but  to  a  greater  extent,  I  fear,  of 
"malice  aforethought."  In  composing  my  work  I  have 
followed,  rather  than  directed,  the  course  of  my  thought, 
and)  having  very  little  confidence  in  the  memory  or  in- 
dustry of  readers,  I  have  preferred,  when  the  completeness 
of  the  argument  required  it,  to  repeat  myself  to  encumber- 
ing my  pages  with  perpetual  references  to  what  has  gone 
before. 

That  I  attach  some  value  to  this  work  is  evident  from 
my  consenting  to  its  publication ;  but  how  much  or  how 
little  of  it  is  really  mine,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say.  I  have 
from  my  youth  up,  been  reading,  observing,  thinkmg,  reflect- 
ing, talking,  I  had  almost  said  writing,  at  least  by  fits  and 
starts,  on  political  subjects,  especially  in  their  connection 
with  philosophy,  theology,  history,  and  social  progress,  and 
have  assimilated  to  my  own  mind  what  it  would  assimilate, 
without  keeping  any  notes  of  the  sources  whence  the  ma- 
terials assimilated  were  derived.  I  have  written  freely 
from  my  own  mind  as  I  find  it  now  formed  ;  but  how  it  has 
been  so  formed,  or  whence  I  have  borrowed,  my  readers 
know  as  well  as  I.  All  that  is  valuable  in  the  thoughts  set 
forth,  it  is  safe  to  assume  has  been  appropriated  from  others. 
Where  I  have  been  distinctly  conscious  of  borrowing  what 
has  not  become  common  property,  I  have  given  credit,  or, 
at  least,  mentioned  the  autnors  name,  with  three  important 
exceptions  which  I  wish  to  note  more  formally. 
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I  am  principally  indebted  for  the  view  of  American  nar 
tionalitj  and  the  federal  constitution  I  present,  to  hints  and 
suggestions  furnished  by  the  remarkable  work  of  John  C. 
Hurd,  on  Ths  Law  of  Freedom  amd  Bondage  in,  the 
United  StoUee^  a  work  of  rare  learning  and  profound  philo- 
sophic views.  I  could  not  have  written  my  work  without 
the  aid  derived  from  its  suggestions,  any  more  than  I  could 
without  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Sua- 
rez,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  the  Abbate  Gioberti.  To  these 
two  last-named  authors,  one  a  humanitarian  sophist,  the 
other  a  Catholic  priest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  prof  oundest 
philosophical  writers  of  this  century,  I  am  mucn  indebted, 
though  I  have  followed  the  political  system  of  neither.  I 
have  taken  from  Leroux  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  I  set 
forth  on  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and  from  Gioberti  the 
doctrine  I  defend  in  relation  to  the  creative  act,  which  is, 
after  all,  simply  that  of  the  Credo  and  the  first  verse  of 
Oeneeis. 

In  treating  the  several  questions  which  the  preparation 
of  this  volume  has  brought  up,  in  their  connection,  and  in 
the  light  of  first  principles,  I  nave  changed  or  modified,  on 
more  than  one  important  point,  the  views  I  had  expressed 
in  my  previous  writings,  especially  on  the  distinction 
between  civilized  and  barbaric  nations,  the  real  basis  of 
civilization  itself,  and  the  value  to  the  world  of  the  Greeco- 
Roman  civilization.  I  have  ranked  feudalism  under  the 
head  of  barbarism,  rejected  every  species  of  political  aris- 
tocracy, and  represented  the  Englisn  constitution  as  essen- 
tially antagonistic  to  the  American,  not  as  its  type.  I  have 
accepted  universal  suffrage  in  principle,  and  defended 
American  democracy,  which  I  define  to  be  teJrritorial  de- 
mocracy, and  carefully  distinguish  from  pure  individualism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  pure  socialism  or  humanitarian- 
ism  on  the  other. 

I  reject  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  which  I  held 
and  defended  from  1828  to  1861,  but  still  maintain  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  American  republic  vests  in  the  states, 
though  in  the  states  collectively,  or  united,  not  severally, 
and  thus  escape  alike  consolidation  and  disintegration.  I 
ISnd,  with  Mr.  Madison,  our  most  philosophic  statesman,  the 
originality  of  the  American  system  in  the  division  of 
powers  between  a  general  government  having  sole  charge 
of  the  foreign  and  general,  and  particular  or  state  govern- 
ments having,  within  their  respective  territories,  sole  charge 
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of  the  particular  relations  and  interests  of.  the  American 
people ;  but  I  do  not  accept  his  concession  that  this  division 
IS  of  conventional  origin,  and  maintain  that  it  enters 
into  the  original  providential  constitution  of  the  American 
state,  as  I  have  done  in  my  Beview  for  October,  1863,  and 
January  and  October,  1864.* 

I  maintain,  after  Mr.  Sumner,  one  of  the  most  philosophic 
and  accomplished  living  American  statesmen,  that  ''  state 
secession  is  state  suicide,"  but  modify  the  opinion  I  too 
hastily  expressed  that  the  political  death  of  a  state  dissolves 
civil  society  within  its  territory  and  abrogates  all  rights  held 
under  it,  and  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  laws  in  foi*ce  at 
the  time  of  secession  remain  in  force  till  superseded  or  ab- 
rogated by  competent  authority,  and  also  that,  till  the  state 
is  revived  and  restored  as  a  state  in  the  Union,  the  only 
authority,  under  the  American  system,  competent  to  super- 
sede or  abrogate  them  is  the  United  States,  not  congress, 
far  less  the  executive.  The  error  of  the  government  is  not 
in  recognizing  the  territorial  laws  as  surviving  secession, 
but  in  coanting  a  state  that  has  seceded  as  still  a  state  in  the 
Union,  with  the  right  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  United 
States  in  amending  the  constitution.  Such  state  goes  out 
of  the  Union,  but  comes  v/nder  it. 

I  have  endeavored  throughout  to  refer  my  particular  po- 
litical views  to  their  general  principles,  and  to  show  that  the 
general  principles  asserted  have  their  origin  and  ground  in 
the  great,  universal,  and  unchanging  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse itself.  Hence,  I  have  labored  to  show  the  scientiiic 
relations  of  political  to  theological  principles,  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  all  science,  as  of  all  reality.  An  atheist,  I  nave 
said,  may  be  a  politician  ;  but  if  there  were  no  God,  there 
could  be  no  politics.  This  may  offend  the  sciolists  of  the 
age,  but  I  must  follow  science  where  it  leads,  and  cannot 
be  arrested  by  those  who  mistake  their  darkness  for  light. 

I  write  throughout  as  a  Christian,  because  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian ;  as  a  Catholic,  because  all  Christian  principles,  nay,  all 
real  principles  are  catholic,  and  there  is  nothing  sectarian 
either  in  nature  or  revelation.  I  am  a  Catholic  by  God's 
grace  and  great  goodness,  and  must  write  as  I  am.  I  could 
not  write  otherwise  if  I  would,  and  would  not  if  I  could*. 
I  have  not  obtruded  my  religion,  and  have  referred  to  it 

*  BBOwmoN's  Works,  Vol.  XVII.,  Betumof  the  RebeUioua  8Uite$; 
The  JMeral  OanMuticm;  and  Are  the  United  SUOee  a  Nationf 
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only  where  my  argument  demanded  it;  bat  I  have  had 
neither  the  weakness  nor  the  bad  taste  to  seek  to  conceal  or 
disguise  it.  I  conld  never  have  ^written  my  book  withont 
the  knowledge  I  have,  as  a  Catholic,  of  Catholic  theology, 
and  my  acquaintance,  slight  as  it  is,  with  the  great  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  the  great  masters  of  all  that  is 
solid  or  permanent  in  modern  thought,  either  with  Catholics 
or  non-Catholics. 

Moreover,  though  I  write  for  all  Americans,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect  or  party,  I  have  had  more  especially  in  view 
the  people  of  my  own  religious  communion.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  a  man  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day  to 
be  a  iirm,  sincere,  and  devout  Catholic.  The  old  sectarian 
prejudice  may  remain  with  a  few,  "  whose  eyes,"  as  Emer- 
son says,  "  are  in  their  hind-head,  not  in  their  fore-head  ; " 
but  the  American  people  are  not  at  heart  sectarian,  and  the 
nothingarianism  so  prevalent  among  them  only  marks  their 
state  of  transition  from  sectarian  opinions  to  positive  Catho- 
lic faith.  At  any  rate,  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that 
Catholics  are  an  integral,  living,  and  growing  element  in 
the  American  population,  quite  too  numerous,  too  wealthy, 
and  too  influential  to  be  ignored.  They  have  played  too 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  late  troubles  ox  the  country,  and 
poured  out  too  freely  and  too  much  of  their  richest  and 
noblest  blood  in  defence  of  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the 
integrity  of  its  domain,  for  that.  Catholics  henceforth  must 
be  treated  as  standing,  in  all  respects,  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity with  any  other  class  of  American  citizens,  and  their 
views  of  political  science,  or  of  any  other  science,  be  counted 
of  equal  importance,  and  listened  to  with  equal  attention. 

I  have  no  fears  that  my  book  will  be  neglected  because 
avowedly  by  a  Catholic  author,  and  from  a  Catholic  publish- 
ing-house. They  who  are  not  Catholics  will  read  it,  and  it 
will  enter  into  the  current  of  American  literature,  if  it  is 
one  they  must  read  in  order  to  be  up  with  the  living  and 
growing  thought  of  the  age.  If  it  is  not  a  book  of  that  sort, 
it  is  not  wortn  reading  by  any  one. 

Furthermore,  I  am  ambitions,  even  in  my  old  age,  and  I 
wish  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  future  of  my  country,  for 
which  I  have  made,  or,  rather,  my  family  have  made,  some 
sacrifices,  and  which  I  tenderly  love,  ifow,  I  believe  that 
he  who  can  exeit  the  most  influence  on  our  Catholic  popu- 
lation, especially  in  giving  tone  and  direction  to  our  Cfatno- 
lic  youth,  will  exert  the  most  influence  in  forming  the 
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character  and  shaping  the  future  destiny  of  the  American 
republic.  Ambition  and  patriotism  alike,  as  well  as  my 
own  Catholic  faith  and  sympathies,  induce  me  to  address 
myself  primarily  to  Catholics.  I  quarrel  with  jione  of  the 
sects;  I  honor  virtue  wherever  I  see  it,  and  accept  truth 
wherever  I  find  it ;  but,  in  my  belief,  no  sect  is  destined  to 
a  long  life,  or  a  permanent  possession.  I  engage  in  no  con- 
troversy with  any  one  not  or  my  religion,  for,  if  the  positive, 
affirmative  truth  is  brought  out  and  placed  in  a  clear  light 
before  the  public,  whatever  is  sectarian  in  auv  of  the  sects 
will  disappear  as  the  morning  mists  before  the  rising  sun. 
I  expect  the  most  intelli^nt  and  satisfactory  appreciation 
of  my  Dook  from  the  thinking  and  educated  classes  among 
Catholics ;  but  I  speak  to  my  countrymen  at  large.  I  could 
not  personally  serve  my  country  in  the  field :  my  habits  as 
well  as  my  infirmities  prevented,  to  say  nothing  of  my  age ; 
but  I  have  endeavored  in  this  humble  work  to  add  my  con- 
tribution, small  though  it  may  be,  to  political  science,  and 
to  discharge,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  my  debt  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  I  would  the  book  were  more  of  a  book,  more 
worthy  of  my  countrymen,  and  a  more  weighty  proof  of 
the  love  I  bear  them,  and  with  which  I  have  written  it. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  an  honest  book,  a  sincere  book, 
and  contains  my  best  thoughts  on  the  subjects  treated.  If 
well  received,  I  shall  be  grateful :  if  neglected,  I  shall  en*' 
deavor  to  practise  resignation,  as  1  have  so  often  done. 

Slizabkth,  K.  J.,  September  16, 186S. 

GHAPTEB  I. — INTBODUOrnOK. 

The  ancients  summed  up  the  whole  of  human  wisdom  in 
the  maxim.  Know  Thyself,  and  certainljr  there  is  for  an  in- 
dividual no  more  important  as  there  is  no  more  difficult 
knowledge,  than  knowledge  of  himself,  whence  he  comes, 
whither  he  goes,  what  he  is,  what  he  is  for,  what  he  can  do, 
what  he  ougnt  to  do,  and  what  are  his  means  of  doing  it. 

Nations  are  only  individuals  on  a  larger  scale.  They 
have  a  life,  an  individuality,  a  reason,  a  conscience,  and  in- 
stincts of  their  own,  and  have  the  same  general  laws  of  de- 
velopment and  growth,  and,  perhaps,  of  decay,  as  the  indi* 
vidnal  man.  Equally  important,  and  no  less  difficult  than 
for  the  individual,  is  it  for  a  nation  to  know  itself,  under- 
stand its  own  existence,  its  own  powers  and  faculties,  rights 
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and  duties,  constitution,  instincts,  tendencies,  and  destiny. 
A  nation  has  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material,  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  physical  existence,  and  is  subjected  to  internal  as 
well  as  external  conditions  of  health  and  virtue,  greatness 
and  grandeur,  which  it  must  in  soma  measure  understand 
and  observe,  or  become  weak  and  iniirm,  stunted  in  its 
gi*owth,  and  end  in  premature  decay  and  death. 

Among  nations,  no  one  has  more  need  of  full  knowledge 
of  itself  than  the  United  States,  and  no  one  has  hitherto  had 
less.  It  has  hardly  had  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its  own 
national  existence,  and  has  lived  the  irreflective  life  of  the 
child,  with  no  severe  trial,  till  the  recent  rebellion,  to  throw 
it  back  on  itself  and  compel  it  to  reflect  on  its  own  consti- 
tution, its  own  separate  existence,  individuality,  tendencies, 
and  end.  The  defection  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  the 
fearful  struggle  that  has  followed  for  national  unity  and  in- 
tegrity, have  brought  it  at  once  to  a  distinct  recognition  of 
itself,  and  forced  it  to  pass  from  thoughtless,  careless,  heed- 
less, reckless  adolescence  to  grave  and  reflecting  manhood. 
The  nation  has  been  suddenly  compelled  to  study  itself,  and 
henceforth  must  act  from  reflection,  understanding,  science, 
statesmanship,  not  from  instinct,  impulse,  passion,  or  caprice, 
knowing  well  what  it  does,  and  wherefore  it  does  it.  The 
change  which  four  years  of  civil  war  have  wrought  in  the 
nation  is  great,  and  is  sure  to  give  it  the  seriousness,  the 
gravity,  the  dignity,  the  manliness  it  has  heretofore  lacked. 

Though  the  nation  has  been  brought  to  a  consciousness  of 
its  own  existence,  it  has  not,  even  yet,  attained  to  a  full  and 
clear  understanding  of  its  own  national  constitution.  Its 
vision  is  still  obscured  by  the  floating  mists  of  its  earlier 
morning,  and  its  judgment  rendered  indistinct  and  indeci- 
sive by  the  wild  theories  and  fancies  of  its  childhood.  The 
national  mind  has  been  quickened,  the  national  heart  has 
been  opened,  the  national  disposition  prepared,  but  there  re- 
mains the  important  work  of  dissipating  the  mists  that  still 
linger,  of  brushing  away  tliese  wild  theories  and  fancies,  and 
of  enabling  it  to  form  a  clear  and  intelligent  judgment  of 
itself,  and  a  true  and  just  appreciation  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion, tendencies,  and  destiny ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  ena- 
bling the  nation  to  understand  its  own  idea,  and  the  means  of 
ita  actualization  in  space  and  time. 

Every  living  nation  has  an  idea  given  it  by  Providence 
to  realize,  and  whose  realization  is  its  special  work,  mission, 
or  destiny.    Every  nation  is,  in  some  sense,  a  chosen  people 
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of  God.  The  Jews  were  the  chosen  people  of  Gkxl,  through 
whom  the  primitive  traditions  were  to  be  preserved  in  their 
piirity  and  integrity,  and  the  Messiah  was  to  come.  The 
GreeKs  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  for  the  development 
and  realization  of  the  beautiful  or  the  divine  splendor  in 
art,  and  of  the  true  in  science  and  philosophy;  and  the 
Bomans,  for  the  development  of  the  state,  law,  and  juris- 
prudence. The  great  despotic  nations  of  Asia  were  never 
properly  nations ;  or  if  they  were  nations  with  a  mission, 
they  proved  false  to  it,  and  count  for  nothing  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  human  race.  History  has  not 
recorded  their  mission,  and  as  far  as  tliey  are  known  they 
have  contributed  only  to  tlie  abnormal  development  or  cor- 
ruption of  religion  and  civilization.  Despotism  is  barbaric 
and  abnormal. 

The  United  States,  or  the  American  i*epublic,  has  a  mis- 
sion, and  is  chosen  of  God  for  the  realization  of  a  great  idea. 
It  has  been  chosen  not  only  to  continue  the  work  assigned 
to  Greece  and  Home,  but  to  accomplish  a  greater  work  than 
was  assigned  to  either.  In  art,  it  will  prove  false  to  its  mis- 
sion if  it  do  not  rival  Greece ;  and  in  science  and  philosophy, 
if  it  do  not  surpass^  it.  In  the  state,  in  law,  in  jurispru- 
dence, it  must  continue  and  surpass  Borne.  Its  idea  is  lib- 
erty,  indeed,  but  liberty  with  law,  and  law  with  liberty. 
Yet  its  mission  is  not  so  much  the  realization  of  liberty  as 
the  realization  of  the  true  idea  of  the  state,  which  secures 
at  once  the  authority  of  the  public  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual — the  sovereignty  of  the  people  without  social 
despotism,  and  individual  freedom  without  anarchy.  In 
other  words,  its  mission  is  to  bring  out  in  its  life  the  dialec- 
tic union  of  authority  and  liberty,  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man  and  those  of  society.  The  Greek  and  Boman  repub- 
lics asserted  the  state  to  the  detriment  of  individual  free- 
dom ;  modem  republics  either  do  the  same,  or  assert  indi- 
vidual freedom  to  the  detriment  of  the  state.  The  Ameri- 
can republic  has  been  instituted  by  Providence  to  realize  the 
freedom  of  each  with  advantage  to  the  other. 

The  real  mission  of  the  United  States  is  to  introduce  and 
establish  a  political  constitution,  which,  while  it  retains  all 
the  advantages  of  the  constitutions  of  states  thiis  far  known, 
is  unlike  any  of  them,  and  secures  advantages  which  none 
of  them  did  or  could  possess.  The  American  constitution 
has  no  prototype  in  any  prior  constitution.  The  American 
form  of  government  can  be  classed  throughout  with  none  of 
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the  forms  of  government  described  by  Aristotle,  or  even  by 
later  authorities.  Aristotle  knew  only  four  forms  of  gov- 
ernment: monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  and  mixed 
governments.  The  American  form  is  none  of  these,  nor 
any  combination  of  them.  It  is  original,  a  new  contribu- 
tion to  poh'tical  science,  and  seeks  to  attain  the  end  of  all 
wise  and  just  government  by  means  unknown  or  forbidden 
to  the  ancients,  and  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  com- 

?rehended  even  by  American  political  writers  themselves, 
'he  originality  of  the  American  constitution  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  great  majority  even  of  our  own  statesmen, 
who  seek  to  explain  it  by  analogies  borrowed  from  the  con- 
stitutions of  other  states  rather  than  by  a  profound  study  of 
its  own  principles.  They  have  taken  too  low  a  view  of  it, 
and  have  rarely,  if  ever,  appreciated  its  distinctive  and  pe- 
'culiar  merits. 

As  the  United  States  have  vindicated  their  national  unity 
and  integrity,  and  are  preparing  to  take  a  new  start  in  his- 
tory, nothing  is  more  important  than  that  they  should  take 
that  new  start  with  a  clear  and  definite  view  of  their  national 
constitution,  and  with  a  distinct  understanding  of  their  po- 
litical mission  in  the  future  of  the  world.  The  citizen  who 
can  help  his  countrymen  to  do  this  will  render  them  an  im- 
portant service  and  deserve  well  of  his  country,  though  he 
may  have  been  unable  to  serve  in  her  armies  and  defend  her 
on  the  battle-iield.  The  work  now  to  be  done  by  American 
statesmen  is  even  more  difficult  and  more  delicate  than  that 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  our  brave  armies.  As  yet 
the  people  are  hardly  better  prepared  for  the  political  work 
to  be  done  than  thev  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
for  the  military  work  they  have  so  nobly  achieved.  But, 
with  time,  patience,  and  good-will,  the  difficulties  may  be 
overcome,  the  errors  of  the  past  corrected,  and  the  govern- 
ment placed  on  the  right  track  for  the  future. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  either  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  very  defective  or  it  has  been  very 
grossly  misinterpreted  by  all  parties.  If  the  slave  states  had 
not  held  that  the  states  are  severallv  sovereign,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  a  simple  agreement  or  com- 
pact, they  would  never  have  seceded ;  and  if  the  free  states 
nad  not  confounded  the  Union  with  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  shown  a  tendency  to  make  it  the  entire  national 
government,  no  occasion  or  pretext  for  secession  would 
have  been  given.     The  great  problem  of  our  statesmen  has 
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been  from  the  first,  How  to  assert  union  without  consolida- 
tion, and  state  rights  without  disintegration  ?  Have  they, 
as  yet,  solved  that  problem  ?  The  war  has  silenced  the 
state  sovereignty  doctrine,  indeed,  but  has  it  done  so  with- 
out lesion  to  state  rights?  Has  it  done  it  witliout  asserting 
the  general  government  as  the  supreme,  central,  or  national 
government!  Has  it  done  it  without  striking  a  dangerous 
blow  at  the  federal  element  of  the  constitution  }  In  sup- 
pressing by  armed  force  the  doctrine  that  the  states  are  sev- 
erally sovereign,  what  barrier  is  left  against  consolidation  ? 
Has  not  one  danger  been  removed  only  to  give  place  to 
another  I 

But  perhaps  the  constitution  itself,  if  rightly  understood, 
solves  tne  problem ;  and  perhaps  the  problem  itself  is  raised 
precisely  through  misunderstanding  of  the  constitution. 
Our  statesmen  have  recognized  no  constitution  of  the 
American  people  themselves;  they  have  cbniined  their 
views  to  the  written  constitution,  as  if  that  constituted  the 
American  people  a  state  or  nation,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
only  a  law  ordained  by  the  nation  already  existing  and  con- 
stituted. Perhaps,  if  they  had  recognized  and  studied  the 
constitution  whicn  preceded  that  drawn  up  by  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  wnich  is  intrinsic,  inherent  in  the  repub- 
lic itself,  they  would  have  seen  that  it  solves  the  problem, 
and  asserts  national  unity  without  consolidation,  and  the 
rights  of  the  several  states  without  danger  of  disintegration. 
The  whole  controversy,  possibly,  has  originated  in  a 
misnnderstanding  of  the  real  constitution  oi  the  United 
States,  and  that  misunderstanding  itself  in  the  misun- 
derstanding of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  government 
in  general.  The  constitution,  as  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  tliis  essay,  is  not  defective ;  and  all  tnat  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  either  danger  is  to  di6cai*d  all  our  theories  of 
tne  constitution,  and  return  and  adhere  to  the  constitution 
itself,  as  it  really  is  and  always  has  been. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  slavery  had  much 
to  do  with  the  rebellion,  but  it  was  not  its  sole  cause.  The 
real  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  progress  that  had  been 
made,  especially  in  the  states  themselves,  in  forming  and 
administering  their  respective  governments,  as  well  as  the 

feneral  government,  in  accordance  with  political  theories 
orrowed  from  European  speculators  on  government,  the 
so-called  liberals  and  revolutionists,  which  have  and  can 
have  no  legitimate  application  in  the  United  States.     The 
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tendency  of  American  politics,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  has  been,  within  the  several  states  themselves,  in  the 
direction  of  centralized  democracy,  as  if  the  American 
people  had  for  their  mission  only  the  reproduction  of  an- 
cient Athens.  The  American  system  is  not  that  of  any  of 
the  simple  forms  of  government,  nor  any  combination  of 
them.  The  attempt  to  bring  it  under  any  of  the  simple  or 
mixed  forms  of  government  recognized  by  political  writers, 
is  an  attempt  to  clothe  the  future  in  the  cast-off  garments 
of  the  past.  The  American  system,  wherever  practicable, 
is  better  than  monarchy,  better  than  aristocracy,  better  than 
simple  democracy,  better  than  any  possible  combination  of 
these  several  forms,  because  it  accords  more  nearly  with  the 
principles  of  things,  the  real  order  of  the  universe. 

But  American  statesmen  have  studied  the  constitutions 
of  other  states  more  than  that  of  their  own,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obscuriDg  the  American  system  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  giving  them  in  its  place  pure  and  simple 
democracy,  which  is  its  false  development  or  corruption. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  false  development,  the  people 
were  fast  losing  si^ht  of  the  political  tmtn  that,  though  the 
people  are  ^vereign,  it  is  the  organic,  not  the  inorganic 
people,  the  territorial  people,  not  the  people  as  simple 
population,  and  were  beginning  to  assert  the  absolute  God- 
given  right  of  the  majority  to  govern.  All  the  changes 
made  in  the  bosom  of  the  states  themselves  have  consisted 
in  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  irresponsible  will  of  the 
majority,  leaving  minorities  and  individuals  at  their  mercy. 
This  tendency  to  a  centralized  democracy  had  more  to  do 
with  provoking  secession  and  rebellion  than  the  anti-slavery 
sentiments  of  the  northern,  central,  and  western  states. 

The  failure  of  secession  and  the  triumph  of  the  national 
cause,  in  spite  of  the  short-sightedness  and  blundering  of 
the  administration,  have  proved  the  vitality  and  strength  of 
the  national  constitution,  and  the  greatness  of  the  American 
people.  They  say  nothing  for  or  against  the  democratic 
theory  of  our  demagogues,  but  everything  in  favor  of  the 
American  system  or  constitution  of  government,  which  has 
found  a  firmer  support  in  American  instincts  than  in  Ameri- 
can statesmanship.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  by 
theorists,  radicals,  and  revolutionists,  no-government  men, 
non-resistants,  humanitarians,  and  sickly  sentimentalists  to 
corrupt  the  American  people  in  mind,  heart,  and  body,  the 
native  vigor  of  their  national  constitution  has  enabled  them 
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to  come  forth  triumphant  from  the  trial.  Every  American 
patriot  haa  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  countrymen,  and  every 
American  lover  of  freedom  to  be  satisfied  with  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country.  But  there  is  danger  that  the  politi- 
cians and  demagogues  will  ascribe  the  merit,  not  to  the  real 
and  living  national  constitution,  but  to  their  miserable 
theories  of  that  constitution,  and  labor  to  aggravate  the 
several  evils  and  corrupt  tendencies  which  caused  the  re- 
bellion it  has  cost  so  much  to  suppress.  What  is  now 
wanted  is,  that  the  people,  whose  instincts  are  right,  should 
understand  the  American  constitution  as  it  is,  and  so  under- 
stand it  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  political  theorists,  no 
matter  of  what  school  or  party,  to  deceive  them  again  as  to 
its  real  import,  or  induce  them  to  depart  from  it  in  their 
political  action. 

A  work  written  with  temper,  without  passion  or  section- 
al prejudice,  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  explaining  to  the 
American  people  their  own  national  constitution,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  general  government  and  the  state 
governments,  cannot,  at  this  important  crisis  in  our  affairs, 
be  inopportune,  and,  if  properly  executed,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  01  real  service.  Such  a  work  is  now  attempted — 
would  it  were  by  another  and  abler  hand — which,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  may  at  least  offer  some  useful  suggestions,  give  a 
right  direction  to  political  thought,  although  it  should  fail 
to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

This  much  the  author  may  say  in  favor  of  his  own  work, 
that  it  sets  forth  no  theory  of  government  in  general,  or  of 
the  United  States  in  particular.  The  author  is  not  a  mon- 
archist, an  aristocrat,  a  democrat,  a  feudalist,  nor  an  advo- 
cate of  what  are  called  mixed  governments  like  the  English, 
at  least  for  his  own  country ;  but  is  simply  an  American, 
devoted  to  the  real,  living,  and  energizing  constitution  of 
the  American  republic  as  it  is,  not  as  some  may  fancy  it 
might  be,  or  are  striving  to  make  it  It  is,  in  his  judgment 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  he  has  no  other  ambition  than  to 
present  it  as  it  is  to  the  understanding  and  love  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Perhaps  simple  artistic  unity  and  propriety  would  re- 

Juire  the  author  to  commence  his  essa^  directly  with  the 
Tnited  States ;  but  while  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  original  and  peculiar,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  necessarily  something  in  common  with 
all  legitimate  governments,  and  he  has  thought  it  best  to 
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precede  his  discussion  of  the  American  republic,  its  consti- 
tation,  tendencies,  and  destiny,  by  some  considerations  on 
government  in  general.  He  does  this'  because  he  believes, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  that  while  the  American  people 
have  received  from  Providence  a  most  truly  profound  and 
admirable  system  of  government,  they  are  more  or  less  in- 
fected with  the  false  theories  of  government  which  have 
been  broached  during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  attempt- 
ing to  realize  these  theories,  they  have  already  provoked  or 
rendered  practicable  a  rebellion  which  has  seriously  threat- 
ened the  national  existence,  and  come  very  near  putting  an 
end  to  the  American  order  of  civilization  itself.  These 
theories  have  received  already  a  shock  in  the  minds  of  all 
serious  and  thinking  men ;  but  the  men  who  think  are  in 
every  nation  a  small  minority  and  it  is  necessary  to  give 
these  theories  a  public  refutation,  and  bring  back  those  who 
do  not  think,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  from  the  world  of 
dreams  to  the  world  of  reality.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
any  apparent  want  of  artistic  unity  or  symmetry  in  the 
cssav  will  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  end  the  author 
has  had  in  view. 

OHAFTER    n. — QOTEBNMBNT. 

Man  is  a  dependent  being,  and  neither  does  nor  can 
suffice  for  himself.  He  lives  not  in  himself,  but  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being  in  God.  He  exists,  develops,  and 
fulfils  his  existence  only  by  communion  with  God,  through 
which  he  participates  of  the  divine  being  and  life.  He 
communes  with  God  through  the  divine  creative  act  and 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  through  his  kind,  and  through 
the  material  world.  Communion  with  God  through  creation 
and  incarnation  is  religion,  distinctively  taken,  which  binds 
man  to  God  as  his  first  cause,  and  carries  him  onward  to 
God  as  his  final  cause ;  communion  through  the  material 
world  is  expressed  by  the  word  property ;  and  communion 
with  God  tbrough  humanity  is  society.  Beligion,  society, 
property,  are  the  three  terms  that  embrace  uie  whole  of 
man's  life,  and  express  the  essential  means  and  conditions 
of  his  existence,  his  development,  and  his  perfection,  or  the 
fulfilment  of  his  existence,  the  attainment  of  the  end  for 
which  he  is  created. 

Though  society,  or  the  communion  of  man  with  his  Maker 
through  his  kind,  is  not  all  that  man  needs  in  order  to  live, 
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to  grow,  to  actualize  the  possibilities  of  his  nature,  and  to 
attain  to  his  beatitude,  since  humanity  is  neither  God  nor 
the  material  universe,  it  is  jet  a  necessary  and  essential 
condition  of  his  life,  his  progress,  and  the  completion  of  his 
existence.  He  is  bom  and  lives  in  society,  ana  can  be  bom 
and  live  nowhere  else.  It  is  one  of  tlie  necessities  of  his 
nature.  "  God  saw  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone."  Hence,  wherever  man  is  found  he  is  found  in  so- 
ciety, living  in  more  or  less  strict  intercourse  with  his  kind. 

But  society  never  does  and  never  can  exist  without  gov- 
ernment of  some  sort.  As  society  is  a  necessity  of  man's 
nature,  so  is  government  a  necessity  of  society.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  society  is  the  family — Adam  and  Eve.  But 
though  Adam  and  Eve  are  in  many  respects  equal,  and  have 
equally  important  though  different  parts  assigned  them,  one 
or  the  other  must  be  head  and  jB;ovemor,  or  they  cannot 
form  the  society  called  family.  They  would  be  simply  two 
individuals  of  different  sexes,  and  the  family  would  fail  for 
the  want  of  unity.  Children  cannot  be  reared,  trained,  or 
educated  without  some  degree  of  family  government,  of 
some  authoritv  to  direct,  control,  restrain,  or  prescribe. 
Hence  the  authority  of  the  husband  and  father  is  recognized 
by  the  common  consent  of  mankind.  Still  more  apparent 
is  the  necessity  of  government  the  moment  the  family  de- 
velops and  grows  into  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  the 
nation.  Hence  no  nation  exists  without  government;  and 
we  never  find  a  savage tribe,however  low  or  degraded,  that 
does  not  assert  somewhere,  in  the  father,  in  the  elders,  or 
in  the  tribe  itself,  the  rude  outlines  or  the  faint  reminiscences 
of  some  sort  of  government,  with  authority  to  demand 
obedience  and  to  punish  the  refractory.  Hence,  as  man  is 
nowher^  found  out  of  society,  so  nowhere  is  society  found 
without  government. 

Government  is  necessary :  but  let  it  be  remarked  by  the 
way,  that  its  necessity  does  not  grow  exclusively  or  chiefly 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  human  race  by  sin  has  fallen  from 
its  primitive  integrity,  or  original  righteonsnesa  The  fall 
asserted  by  Christian  theology,  though  often  misinterpreted^ 
and  its  effects  underrated  or  exaggerated,  is  a  fact  too  sadly 
confirmed  by  individual  experience  and  universal  history ; 
but  it  is  not  the  cause  why  government  is  necessary,  though 
it  may  be  an  additional  reason  for  demanding  it.  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  necessary  if  man  had  noi  sinned, 
and  it  is  needed  for  the  good  as  well  as  for  the  bad.     The 
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law  was  promulgated  in  the  garden,  while  man  retained  his 
innocence  and  remained  in  the  integrity  of  his  nature.  It 
exists  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth,  and  in  heaven  in  its 
perfection.  Its  office  is  not  purely  repressive,  to  restrain 
violence,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  punish  the  transgressor. 
It  has  something  more  to  do  than  to  restrict  our  natural 
libcrt}"^,  carb  our  passions,  and  maintain  justice  between 
man  and  man.  Its  office  is  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
It  is  needed  to  render  effective  the  solidarity  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  nation,  and  to  render  the  nation  an  organism, 
not  a  mere  organization — to  combine  men  in  one  living 
body,  and  to  strengthen  all  with  the  strength  of  each,  ana 
each  with  the  strength  of  all — to  develop,  strengthen,  and 
sustain  individual  liberty,  and  to  utilize  and  direct  it  to  the 
promotion  of  the  common  weal — ^to  be  a  social  providence, 
imitating  in  its  order  and  degree  the  action  of  the  divine 
providence  itself,  and,  while  it  provides  for  the  common 
good  of  all,  to  protect  each,  the  lowest  and  meanest,  with 
the  whole  force  and  majesty  of  society.  It  is  the  minister 
of  wrath  to  wrongdoers,  indeed,  but  ite  nature  is  beneficent, 
and  its  action  .defines  and  protects  the  right  of  property, 
creates  and  maintains  a  medium  in  which  religion  can  exert 
her  supernatural  energy,  promotes  learning,  losters  science 
and  art,  advances  civilization,  and  contributes  as  a  powerful 
means  to  the  fulfilment  by  man  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
his  existence.  IXext  after  religion,  it  is  man's  greatest  good  ; 
and  even  religion  without  it  can  do  only  a  small  portion  of 
her  work.  They  wrong  it  who  call  it  a  necessary  evil ;  it 
is  a  great  good,  and,  instead  of  bein^  distrusted,  hated,  or 
resisted,  except  in  its  abuses,  it  should  be  loved,  respected, 
obeyed,  and,  if  need  be,  defended  at  the  cost  of  all  earthly 
goods,  and  even  of  life  itself. 

The  nature  or  essence  of  government  is  to  govern.  A 
government  that  does  not  govern,  is  simply  no  government 
at  all.  If  it  has  not  the  ability  to  govern  and  governs  not, 
it  mav  be  an  agency,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
vidnais  for  advancing  their  private  interests,  but  it  is  not 
government.  To  be  government,  it  must  govern  both  in- 
dividuals and  the  community.  If  it  is  a  mere  machine  for 
making  prevail  the  will  of  one  man,  of  a  certain  number  of 
men,  or  even  of  the  community,  it  may  be  very  effective 
sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil,  ofteuest  for  evil, 
but  government  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  it  is  not. 
To  govern  is  to  direct,  control,  restrain,  as  the  pilot  con- 
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trols  and  directs  his  ship.     It  necessarily  implies  two  termSy 

fovemor  and  t^ov^erned,  and  a  real  distinction  between  them, 
'he  denial  o^  all  real  distinction  between  governor  and 
governed  is  an  error  in  politics  analogous  to  that  in  philo-  , 
sophy  or  theology  of  denying  all  real  distinction  between 
creator  and  creature,  God  and  the  universe,  which  all  the 
world  knows  is  either  pantheism  or  pure  atheism — the 
supreme  sophism.  If  we  make  governor  and  governed  one 
and  the  same,  we  efface  both  terms ;  for  there  is  no  governor 
nor  governed,  if  the  will  that  governs  is  identically  the  will 
that  is  governed.  To  make  the  controller  and  the  controlled 
the  same,  is  precisely  to  deny  all  control.  There  musty 
then,  if  thero  is  government  at  all,  be  a  power,  force,  or 
will  that  governs,  distinct  from  that  which  is  governed. 
In  those  governments  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  people 
govern,  the  people  governing  do  and  mnst  act  in  a  diverse 
relation  from  the  people  governed,  or  there  is  no  real  gov- 
ernment. 

Government  is  not  only  that  which  governs,  but  that 
which  has  the  right  or  authority  to  govern.  Power  without 
right  is  not  government.  Governfaents  have  the  right  to 
use  force  at  need,  but  might  does  not  make  right,  and  not 
every  power  wielding  the  physical  force  of  a  nation  is  to 
be  regarded  as  its  rightful  government  Whatever  resort 
to  physical  force  it  may  be  obliged  to  make,  either  in  de- 
fence of  its  authority  or  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  the 
government  itself  lies  in  the  moral  order,  and  politics  is 
simply  a  branch  of  ethics — that  branch  which  treats  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  men  in  their  public  relations,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  rights  and  duties  in  their  private  rela- 
tions. 

Government  being  not  only  that  which  governs,  but  that 
which  has  the  right  to  govern,  obedience  to  it  becomes  a 
moral  duty,  not  a  mere  physical  necessity.  The  rierht  to 
govern  and  the  duty  to  obey  are  correlatives,  and  tne  one 
cannot  exist  or  be  conceived  without  the  other.  Hence 
loyalty  is  not  simply  an  amiable  sentiment,  but  a  duty,  a 
moral  virtue.  Treason  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  political 
opinion  from  the  governing  authority,  but  a  crime  against 
the  sovereign,  and  a  moral  wrong,  therefore  a  sin  against 
God,  the  founder  of  the  moral  law.  Treason,  if  committed 
in  other  countries,  unhappily,  has  been  more  frequentlv 
termed  by  our  countrymen  patriotism  and  loaded  with 
honor  than  branded  as  a  crime,  the  greatest  of  crimes,  as  it 
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is,  that  human  govemnients  have  aathority  to  punish.  The 
'American  people  have,  been  chary  of  the  word  loyalty, 
perhaps  because  they  regard  it  as  the  correlative  of  royalty ; 
out  loyalty  is  rather  the  correlative  of  law,  and  is,  in  its 
essence,  love  and  devotion  to  the  sovereign  authority,  how- 
ever constituted  or  wherever  lodged.  It  is  as  necessary,  as 
much  a  duty,  as  much  a  virtue  in  republics  as  in  monarchies ; 
and  nobler -examples  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty  are  not 
found  in  the  world's  history  than  were  exhibited  in  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Boman  republics,  or  than  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  both  men  and  women  in  the  young  republic  of 
the  United  States.  Loyalty  is  the  highest,  noblest,  and 
most  generous  of  human  virtues,  and  is  the  human  element 
of  that  sublime  love  or  charity  which  the  inspired  apostle 
tells  us  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  It  has  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  devotion,  of  self-sacrifice,  and  is,  of  all  human 
virtues,  that  which  renders  man  the  most  godlike.  There 
is  nothing  great,  generous,  good,  or  heroic  of  which  a  truly 
loyal  people  are  not  capable,  and  nothing  mean,  base,  cruel, 
brutal,  criminal,  detestable,  not  to  be  expected  of  a  really 
disloyal  people.  Such  a  people  no  generous  sentiment  can 
move,  no  love  can  bind.  It  mocks  at  duty,  scorns  virtue, 
tramples  on  all  rights,  and  holds  no  person,  no  thing,  human 
or  divine,  sacred  or  inviolable. 

The  assertion  of  government  as  lying  in  the  moral  order, 
defines  civil  liberty,  and  reconciles  it  with  authority.  Civil 
liberty  is  freedom  to  do  whatever  one  pleases  that  authority 
permits  or  does  not  forbid.  Freedom  to  follow  in  all  things 
one's  own  will  or  inclination,  without  any  civil  restraint,  is 
license,  not  liberty.  There  is  no  lesion  to  liberty  in  repress- 
ing license,  nor  in  requiring  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  authority  that  has  the  right  to  command.  Tyranny  or 
oppression  is  not  in  being  subjected  to  authority,  but  in 
being  subjected  to  usurped  authority — to  a  power  that  haa 
no  right  to  command,  or  that  commands  wnat  exceeds  its 
right  or  its  authority.  To  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  liberty 
to  be  forced  to  forego  our  own  will  or  inclination  in  any 
case  whatever,  is  simply  denying  the  right  of  aU  govern- 
ment, and  falling  into  no-govemmentism.  Liberty  is  vio- 
lated only  when  we  are  required  to  forego  our  own  will  or 
inclination  by  a  power  that  has  no  nght  to  make  the 
requisition  ;  for  we  are  bound  to  obedience  as  far  as  author- 
ity has  the  right  to  govern,  and  we  can  never  have  the  right 
to  disobey  a  rightful  command.  The  requisition,  if  made 
Vol.  xvm-4 
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by  rightful  authority,  then,  violates  no  right  that  we  have 
or  can  have,  and  where  there  is  no  violation  of  our  rights 
there  is  no  violation  of  our  liberty.  The  moral  right  of 
authority,  which  involves  the  moral  duty  of  obedience, 
presents;  then,  the  ground  on  which  liberty  and  authority 
may  meet  in  peace  and  operate  to  the  same  end. 

This  has  no  resemblance  to  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  that  resistance  to  power  can  never  be  lawful. 
The  tyrant  may  be  lawfully  resisted,  for  the  tyrant,  by  force 
of  the  word  itself,  is  a  usurper,  and  without  authority. 
Abuses  of  power  may  be  resisted  even  by  force  when  they 
become  too  great  to  be  enduied,  when  there  is  no  legal  or 
regular  way  of  redressing  them,  and  when  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  resistance  will  prove  effectual  and  substi- 
tute something  better  in  their  place.  But  it  is  never  lawful 
to  resist  the  nghtful  sovereign^  for  it  can  never  be  right  to 
resist  right,  and  the  rightful  sovereign  in  the  constitutional 
exercise  of  his  power  can  never  be  said  to  abuse  it.  Abuse 
is  the  unconstitutional  or  wrongful  exercise  of  a  power 
rightfully  held,  and  when  it  is  not  so  exercised  there  is  no 
abuse  or  abuses  to  redresa  All  turns,  then,  on  the  right  of 
power,  or  its  legitimacy.  Whence  does  government  derive 
its  right  to  govern  t  What  is  the  origin  and  ground  of 
sovereignty  i  This  question  is  fundamental,  and  without  a 
true  answer  to  it  politics  cannot  be  a  science,  and  there  can 
be  no  scientific  statesmanship.  Whence,  then,  comes  the 
sovereign  right  to  govern  { 
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GrovEBNMEiVT  is  botli  a  fact  and  a  right.  Its  origin  as  a 
fact,  is  simply  a  question  of  history ;  its  origin  as  a  right  or 
authority  to  govern,  is  a  question  of  ethics.  Whether  a 
certain  territory  and  its  population  are  a  sovereign  state  or 
nation,  or  not — whpther  the  actual  ruler  of  a  country  is  its 
rightful  ruler,  or  not — is  to  be  determined  by  the  historical 
facts  in  the  case  ;  but  whence  the  government  derives  its 
right  to  govern,  is  a  question  that  can  be  solved  only  by 
philosophy,  or,  philosophy  failing,  only  by  revelation. 

Political  writers,  not  carefully  distinguishing  between  the 
fact  and  the  right,  have  invented  various  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  government,  among  which  may  be  named — 

L  Oovemment  originates  in  the  right  of  the  father  to 
govern  his  child.     II.  It  originates  in  convention,  and  is  a 
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social  compact  III.  It  ori^nates  in  the  people,  who,  col- 
lectively taken,  are  soTcreign.  lY  Government  aprings 
from  the  spontaneous  development  of  natnre.  Y  it  de- 
rives its  ri^t  from  the  immediate  and  express  appointment 
of  God  ;— VI.  From  God  through  the  pope,  or  visible  head 
of  the  spiritual  society; — VII.  From  God  through  the 
people ; — ^YIII.  From  brod  through  the  natural  law. 

L  The  iirst  theory  is  sound,  if  the  question  is  confined 
to  the  origin  of  government  as  a  fact  The  patriarchal 
system  is  the  earliest  known  svstem  of  government,  and 
unmistakable  traces  of  it  are  found  in  nearly  all  known 
governments — ^in  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  northern  Africa, 
tne  Irish  septa  and  the  Scottish  elane^  the  Tartar  hordes,  the 
Boman  gentes,  and  the  Bussian  and  Hindoo  villages.  The 
right  of  the  father  was  held  to  be  his  right  to  govern  his 
family  or  household,  which,  with  his  children,  included  his 
wife  and  servants.  From  the  family  to  the  tribe  the  tran- 
sition is  natural  and  easy,  as  also  from  the  tribe  to  the 
nation.  The  father  is  chief  of  the  family ;  the  chief  of  the 
eldest  family  is  chief  of  the  tribe ;  the  chief  of  the  eldest 
tribe  becomes  chief  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  kins  or 
monarcL  The  heads  of  families  collected  in  a  senate  torm 
an  aristocracy,  and  the  families  themselves,  represented  by 
their  delegates,  or  publicly  assembling  for  public  affairs, 
constitute  a  democracy.  These  three  forms,  with  their 
several  combinations,  to  wit,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  democ- 
racy, and  mixed  governments,  are  all  the  forms  known  to 
Aristotle,  and  have  generally  been  held  to  be  all  that  are 
possible. 

Historically,  all  governments  have,  in  some  sense,  been 
developed  from  the  patriarchal,  as  all  society  has  been  de- 
velopea  from  the  family.  Even  those  governments,  like 
the  ancient  Boman  und  the  modem  feudal,  which  seem  to 
be  founded  on  landed  property,  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
patriarchal  origin.  The  patriarch  is  sole  proprietor,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  family  are  vested  in  him,  and  he  governs 
as  proprietor  as  well  as  father.  In  the  tribe,  the  chief  is 
the  proprietor,  and  in  the  nation,  the  king  is  the  landlord, 
and  liolds  the  domain.  Hence,  the  feudal  baron  is  invested 
with  his  fief  by  the  suzerain,  holds  it  from  him,  and  to  him 
it  escheats  when  forfeited  or  vacant.  All  the  great  Asiatic 
kings  of  ancient  or  modern  times  hold  the  domain  and 
govern  as  proprietors ;  the^  have  the  authority  of  the  father 
and  the  owner;  and  their  subjects,  though  theoretically 
their  children,  are  really  their  slaves. 
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In  Borne,  however,  the  proprietary  right  undergoes  an 
important  transformation.  The  father  retains  all  the  power 
of  the  patriarch  within  his  family,  th^  patrician  in  his  gens 
or  honse,  but,  outside  of  it,  is  met  and  controlled  by  the 
city  or  state.  The  heads  of  houses  are  united  in  the  senate, 
and  collectively  constitute  and  govern  the  state.  Yet,  not 
all  the  heads  of  houses  have  seats  in  the  senate^  but  only 
the  tenants  of  the  sacred  territory  of  the  city,  which  has 
been  surveyed  and  marked  by  the  god  Terminus.  Hence 
the  great  plebeian  houses,  often  richer  and  nobler  than  the 
patrician,  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government 
and  the  honors  of  the  state,  because  they  were  not  tenants 
of  any  portion  of  the  sacred  territory.  There  is  here  the 
introduction  of  an  element  which  is  not  patriarchal,  and 
which  transforms  the  patriarch  or  chief  of  a  tribe  into  the 
city  or  state,  and  founds  the  civil  order,  or  what  is  now 
called  civilization.  The  city  or  state  takes  the  place  of  the 
private  proprietor,  and  territorial  rights  take  tlie  place  of 
purely  pereonal  rights. 

In  the  theory  of  the  Koman  law,  the  land  owns  the  man, 
not  the  man  the  land.  When  land  was  transferred  to  a  new 
tenant,  the  practice  in  early  times  was  to  bury  him  in  it,  in 
order  to  indicate  that  it  took  possession  of  him,  received, 
accepted,  or  adopted  him ;  and  it  was  only  such  persons  as 
were  taken  possession  of,  accepted  or  adopted  by  the  sacred 
territory  or  domain  that,  though  denizens  of  Ilome,  were 
citizens  with  full  political  rights.  This,  in  modern  language, 
means  that  the  state  is  territorial,  not  personal,  and  that  tlie 
citizen  appertains  to  the  state,  not  the  state  to  the  citizen. 
Under  the  patriarchal,  the  tribal,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch- 
ical systems,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  state,  no  citizens, 
and  the  organization  is  economical  rather  than  political. 
Authority— even  the  nation  itself — ^is  personal,  not  terri- 
torial. The  patriarch,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  or  the  king, 
is  the  only  proprietor.  Under  the  GrsBco-Boman  system 
all  this  is  transformed.  The  nation  is  territorial  as  well  as 
personal,  and  the  real  proprietor  is  the  city  or  state.  Under 
the  empire,  no  doubt,  what  lawyers  call  the  eminent  domain 
was  vested  in  the  emperor,  but  only  as  the  representative 
and  trustee  of  the  city  or  state. 

When  or  by  what  combination  of  events  this  transforma- 
tion was  effected,  history  does  not  inform  us.  The  first- 
born of  Adam,  we  are  told,  built  a  city,  and  called  it  after 
his  son  Enoch  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was'consci- 
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tnted  a  mnnicipality.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  cirdl  order 
proper  are  found  in  the  Greek  and  Italian  republics,  and  its  ^ 
fullest  and  grandest  developments  are  found  in  Borne, 
imperial  as  well  as  republican.  It  was  no  doubt  preceded 
by  the  patriarchal  system,  and  was  historically  developed 
from  it,  but  by  way  of  accretion,  rather  than  by  simple 
explication.  It  has  in  it  an  element  that,  if  it  exists  in  the 
patriarchal  constitution,  exists  there  only  in  a  different  form, 
and  the  transformation  maTks  the  passage  from  the  eco- 
nomical order  to  the  political,  from  tne  barbaric  to  the  civil 
constitution  of  society,  or  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

The  word  civilization  stands  opposed  to  barbarism,  and  is 
derived  from  civitas — city  or  state.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans call  all  tribes  and  nations  in  which  authority  is  vested 
in  the  chief,  as  distinguished  from  the  state,  barbarians.  ^ 
The  origin  of  the  wora  ior&aWon,  haa^bcMrus^  or  ^p^apo^^ 
is  unknown,  and  its  primary  sense  can  be  only  conjectured.* 
Webster  regards  its  primary  sense  as  foreign,  wild,  fierce  ; 
but  this  could  not  have  been  its  orjj?inal  sense ;  for  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  never  termed  all  K>reigners  barbarians, 
and  they  applied  the  term  to  nations  that  had  no  incon- 
siderable culture  and  refinement  of  manners,  and  that  had 
made  respectable  progress  in  art  and  science — ^as  the  Indians, 
Persians,  Medians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians.  They  applied 
the  term  evidently  in  a  political,  not  an  ethical  or  an 
sesthetical  sense,  and  as  it  would  seem  to  designate  a  social 
order  in  which  the  state  was  not  developed,  and  in  which 
the  nation  was  personal,  not  territorial,  and  authority  was 
held  as  a  private  right,  not  as  a  public  trust,  or  in  which 
the  domain  vests  in  the  chief  or  tribe,  and  not  in  the  state  ; 
for  they  never  term  any  others  barbarians. 

Republic  is  opposed  not  to  monarchy,  in  the  modem 
European  sense,  but  to  monarchy  in  the  ancient  or  absolute 
sense.  Lacedsemon  had  kings ;  yet  it  was  no  less  republican 
than  Athens ;  and  Rome  was  called  and  was  a  republic 
under  the  emperors  no  less  than  under  the  consuls.  Re- 
public, respuolica^  by  the  very  force  of  the  term,  means  the 
public  wealth,  or,  in  good  English,  the  commonwealth ;  that 
is,  government  founded  not  on  personal  or  private  wealth, 

[*  Perhaps  from  wr-vir  or  viri-mri,  men  that  are  men.  Hence  the 
meaning  is  a  nation  or  tribe  where  every  man  is  a  man  in  the  fall  sense 
of  the  word,  and  not  absorbed  in  the  state.  A  similar  change  of  the 
root  vir  is  found  in  baron,  and  the  Spanish  varon  and  the  Portuguese 
€«ra^.— Ed.) 
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l)ut  on  the  public  wealth,  public  territory,  or  domain,  or  a 
government  that  vests  authority  in  the  nation,  and  attaclies 
the  nation  to  a  certain  definite  territory.  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  even  Great  Britain  in 
snbstance  though  not  in  form,  are  all,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  woi'd,  republican  states ;  for  the  king  or  emperor 
does  not  govern  m  his  own  private  riglit,  but  solely  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  power  and  majesty  of  tlie  state.  The 
distinctive  mark  of  republicanism  is  the  substitution  of  the 
state  for  the  personal  cnief ,  and  public  authority  for  personal 
or  private  right.  Republicanism  is  really  civilization  as 
opposed  to  barbarism,  and  all  civility,  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word,  or  civiltd  in  Italian,  is  republican,  and  is  applied 
in  modem  times  to  breeding,  or  refinement  of  manners, 
simply  because  these  are  characteristics  of  a  republican,  or 
polislied  [from  jroA«c,  city]  people.  Every  people  that  has 
a  real  civil  order,  or  a  fully  developed  state  or  polity,  is  a 
republican  people ;  and  hence  the  church  and  her  great 
doctors,  when  tney  speak  of  the  state  as  distinguished  irom 
the  church,  call  it  the  republic^  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
even  a  late  encyclical  of  Pius  IX.,  which  some  have  inter- 
preted wrongly  in  an  anti-republican  sense. 

All  tribes  and  nations  in  which  the  patriarchal  system 
remains,  or  is  developed  without  transformation,  are  bar- 
baric, and  really  so  regarded  by  all  Christendom.  In  civil- 
ized nations  the  patriarchal  authority  is  transformed  into 
that  of  the  city  or  state,  that  is,  of  the  republic ;  but  in  all 
barbarous  nations  it  retains  its  private  ana  personal  charac- 
ter. The  nation  is  only  the  family  or  tribe,  and  is  called 
by  the  name  of  its  ancestor,  founder,  or  chief,  not  by  a  geo- 
graphical denomination.  Race  has  not  been  supplanted  by 
country ;  they  s^  a  people,  not  a  state.  They  are  not  fixed 
to  the  soil,  and  though  we  may  find  in  them  ardent  love  of 
family,  the  tribe,  or  the  chief,  we  never  find  among  them 
that  pure  love  of  country  or  patriotism  which  so  distin- 
guished the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  no  less  marked 
among  modem  Christian  nations.  They  have  a  family,  a 
race,  a  chief  or  king,  but  uojxUriaj  or  country.  The  bar- 
barians who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  whether  of  the 
West  or  the  East,  were  nations,  or  confederacies  of  nations, 
but  not  states.  The  nation  with  them  was  personal,  not 
territorial.  Their  country  was  wherever  they  fed  their 
flocks  and  herds,  pitched  their  tents,  and  encamped  for  the 
night.     There  were  Germans,  but  no  German  state,  and 
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even  to-day  the  German  finds  hie  ^'  father-land  "  wherever 
the  German  speech  is  spoken.  The  Polish,  Sclavonian, 
Hnngarian,  Illjrian,  Italian,  and  other  provinces  held  by 
German  states,  in  which  the  'German  language  is  not  the 
mother-tongue,  are  excluded  from  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion. The  Turks,  or  Osmanlis,  are  a  race,  not  a  state,  and 
are  encamped,  not  settled,  on  the  site  of  the  eastern  Koman,^ 
or  Greek  empire. 

Even  when  the  barbaric  nations  have  ceased  to  be  nomad- 
ic, pastoral,  or  predatory  nations,  as  the  ancient  Aissyrians 
and  Persians  or  modem  Chinese,  and  have  their  geographi- 
cal boundaries,  they  have  still  no  state,  no  country.  The 
nation  defines  the  boundaries,  not  the  boundaries  the  nation. 
The  nation  does  not  belong  to  the  territory,  but  the  terri- 
tory to  the  nation  or  its  chief.  The  Irish  and  An^^lo-Saxons, 
in  former  times,  held  the  land  in  gavelkind,  and  the  terri- 
tory belonged  to  the  tribe  or  sept ;  out  if  the  tribe  held  it 
as  mdivisible,  they  still  held  it  as  private  property.  The 
shah  of  Persia  holds  the  whole  Persian  temtory  as  private 
propertv,  and  the  landholders  among  his  subjects  are  held 
to  be  his  tenants.  They  hold  it  from  him,  not  from  the 
Persian  state.  The  public  domain  of  the  Greek  empire  is 
in  theory  the  private  domain  of  the  Ottoman  emperor  or 
Turkish  sultan.  There  is  in  barbaric  states  no  republic,  no 
commonwealth ;  authority  is  parental,  without  being  tem- 
pered by  parental  affection.  The  chief  is  a  despot,  and  rules 
with  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  father  and  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  proprietor.  He  owns  the  land  and  his  sub- 
jects. 

Feudalism,  established  in  western  Europe  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire,  however  modified  by  the  church 
and  by  reminiscences  of  Grssco-Koman  civilization  retained 
by  the  conquered,  was  a  barbaric  constitution.  The  feudal 
monarch,  as  far  as  he  governed  at  all,  governed  as  proprietor 
or  landholder^  not  as  the  representative  of  the  common- 
wealth. Under  feudalism  there  are  estates,  but  no  state. 
The  king  governs  as  an  estate,  the  nobles  hold  their  power 
as  an  estate,  and  the  commons  are  represented  as  an  estate. 
The  whole  theory  of  power  is,  that  it  is  an  estate ;  a  private 
right,  not  a  public  trust.  It  is  not  without  reason,  then, 
that  the  common  sense  of  civilized  nations  terms  the  ages 
when  it  prevailed  in  western  Europe  barbarous  ages. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  class  democracy  witn  the  bar- 
baric constitutions,  and  yet  as  it  is  defended  by  many  stanch 
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democrats,  especially  European  democrats  and  revolutionists, 
and  by  French  and  Germans  settled  in  our  own  country,  it 
is  essentially  barbaric  and  anti-republican.  The  characteris- 
tic principle  of  barbarism  is,  that  power  is  a  private  or  per* 
sonal  rignt,  and  when  democrats  assert  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  a  natural  right  of  man,  or  that  it  is  held  by  vir- 
,tue  of  the  fact  that  the  elector  is  a  man,  they  assert  the 
fundamental  principle  of  barbarism  and  despotism.  This 
says  nothing  in  favor  of  restricted  suffrage,  or  against  what 
is  called  universal  suffrage.  To  restrict  suffrage  to  proper- 
ty-holders helps  nothing,  theoretically  or  practically.  Prop 
erty  has  of  itself  advantages  enough,  without  clothing  it 
holders  with  exclusive  political  rights  and  privileges,  and 
the  laboring  classes  any  day  are  as  trustworthy  as  tlie  busi- 
ness classes.  The  wise  statesman  will  never  restrict  suffrage, 
or  exclude  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes  from  all 
voice  in  the  government  of  their  countrv.  General  suffrage 
is  wise,  and  if  Louis  Philippe  had  had  the  sense  to  adopt  it, 
and  thus  rally  the  whole  nation  to  the  support  of  his  gov- 
ernment, he  would  never  have  had  to  encounter  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  The  barbarism,  the  despotism,  is  not  in 
universal  suffrage,  but  in  defending  the  elective  franchise 
as  a  private  or  personal  right.  It  is  not  a  private,  but  a 
political  right,  and,  like  all  political  rights,  a  public  trust. 
Extremes  meet,  and  thus  it  is  that  men  who  imagine  that 
they  marcli  at  the  head  of  the  human  race  and  lead  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  are  really  in  principle  retrograding 
to  the  barbarism  of  the  past,  or  taking  their  place  with  na- 
tions on  whom  the  light  of  civilization  nas  never  yet  dawned. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glisters. 

Tlie'characteristic  of  barbarism  is,  that  it  makes  all  author- 
ity a  private  or  personal  right ;  and  the  characteristic  of 
civilization  is,  that  it  makes  it  a  public  trust  Barbarism 
knows  only  persons ;  civilization  asserts  and  maintains  the 
state.  With  barbarians  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  is  de- 
veloped simply  by  way  of  explication  ;  in  civilized  states  it 
is  developed  by  way  of  transformation.  Keeping  in  mind 
this  distinction,  it  mav  be  maintained  that  all  systems  of 
government,  as  a  simple  historical  fact,  have  been  developed 
irom  the  patriarchal.  The  patriarchal*  has  preceded  them 
all,  and  it  is  with  the  patriarchal  that  the  human  race  has 
be^n  its  career.  The  family  or  household  is  not  a  state,  a 
civil  polity,  but  it  is  a  government,  and,  historically  con- 
sidered, is  the  initial  or  inchoate  state  as  well  as  the  initial 
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or  inchoate  nation.  Bat  its  simple  direct  development 
gives  ns  barbarism,  or  what  is  called  oriental  despotism,  and 
which  nowhere  exists,  or  can  exist,  in  Christendom.  It 
is  found  only  in  pagan  and  Mohammedan  nations ;  Chris- 
tianity in  the  secular  order  is  republican,  and  continues  and 
completes  the  work  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  meets  with 
little  permanent  success  in  any  patriarchal  or  despotic  nation, 
and  must  either  find  or  create  civilization,  which  has  been 
developed  from  the  patriarchal  system  by  way  of  transfor- 
mation. 

But,  though  the  patriarchal  system  is  the  earliest  form  of 
government,  and  all  governments  have  been  developed  or 
modified  from  it,  the  nght  of  government  to  govern  cannot 
be  deduced  from  the  right  of  the  father  to  govern  his 
children,  for  the  parental  right  itself  is  not  ultimate  or  com- 
plete. All  governments  that  assume  it  to  be  so,  and  rest  on 
it  as  the  foundation  of  their  authority,  are  barbaric  or  des- 

?>tic,  and,  therefore,  without  any^  legitimate  authority, 
he  right  to  govern  rests  on  ownership  or  dominion. 
Where  there  is  no  proprietorship,  there  is  no  dominion ; 
and  where  there  is  no  dominion,  tnere  is  no  right  to  govern. 
Only  he  who  is  sovereign  proprietor  is  sovereign  lord. 

Property,  ownership,  dominion  rests  on  creation.  The 
maker  has  the  right  to  the  thing  made.  He,  so  far  as  he  is 
sole  creator,  is  sole  proprietor,  and  may  do  what  he  will 
with  it.  God  is  sovereign  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  uni- 
verse, because  he  is  its  sole  creator.  He  hath  the  absolute 
dominion,  because  he  is  absolute  maker.  He  has  made  it, 
he  owns  it ;  and  one  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own. 
His  dominion  is  absolute,  because  he  is  absolute  creator,  and 
he  rightly  governs  as  absolute  and  universal  lord ;  yet  he  is 
no  despot,  because  he  exercises  only  his  sovereign  right,  and 
his  own  essential  wisdom,  goodness,  justness,  rectitude,  and 
immutability  are  the  highest  of  all  conceivable  guaranties 
that  his  exercise  of  his  power  will  always  be  right,  wise,  just, 
and  good.  The  despot  is  a  man  attempting  to  be  God  upon 
earth,  and  to  exercise  a  usurped  power.  Despotism  is  based 
on  the  parental  right,  and  tne  parental  right  is  assumed  to 
be  absolute.  Hence,  your  despotic  rulers  claim  to  reign, 
and  to  be  loved  and  worshipped  as  gods.  Even  the  Roman 
emperors,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  were  addressed 
as  divinities ;  and  Theodosins  the  Great,  a  Christian,  was 
liddressed  as  "  Your  Eternity,"  Memitcu  Vestra — so  far  did 
barbarism  encroach  on  civilization,  even  under  Christian 
emperors. 
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The  right  of  the  father  over  his  child  is  an  imperfect 
right,  for  he  is  the  generator,  not  the  creator  of  his  child. 
Generation  is  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  and  is  simply 
tlie  development  or  explication  of  the  race.  The  early  Bo- 
man  law,  founded  on  the  confusion  of  generation  with  crea- 
tion, gave  the  father  absolute  authority  over  the  child — the 
right  of  life  and  death,  as  over  his  servants  or  slaves ;  but 
this  was  restricted  under  the  empire,  and  in  all  Christian 
nations  the  authority  of  the  father  is  treated,  like  all  power, 
as  a  trust.  The  child,  like  the  father  himself,  belongs  to 
the  state,  and  to  the  state  the  father  is'  answerable  for  the 
use  he  makes  of  his  authority.  The  law  fixes  the  age  of 
majority,  when  the  child  is  completely  emancipated ;  and 
even  during  his  nonage,  takes  him  from  the  father  and 
places  him  under  guardians,  in  case  the  father  is  incompe- 
tent to  fulfil  or  grossly  abuses  his  trust.  This  is  proper,  oe- 
cause  societv  contributes  to  the  life  of  the  child,  and  has  a 
right  as  well  as  an  interest  in  him.  Society,  again,  must 
suffer  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  grow  up  a  worthless  vaga- 
bond or  a  criminal ;  and  has  a  right  to  intervene,  both  in 
behalf  of  itself  and  of  the  child,  in  case  his  parents  neglect 
to  train  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
or  are  training  him  up  to  be  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  a 
murderer,  a  pest  to  the  community.  How,  then,  base  the 
right  of  society  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  father,  since,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  right  of  society  is  paramount  to  the  right  of  the 
parent  ? 

But  even  waiving  this,  and  granting  what  is  not  the  fact, 
that  the  authority  of  the  fatncr  is  absolute,  unlimited,  it 
cannot  be  the  ground  of  the  right  of  societv  to  govern. 
Assume  the  parental  ri^ht  to  be  perfect  and  inseparable 
from  the  parental  relation,  it  is  no  right  to  eovern  where 
no  such  relation  exists.  Nothing  true,  real,  solid  in  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  what  Garlyle  calls  a  ^'  sham.  The 
statesman,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  asceitains  and  conforms 
to  the  realities,  the  verities  of  things ;  and  all  jurisprudence 
that  accepts  leeal  fictions  is  imperfect,  and  even  censurable. 
The  presumptions  or  assumptions  of  law  or  politics  must 
have  a  real  and  solid  basis,  or  they  are  inadmissible.  How, 
from  the  ri^ht  of  the  father  to  govern  his  own  child,  bom 
from  his  loms,  conclude  his  right  to  govern  one  not  his 
child  ?  Or  how,  from  my  right  to  govern  my  child,  con- 
clude the  right  of  society  to  found  the  state,  instittfte 
fovemment,  and  exercise  political  authority  over  its  mem- 
ers? 
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CHAPTER  IV. — ORiam  OF  GOVERNMENT,  CONTINUED. 

11.  Bejeoting  the  patriarchal  theory  as  untenable,  and 
shrinking  from  asserting  the  divine  origin  of  government, 
lest  thev  should  favor  theocracy,  and  place  secular  society 
under  the  control  of  the  clei^y,  and  tnus  disfranchise  the 
laity,  modem  political  writers  have  sought  to  render  gov- 
ernment purely  human,  and'  maintain  that  its  origin  is 
conventional,  and  that  it  is  founded  in  compact  or  agree- 
ment. Their  theory  originated  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  predominant  in  the  last  century  and  the  first  thii*d 
of  the  present.  It  has  been,  and  perhaps  is  yet,  generally 
acceptea  by  American  politicians  and  statesmen,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  ever  trouble  their  heads  with  the  question  at  all, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  is  not  far. 

The  moral  theologians  of  the  church  have  generally 
spoken  of  government  as  a  social  pact  or  compact,  and  ex- 
plained the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of  subjects  and 
rulers  by  the  general  law  of  contracts ;  but  they  have  never 
held  that  government  originates  in  a  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  or  between  the  several 
individuals  composing  the  community.  They  have  never 
held  that  government  has  only  a  conventional  origin  or 
authority.  They  have  simply  meant,  by  the  social  compact, 
the  mutual  relations  and  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of 
princes  and  their  subjects,  as  implied  in  the  very  existence 
and  nature  of  civil  society.  Where  there  are  rights  and 
duties  on  each  side,  they  treat  the  fact,  not  as  an  agreement 
voluntarily  entered  into,  and  which  creates  them,  but  as  a 
compact  which  binds  alike  sovereign  and  subject ;  and  in 
determining  whether  either  side  has  sinned  or  not,  they  in- 
quire whetner  either  has  broken  the  tenns  of  the  social 
compact.  They  were  engaged,  not  with  the  question  whence 
does  government  derive  its  authority,  but  with  its  nature, 
and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  governors  and  the 
governed.  The  compact  itself  they  held  was  not  voluntarily 
formed  by  the  people  themselves,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  but  Mras  imposed  by  God,  either  immediately, 
or  mediately,  through  tne  law  of  nature.  "  Every  man," 
says  Cicero,  "  is  born  in  society,  and  remains  there."  They 
held  the  same,  and  maintained  that  every  one  bom  into 
society  contracts  by  that  fact  certain  obligations  to  society, 
and  society  certain  obligations  to  him ;  for  under  the  natural 
law,  every  one  has  certain  rights,  as  life,  liberty,  and  the 
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pursuit  of  happiness,  and  owes  certain  duties  to  society  for 
the  protection  and  assistance  it  affords  him. 

But  modern  political  theorists  have  abused  the  phrase 
borrowed  from  tne  theologians,  and  made  it  cover  a  political 
doctrine  which  they  would  have  been  the  last  to  accept. 
These  theorists  or  political  speculators  have  imagined  a  state 
of  nature  antecedently  to  civil  society,  in  which  men  lived 
without  government,  law,  or  manners,  out  of  which  they 
finally  came  bv  entering  into  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
some  one  of  their  numoer  to  be  king  and  to  govern  them, 
or  with  one  another  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
Hobbes,  the  English  materialist,  is  among  the  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory.  He 
held  that  men  lived,  prior  to  the  creation  of  civil  society, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  all  were  equal,  and  every  one 
had  an  equal  right  to  every  thing,  and  to  take  any  thing 
which  he  could  my  his  hands  on  and  was  strong  enough  to 
hold.  There  was  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  strongest. 
Hence,  the  state  of  nature  was  a  state  of  continual  war.  At 
length,  wearied  and  disgusted,  men  sighed  for  peace,  and, 
with  one  accord,  said  to  the  tallest,  bravest,  or  ablest  among 
them  :  Gome,  be  our  king,  our  master,  our  sovereign  lord, 
and  govern  us;  we  surrender  our  natural  rights  and  our 
natural  independence  to  you,  with  no  other  reserve  or  con- 
dition than  that  you  maintain  peace  among  us,  keep  us  from 
robbing  and  plundering  one  another  or  cutting  each  other's 
throats. 

Locke  followed  Hobbes,  and  asserted  virtually  the  same 
theory,  but  asserted  it  in  the  interests  of  liberty,  as  Hobbes 
had  asserted  it  in  the  interests  of  power.  Bousseau,  a  citi- 
zen of  Geneva,  followed  in  the  next  century  with  his  Contrat 
Social^  the  text-book  of  the  French  revolutionists — almost 
their  bible — and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  theory. 
Hitherto  the  compact  or  agreement  had  been  assumed  to  be 
between  the  governor  and  the  governed ;  Kousseau  supposes 
it  to  be  between  the  people  themselves,  or  a  compact  to 
which  the  people  are  the  only  parties.  He  adopts  the 
theory  of  a  stato  of  nature  in  which  men  lived,  antecedently 
to  their  forming  themselves  into  civil  society,  without  gov- 
ernment or  law.  All  men  in  that  state  were  equal,  and  each 
was  independent  and  sovereign  proprietor  of  himself.  These 
equal,  independent,  sovereign  individuals  met,  or  are  held 
to  have  met,  in  convention,  and  entered  into  a  compact  with 
themselves,  each  with  all,  and  all  with  each,  that  thoy  would 
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constitute  gevemment,  and  would  each  submit  to  tlie  de- 
termination and  authority  of  the  wliole,  practically  of  the 
fluctuating  and  irresponsible  majority.  Civil  society,  the 
state,  the  government,  originates  in  this  compact,  and  the 
government,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  asserts  in  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  ^'  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

This  theory,  as  so  set  forth,  or  as  modified  by  asserting 
that  the  individual  delegates  instead  of  surrendering  his 
rights  to  civil  society,  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  last  century,  and  is  still  the  more  preva- 
lent theory  with  those  among  them  who  happen  to  have 
any  theory  or  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  political 
tradition  of  the  country.  The  state,  as  defined  by  the  elder 
Adams,  is  held  to  be  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals. 
Individuals  create  civil  society,  and  may  uncreate  it  when- 
ever they  judge  it  advisable,  trior  to  the  southern  rebellion, 
nearly  every  American  asserted  with  La  Fayette,  "  the  sacred 
right  of  insurrection  "  or  revolution,  and  sympathized  with 
insurrectiouibts,  rebels,  and  revolutionists,  wlierever  they 
made  their  appearance.  Loyalty  was  held  to  be  the  correl- 
ative of  royalty,  treason  was  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and 
traitors  were  honored,  feasted,  and  eulogized  as  patriots, 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  and  champions  of  the  people.  The 
fearful  struggle  of  the  nation  against  a  rebellion  which 
threatened  its  very  existence  may  have  changed  this. 

That  there  is,  or  ever  was,  a  state  of  nature  such  as  the 
theory   assames,  may  be  questioned.      Certainly  nothing 

i)roves  that  it  is,  or  ever  was,  a  real  state.  That  there  is  a 
aw  of  nature  is  undeniable.  All  authorities  in  philosophy, 
morals,  politics,  and  jurisprudence  assert  it ;  the  state  as< 
sumes  it  as  its  own  immediate  basis,  and  the  codes  of  all 
nations  are  founded  on  it ;  universal  jurisprudence,  the^t^ 
gentium  of  the  Komans,  embodies  it,  and  the  courts  recog- 
nize and  administer  it.  It  is  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
civil  society,  and  every  state  acknowledges  its  authority. 
But  the  law  of  nature  is  as  much  in  force  in  civil  society  as 
out  of  it.  Civil  law  does  not  abrogate  or  supersede  natural 
law,  but  presupposes  it,  and  supports  itself  on  it  as  its  own 
ground  and  reason.  As  the  natural  law,  which  is  only 
natural  justice  and  equity  dictiited  by  the  reason  common 
to  all  men,  persists  in  the  civil  law,  municipal  or  interna- 
tional, as  its  informing  soul,  so  does  the  state  of  nature  per- 
sist in  the  civil  state,  natural  society  in  civil  society,  which 
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simply  develops,  applies,  and  protects  it.  Man  in  civil 
society  is  not  out  oi  nature,  but  is  in  it — ^is  in  his  most 
natural  state ;  for  society  is  natural  to  him,  and  government 
is  natural  to  society,  and  in  some  form  inseparable  from  it. 
The  state  of  nature  under  the  natural  law  is  not,  as  a  sepa- 
rate state,  an  actual  state,  and  never  was ;  but  an  abstraction, 
in  which  is  considered,  apart  from  the  concrete  existence 
called  society,  what  is  derived  immediately  from  the  natural 
law.  But  as  alwtractions  have  no  existence  out  of  the  mind 
that  forms  them,  the  state  of  nature  has  no  actual  existence 
in  the  world  of  reality  as  a  separate  state. 

But  suppose  with  the  theory  the  state  of  nature  to  have 
been  a  real  and  separate  state,  in  which  men  at  iirst  lived, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  they  ever  ffot 
out  of  it.  Can  a  man  divest  himself  of  his  nature,  or  Rft 
himself  above  it  t  Man  is  in  his  nature,  and  inseparable 
from  it.  If  his  primitive  state  was  his  natural  state,  and  if 
the  political  state  is  supernatural,  preternatural,  or  sub- 
natural,  how  passed  he  alone,  by  his  own  unaided  powers, 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  ?  The  ancients,  who  had  lost 
the  primitive  tradition  of  creation,  asserted,  indeed,  the 
primitive  man  as  springing  from  tne  eartii,  and  leading  a 
mere  animal  life,  living  in  caves  or  hollow  trees,  and  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  nuts,  without  speech,  without  science,  art, 
law,  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  prior  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  they  never  pretended 
that  man  could  come  out  of  that  state  alone  by  his  own  un- 
aided efforts.  They  ascribed  the  invention  of  language, 
art,  and  science,  the  institution  of  civil  society,  government, 
and  laws,  to  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  It  remained  for 
the  Epicureans — who,  though  unable,  like  their  modern 
successors,  the  positivists  or  developmentists,  to  believe  in 
a  first  cause,  believed  in  effects  without  causes,  or  that  things 
make  or  take  care  of  then>selves — to  assert  that  men  could, 
by  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  or  by  the  simple  exercise  of 
reason,  come  out  of  the  primitive  state,  and  institute  what 
in  modern  times  is  called  cwUtd,  civility,  or  civilization., 

The  partisans  of  this  theory  of  the  state  of  nature  from 
which  men  have  emerged  by  the  voluntary  and  deliberate 
formation  of  civil  society,  forget  that  if  government  is  not 
the  sole  condition,  it  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
progress.  The  only  progressive  nations  are  civilized  or  re- 
publican nations.  Savage  and  barbarous  tribes  are  unpro- 
gressive.  Ages  on  ages  roll  over  them  without  changing  any 
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thing  in  their  state ;  and  Niebuhr  has  well  remarked  with* 
others,  that  history  records  no  instance  of  a  savage  tribe  or 
people  having  become  civilized  by  its  own  spontaneous  or 
indigenous  em>rts.  If  savage  tribes  have  ever  become  civil- 
ized, it  has  been  by  influences  from  abroad,  by  the  aid  of 
men  already  civilized,  through  conquest,  colonies,  or  mis- 
sionaries ;  never  by  their  own  indigenous  efforts,  nor  even 
.by  commerce,  as  is  so  confidently  asserted  in  this  mercantile 
age.  Nothing  in  all  history  indicates  the  ability  of  a  sav- 
age people  to  pass  of  itself  from  the  savage  state  to  the 
civilized.  But  the  primitive  man,  as  described  by  Horace 
in  his  SaiireSy  and  asserted  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  Eousseau,and 
others,  is  far  below  the  savage.  The  lowest,  most  degraded, 
and  most  debased  savage  tribe  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
has  at  least  some  rude  outlines  or  feeble  reminiscences  of  a 
social  state,  of  government,  morals,  law,  and  religion,  for 
even  in  superstition  the  most  gross  there  is  a  reminiscence 
of  true  religion ;  but  the  people  in  the  alleged  state  of  nat- 
ure have  none. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  deceive  themselves  by  trans- 

Eorting  into  their  imaginary  state  of  nature  the  views, 
abits,  and  capacities  of  the  civilized  man.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  difiicult  for  men  who  have  been  civilized,  who  have  tne 
intelligence,  the  arts,  tl^e  affections,  and  the  habits  of  civili- 
zation, if  deprived  by  some  great  social  convulsion  of  society, 
and  thrown  back  on  the  so-called  state  of  nature,  or  cast 
away  on  some  uninhabited  island  in  the  ocean,  and  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  reconstruct 
civil  society,  and  reestablish  and  maintain  civil  government 
They  are  civilized  men,  and  bear  civil  society  in  their  own 
life.  But  these  are  no  representatives  of  the  primitive  man 
in  the  alleged  state  of  nature.  These  primitive  men  have 
no  experience,  no  knowledge,  no  conception  even  of  civil- 
ized life,  or  of  any  state  superior  to  that  in  which  they  have 
thus  far  lived.  How  then  can  they,  since,  on  the  theory, 
civil  society  has  no  root  in  nature,  but  is  a  purely  artificial 
creation,  even  conceive  of  civilization,  much  less  realize 
it? 

These  theorists,  as  theorists  always  do,  fail  to  make  a  com- 
plete  abstraction  of  the  civilized  state,  and  conclude  from 
what  they  feel  they  could  do  in  case  civil  society  were 
broken  up,  what  men  may  do  and  have  done  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Men  cannot  divest  themselves  of  themselves,  and, 
whatever  their  efforts  to  do  it^  they  think,  reason,  and  act 
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as  thev  are.  Every  writer,  whatever  else  he  writes,  writes 
himself.  The  advocates  of  the  theory,  to  have  made  their  ab- 
straction complete,  should  have  presented  their  primitive 
man  as  below  the  lowest  known  savage,  nnprogressive,  and 
in  himself  incapable  of  developing  any  progressive  energy. 
Unprogressive,  and,  without  foreign  assistance,  incapable  of 
•rogress,  how  is  it  possible  for  your  primitive  man  to  pass, 
y  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  from  the  alleged  state  of  nat- 
ure to  that  of  civilization,  of  which  he  has  no  conception, 
and  towards  which  no  innate  desire,  no  instinct,  no  divine 
insniration  pushes  him  t 

But  even  if,  by  some  happy  inspiration,  hardly  suppos- 
able  without  supernatural  intervention  repudiated  by  the 
theory — ^if  by  some  happj^  inspiration,  a  rare  individual 
should  so  far  rise  above  the  state  of  nature  as  to  conceive  of 
civil  society  and  of  civil  government,  how  could  he  carry 
his  conception  into  execution  ?  Conception  is  always  easier 
than  its  realization,  and  between  the  design  and  its  execution 
there  is  always  a  weary  distance.  The  poetry  of  all  nations 
is  a  wail  over  unrealized  ideals.  It  is  little  that  even  the 
wisest  and  most  potent  statesman  can  realize  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  necessary  for  the  state :  political,  legislative, 
or  judicial  reforms,  even  when  loudly  demanded,  and  fa- 
vored by  authority,  are  hard  to  be  effected,  and  not  seldom 
generations  come  and  go  without  effecting  them.  The  re- 
publics of  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Campanella,  Harrington, 
as  the  communities  of  Bobei*t  Owen  and  M.  Cabet,  remain 
Utopias,  not  solely  because  intrinsically  absurd,  though  so 
in  fact,  but  chie^  because  they  are  innovations,  have  no 
support  in  experience,  and  require  for  their  realization  the 
modes  of  thought,  habits,  manners,  character,  life,  which 
only  their  introduction  and  realization  can  supply.  So  to 
be  able  to  execute  the  design  of  passing  from  the  supposed 
state  of  nature  to  civilization,  the  reformer,  would  need  the 
intelligence,  the  habits,  and  characters  in  the  public  which 
are  not  possible  without  civilization  itself.  Some  philoso- 
phers suppose  men  have  invented  language,  for^ttmg  that 
It  requires  language  to  give  the  ability  to  invent  lan- 
guage. 

Men  are  little  moved  by  mere  reasoning,  however  clear 
and  convincing  it  may  be.  They  are  moved  by  their  affec- 
tions, passions,  instincts,  and  nabits.  Boutine  is  more 
powerful  with  them  than  logic.  A  few  are  greedy  of  nov- 
elties, and  are  always  for  trying  experiments ;  but  the  great 
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body  of  the  people  of  all  nations  have  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  abandon  what  they  know  for  what  they  know  not. 
They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  slaves  of  their  own  vis  in- 
erticBj  and  will  not  make  the  necessary  exertion  to  chan^ 
their  existing  mode  of  life,  even  for  a  better.  Interest  it- 
self is  powerless  before  their  indolence,  prejudice,  habits, 
and  usages.  Kever  were  philosophers  more  ignorant  of 
human  nature  than  they,  so  numerous  in  the  last  century, 
who  imagined  that  men  can  be  always  moved  by  a  sense  of 
interest,  and  that  enlightened  self-interest,  PiiUeret  hien  en- 
tenduy  suffices  to  found  and  sustain  the  state.  Ko  reform, 
no  change  in  the  constitution  of  government  or  of  society, 
whatever  the  advantages  it  may  promise,  can  be  successful, 
if  introduced,  unless  it  has  its  root  or  germ  in  the  past.  Man 
is  never  a  creator ;  he  can  only  develop  and  continue,  be- 
cause he  is  himself  a  creature,  and  only  a  second  cause.  The 
children  of  Israel,  when  they  encountered  the  privations  of 
the  wilderness  that  lay  between  them  and  tne  promised 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  fainted  in  spirit,  and 
begged  Moses  to  lead  them  back  to  Egypt,  and  permit  them 
to  return  to  slavery. 

In  the  alleged  state  of  nature,  as  the  philosophers  describe 
it,  there  is  no  germ  of  civilization,  and  the  transition  to  civil 
society  would  not  be  a  development,  but  a  complete  rup- 
ture with  the  past,  and  an  entire  new  creation.  When  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  necessary  reforms  are  intro- 
duced in  old  and  highly  civilized  nations,  and  when  it  can 
seldom  be  done  at  all  without  terrible  political  and  social 
convulsions,  how  can  we  suppose  men  without  society,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  it,  can  deliberately,  and,  as  it  were, 
with  ^^/nalioe  af orethought,"*found  society  ?  Without  gov- 
ernment, and  destitute  tJike  of  habits  of  obedience  and  hab- 
its of  command,  how  can  they  initiate,  establish,  and  sustain 
^vernment  t  To  suppose  it,  would  be  to  suppose  that  men 
m  a  state  of  nature,  without  culture,  vrithout  science,  vrith- 
out  any  of  the  arts,  even  the  most  simple  and  necessary,  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  men  formed  under  the  most  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Was  Bousseau  right  in  asserting  civili- 
zation as  a  fall,  as  a  deterioration  of  the  race  ? 

But  suppose  the  state  of  nature,  even  suppose  that  men, 
by  some  miracle  or  other,  can  get  out  of  it  and  found  civil 
society,  tl)e  origin  of  government  as  authority  in  compact  is 
not  yet  established.  According  to  the  theory,  the  rights  of 
civil  society  are  derived  from  uie  rights  of  the  individuals 
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who  form  or  enter  into  the  compact.  Bat  individuals  can- 
not give  what  they  have  not,  and  no  individual  has  in  him- 
self the  right  to  govern  another.  By  the  law  of  nature  all 
men  have  equal  rights,  are  equals,  and  ecjuals  have  no 
authority  one  over  another.  jSlot  has  an  individual  the 
sovereign  right  even  to  himself,  or  the  ri^ht  to  dispose  of 
himselt  as  he  pleases.  Man  is  not  God,  independent,  self- 
existing,  and  self-sufficing.  He  is  dependent,  and  depend- 
ent not  only  on  his  Maker,  but  on  his  fellow-men,  on  society, 
and  even  on  nature,  or  the  material  world.  That  on  which 
he  depends,  in  the  measure  in  which  he  depends  on  it,  con- 
tributes to  his  existence,  to  his  life,  and  to  his  well-being, 
and  has,  bv  virtue  of  its  contribution,  a  right  in  him  and  to 
him ;  and  hence  it  is  that  nothing  is  more  painful  to  the 
proud  spirit  than  to  receive  a  favor  that  lays  him  under  an 
obligation  to  another.  The  ri£:ht  of  that  on  which  man  de- 
pends, and  by  communion  with  which  he  lives,  limits  his 
own  right  over  himself. 

Man  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  society,  for  it  is  not 
his  only  medium  of  communion  with  God,  and  therefore 
its  right  to  him  is  neither  absolute  nor  unlimited  ;  but  still 
he  depends  on  it,  lives  in  it,  and  cannot  live  without  it.  It 
has,  then,  certain  rights  over  him,  and  he  cannot  enter  into 
any  compact,  league,  or  alliance  that  society  does  not  author- 
ize, or  at  least  permit  These  rights  of  society  override  his 
rights  to  himself,  and  he  can  neither  surrender  them  nor 
delegate  them.  Other  rights,  as  the  rights  of  religion  and 
property,  which  are  held  directly  from  God  and  nature,  and 
which  are  independent  of  society,  are  included  in  what  are 
called  the  natural  rights  of  man ;  and  these  rights  cannot  be 
surrendered  in  forming  civil  society,  for  they  are  rights  of 
man  only  before  civil  society,  and  therefoi'e  not  his  to  cede, 
and  because  they  are  precisely  the  rights  that  government 
is  bound  to  respect  and  protect.  The  compact,  then,  can- 
not be  formed  as  pretended,  for  the  only  riglits  individuals 
could  dele^te  or  surrender  to  society  to  constitute  the  sum 
of  the  rignts  of  government  are  hers  already,  and  those 
which  are  not  hers  are  those  which  cannot  be  delegated  or 
surrendered,  and  in  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  ox  which, 
it  is  the  duty,  the  chief  end  of  government  to  protect  each 
and  every  individual. 

The  convention  not  only  is  not  a  fact,  but  individuals 
have  no  authority  without  society,  to  meet  in  convention, 
and  enter  into  the  alleged  compact,  because  they  are  not 
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independent,  sovereign  individaah.  But  pass  over  this : 
suppose  the  convention,  suppose  the  compact,  it  must  still 
be  conceded  that  it  binds  and  can  bind  only  those  who 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  enter  into  it.  This  is  conceded 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  American  congress  of  1776,  in  the 
assertion  that  government  derives  its  ''just  powers  from 
t^e  consent  of  the  governed."  This  consent,  as  the  matter 
is  one  of  life  and  death,  must  be  free,  deliberate,  formal, 
explicit,  not  simplv  an  assumed,  implied,  or  constructive 
consent.  It  must  6e  given  personally,  and  not  by  one  for 
another  without  his  express  authority. 

It  is  usual  to  infer  the  consent  or  the  acceptance  of  the  ^ 
terms  of  the  compact  from  the  silence  of  the  individual,^ 
and  also  from  his  continued  residence  in  the  country  and 
submission  tp  its  govemn^ent.  But  residence  is  no  evidence 
of  consent,  because  it  may  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
individual  may  be  unable  to  emigrate,  if  he  would ;  and  by 
what  right  can  individuals  form  an  agreement  to  which  I 
must  consent  or  else  migrate  to  some  strange  land  1  Can 
my  consent,  under  such  circumstances,  even  if  given,  be 
any  thing  but  a  forced  consent,  a  consent  ^ven  under  duress, 
and  therefore  invalid  t  Nothing  can  be  mf qrred  from  one's 
silence,  for  he  may  have  many  reasons  for  beine  silent  be- 
sides approval  of  the  government.  He  may  be  suent  because 
rch  would  avail  nothing ;  because  to  protest  might  be 
jerous — cost  him  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life ;  because  he 
sees  and  knows  nothing  better,  and  is  ignorant  that  he  has 
any  choice  in  the  case  ;  or  because,  as  very  likely  is  the  fact 
with  the  majority,  he  has  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
the  matter,  or  never  had  his  attention  called  to  it,  and  has 
no  mind  on  the  subject. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  certainly  must  be  excluded 
from  the  compact  or  obligation  to  obey  the  government 
created  by  it  all  the  women  of  a  nation,  all  the  children  too 
young  to  be  capable  of  giving  their  consent,  and  all  who  are 
too  ignorant,  too  weak  of  mind  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  These  several  classes  cannot  be  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  anv  country.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  them  {  Leave  them  witnout  government  ? 
Extend  the  power  of  the  government  over  them  t  By  what 
right  f  GK>vernment  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  that  consent  they  have  not  given. 
Whence  does  one-fourth  of  the  population  get  its  right  to 
govern  the  other  three-fourths  t 
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But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  rights  of  minorities  t  Is 
the  rale  of  unanimity  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  convention, 
and  in  the  government,  when  it  goes  into  open^tionf 
Unanimity  is  impracticable,  for  where  there  are  many  men 
there  will  be  dif^rences  of  opinion.  The  rule  of  unanimity 
gives  to  each  individual  a  veto  on  the  whole  proceeding, 
which  was  the  grand  defect  of  the  Polish  constitution. 
Each  member  of  the  Polish  diet,  which  included  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  had  an  absolute  veto,  and  could,  alone, 
arrest  the  whole  action  of  the  government.  Will  you  sub- 
stitute the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  say  the  majority  must 
govern  t  By  what  right  t  It  is  agreed  to  in  the  conven- 
tion. Unanimously,  or  only  by  a  majority  t  The  right  of 
the  majority  to  have  their  will  is,  on  the  social  compact 
theorv,  a  conventional  right,  and  therefore  cannot  come  into 
play  before  the  convention  is  completed,  or  the  social  com- 
pact is  framed  and  accepted.  How,  in  settling  the  terms 
of  the  compact,  will  you  proceed  ?  By  majorities  ?  But 
suppose  a  minority  objects,  and  demands  two-thirds,  three- 
fourths,  or  four-fifths,  and  votes  against  the  majority  rule, 
which  is  carried  only  by  a  simple  plurality  of  votes,  will 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  bind  the  dissenting 
minority}  What  gives  to  the  majority  the  right  to  govern 
the  minority  who  dissent  from  its  action  ? 

On  the  supposition  that  society  has  rights  not  derived 
from  individuals,  and  which  are  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  good  reason  why  the  majority  should  prevail 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  government,  because  the 
majority  is  the  best  representative  practicable  of  society  it- 
self ;  and  if  the  constitution  secures  to  minorities  and  dis- 
senting individuals  their  natural  rights  and  their  equal  rights 
as  citizens,  they  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  for  the 
majority  in  sucn  case  has  no  power  to  tyrannize  over  them 
or  to  oppress  them.  But  the  theory  under  examination  de- 
nies that  society  has  any  rights  except  such  as  it  derives 
from  individuals  who  all  have  equal  rights.  According  to 
it,  society  is  itself  conventional,  and  created  by  free,  inde- 
pendent, equal,  sovereign  individuals.  Society  is  a  congress 
of  sovereigns,  in  which  no  one  has  authority  over  another, 
and  no  one  can  be  rightfully  forced  to  submit  to  any  decree 
against  his  will.  In  such  a  confess  the  rule  of  the  majority 
is  manifestly  improper,  illegitimate,  and  invalid,  unless 
adopted  by  unanimous  consent. 

^ut  this  is  not  alL    The  individual  is  always  the  equal  of 
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himself,  and  if  the  govemmeni  derives  its  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  Jie  governs  in  the  government,  and 
parts  with  none  of  his  original  sovereignty.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  his  master,  bnt  his  agent,  as  the  principal  only 
delegates,  not  surrenders,  his  rights  and  powers  to  the  agent. 
He  is  free  at  any  time  he  pleases  to  recall  the  powers  he 
has  delegated,  to  eive  new  instmctions,  or  to  dismiss  him. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  individual  survives  the  compact,  and 

Sirsists  through  aU  the  acts  of  his  agent,  the  government. 
Q  must,  then,  be  free  to  withdraw  from  Sie  compact 
whenever  he  juds^es  it  advisable.  Secession  is  perfectly 
legitimate  if  goVemment  is  simply  a  contract  between  eqnals. 
The  disaffected,  the  criminal,  the  thief  the  government 
would  send  to  prison,  or  the  murderer  it  would  hang,  would 
be  very  likely  to  revoke  his  consent,  and  to  secede  from  the 
state.  Any  number  of  individuals  large  enough  to  count  a 
majority  among  themselves,  indisposed  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment  taxes,  or  to  perform  the  military  service  exacted, 
might  hold  a  convention,  adopt  a  secession  ordinance,  and 
declare  themselves  a  free,  independent,  sovereign  state,  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  tax-collector  and  the  provost-marshal, 
and  that,  too,  without  forfeiting  their  estates  or  changing 
their  domicile.  Would  the  government  employ  military 
force  to  coerce  them  back  to  their  allegiance?  By  what 
right  f  Government  is  their  agent,  their  creature,  and  no 
man  owes  allegiance  to  his  own  agent,  or  creature. 

The  compact  could  bind  only  temporarily,  and  could  at 
any  moment  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Jefferson  saw  this,  and  very 
consistently  maintained  that  one  generation  has  no  power 
to  bind  another ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  he  asserted 
the  right  of  revolution,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in 
every  nation  a  revolution  once  in  every  generation  is  de- 
sirable, that  is,  according  to  his  reckoning,  once  every  nine- 
teen years.  The  doctrine  that  one  genen^tion  has  no  power 
to  hind  its  successor  is  not  only  a  logical  conclusion  from 
the  theory  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  since  a  generation  cannot  give 
its  consent  before  it  is  bom,  bat  is  very  convenient  for  a 
nation  that  has  contracted  a  large  national  debt ;  yet,  per- 
haps, not  so  convenient  to  the  public  creditor,  since  the  new 
generation  may  take  it  into  its  head  not  to  assume  or  dis-. 
charge  the  obligations  of  its  predecessor,  but  to  repudiate 
them.  No  man,  certainly,  can  contract  for  any  one  but 
himself ;  and  how  then  can  the  son  be  bound,  without  his 
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own  personal  or  individual  consent,  freolj  given,  by  the 
obligations  entered  into  by  his  father  ? 

Tne  social  compact  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  indi  vidnals 
who  form  it,  and  as  necessarily,  unless  renewed,  expires 
with  them.  It  thus  creates  no  state,  no  political  corporation, 
which  survives  in  all  its  rights  and  powers,  though  individ- 
uals die.  The  state  is  on  this  theory  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, and  in  principle,  except  that  it  is  not  a  secret  society, 
in  no  respect  differs  from  tne  Carbonari,  or  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle.  When  Orsini  attempted  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  emperor  of  the  French,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  order  of  the  Carbonari,  of  which  the  emperor 
was  a  member,  he  was,  if  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment in  compact  be  true,  no  more  an  assassin  than  was  the 
officer  who  executed  on  the  gallows  the  rebel  spies  and  in- 
cendiaries Beal  and  Kennedy. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  alleged  social  compact  has  in  it  no 
social  or  civil  element.  It  does  not  and  cannot  create  so- 
ciety. It  can  give  only  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  and 
sotsiety  is  not  an  aggregation  nor  even  an  organization  of  in- 
dividuals. It  is  an  organism,  and  individuals  live  in  its  life 
as  well  as  it  in  theirs.  There  is  a  real  living  solidarity, 
which  makes  individuals  membera  of  the  social  body,  and 
members  one  of  another.  There  is  no  society  without  in- 
dividuals, and  there  are  no  individuals  without  society  ;  but 
in  society  there  is  that  which  is  not  individual,  and  is  more 
than  all  individuals.  The  social  compact  is  an  attempt  to 
substitute  for  this  real  living  solidarity,  which  gives  to  soci- 
ety at  once  unity  of  life  and  diveraity  of  members,  an  artificial 
solidarity,  a  fictitious  unity  for  a  real  unity,  and  member- 
ship by  contract  for  real  living  membership,  a  cork  leg  for 
that  which  nature  herself  gives.  Beal  government  has  its 
ground  in  this  real  living  solidarity,  and  repi*esents  the  so- 
cial element,  which  is  not  individual,  but  above  all  individ- 
uals, as  man  i^  above  men.  But  the  theory  substitutes  a 
simple  agency  for  government,  and  makes  each  individual 
its  principal.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  this  agency 
a  government.  It  has  no  one  feature  or  element  of  govern- 
ment It  has  only  an  artificial  unity,  based  on  diversity; 
its  authority  is  only  personal,  individual,  and  in  no  sense  a 
public  authority,  representing  a  public  will,  a  public  right, 
or  a  public  interest.  In  no  country  could  government  be 
adopted  and  sustained  if  men  were  left  to  the  wisdom  or 
justness  of  their  theories,  or  in  the  general  afiFairs  of  life 
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acted  on  them.  Society,  and  government  as  representing 
society,  has  a  real  existence,  life,  faculties,  and  organs  of  its 
own,  not  derived  or  derivable  fro^n  individuala  As  well 
might  it  be  maintained  that  the  human  body  consists  in  and 
derives  all  its  life  from  the  particles  of  matter  it  assimilates 
from  its  food,  and  which  are  constantly  escaping,  as  to  main- 
tain that  society  derives  its  life,  or  government  its  powers, 
from  individaals.  !No  mechanical  aggregation  of  bmte 
matter  can  make  a  living  body,  if  there  is  ^  living  and 
assimilating  principle  witnin ;  and  no  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals, however  closely  bound  together  oy  pacts  or  oaths, 
can  make  society  where  there  is  no  informing  social  princi- 
ple that  aggregates  and  assimilates  them  to  a  living  body, 
or  produce  that  mystic  existence  called  a  state  or  common- 
wealth. 

The  origin  of  government  in  the  control  social  supposes 
the  nation  to  be  a  purely  personal  affair.  It  gives  the 
government  no  territorial  status,  and  clothes  it  with  no  terri- 
torial rights  or  jurisdiction.  The  government  that  could  so 
originate  would  be,  if  any  thing,  a  barbaric,  not  a  republi- 
can government.  It  has  only  the  rights  conferred  on  it, 
surrendered  or  delegated  to  it  by  individuals,  and  therefore, 
at  best,  only  individual  rights.  Individuals  can  confer  only 
such  rights  as  they  have  in  the  supposed  state  of  nature.  In 
that  state  there  is  neither  private  nor  public  domain.  The 
earth  in  that  state  is  not  property,  and  is  open  to  the  first 
occupant,  and  the  occupant  can  lay  no  claim  to  any  more 
than  he  actually  occupies.  Whence,  then,  does  government 
derive  its  territorial  lurisdiction,  and  its  right  of  eminent 
domain  claimed  by  all  national  governments  ?  Whence  its 
title  to  vacant  or  unoccupied  lands  ?  How  does  any  par- 
ticular government  fix  its  territorial  boundaries,  and  obtain 
the  right  to  prescribe  who  may  occupy,  and  on  what  condi- 
tions, the  vacant  lands  within  those  boundaries  t  Whence 
does  it  get  its  jurisdiction  of  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
and  the  seaboard  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  appertain- 
ing to  its  domain }  Here  are  rights  that  it  could  not  have 
derived  from  individuals,  for  individuals  never  possessed 
thfem  in  the  so-called  state  of  nature.  The  concocters  of 
the  theory  evidently  overlooked  these  rights,  or  considered 
them  of  no  importance.  They  seem  never  to  have  contem- 
plated the  existence  of  territorial  states,  or  the  division  of 
mankind  into  nations  fixed  to  the  soil.  They  seem  not  to 
have  supposed  the  earth  could  be  appropriated ;  and,  indeed. 
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many  of  their  followers  pretend  that  it  cannot  be,  and  that 
the  public  lands  of  a  nation  are  open  lands,  and  whoso 
chooses  may  occapy  them,  withoat  leave  asked  of  the  nar 
tional  authority  or  granted.  The  American  people  retain 
more  than  one  reminiscence  of  the  nomadic  and  predatory 
habits  of  their  Teutonic  or  Scythian  ancestors  before  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  or  the  Danube,  on  the 
Northern  Ocean,  in  Scania,  or  came  in  contact  with  the 
Gr8Bco>Boman^civilization. 

Yet  mankind  are  divided  into  nations,  and  all  civilized 
nations  are  fixed  to  the  soil.  Tlie  territory  is  defined,  and 
is  the  domain  of  the  state,  from  which  all  private  proprie- 
tors hold  their  title-deeds.  Individual  proprietors  nold 
under  the  state,  and  often  hold  more  than  tiiey  occupy ;  but 
it  retains  in  all  private  estates  the  eminent  domain,  and 

firohibits  the  alienation  of  land  to  one  who  is  not  a  citizen, 
t  defends  its  domain,  its  public  unoccupied  lands,  and  the 
lands  owned  by  private  individuals,  against  ail  foreign 
powers.  Now  whence,  if  government  has  only  the  rights 
ceded  it  by  individuals,  does  it  get  this  domain,  and  hold 
the  right  to  treat  settlers  on  even  its  unoccupied  lands  as 
trespassers  ?  In  the  state  of  nature  the  territorial  rights  of 
individuals,  if  any  they  have,  are  restricted  to  the  portion 
of  land  they  occupy  with  their  rude  culture,  and  witli  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  in  civilized  nations  to  what  they  Hold 
from  the  state,  and,  therefore,  the  right  as  held  and  de- 
fended by  all  nations,  and  without  which  the  nation  has  no 
status,  no  fixed  dwelling,  and  is  and  can  be  no  state,  could 
never  have  been  derived  from  individuals.  The  earliest 
notices  of  Rome  show  the  city  in  possession  of  the  sacred 
territory,  to  which  the  state  and  all  political  power  are  at- 
tached. Whence  did  Bome  become  a  landholder,  and  the 
governing  people  a  territorial  people  ?  Whence  does  any 
nation  become  a  territorial  nation  and  lord  of  the  domain  ? 
Oertainly  never  by  the  cession  of  individuals,  and  hence  no 
civilized  government  ever  did  or  could  originate  in  the  so- 
called  social  compact. 

CHAPTKB  V. — ORIGIN  OP  GOVERNMENT,  OONTINDED. 

III.  The  tendency  of  the  last  century  was  to  individualism; 
that  of  the  present  is  to  socialism.  The  theory  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Jefferson,  though  not  formally  aban- 
doned, and  still  held  by  many,  has  latterly  been  much  modi- 
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fied,  if  not  wholly  transformed.  Sovereignty,  it  is  now 
maintained,  is  inherent  in  the  people;  not  individually,  in- 
deed, bnt  collectively,  or  the  people  as  society.  The  con- 
stitation  is  held  not  to  be  simply  a  compact  or  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  people  as  individuals  creating  civil  so- 
ciety and  government,  but  a  law  ordained  by  the  sovereign 
people,  prescribing  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  defin- 
ing its  rights  and  powera 

This  transformation,  which  is  rather  going  on  than  com- 
pleted, is,  under  one  aspect  at  least,  a  progress,  or  rather  a 
return  to  the  sounder  principles  of  antiqnity.  Under  it 
government  ceases  to  be  a  mere  agency,  which  must  obtain 
the  assassin's  consent  to  be  hung  before  it  can  rightfully 
hang  him,  and  becomes  authority,  which  is  one  and  im- 
perative. The  people  taken  collectively  are  society, 
and  society  is  a  living  organism,  not  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  individuals.  It  does  not,  of  course,  exist  without 
individuals,  but  it  is  something  more  than  individuals,  and 
has  rights  not  derived  from  them,  and  which  are  paramount 
to  theirs.  There  is  more  truth,  and  truth  of  a  higher  order, 
in  this  than  in  the  theory  of  the  social  compact.  Individu- 
als, to  a  certain  extent,  derive  their  life  from  Ood  through 
society,  and  so  far  they  depend  on  her,  and  they  are  hers ; 
she  owns  them,  and  has  the  right  to  do  as  she  will  with 
them.  On  this  theory  the  state  emanates  from  society,  and 
is  supreme.  It  coincides  with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Iloman 
theory,  as  expressed  by  Cicero,  already  cited,  that  man  is  bom 
in  society  and  remains  there,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  ancient  Greek  and  Iloman  patriotism,  which  still 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  The  state 
with  Greece  and  Kome  was  a  living  reality,  and  loyalty  a 
religion.  The  Romans  held  Home  to  be  a  divinity,  gave 
her  statues  and  altars,  and  offered  her  divine  worship.  This 
was  superstition,  no  doubt,  but  it  had  in  it  an  element  of 
truth.  To  every  true  philosopher  there  is  something  di- 
vine in  the  state,  and  truth  in  all  theories.  Society  stands 
nearer  to  God,  and  participates  more  immediately  of  the 
divine  essence,  and  the  state  is  a  more  lively  image  of  God 
than  the  individual.  It  was  man,  the  generic  and  repro- 
ductive man,  not  the  isolated  individual,  that  was  created  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Maker.  ^'  And  God  created 
man  in  nis  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them." 

This  theory  is  usually  called  the  democratic  theory,  and 
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it  enlists  in  its  support  the  instincts,  the  intelligence,  the 
living  forces,  and  active  tendencies  of  the  age.  Kings, 
kaisers,  and  hierarchies  are  powerless  before  it,  and  war 
against  it  in  vain.  The  most  they  can  do  is  to  restrain  its 
excesses,  or  to  guard  against  its  abuses.  Its  advocates,  in 
returning  to  it,  sometimes  revive  in  its  name  the  old  pagan 
superstition.  Not  a  few  of  the  European  democrats  recog- 
nize in  the  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell,  no  power  superior 
to  the  people,  and  say  not  only  people-king,  out  people-god. 
They  say  absolutely,  without  any  qualification,  tne  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  make  their  will  the  su- 
preme law,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  religion,  philosophy, 
morals,  science,  and  the  arts.  The  people  not  only  found 
the  state,  but  also  the  church.  They  inspire  or  reveal  the 
truth,  ordain  or  prohibit  worships,  judge  of  doctrines,  and 
decide  cases  of  conscience.  Mazzini  said,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  Boman  republic  in  1848,  the  question  of  religion 
must  be  remitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  Yet  this 
theory  is  the  dominant  theory  of  the  age,  and  is  in  all  civ- 
ilized nations  advancing  with  apparent^  irresistible  force. 

But  this  theory  has  its  difficulties.  Who  are  the  collective 
people  that  have  the  rights  of  society,  or,  who  are  the  sov- 
ereign people  ?  The  word  people  is  vague,  and  in  itself  de- 
termines nothing.  It  may  mclude  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber; it  may  mean  the  political  people,  or  it  may  mean 
simply  ])opuIation ;  it  may  mean  peasants,  artisans,  shop- 
keepers, traders,  merchants,  as  distmguished  from  the  no- 
bility ;  hired  laborers  or  workmen  as  distinguished  from 
their  employer,  or  slaves  as  distinguished  from  their  master 
or  owner.  In  which  of  these  senses  is  the  word  to  be  taken 
when  it  is  said,  "  The  people  are  sovereign  ?"  The  people 
are  the  population  or  inhabitants  of  one  and  the  same  coun- 
try. Tnat  is  something.  But  who  or  what  determines  the 
country?  Is  the  country  the  whole  territory  of  the  globe  ? 
That  will  not  be  said,  especially  since  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  and  their  division  into  separate  nations.  Is  the 
territory  indefinite  or  undefined  t  Then  indefinite  or  un- 
defined are  its  inhabitants,  or  the  people  invested  with  the 
rights  of  societv.  Is  it  defined  and  its  boundai*ies  fixed  t 
Who  has  done  it  ?  The  people.  But  who  are  the  people  t 
We  are  as  wise  as  we  were  at  starting.  The  logicians  say 
that  the  definition  of  idem  per  ideniy  or  the  same  by  the 
same,  is  simply  no  definition  at  alL 

The  people  are  the  nation,  undoubtedly,  if  you  mean  by 
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the  people  the  sovereign  people.  But  who  are  the  people 
constituting  the  nation?  The  sovereign  people?  This  is 
only  to  revolve  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  nation  is  the  tribe 
or  the  people  living  under  the  same  regimen,  and  bom  of 
the  same  ancestor,  or  sprung  from  the  same  ancestor  or  pro- 
genitor. But  where  find  a  nation  in  this  the  primitive  sense 
of  the  word  ?  Migration,  conquest,  and  intermarriage  have 
so  broken  up  and  intermingled  the  primitive  races,  that  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  if  a  single  nation,  tribe,  or  family  of 
unmixed  blood  now  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
Frenchman,  Italian,  Spaniard,  German,  or  Englishman  may 
have  the  blood  of  a  hundred  different  races  coursing  in  his 
veins.  The  nation  is  the  people  inhabiting  the  same  country 
and  united  under  one  ana  the  same  government,  it  is  further 
answered.  The  nation,  then,  is  not  purely  personal,  but  also 
territorial.  Then,  again,  the  question  comes  up,  who  or  what 
determines  the  territory  ?  The  government  *  But  not  be- 
fore it  is  constituted,  and  it  cannot  be  constituted  till  its 
territorial  limits  are  determined.  The  tribe  doubtless  oc- 
cupies territory,  but  is  not  fixed  to  it,  and  derives  no  juris- 
diction from  it,  and  therefore  is  not  territorial.  jSut  a 
nation,  in  the  modern  or  civilized  sense,  is  fixed  to  the  ter- 
ritory, and  derives  from  it  its  jurisdiction,  or  sovereignty; 
•  and,  therefore,  till  the  territory  is  determined,  the  nation  is 
not  and  cannot  be  determined. 

The  question  is  not  an  idle  question.     It  is  one  of  great 

Sracticsu  importance ;  for,  till  it  is  settled,  we  can  neither 
etermine  who  are  the  sovereign  people,  nor  who  are  united 
under  one  and  the  same  government.  Laws  have  no  extra- 
territorial force,  and  the  officer  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
force the  national  laws  beyond  the  national  territory  would 
be  a  trespasser.  If  the  limits  are  undetermined  the  govern- 
ment is  not  territorial,  and  can  claim  as  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion only  those  who  choose  to  acknowledge  its  authority. 
The  importance  of  the  question  has  been  recently  brought 
home  to  the  American  people  by  the  secession  of  eleven  or 
more  states  from  the  Union.  Were  these  states  a  part  of 
the  American  nation,  or  were  they  not?  Was  the  war 
which  followed  secession,  and  which  cost  so  many  lives  and 
80  much  treasure,  a  civil  war  or  a  foreign  war  ?  Were  the 
secessionists  traitors  and  rebels  to  their  sovereign,  or  were 
they  patriots  fighting  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
their  country  and  the  right  of  seli-govemment  ?  All  on 
both  sides  agreed  that  the  nation  is  sovereign  ;  the  dispute 
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was  as  to  the  existence  of  the  nation  itself,  and  the  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Donbtless,  when  a  nation  has  ^  gener- 
ally recognized  existence  as  an  historical  fact,  most  of  the 
dimcalties  in  determining  who  are  the  sovereim  people  can 
be  got  over;  but  the  question  here  concerns  the  mstitution 
of  government,  and  determining  who  constitute  society  and 
have  the  right  to  meet  in  person,  or  by  their  delegates  in 
convention,  to  institute  it.  Tins  question,  so  important, 
and  at  times  so  difScult,  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment in  the  people  collectively,  or  the  nation,  aoes  not  solve, 
or  furnish  any  means  of  solving. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  surmounted,  there  is  still  an- 
other, and  a  very  grave  one,  to  overcome.  The  theory  as- 
sumes that  the  people  collectively,  "in  their  own  native 
right  and  might,''  are  sovereign.  According  to  it  the  peo- 
ple are  ultimate,  and  free  to  oo  whatever  they  please.  This 
sacrifices  individual  freedom.  The  origin  of  government  in 
a  compact  entered  into  by  individuals,  each  with  all  and  all 
with  each,  sacrificed  the  rights  of  society,  and  assumed 
each  individual  to  be  in  himself  an  independent  sover- 
eignty. If  logicallv  carried  out,  there  could  be  no  such 
crime  as  treason,  there  could  be  no  state,  and  no  public 
authority.  This  new  theory  transfers  to  society  the  sover- 
eignty which  that  asserted  for  the  individual]^  and  asserts 
social  despotism,  or  the  absolutism  of  the  state.  It  asserts 
with  sufficient  energy  public  authority,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern ;  but  it  leaves  no  space  for  individual 
rights,  which  society  must  recognize,  respect,  and  protect. 
This  was  the  grand  defect  of  the  ancient  Orssco^oman 
civilization.  Tne  historian  explores  in  vain  the  records  of 
the  old  Greek  and  Eoman  republics  for  any  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  not  held  as  privileges  or  conces- 
sions from  the  state.  Society  recognized  no  limit  to  her 
authority,  and  the  state  claimed  over  individuals  all  the 
authority  of  the  patriarch  over  his  household,  the  chief  over 
his  tribe,  or  the  absolute  monarch  over  his  subjects.  The 
direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the  body  of  freemen  ad- 
mitted to  a  voice  in  public  affairs,  in  determining  the  reso- 
lutions and  action  of  the  state,  no  doubt  tempered  in  prac- 
tice to  some  extent  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  pre- 
vented acts  of  gross  oppression ;  but  in  theory  the  state  was 
absolute,  and  the  people  individually  were  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people  collectively,  or,  rather,  the  majority  of 
the  collective  people. 
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Under  ancient  republicanism,  there  were  rights  of  the 
tftate  and  rights  of  the  citizen,  but  no  rigrhts  of  man,  held 
independently  of  society,  and  not  derived  from  God  tlirough 
the  state.  The  recognition  of  these  rights  by  modern  so- 
ciety is  due  to  Christianity :  some  say  to  the  barbarians,  who 
overthrew  the  Boman  empire ;  but  this  last  opinion  is  not 
well  founded.  The  barbarian  chiefs  and  nobles  had  no 
doubt  a  lively  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  independence, 
but  for  themselves  only.  They  had  no  conception  of  per- 
sonal freedom  as  a  general  or  universal  right,  and  men  never 
obtain  universal  principles  by  generalizing  particulara  They 
may  give  a  general  truth  a  particular  application,  but  not  a 
particular  truth — ^understood  to  be  a  particular  truth — a 
general  or  universal  application.  They  are  too  goodlogicians 
for  that.  The  barbarian  individual  freedom  and  personal 
independence  was  never  generalized  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man,  any  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  master 
has  been  generalized  into  the  right  of  his  slaves  to  be  free. 
The  doctrine  of  individual  freedom  before  the  state  is  due 
to  the  Christian  religion,  which  asserts  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  every  human  soul,  the  accountability  to  God  of 
each  man  for  himself,  and  lays  it  down  as  law  lor  every  one 
that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  men.  The  cnurch 
practically  denied  the  absolutism  of  the  state,  and  asserted 
for  every  man  rights  not  held  from  the  state,  in  converting 
the  empire  to  Christianity,  in  defiance  of  the  state  authority 
and  the  imperial  edicts  punishing  with  death  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  this  she  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  overthrew  state  absolutism,  and  infused  into 
modem  society  the  doctrine  that  every  individual,  even  the 
lowest  and  meanest,  has  rights  which  the  state  neither  con- 
fers nor  can  abrogate  ;  and  it  will  only  be  by  extinguishing 
in  modern  society  the  Cliristian  faith,  and  obliterating  all 
traces  of  Christian  civilization,  that  state  absolutism  can  be 
revived  with  more  than  a  partial  and  temporary  success. 

The  doctrine  of  individual  liberty  may  be  abused,  and  so 
explained  as  to  deny  the  rights  of  society,  and  to  become 
pure  individualism  ;  but  no  political  system  that  runs  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  absorbs  the  individual  in  the  state, 
stands  the  least  chance  of  any  general  or  permanent  success 
till  Christianity  is  extinguished.  Yet  the  assertion  of  prin- 
ciples which  logically  imply  state  absolutism  is  not  entirely 
harmless,  even  in  Christian  countries.  Error  is  never 
harmless,  and  only  truth  can  give  a  solid  foundation  on 
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which  to  build.  Individualism  and  socialism  are  each  op- 
posed to  the  other,  and  each  has  only  a  partial  truth.  The 
state  founded  on  either  cannot  stand,  and  society  will  only 
alternate  between  the  two  extremes.  To-day  it  is  torn  by 
a  revolution  in  favor  of  socialism  ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  torn 
by  another  in  favor  of  individualism,  and  without  effecting 
any  real  progress  by  either  revolution.  Heal  progress  can 
be  secured  only  by  recognizing  and  building  on  tne  truth, 
not  as  it  exists  in  our  opinions  or  in  our  theories,  but  as  it 
exists  in  the  world  of  reality,  and  independent  of  our  opin- 
ions. 

Now,  social  despotism  or  state  absolutism  is  not  based  on 
truth  or  reality,  bociety  has  certain  rights  over  individuals, 
for  she  is  a  medium  of  their  communion  with  God,  or 
through  which  they  derive  life  from  God,  the  primal  source 
of  all  life  ;  but  she  is  not  the  only  medium  of  man's  life. 
Man,  as  was  said  in  the  be^nning,  lives  by  communion  with 
God,  and  he  communes  with  God  in  the  creative  act  and 
the  Incarnation,  through  his  kind,  and  through  nature. 
This  threefold  communion  ^ives  rise  to  three  institutions — 
religion  or  the  church,  society  or  the  state,  and  property. 
The  life  that  man  derives  from  God  through  reli^on  and 
property,  is  not  derived  from  him  through  society,  and 
consequently  so  much  of  his  life  he  holds  independently  of 
society  ;  and  this  constitutes  his  rights  as  a  man  as  distin- 
guished from  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  In  relation  to  society, 
as  not  held  from  Uod  through  her,  these  are  termed  his 
natural  rights,  which  she  must  hold  inviolable,  and  govern- 
ment protect  for  every  one,  whatever  his  complexion  or  his 
social  position.  These  rights — the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  rights  of  property,  with  all  their  necessary  implications 
— are  limitations  of  the  rights  of  society,  and  the  individual 
has  the  right  to  plead  them  against  the  state.  Society  does 
not  confer  them,  and  it  cannot  take  them  away,  for  they 
are  at  least  as  sacred  and  as  fundamental  as  her  own. 

But  even  this  limitation  of  popular  sovereignty  is  not  all. 
The  people  can  be  sovereign  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  exist  and  act.  The  people  are  not  God,  whatever 
some  theorists  may  pretend — ^are  not  independent,  self -exist- 
ent, and  self-sufficing.  They  are  as  dependent  collectively 
as  individually,  and  therefore  can  exist  and  act  only  as 
second  cause,  never  as  first  cause.  They  can,  then,  even  in 
the  limited  sphere  of  their  sovereignty,  be  sovereign  only 
in  a  secondary  sense,  never  absolute  sovereign  in  their  own 
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independent  riglit.  They  are  sovereign  only  to  the  extent 
to  wliich  they  impart  life  to  the  individual  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  only  in  the  sense  in  which  she  imparte  it,  or  is  its 
cause.  She  is  not  its  first  cause  or  creator,  and  is  the  medi- 
al cause  or  medium  through  which  they  derive  it  from  Ood, 
not  its  efficient  cause  or  primary  source.  Society  derives 
her  own  life  from  God,  and  exists  and  acts  onlv  as  depend- 
ent on  him.  T];^en  she  is  sovereign  over  individuals  only  as 
dependent  on  God.  Her  dominion  is  then  not  original  and 
absolute,  but  secondary  and  derivative. 

This  third  theory  does  not  err  in  assuming  that  the  peo- 
ple collectively  are  more  than  the  people  individually,  or  in 
denying  society  to  be  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals 
with  no  life,  and  no  rights  but  what  it  derives  from  them  ; 
nor  even  in  asserting  tnat  the  people  in  the  sense  of  society 
are  sovereign,  but  in  asserting  that  they  are  sovereign  in 
their  own  native  or  nnderived  right  and  might.  Society 
has  not  in  herself  the  absolute  right  to  govern,  because  she 
has  not  the  absolute  dominion  either  of  herself  or  her  mem- 
bers. God  gave  to  man  dominion  over  the  irrational 
creation,  for  he  made  irrational  creatures  for  man  ;  but  he 
never  gave  him  either  individually  or  collectively  the  do- 
minion over  the  rational  creation.  The  theory  that  the 
pneople  are  absolutely  sovereign  in  their  own  independent 
right  and  might,  as  some  zealous  democrats  explain  it,  as- 
serts the  fundamental  principle  of  despotism,  and  all  des- 
potism is  false,  for  it  identifies  the  creature  with  the  Creator. 
No  creature  is  creator,  or  has  the  rights  of  creator,  and 
consequently  no  one  in  his  own  right  is  or  can  be  sovereign. 
This  tliird  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable. 

lY.  A  still  more  recent  class  of  philosophers,  if  philoso- 
phers they  may  be  called,  reject  the  origin  of  government 
in  the  people  individually  or  collectively.  Satisfied  that  it 
lias  never  been  instituted  by  a  voluntary  and  deliberate  act 
of  the  people,  and  confounding  government  as  a  fact  with 
government  as  authority,  they  maintain  that  government  is  a 
spontaneous  development  of  nature.  Nature  develops  it  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile,  as  the  bee  constructs  her  cell,  or  the 
beaver  builds  his  dam.  Nature,  working  by  her  own  laws 
and  inherent  energy,  develops  society,  and  society  develops 
government.  That  is  all  the  secret.  Questions  as  to  the 
origin  of  government  or  its  rights,  beyond  the  simple  posi- 
tive fact,  belong  to  the  theological  or  metaphysical  stage  of 
the  development  of  nature,  but  are  left  behind  when  the 
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race  has  passed  beyond  that  stage,  and  has  reached  the  epoch 
of  positive  science,  in  which  all,  except  the  positive  fact,  is 
held  to  be  unreal  and  non-existent.  Government,  like  every 
thing  else  in  the  universe,  is  simply  a  positive  development 
of  nature.  Science  explains  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the 
development,  but  disdains  to  ask  for  its  origin  or  ground  in 
any  order  that  transcends  the  changes  of  the  world  of  space 
and  time. 

These  philosophers  profess  to  eschew  all  theory,  and  vet 
they  only  oppose  theory  to  theory.  The  assertion  that 
reality  for  the  human  mind  is  restricted  to  the  positive 
facts  of  the  sensible  order,  is  purely  theoretic,  and  is  any 
thin^  but  a  positive  fact.  Principles  are  as  really  objects 
of  science  as  facts,  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  principles 
that  facts  themselves  are  intelligible.  If  the  human  mind 
had  no  science  of  reality  that  transcends  the  sensible  order, 
or  the  positive  fact,  it  could  have  no  science  at  all.  As 
things  exist  only  in  their  principles  or  causes,  so  can  they 
be  known  only  in  their  principles  and  causes ;  for  things 
can  be  known  only  as  they  are,  or  as  thev  really  exist.  The 
science  that  pretends  to  deduce  principles  from  particular 
facts,  or  to  rise  from  the  fact  by  way  of  reasoning  to  an  or- 
der that  transcends  facts,  and  in  which  facts  have  their 
origin,  is  undoubtedly  chimerical,  and  as  against  that  the 
positivists  are  unquestionably  right.  But  to  maintain  that 
man  has  no  intelligence  of  any  thing  beyond  the  fact,  no 
intuition  or  intellectual  apprehension  oi  its  principle  or 
cause,  is  equally  chimerical.  The  human  mind  cannot  Iiave 
all  science,  but  it  has  real  science  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  real 
science  is  the  knowledge  of  things  as  thev  are,  not  as  they 
are  not.  Sensible  facts  are  not  intelligible  by  themselves, 
because  they  do  not  exist  by  themselves;  and  if  the  human 
mind  could  not  penetrate  beyond  the  individual  fact,  beyond 
the  mimetic  to  the  methexic,  or  transcendental  principle, 
copied  or  imitated  by  the  individual  fact,  it  could  never 
know  the  fact  itself.  The  error  of  modern  philosophers,  or 
philosopherlings,  is  in  supposing  the  principle  is  deduced 
or  inferred  from  the  fact,  and  in  denying  that  the  human 
mind  has  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  it. 

Something  that  transcends  the  sensible  order  there  must 
be,  or  there  could  be  no  development ;  and  if  we  had  no 
science  of  it,  we  could  never  assert  that  development  is  de- 
velopment, or  scientifically  explain  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  development.    Development  is  explication,  and  supposes 
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a  germ  which  precedes  it,  and  is  not  itself  a  development ; 
and  development,  however  far  it  may  be  carried,  can  never 
do  more  than  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  germ.  Develop- 
ment is  not  creation,  and  cannot  snpply  its  own  germ. 
That  at  least  must  be  given  by  the  Creator,  for  from  nothing 
nothing  can  be  developed.  If  authority  has  not  its  germ 
in  nature,  it  cannot  be  developed  from  nature  spontaneously 
or  otherwise.  All  government  has  a  governing  will ;  and 
without  a  will  that  commands,  there  is  no  government ;  and 
nature  has  in  her  spontaneous  developments  no  will,  for  she 
has  no  personality.  Season  itself,  as  distinguished  from 
will,  only  presents  the  end  and  the  means,  but  does  not 
govern  ;  it  prescribes  a  mle,  but  cannot  ordain  a  law.  An 
imperative  will,  the  will  of  a  superior  who  has  the  right  to 
command  what  reason  dictates  or  approves,  is  essential  to 
government ;  and  that  will  is  not  developed  from  nature, 
because  it  has  no  germ  in  nature.  So  something  above  and 
beyond  nature  must  be  asserted,  or  government  itself  can- 
not be  asserted,  even  as  a  development.  Nature  is  no  more 
self-suiBcing  than  are  the  people,  or  than  is  the  individual 
man.  > 

No  doubt  there  is  a  natural  law,  which  is  a  law  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  law ;  but  this  is  a  positive  law  under  which 
nature  is  placed  by  a  sovereign  above  herself , and  is  never  to  be 
confounded  with  those  laws  of  nature  so  called,  according 
to  which  she  is  productive  as  second  cause,  or  produces  her 
effects,  which  are  not  properly  laws  at  all.  Fire  bums, 
water  flows,  rain  falls,  birds  fly,  fishes  swim,  food  nourishes, 
poisons  kill,  one  substance  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  an- 
other, the  needle  points  to  the  pole,  by  a  natural  law,  it  is 
said ;  that  is,  the  effects  are  produced  by  an  inherent  and 
uniform  natural  force.  Laws  in  this  sense  are  simply  physi- 
cal forces,  and  are  nature  herself.  The  natural  law,  in  an 
ethical  sense,  is  not  a  physical  law,  is  not  a  natural  force, 
but  a  law  imposed  by  the  Creator  on  all  moral  creatures, 
that  is,  all  creatures  endowed  with  reason  and  free-will,  and 
is  called  natural  because  promulgated  in  natural  reason,  or 
the  reason  common  and  essential  to  all  moral  creatures. 
This  is  the  moral  law.  It  is  what  the  French  call  le  droit 
naturely  natural  right,  and,  as  the  theologians  teach  us,  is 
the  transcript  of  the  eternal  law,  the  eternal  will  or  reason 
of  God.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  law,  and  all  acts  of  a 
state  that  contravene  it  are,  as  St.  Augustine  maintains, 
violences  rather  than  laws.  The  moral  Taw  is  no  develop- 
vou  xvm—i 
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ment  of  nature,  for  it  is  above  nature,  and  ie  imposed  on 
nature.  The  only  development  there  is  about  it  is  in  our 
understanding  of  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  development  in  nature,  for  naiui^s 
considered  as  creation  has  been  created  in  germ,  and  is  com- 
pleted only  in  successive  developments.  Hence  the  origin 
of  space  and  time.  There  wonld  have  been  no  space  if 
there  had  been  no  external  creation,  and  ne  time  if  the  cre- 
ation had  been  completed  externally  at  once,  as  it  was  in 
relation  to  the  Creator.  Ideal  space  is  simply  the  ability  of 
God  to  extemize  his  creative  act,  and  actual  space  is  the 
relation  of  coexistence  in  the  things  created ;  ideal  time  is 
the  ability  of  God  to  create  existences  with  the  capacity  of 
being  completed  by  successive  developments,  and  actual 
time  is  the  relation  of  these  in  the  order  of  succession,  and 
when  the  existence  is  completed  or  consummated  develop- 
ment ceases,  and  time  is  no  more.  In  relation  to  himself 
the  Creator's  works  are  complete  from  the  first,  and  hence 
with  him  there  is  no  time,  for  there  is  no  succession.  But 
in  relation  to  itself  creation  is  incomplete,  and  there  is  room 
for  development,  which  may  be  continued  till  the  whole 
possibility  of  creation  is  actualized.  Here  is  the  foundation 
of  what  18  true  in  the  fnodem  doctrine  of  progress.  Man 
is  progressive,  because  the  possibilities  of  his  nature  are 
successively  unfolded  and  actualized. 

Development  is  a  fact,  and  its  laws  and  conditions  may 
be  scientincally  ascertained  and  defined.  All  generation  is 
development,  as  is  all  growth,  physical,  moral,  or  intellect- 
ual. But  every  thing  is  developed  in  its  own  order,  and 
after  its  kind.  The  Darwinian  theory  of  the  development 
of  species  is  not  sustained  by  science.  The  development 
starts  from  the  germ,  and  in  the  germ  is  given  the  taw  or 
principle  of  the  development.  From  the  acorn  is  developed 
the  oat,  never  the  pine  or  the  linden.  Every  kind  generates 
its  kind,  never  another.  But  no  development  is,  strictly 
speaking,  spontaneous,  or  the  result  alone  of  the  inherent 
energy  or  force  of  the  germ  developed.  There  is  not  only 
a  solidaritv  of  race,  but  in  some  sense  of  all  races,  or  species ; 
all  created  things  are  bound  to  their  Creator,  and  to  one 
another.  One  and  the  same  law  or  principle  of  life  per- 
vades all  creation,  binding  the  universe  together  in  a  unity 
that  copies  or  imitates  the  unity  of  the  Creator.  No  creat- 
ure is  isolated  from  the  rest,  or  absolutely  independent  of 
others.    All  are  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  and  each 
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depends  on  the  whole,  and  the  whole  on  each,  and  each  on 
each.  All  creatares  are  members  of  one  body,  and  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  The  fferm  of  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn, 
but  the  acorn  left  to  itself  alone  can  never  grow  into  the 
oak,  any  more  than  a  body  at  rest  can  place  itself  in  motion. 
Lay  the  acorn  away  in  your  closet,  where  it  is  absolutely 
deprived  of  air,  heat,  and  moisture,  and  in  vain  will  you 
watch  for  its  germination.  Germinate  it  cannot  without 
some  external  influence,  or  communion,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  elements  from  which  it  derives  its  sustenance  and 
support. 

There  can  be  no  absolutely  spontaneous  development 
All  tilings  are  doubtless  active,  for  nothing  exists  except  in 
so  far  as  it  i&  an  active  force  of  some  sort ;  but  only  God 
himself  alone  suffices  for  his  own  activity.  All  created 
things  are  dependent,  have  not  their  being  in  themselves, 
and  are  real  only  as  they  participate,  through  the  creative 
act,  of  the  divine  being.  The  germ  can  no  more  be  de- 
veloped than  it  could  exist  without  God,  and  no  more 
devdop  itself  than  it  could  create  itself.  What  is  called 
the  law  of  development  is  in  the  germ ;  but  that  law  or 
force  can  operate  only  in  conjunction  with  another  force  or 
other  forces.  All  development,  as  all  growth,  is  by  accre- 
tion or  assimilation.  The  assimilating  force  is,  if  you  will, 
in  the  germ,  but  the  matter  assimilated  comes  and  must 
come  from  abroad.  Every  herdsman  knows  it,  and  knows 
that  to  rear  his  stock  he  must  supply  them  with  appropriate 
food  ;  every  husbandman  knows  it,  and  knows  that  to  raise 
a  crop  of  com,  he  must  plant  the  seed  in  a  soil  duly  pre- 
pared, and  which  will  supply  the  gases  needed  for  it»  ger- 
mination, growth,  flowering,  boiling,  and  ripening.  In  all 
created  things,  in  all  things  not  complete  in  themselves,  in 
all  save  God, — in  whom  there  is  no  development  possible, 
f6r  he  is,  as  say  the  schoolmen,  most  pure  act,  in  whom 
there  is  no  unactualized  possibility, — the  same  law  holds 
good.  Development  is  always  the  resultant  of  two  factors, 
the  one  the  thing  itself,  the  other  some  external  force  co- 
operating with  it,  exciting  it,  and  aiding  it  to  act.  Hence 
the  pr(BmoUo  phyai'Oa  of  the  Thomists,  and  the  prevenient 
and  adjnvcMit  grace  of  the  theologians,  without  which  no 
one  can  begin  tne  Christian  life,  and  which  must  needs  be 
supematur^  when  the  end  is  supernatural.  The  principle 
of  life  in  all  orders  is  the  same,  and  human  activity  no  more 
suffices  for  itself  in  one  order  than  in  another. 
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Here  is  the  reason  why  the  savage  tribe  never  rises  to  a 
civilized  state  witliout  communion  in  some  form  with  a 
people  already  civilized,  and  why  there  is  no  moral  or  in- 
tellectaal  development  and  progress  without  education  and 
instruction,  consequently  without  instructors  and  educators. 
Hence  the  value  of  tradition  ;  and  hence,  as  the  first  man 
could  not  instruct  himself,  Christian  theologians,  with  a 
deeper  philosophy  than  is  dreamed  of  by  the  sciolists  of  the 
age,  maintain  tliat  God  himself  was  man's  first  teacher,  or 
that  he  created  Adam  a  full-grown  man,  with  all  his  facul- 
ties developed,  complete,  and  in  full  activity.  Hence,  too, 
the  heathen  mythologies,  which  always  contain  some  ele- 
ments of  truth,  however  thev  may  distort,  mutilate,  or  trav- 
esty them,  make  the  gods  the  first  teachers  of  the  human 
race,  and  ascribe  to  their  instruction  even  the  most  simple 
and  ordinary  arts  of  every-day  life.  The  ^ds  teach  men 
to  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  work  in  iron,  to  erect  a 
shelter  from  the  storm,  and  to  build  a  fire  to  warm  them 
and  to  cook  their  food.  The  common  sense,  as  well  as  the 
common  traditions  of  mankind,  refuses  to  accept  the  doctrine 
that  men  are  developed  without  foreign  aid,  or  progressive 
without  divine  assistance.  Nature  of  herself  can  no  more 
develop  government  than  it  can  language.  There  can  be 
no  language  without  society,  and  no  society  without  lan- 
guage. There  can  be  no  government  without  society,  and 
no  society  without  government  of  some  sort 

But  even  if  nature  could  spontaneously  develop  herself, 
she  could  never  develop  an  institution  that  has  the  right  to 
govern,  for  she  has  not  herself  that  right.  Nature  is  not 
God,^has  not  created  us,  therefore  has  not  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  us.  She  is  not  and  cannot  be  our  sovereign.  We 
belong  not  to  her,  nor  does  she  belong  to  herself,  for  she  is 
herself  creature,  and  belongs  to  her  Creator.  Not  being  in 
herself  sovereign,  she  cannot  develop  the  right  to  TOvem, 
nor  can  she  develop  government  as  a  fact,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  right,  for  government,  whether  we  speak  of  it  as  fact  or 
as  authority,  is  distinct  from  that  which  is  governed ;  but 
natural  developments  are  nature,  and  indistinguishable  from 
her.  The  governor  and  the  governed,  the  restrainer  and 
the  restrained,  can  never  as  such  be  identical.  Self-govern- 
ment, taken  strictly,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  When  an 
individual  is  said  to  govern  himself,  he  is  never  understood 
to  govern  himself  in  the  sense  in  which  he  is  governed. 
He  by  his  reason  and  will  governs  or  restrains  his  appetites 
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and  passions.     It  is  man  as  spirit  governing  man  as  flesh, 
the  spiritual  mind  governing  the  carnal  mind. 

Natural  developments  cannot  in  all  cases  be  even  allowed 
to  take  their  own  course  without  injury  to  nature  herself. 
"  Follow  nature  "  is  an  unsafe  maxim,  if  it  means,  leave 
nature  to  develop  herself  as  she  will,  and  follow  thy  natural 
inclinations.  Nature  is  good,  but  inclinations  are  frequentlv 
bad.  All  our  appetites  and  passions  are  given  us  for  good, 
for  a  purpose  useful  and  necessary  to  inoividnal  and  social 
life,  but  they  become  morbid  and  injurious  if  indulged 
without  restraint.  Each  has  its  special  object,  and  naturally 
seeks  it  exclneively,  and  thus  generates  discord  and  war  in 
the  individual,  which  immediately  find  expression  in  society, 
and  also  in  the  state,  if  the  state  be  a  simple  natural  develop- 
ment. The  Christian  maxim,  Deny  thyself,  16  far  better 
than  the  Epicurean  maxim,  Enjov  thyself,  for  there  is  no 
real  enjovment  without  self-denial.  There  is  deep  philoso- 
phy in  Christian  asceticism,  as  the  positivists  themselves  are 
aware,  and  even  insist.  But  Christian  asceticism  aims  not 
to  destroy  nature,  as  voluptuaries  pretend,  but  to  regulate, 
direct,  and  restrain  its  abnormal  developments  for  its  own 
good.  It  forces  nature  in  her  developments  to  submit  to  a 
law  which  is  not  in  her,  but  above  her.  The  positivists 
pretend  that  this  asceticism  is  itself  a  natural  development, 
but  that  cannot  be  a  natural  development  which  directs, 
controls,  and  restrains  natural  development. 

The  positivists  confound  nature  at  one  time  with  the  law 
of  nature,  and  at  another  the  law  of  nature  with  nature  her- 
self, and  take  what  is  called  the  natural  law  to  be  a  natural 
development  Here  is  their  mistake,  as  it  is  the  mistake  of 
all  who  accept  naturalistic  theories.  Society,  no  doubt,  is 
authorized  by  the  law  of  nature  to  institute  and  maintain 
government.  But  the  law  of  nature  is  not  a  natural  de- 
velopment, nor  is  it  in  nature,  or  any  part  of  nature.  It  is 
not  a  natural  force  which  operates  in  nature,  and  which  is 
the  developing  principle  of  nature.  Do  they  say  reason  is 
natural,  and  the  law  of  nature  is  only  reason  ?  This  is  not 
precisely  the  fact.  The  natural  law  is  law  proper,  and  is 
reason  only  in  the  sense  that  reason  includes  both  intellect 
and  will,  and  nobody  can  pretend  that  nature  in  her  spon- 
taneous developments  acts  from  intelligence  and  volition. 
Reason,  as  the  faculty  of  knowing,  is  subjective  and  natural ; 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  coincident  with  the  natural 
law,  it  is  neither  subjective  nor  natural,  but  objective  and 
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divine,  and  is  God  affirming  himself  and  promulgating  his 
law  to  his  creature,  man.  It  is,  at  least,  an  immeaiate  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  light,  by  which  he  reveals  himself 
and  his  will  to  the  human  underotanding,  and  is  not  natural,  I 

but  supernatural,  in  the  sense  that  GcS  himself  is  super- 
natural. This  is  wherefore  reason  is  law,  and  eveiy  man  is 
bound  to  submit  or  conform  to  reason.  j 

That  legitimate  ffovemments  are  instituted  under  the 
natural  law  is  frankly  coneeded,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
concession  of  government  as  a  natural  development.  The 
reason  and  will  of  which  the  natural  law  is  the  expression 
are  the  reason  and  will  ol  God.  The  natural  law  is  the 
divine  law  as  much  as  the  revealed  law  itself,  and  equally 
obligatory.  It  is  not  a  natural  force  developing  itself  in 
nature,  like  the  law  of  generation,  for  instance,  and  therefore 
proceeding  from  God  as  first  cause,  but  it  proceeds  from 
God  as  final  cause,  and  is,  therefore,  theological,  and  strictly 
a  moral  law,  founding  moral  rights  and  duties.  Of  course, 
all  morality  and  all  legitimate  government  rest  on  this  law, 
or,  if  you  will,  originate  in  it.  But  not  therefore  in  nature, 
but  in  the  Author  of  nature.  The  authority  is  not  the  au- 
thority of  nature,  but  of  him  who  holds  nature  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand. 

Y.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  class  of  political  writers 
who  very  well  understood  that  no  creature,  no  man,  no 
number  of  men,  not  even  nature  herself,  can  be  inherently 
sovereign,  defended  the  opinion  that  governments  are 
founded,  constituted,  and  clothed  with  their  authority  by 
the  direct  and  express  appointment  of  God  himself.  They 
denied  that  rulers  hold  their  power  from  the  nation  ;  that, 
however  oppressive  may  be  tn^ir  rule,  they  are  justiciable 
by  any  human  tribunal,  or  that  power,  except  by  the  direct 
judgment  of  God,  is  amissible.  Their  doctrine  is  known 
m  history  as  the  doctrine  of  '*  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
passive  obedience."  All  power,  says  St.  Paul,  is  from  God, 
and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  to  resist 
them  is  to  resist  the  ordination  of  God.  They  must  be 
obeyed  for  conscience'  sake. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  say  that  this  doctrine  had 
never  been  broached  before  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it 
received  in  that  century,  and  chiefly  in  England,  its  fullest 
and  most  systematic  developments.  It  was  patronized  by 
the  Anglican  divines,  asserted  by  James  I.  of  England,  and 
lost  the  Stuarts  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms.     It  crossed 
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the  Channel,  into  France,  where  it  found  a  few  hesitating 
and  stammering  defenders  among  Catholics,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  but  it  has  never  been  very  generally  held,  though  it 
has  had  able  and  zealous  supporters.  In  England  it  was 
opposed  by  all  the  Fresbytenans,  Puritans,  Independents, 
and  Eepublicans,  and  was  forgotten  or  abandoned  by  the 
Anglican  divines  themselves  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  that 
expelled  James  II.  and  crowned  William  and  Mary.  It 
was  ably  refuted  by  the  Jesuit  Suarez  in  his  reply  to  a  Be- 
vwnstrcmce  for  the  Divine  Bight  of  Kings  by  James  I. ; 
and  a  Spanish  monk  who  had  asserted  it  in  Madrid,  under 
Philip  II.,  was  compelled  bv  the  Inquisition  to  retract  it 
publicly  in  the  place  where  he  had  asserted  it.  All  repub- 
licans reject  it,  and  the  church  has  never  sanctioned  it.  The 
sovereign  pontifb  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
deprive  pnnces  of  their  principality,  and  to  absolve  their 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Whether  the  popes 
rightly  claimed  and  exercised  that  power  is  not  now  the 
question  ;  but  their  having  claimed  and  exercised  it  proves 
tnat  the  church  does  not  admit  the  inamissibility  of  power 
and  passive  obedience ;  for  the  action  of  the  pope  was  ju- 
dicial, not  legislative.  The  pope  has  never  claimea  the  right 
to  depose  a  prince  till  by  his  own  act  he  has,  under  the 
moral  law  or  the  constitution  of  his  state,  forfeited  his 
power,  nor  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  till 
their  oath,  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  has 
ceased  to  bind.  If  the  church  has  always  asserted  witli  the 
apostle  there  is  no  power  but  from  God — non  est  potestas 
nisi  a  Deo — ^she  has  always  through  her  doctors  maintained 
that  it  is  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  and  is 
forfeited  when  persistently  exercised  in  a  contrary  sense. 
St.  Auffustine,  St.  Thomas,  and  Suarez  all  maintain  that 
unjust  Taws  are  violences  rather  than  laws,  and  do  not  oblige, 
except  in  charity  or  prudence,  and  that  the  republic  may 
change  its  magistrates,  and  even  its  constitution,  if  it  sees 
proper  to  do  so. 
That  Ood,  as  universal  creator,  is  sovereign  lord  and  pro- 

Erietor  of  all  created  things  or  existences,  visible  or  invisi- 
le,  is  certain  ;  for  the  maker  has  the  absolute  right  to  the 
thing  made  ;  it  is  his,  and  he  may  do  with  it  as  he  will.  As 
he  is  sole  creator,  he  alone  hath  dominion  ;  and  as  he  is  ab- 
solute creator,  he  has  absolute  dominion  over  all  the  thin^^ 
which  he  has  made.  The  guaranty  against  oppression  is 
his  own  essential  nature,  is  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own 
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being,  which  is  the  plenitude  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 
He  cannot  contradict  himself,  be  other  than  he  is,  or  act 
otherwise  than  according  to  his  own  essential  nature.  As 
he  is,  in  his  own  eternal  and  immutable  essence,  supreme 
reason  and  supreme  good,  his  dominion  must  always  in  its 
exercise  be  supremely  crood  and  supremely  reasonable,  there- 
fore  enpi^mely  just  ind  equitabli.  From  bim  certeinlj  is 
all  power ;  he  is  unquestionably  King  of  kings,  and  iJord 
of  lords.  By  him  kings  reign  and  magistrates  decree  just 
things.  He  may,  at  his  will,  set  up  or  pull  down  kings, 
rear  or  overwhelm  empires,  foster  the  infant  colony,  and 
make  desolate  the  populous  city.  AH  this  is  unquestionably 
true,  and  a  simple  dictate  of  reason  common  to  all  men. 
But  in  what  sense  is  it  true  ?  Is  it  true  in  a  supernatural 
sense  ?  Or  is  it  true  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  true  that 
by  liim  we  breathe,  perform  any  or  all  of  our  natural  func- 
tions, and  in  him  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ? 

Viewed  in  their  first  cause,  all  things  are  the  immediate 
creation  of  God,  and  are  supernatuml,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  first  cause  the  Scriptures  usually  speak,  for 
the  great  purpose  and  paramount  object  of  the  sacred  writers, 
as  01  religion  itself,  is  to  make  prominent  the  fact  that  God 
is  universal  creator,  and  supreme  governor,  and  therefore 
the  first  and  final  cause  oi  all  thmgs.  But  God  creates 
second  causes,  or  substantial  existences,  capable  themselves 
of  acting  and  producing  effects  in  a  secondary  sense,  and 
hence  he  is  said  to  be  caiisa  causarum^  cause  of  causes. 
What  is  done  by  these  second  causes  or  creatures  is  done 
eminently  by  him,  for  they  exist  only  by  his  creative  act, 
and  produce  only  by  virtue  of  his  active  presence,  or  effec- 
tive concurrence.  What  he  does  through  them  or  through 
their  agency  is  done  by  him,  not  immediately,  but  mediately, 
and  is  said  to  be  done  naturally,  as  what  he  does  immediately 
is  said  to  be  done  supernaturally.  Natural  is  what  God 
does  through  second  causes,  which  he  creates ;  supernatural 
is  that  which  he  does  by  himself  ulone,  without  their  inter- 
vention or  agency.  Sovereignty,  or  the  right  to  govern,  is 
in  him,  and  he  may  at  his  will  delegate  it  to  men  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  by  a  direct  and  express  appoint- 
ment, or  mediately  through  nature.  In  the  absence  of  all 
facts  proving  its  delegation  direct  and  express,  it  must  be 
assumed  tq  be  mediate,  through  second  causes.  The  natural 
is  always  to  be  presumed,  and  the  supernatural  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted only  on  conclusive  proof. 
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The  people  of  Israel  had  a  supernataral  vocation,  and 
they  received  their  law,  embracing  their  religions  and  civil 
constitution  and  their  ritnal  directly  from  God  at  the  hand 
of  Moses,  and  various  individuals  from  time  to  time  appear 
to  have  been  specially  called  to  be  their  judges,  rulers,  or 
kinss.  Saul  was  so  called,  and  so  was  David.  David  and 
his  line  appear,  also,  to  have  been  called  not  only  to  sup- 
plant Saul  and  his  line,  but  to  have  been  supernaturally  in- 
vested with  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  but  it  ooes  not  appear 
that  the  royal  power  with  which  David'  and  his  line  were 
invested  was  inamissible.  They  lost  it  in  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  it  The  Asmone- 
an  princes  were  of  another  line,  and  when  our  Lord  came 
the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  Herod,  an  Idumean  or  Edom- 
ite.  Tne  promise  made  to  David  and  his  house  is  gener- 
allv  held  by  Christian  commentators  to  have  received  its 
fulfilment  in  the  everlasting  spiritual  royalty  of  the  Messiah, 
sprung  through  Mary  from  David's  line. 

The  Christian  church  is  supernaturally  constituted  and 
supernaturally  governed,  but  the  persons  selected  to  exer- 
cise powers  supernaturally  defined,  from  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff down  to  the  humblest  parish  priest  are  selected  and  in- 
ducted into  office  through  human  agency.  The  gentiles 
very  generally  claimed  to  have  received  tfieir  laws  from  the 
gods,  but  it  does  not  appear,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  that 
they  claimed  that  their  princes  were  designated  and  held 
their  powers  by  the  direct  and  express  appointment  of  the 
god.  Save  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  tnat  of  the  church, 
mere  is  no  evidence  that  any  particular  government  exists 
or  ever  has  existed  by  direct  or  express  appointment,  or 
otherwise  than  bv  the  action  of  the  CIreator  tnrough  second 
causes,  or  what  is  called  his  ordinary  providence.  Except 
David  and  his  line,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  express 
grant  by  the  divine  Sovereign  ttf  any  individual  or  family, 
class  or  caste,  of  the  government  of  anv  nation  or  country. 
Even  those  Christian  princes  who  proiessed  to  reign  '*  by 
the  grace  of  God,"  never  claimed  that  they  received  their 
principalities  from  God  otherwise  than  through  his  ordinary 
proviaence,  and  meant  by  it  little  more  than  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  dependence  on  him,  their  obligation  to 
use  their  power  according  to  his  law,  and  their  accountability 
to  him  for  the  use  they  make  of  it. 

The  doctrine  is  not  favorable  to  human  liberty,  for  it 
recognizes  no  rights  of  man  in  face  of  civil  society.     It  con* 
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secratefi  tyranny,  and  makes  God  the  accomplice  of  the  ty- 
rant, if  we  suppose  all  governments  have  actually  existed 
by  his  express  appointment.  It  puts  the  kin^  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  requires  us  to  worship  in  him  the  immediate 
representative  oi  the  divine  being.  Power  is  irresponsible 
and  inamissible,  and  however  it  may  be  abused,  or  however 
corrupt  and  oppressive  may  be  its  exercise,  there  is  no  hu- 
man redress.  Resistance  to  power  is  resistance  to  God. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  people  but  passive  obedience  and 
unreserved  submission.  The  doctrine,  in  fact,  denies  all 
hu/mcm  government,  and  allows  the  people  no  voice  in  the 

'p  own  aflfai 
stands  opp 

^ hereditary -■&••-? 

a  trust  whicn  he  who  holds  it  may  forfeit,  and  of  which  he 
may  be  deprived  if  he  abuses  it. 

CHAPTEB  VI.— ORIGIN  OP  GOVERNMENT,   OONOLUDED. 

VI.  The  theory  which  derives  the  right  of  government 
from  the  direct  and  expressed  appointment  of  God  is  some- 
times modified  so  as  to  mean  that  civil  authority  is  derived 
from  God  through  the  spiritual  authority  The  patriarch 
combined  in  his  person  both  authorities,  and  was  in  his  own 
household  both  priest  and  king,  and  so  originally  was  in  his 
own  tribe  the  chief,  and  in  his  kingdom  the  king.  When 
the  two  offices  became  separated  is  not  known.  In  the  time 
of  Abraham  they  were  still  united.  Melchisedech,  king  of 
Salem,  was  both  priest  and  king,  and  the  earliest  historical 
records  of  kings  present  them  as  offering  sacrifices.  Even 
the  Boman  emperor  was  pontifex  maximus  as  well  as  im- 

Serator,  but  that  was  so  not  because  the  two  offices  were 
eld  to  be  inseparable,  but  because  they  were  both  conferred 
on  the  same  person  by  the^republic.  In  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  royal  authority  and  the  priestly  were  sepa- 
rated, and  held  by  different  persons.  Moses,  in  his  legisla- 
tion for  his  nation,  separated  them,  and  instituted  a  sacer- 
dotal order  or  caste.  The  heads  of  tribes  and  the  heads  of 
families  are,  under  his  law,  princes,  but  not  priests,  and  the 

Jriesthood  is  conferred  on  and  restricted  to  his  own  tribe  of 
«vi,  and  more  especially  the  family  of  his  own  brother 
Aaron. 

The  priestly  office  by  its  own  nature  is  superior  to  the 
kingly,  and  in  all  primitive  nations  with  a  separate  organ- 
ized priesthood,  whether  a  true  priesthood  or  a  corrupt,  the 
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fmest  is  held  to  be  above  the  king,  elects  or  establishes  the 
aw  bj  which  is  selected  the  temporal  chief,  and  inducts 
him  into  his  office,  as  if  he  received  his  authority  from  God 
through  the  priesthood.  The  Christian  priesthood  is  not  a 
caste,  and  is  transmitted  by  the  election  of  grace,  not  as 
with  the  Israelites  and  all  sacerdotal  nations,  by  natural 
generation.  Like  Him  whose  priests  they  are.  Christian 
priests  are  priests  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  who  was 
without  priestly  descent,  without  father  or  mother  of  the 
priestly  line.  JBut  in  being  priests  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedech, they  are  both  priests  and  kin^s,  as  Melchisedech 
was,  and  as  was  our  Lora  himself,  to  wnom  was  given  by 
his  Father  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  The  pope,  or 
supreme  pontiff,  is  the  vicar  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  his  rep- 
resentative— ^the  representative  not  only  of  him  who  is  our 
invisible  High-Priest,  but  of  him  who  is  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  therefore  of  both  the  priestly  and  the 
kingly  power.  Consequently,  no  one  can  have  any  mission 
to  govern  in  the  state  any  more  than  in  the  church,  unless 
derived  from  God  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  pope, 
or  supreme  pontiff.  Many  theologians  and  canonists  in  the 
middle  ages  so  held,  and  a  few  perhaps  hold  so  still.  The 
bulls  and  briefs  of  several  popes,  as  Gregory  YII.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  and  Boniface  VIIL, 
have  the  appearance  of  favoring  it. 

At  one  period  the  greater  part  of  the  medisBval  kingdoms 
and  principalities  were  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  recognized 
the  Holy  Father  as  their  suzerain.  The  pope  revived  the 
imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  and  none 
could  claim  that  dignity  in  the  western  world  unless  elected 
and  crowned  by  him,  that  is,  unless  elected  directly  by  the 

J  ope  or  by  electors  designated  by  him,  and  acting  under 
is  authority.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  spiritual 
is  superior  to  the  temporal,  and  that  the  temporal  is  bound 
in  the  very  nature  oi  things  to  conform  to  the  spiritual, 
and  any  law  enacted  by  the  civil  power  in  contravention  of 
the  law  of  God  is  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Sewai'd  meant  bv  the  higher  law,  a  law  higher 
even  than  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Supposing 
this  higher  law,  and  supposing  that  kings  and  princes  liola 
from  God  through  the  spiritual  society,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  chief  oi  that  society  would  liave  the  right  to  de- 
prive them,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects,  as  on  several  oc- 
casions he  actually  has  done. 
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But  this  theory  has  never  been  a  dogma  of  the  chnrchy 
nor,  to  any  great  extent,  except  for  a  brief  period,  main- 
tained by  theologians  or  canonists.  The  pope  conferred 
the  imperial  dignity  on  Charlemagne  and  his  saccessors, 
but  not  the  civil  power,  at  least  out  of  the  pope's  own  tem- 
poral dominions.  The  emperor  of  Germany  was  at  first 
elected  by  the  pope,  and  afterwards  by  hereaitary  electors 
designated  or  accepted  by  him,  but  the  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  full  royal  authority  could  be  elected  and  en- 
throned without  the  papal  intervention  or  permission.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  Holy  See  over  Italy,  ^Naples,  Aragon, 
Muscoyy,  England,  and  other  European  states,  was  by  yir- 
tue  of  feudal  relations,  not  by  yirtne  of  the  spiritual  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  See  or  the  vicarship  of  the  Holy  Father. 
The  right  to  goyem  under  feudalism  was  simply  an  estate, 
or  property;  and  as  the  church  could  acquire  and  hold 
property,  nothing  preyented  her  holding  flefs,  or  her  chief 
from  being  suzerain.  The  expression  m  the  papal  briefs 
and  bulls,  taken  in  connection  with  the  special  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  pope  and  emperor  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  his  relations  witn  other  states  as  their  feudal  8oyereip;n, 
explained  by  the  controversies  concerning  rights  growmg 
out  of  these  relations,  will  be  found  to  give  no  countenance 
to  the  theory  in  question. 

These  relations  really  existed,  and  they  gaye  the  pope 
certain  temporal  rights  in  certain  states,  even  the  temporal 
supremacy,  as  he  has  still  in  what  is  left. him  of  the  states 
of  the  church  ;  but  they  were  exceptional  or  accidental  rela- 
tions, not  the  nniyersal  and  essential  relations  between  the 
church  and  the  state.  The  rights  that  grew  out  of  these 
relations  were  real  rights,  sacred  and  inyiolable,  but  only 
where  and  while  the  relations  subsisted.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  grew  out  of  the  feudal  system  introduced  into 
the  Boman  empire  by  its  barbarian  conquerors,  and  neces- 
sarily ceased  with  the  political  order  in  which  they  origi- 
nated. Undoubtedly  the  church  consecrated  ciyil  rulers, 
but  this  did  not  imply  that  they  received  their  power  or 
right  to  goyem  from  God  through  her;  but  implied  that 
their  persons  were  sacred,  and  that  violence  to  them  would 
be  sacrilege ;  that  they  held  the  Christian  faith,  and  acknowl- 
edged themselyes  bound  to  protect  it,  and  to  goyem  their 
subjects  justly,  according  to  the  law  of  God. 

The  church,  moreover,  has  always  recognized  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  powers,  and  although  the  pope  owes  to 
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the  fact  that  he  is  chief  of  the  spiritnal  society,  his  tem- 
poral priDcipality,  no  theologian  or  canonist  of  the  slightest 
respectability  woold  argae  that  he  derives  his  rights'  as  tem- 
poral sovereign  from  his  rights  as  pontiff.  His  rights  as 
pontiff  depend  on  the  express  appointment  of  God ;  his 
rights  as  temporal  prince  are  derived  from  the  same  source 
from  which  other  princes  derive  their  rights,  and  are  held 
by  the  same  tenure.  Hence  canonists  have  maintained 
that  the  sabjects  of  other  states  mi^  even  engage  in  war 
with  the  pope  as  prince,  without  breach  of  their  fidelity  to 
him  as  pontiff  or  supreme  visible  head  of  the  church. 

The  church  not  only  distinguishes  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, but  recognizes  as  legitimate,  governments  that  mani- 
festly do  not  derive  from  God  through  her.  St.  Paul 
enjoins  obedience  to  the  Boman  emperors  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  the  church  teaches  that  iniidels  and  heretics  may 
have  legitimate  government ;  and  if  she  has  ever  denied  the 
right  of  any  infidel  or  heretical  prince,  it  has  been  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  principality  re- 
quire him  to  profess  and  protect  the  Catholic  faith.  She 
tolerates  resistonoe  in  a  non-Catholic  state  no  more  than  in  a 
Catholic  state  to  the  prince ;  and  if  she  has  not  condemned 
and  cut  off  from  her  communion  the  Catholics  who  in  our 
struggle  have  joined  the  secessionists  and  fought  in  their 
ranks  against  the  United  States,  it  is  because  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  has  seemed  to  leave  a 
reasonable  doubt  whether  the^  were  really  rebels  fighting 
against  their  legitimate  sovereign  or  not. 

No  doubt,  as  the  authority  of  the  church  is  derived  im- 
mediately from  God  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  as  she 
holds  that  the  state  derives  its  authority  only  mediately  from 
him,  in  a  natural  mode,  she  asserts  the  superiority  of  her 
authority,  and  that,  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  two 
powers,  the  civil  must  yield.  But  this  is  only  saying  that 
supernatural  is  above  natural.  But — ^and  this  is  the  impor- 
tant point — she  does  not  teach,  nor  permit  the  faithful  to 
hold,  that  the  supernatural  abrogates  the  natural,  or  in  any 
way  supersedes  it.  Grace,  say  the  theologians,  supposes 
nature,  gratia  suppanit  naturam.  The  church  in  the  mat- 
ter of  government  accepts  the  natural,  aids  it,  elevates  it, 
and  is  its  firmest  support. 

YII.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  Magnus,  St.  Thomas, 
Bellarmine,  Suarez,  and  the  theologians  generally,  hold  that 
princes  derive  their  power  from  God  through  the  people, 
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or  that  the  people,  though  not  the  source,  are  the  medium 
of  all  politicial  authority,  and  therefore  rulers  are  accountable 
for  the  use  they  make  of  their  power  to  both  Ood  and  the 
peonle. 

Tnis  doctrine  agrees  with  the  democratic  theory  in  vest- 
ing sovereignty  in  the  people,  instead  of  the  king  or  the 
nooility,  a  particular  individual,  family,  class,  or  caste  ;  and 
differs  from  it,  as  democracy  is  commonly  explained,  in 
understanding  by  the  people,  the  ]ibople  collectively,  not 
individually — the  organic  people,  or  people  fixed  to  a  given 
territory,  not  the  people  as  a  mere  population — the  people 
in  the  republican  sense  of  the  word  nation,  not  in  the  bar- 
baric or  despotic  sense ;  and  in  deriving  the  sovereignty 
from  God,  from  whom  is  all  power,  and  except  from  wnom 
there  is  and  can  be  no  power,  instead  of  asserting  it  as  the 
underived  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  people  in  their 
"  own  native  right  and  might."  The  people  not  being  God, 
and  being  only  what  philosophers  call  a  second  cause,  they 
are  and  can  be  sovereign  only  in  a  secondary  and  relative 
sense.  It  asserts  the  divine  origin  of  power,  while  democ- 
racy asserts  its  human  origin.  But  as,  under  the  law  of 
nature,  all  men  are  equal,  or  have  equal  rights  as  men,  one 
man  has  and  can  have  in  himself  no  nght  to  govern  another ; 
and  as  man  is  never  absolutely  his  own,  out  always  and 
everywhere  belongs  to  his  Creator,  it  is  clear  that  no  gov- 
ernment originating  in  humanity  alone  can  be  a  legitimate 
government.  Every  such  government  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  man  is  God,  which  is  a  great  mistake — is, 
in  fact,  the  fundamental  sophism  which  underlies  every 
error  and  every  sin. 

The  divine  origin  of  government,  in  the  sense  asserted 
by  Christian  theologians,  is  never  found  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  political  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Koman 
writers.  Gentile  philosophy  had  lost  the  tradition  of  crea- 
tion, as  some  modem  philosophers,  in  so-called  Christian 
nations,  are  fast  losing  it,  and  were  as  unable  to  explain  the 
origin  of  government  as  they  were  the  origin  of  man  him- 
self. Even  Plato,  the  profoundest  of  all  ancient  philoso- 
phers, and  the  m^st  faitnful  to  the  traditionary  wisdom  of 
the  race,  lacks  the  conception  of  creation,  and  never  gets 
above  that  of  generation  and  formation.  Things  are  pro- 
duced by  the  divine  being  impressing  his  own  ideas,  eternal 
in  his  own  mind,  on  a  preexisting  matter,  as  a  seal  on  wax. 
Aristotle  teaches  substantially  the  same  doctrine.    Things 
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eternallj  exist  as  matter  and  fonn,  and  all  the  divine  Intel- 
ligence does,  is  to  unite  the  form  to  the  matter,  and  change 
it,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  from  materia  informia  to  materia 
formatan  Even  the  Christian  Platonists  and  peripatetics 
never  as  philosophers  assert  creation ;  they  asseit  it,  indeed, 
but  as  theologians,  as  a  fact  of  revelation,  not  as  a  fact  of 
science ;  and  hence  it  is  that  their  theology  and  their  philos- 
ophy never  thoroughly  harmonize,  or  at  least  are  not  shown 
to  harmonize  throughout. 

Speaking  generally,  the  ancient  gentile  philosophers  were 
pantheists,  and  represented  the  universe  either  as  God  or 
as  an  emanation  from  God.  They  had  no  proper  conception 
of  providence,  or  the  action  of  God  in  nature  through  natu- 
ral agencies,  or  as  modem  physicists  say,  natural  laws.  If 
they  recognized  the  action  of  divinity  at  all,  it  was  a  super- 
natural or  miraculous  intervention  of  some  god.  They  saw 
no  divine  intervention  in  any  thing  naturally  explicable,  or 
explicable  by  natural  laws.  Having  no  conception  of  the 
creative  act,  they  could  have  none  of  its  immanence,  or  the 
active  and  efficacious  presence  of  the  Creator  in  all  his 
works,  even  in  the  action  of  second  causes  themselves. 
Hence  they  could  not  assert  the  divine  origin  of  govern- 
ment, or  civil  authority,  without  supposing  it  supernaturally 
founded,  and  excluding  all  human  and  natural  agencies 
from  its  institution.  Their  writings  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  on  the  constitution  of  the  state,  on  the  practical 
workings  of  different  forms  of  government,  as  well  as  on 
the  practical  administration  of  affairs,  but  never  on  the 
origin  of  the  state,  and  the  real  ground  of  its  authority. 

The  doctrine  is  derived  from  Christian  theology,  which 
teaches  that  there  is  no  power  except  from  God,  ana  enjoins 
civil  obedience  as  a  religious  duty.  Conscience  is  account- 
able to  God  alone,  and  civil  government,  if  it  had  only  a 
natural  or  human  origin,  could  not  bind  it.  Yet  Christian- 
ity makes  the  civil  law,  witliin  its  legitimate  sphere,  as 
obligatory  on  conscience  as  the  divine  law  itseli,  and  no 
man  is  blameless  before  God  who  is  not  blameless  before 
the  state.  No  man  performs  faithfully  his  religious  duties 
who  neglects  his  civil  duties,  and  hence  the  law  of  the 
church  Slows  no  one  to  retire  from  the  world  and  enter  a 
religious  order,  who  lias  duties  that  bind  him  or  her  to  the 
family  or  the  state  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  the  law  is  not 
always  strictly  observed,  and  tnat  individuals  sometimes 
enter  a  convent  for  the  GuUce  of  getting  rid  of  tliose  duties, 
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or  the  equally  important  duty  of  taking  care  of  tlieraselves. 
But  by  asserting  the  divine  origin  of  government,  Chris- 
tianity consecrates  civil  authority,  clothes  it  with  a  religious 
character,  and  makes  civil  disobedience,  sedition,  insurrec- 
tion, rebellion,  revolution,  civil  turbulence  of  any  sort  or 
degree,  sins  against  Gk>d  as  well  as  crimes  against  the  state. 
For  the  same  reason  she  makes  usurpation,  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  by  civil  rulers,  offences  against  God  as 
well  as  agamst  society,  and  cognizable  by  the  spiritual 
authority. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church,  after  its 
public  recognition,  and  when  conflicting  claims  arose  be- 
tween the  two  powers — the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical — this 
doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  of  civil  government  was  abused, 
and  turned  against  the  church  with  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. While  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  subsisted, 
and  even  after  its  fall,  so  long  as  the  emperor  of  the  East 
asserted  and  practically  maintained  his  authority  in  the 
exarchate  of  Kavenna  and  the  duchy  of  Home,  the  popes 
comported  themselves,  in  civil  matters,  as  subjects  of  the 
Komip  emperor,  and  set  forth  no  claim  to  temporal  inde- 
pendence. But  when  the  emperor  had  lost  Bome,  and  all 
nis  possessions  in  Italy,  had  aoandoned  them,  or  been  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  barbarians,  and  ceased  to  make  any 
efforts  to  recover  them,  the  pope  was  no  longer  a  subject, 
even  in  civil  matters,  of  the  emperor,  and  owed  him  no  civil 
allegiance.  He  became  civilly  independent  of  the  Boman 
empire,  and  had  only  spiritual  relations  with  it.  To  the 
new  powers  that  sprang  up  in  Europe  he  appears  never  to 
have  acknowledged  any  civil  subjection,  and  uniformly 
asserted,  in  face  of  them,  his  civil  as  well  as  spiritual  inde- 
pendence. 

This  civil  independence  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Boman  emperors 
of  the  West,  and  called  their  empire  the  Holy  Boman  Em- 
pire, denied,  and  maintained  that  the  pope  owed  them  civil 
allegiance,  or  that,  in  temporals,  the  emperor  was  the  pope's 
superior.  If,  said  the  emperor,  or  his  lawyers  for  him,  the 
civil  power  is  from  God,  as  it  must  be,  since  non  estpotestaa 
nisi  a  Deo,  the  state  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
church,  and  the  imperial  power  emanates  from  as  high  a 
source  as  the  pontifical.  The  emperor  is  then  as  supreme 
in  temporals  as  the  pope  in  spirituals ;  and  as  the  emperor 
is  subject  to  the  pope  m  spirituals,  so  must  the  pope  be  sub- 
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ject  to  the  emperor  in  temporals.  As,  at  the  time  when  the 
dispute  arose,  the  temporal  interests  of  churchmen  were  so 
interwoven  with  their  spiritual  rights,  the  pretensions  of 
the  emperor  amounted  practically  to  the  subjection  in  spir- 
ituals as  well  as  temporals  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
the  civil  and  absorbed  the  church  in  the  state,  the  reasoning 
was  denied,  and  churchmen  replied :  The  pope  represents 
the  spiritual  order,  which  is  always  and  everywnere  supreme 
over  the  temporal,  since  the  spiritual  order  is  the  divine 
sovereignty  itself.  Always  and  everywhere,  then,  is  the 
pope  independent  of  the  emperor,  his  superior,  and  to  sub- 
ject him  in  any  thing  to  the  emperor  would  be  as  repugnant 
to  reason  as  to  subject  the  soul  to  the  body,  the  spirit  to  the 
flesh,  heaven  to  earth,  or  God  to  man. 

If  the  universal  supremacy  claimed  for  the  pope,  rejoined 
the  imperialists,  be  conceded,  the  state  woula  be  absorbed 
in  the  church,  the  autonomy  of  civil  society  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  civil  rulers  would  have  no  functions  )^ut  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  clergy.  It  would  establish  a  complete 
theocracy,  or,  rather,  clerocracy,  of  all  possible  governments 
the  government  the  most  odious  to  mankind,  and  the  most 
hosme  to  social  progress.  Even  the  Jews  could  not,  or 
would  not,  endure  it,  and  prayed  God  to  give  them  a  king, 
that  they  might  be  like  other  nations. 

In  the  heat  of  the  controversy  neither  party  clearly  and 
distinctly  perceived  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  each 
was  partly  right  and  partly  wrone.  The  imperialists  wanted 
room  for  the  free  activity  of  civu  society,  the  church  wanted 
to  establish  in  that  society  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order, 
or  the  law  of  Qod,  without  whicn  governments  can  have  no 
stability^  and  society  no  real  well-being.  The  real  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  herself,  and  had  been  given  time  and  again  by 
her  most  approved  theologians.  The  pope,  as  the  visible 
head  of  the  spiritual  society,  is,  no  doubt,  superior  to  the 
emperor,  not  pi-ecisely  because  he  represents  a  superior 
order,  but  because  the  church,  of  whicn  he  is  the  visible 
chief,  is  a  supernatural  institution,  and  holds  immediately 
from  God,  whereas  civil  society,  represented  by  the  emperor, 
holds  from  God  only  mediately,  tnrough  second  causes,  or 
the  people.  Yet,  though  derived  from  God  only  through 
the  people,  civil  anthoritv  still  holds  from  God,  and  derives 
its  n^ht  from  him  throng  another  channel  than  the  church 
or  spiritual  society,  and,  therefore,  has  a  right,  a  sacredness, 
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^  which  the  chnrch  herself  gives  not,  and  must  recognize  and 
respect.  This  she  herself  teaches  in  teaching  that  even  in- 
fidels, as  we  have  seen,  may  have  legitimate  government, 
and  since,  though  she  interprets  and  applies  the  law  of  God, 
both  natural  and  revealed,  she  makes  neither. 

Nevertheless,  the  imperialists  or  the  statists  insisted  on 
their  false  charge  against  the  pope,  that  he  labored  to  found 
a  purelv  theocratic  or  derocratic  government,  and  finding 
themselves  nnable  to  place  the  representative  of  the  civQ 
society  on  the  same  level  with  the  representative  of  the 
spiritoal,  or  to  emancipate  the  state  from  the  law  of  God, 
while  they  conceded  the  divine  origin  or  right  of  govern, 
ment,  they  sought  to  effect  its  independence  by  asserting 
for  it  only  a  natural  or  purely  human  origin.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  the  most  popular  and  influential  writers  on 
government  have  rejected  the  divine  origin  and  ground  of 
civil  authority,  and  excluded  God  from  the  state.  They 
have  refused  to  look  beyond  second  causes,  and  have  labored 
to  derive  authority  from  man  alone.  They  have  not  only 
separated  the  state  from  the  church  as  an  external  corpora- 
tion,  but  from  God  as  its  internal  lawgiver,  and  bv  so  aoing 
have  deprived  the  state  of  her  sacredness,  inviolability,  or 
hold  on  the  conscience,  scoffed  at  loyalty  as  a  superstition, 
and  consecrated  not  civil  authority,  but  what  is  called  '^  the 
right  of  insurrection."  Under  their  teaching  the  ago  sym- 
pathizes not  with  authority  in  its  efforts  to  sustain  itcwelf  and 
protect  society,  but  with  those  who  conspire  against  it — the 
msurgents,  rebels,  revolutionists  seeking  its  destruction. 
The  established  government  that  seeks  to  enfotce  respect 
for  its  legitimate  authority  and  compel  obedience  to  the 
laws,  is  held  to  be  despotic,  tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  re- 
sistance to  it  to  be  obeaience  to  God,  and  a  wild  howl  rings 
through  Christendom  against  the  prince  that  will  not  stand 
still  and  permit  the  conspirators  to  cut  his  throat.  There 
is  hardly  a  government  now  in  the  civilized  world  that  can 
sustain  it«elf  for  a  moment  without  an  armed  force  sufficient 
to  overawe  or  crush  the  party  or  parties  in  permanent  con- 
spiracy against  it. 

This  result  is  not  what  was  aimed  at  or  desired,  but  it  is 
the  logical  or  necessary  result  of  the  attempt  to  erect  the 
state  on  atheistical  pnnciples.  Unless  founded  on  the  di- 
vine sovereigntjr,  authority  can  sustain  itself  only  by  force, 
for  political  atheism  recognizes  no  right  but  might.  No 
doubt  the  politicians  have  sought  an  atheistical,  or  what  is 
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the  same  thing,  a  parely  human,  basis  for  government,  in  - 
order  to  seenre  an  open  field  for  human  freedom  and  activ- 
ity, or  individual  or  social  progress.  The  end  aimed  at  has 
been  ffood,  laudable  even,  but  they  forgot  that  freedom  is 
possible  only  with  authority  that  protects  it  ag&inst  license 
as  well  as  against  despotism,  and  that  there  can  be  no  prog- 
ress where  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  progressive.  & 
civil  society  two  things  are  necessary — stability  and  move- 
ment. The  human  is  the  element  of  movement,  for  in  it 
are  possibilities  that  can  be  only  successively  actualized. 
But  the  element  of  stability  can  be  found  only  m  the  divine, 
in  God,  in  whom  there  is  no  unactualized  possibili^,  who, 
therefore,  is  immovable,  immutable,  and  eternal.  The  doc- 
trine that  derives  authority  from  Ood  through  the  people, 
recognizes  in  the  state  both  of  these  elements,  and  provides 
alike  for  stability  and  progress. 

This  doctrine  is  not  mere  theory ;  it  simply  states  the  real 
order  of  things.    It  is  not  telling  what  ought  to  be,  but 
what  is  in  the  real  order.     It  only  asserts  for  civil  govern- 
ment the  relation  to  God  which  nature  herself  holds  to  him, 
which  the  entire  universe  holds  to  the  Creator.    Nothing 
in  man,  in  nature,  in  the  universe,  is  explicable  without  the 
creative  act  of  God,  for  nothing  exists  without  that  act. 
That  God  ^'  in  the  beginning  created  heaven  and  earth,"  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  science  as  of  all  existences,  in  poli- 
tics no  less  than  in  theology.     God  and  creation  comprise 
all  that  is  or  exists,  and  creation,  though  distinguishable 
from  God  as  the  act  from  the  actor,  is  inseparable  &om  him, 
*'  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."    All 
creatures  are  joined  to  him  by  his  creative  act,  and  exist 
only  as  through  that  act  they  participate  of  his  being. 
Through  that  act  he  is  immanent  as  first  cause  in  all  creat- 
ures and  in  every  act  of  every  creature.      The  creature' de- 
riving from  his  creative  act  can  no  more  continue  to  exist 
than  it  could  begin  to  exist  without  it.    It  is  as  bad  philos- 
ophy as  theology,  to  suppose  that  God  created  the  universe, 
endowed  it  with  certain  laws  of  development  or  activity, 
wound  it  up,  gave  it  a  jog,  set  it  agoing,  and  then  left  it  to 
go  of  itself.    It  cannot  go  of  itself,  because  it  does  not  exist 
of  itself.     It  did  not  merely  not  begin  to  exist,  but  it  cannot 
continue  to  exist,  without  the  creative  act.     Old  Epicurus 
was  a  sorry  philosopher,  or  rather,  no  philosopher  at  all. 
Providence  is  as  necessary  as  creation,  or  rather,  providence 
is  only  continuous  creation,  the  creative  act  not  suspended 
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or  discontinned,  or  not  passing  over  from  the  creatare  and 

returning  to  God.  i 

Through  the  creative  act  man  participates  of  God,  and 
he  can  continue  to  exist,  act,  or  live  onl^  bv  participating 
through  it  of  his  divine  being.  There  is,  therefore,  some- 
thing of  divinity,  so  to  speak,  in  every  creatare,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  God  is  worshipped  in  his  works  without 
idolatry.  But  he  creates  substantial  existences  capable  of 
acting  as  second  causes.  Hence,  in  all  living  things  there 
is  in  their  life  a  divine  element  and  a  natural  element ;  in 
what  is  called  human  life,  there  are  the  divine  and  the  human, 
the  divine  as  first  and  the  human  as  second  cause,  precisely 
what  the  doctrine  of  the  ^reat  Christian  theologians  asserts 
to  be  the  fact  with  all  legitimate  or  real  government.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  exist  without  the  efficacious  presence  of 
God  any  more  than  man  himself,  and  men  might  as  well 
attempt  to  build  up  a  world  as  to  attempt  to  found  a  state 
without  God.  A  government  founded  on  atheistical  prin- 
ciples were  less  than  a  castle  in  the  air.  It  would  nave 
nothing  to  rest  on,  would  not  be  even  so  much  as  ^'  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,''  and  they  who  imagine  that  they 
really  do  exclude  God  from  their  politics  deceive  themselves ; 
for  they  accept  and  use  principles  which,  though  they  know 
it  not,  are  God.  What  they  call  abstract  principles,  or  ab- 
stract forms  of  reason,  without  which  there  were  no  logic, 
are  not  abstract,  but  the  real,  living  God  himself.    Hence 

fovemment,  like  man  himself,  participates  of  the  divine 
eing,  and,  derived  from  God  through  the  people,  it  at  the 
same  time  participates  of  human  reason  and  will,  thus  rec- 
onciling authority  yrith  freedom,  and  stability  with  progress. 
The  people,  holding  their  authority  from  God,  hold  it 
not  as  an  inherent  rigiit,  but  as  a  trust  from  him,  and  are 
accountable  to  him  for  it.  It  is  not  their  own.  If  it  were 
their  own  they  might  do  with  it  as  they  pleased,  and  no  one 
would  have  any  ri^ht  to  call  them  to  an  account ;  but  hold- 
ing it  as  a  trust  n*om  God,  they  are  under  his  law,  and 
bound  to  exercise  it  as  that  law  prescribes.  Civil  rulers, 
holding  their  authority  from  God  through  the  people,  are 
accountable  for  it  both  to  him  and  to  them.  If  they  abuse 
it  they  are  justiciable  by  the  people  and  punishable  by  God 
himself. 

Here  is  the  guaranty  against  tyranny,  oppression,  or  bad 
government,  or  what  in  modem  times  is  called  the  respon- 
sibility of  power.    At  the  same  time  the  state  is  guarantied 
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against  sedition,  insarrection,  rebellion,  revolntion,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  civic  virtues  to  the  rank  of  religions  virtues, 
and  making  loyalty  a  matter  of  conscience.  Religion  is 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  state,  not  indeed  as  a  foreign  aux- 
iliary, but  as  integral  in  the  political  order  itself.  iS^ligion 
stistains  the  state,  not  because  it  externally  commands  us  to 
obey  the  higher  powers,  or  to  be  submissive  to  the  powers 
that  be,  not  because  it  trains  the  people  to  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, and  teaches  them  to  be  resided  and  patient  under 
the  grossest  abuses  of  power,  but  occause  it  and  the  state 
are  in  the  same  order,  and  inseparable  though  distinct  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  whofe.  The  church  and  the  state,  as 
corporations  or  external  governing  bodies,  are  indeed  sep- 
arate in  their  spheres,  and  the  church  does  not  absorb  the 
state,  nor  does  the  state  the  church ;  but  both  are  from  God, 
and  both  work  to  the  same  end,  and  when  each  is  rightly 
understood  there  is  no  antithesis  or  antagonism  between 
them.  Men  serve  God  in  serving  the  state  as  directly  as  in 
serving  the  church.  He  who  dies  on  the  battle-field  fight- 
ing for  his  country  ranks  with  him  who  dies  at  the  stake 
for  his  faith.  Civic  virtues  are  themselves  religious  virtues, 
or  at  least  virtues  without  which  there  are  no  religious  vir- 
tues, since  no  man  wlio  loves  not  his  brother  does  or  can 
love  God. 

The  guaranties  offered  the  state  or  authority  are  ample, 
because  it  has  not  only  conscience,  moral  sentiment,  interest, 
habit,  and  the  vis  inerttCB  of  the  mass,  but  the  whole  physical 
force  of  the  nation,  at  its  command.  The  individual  has, 
indeed,  only  moral  guaranties  against  the  abuse  of  power 
by  the  sovereign  people,  which  may  no  doubt  sometimes 
prove  insufficient.  But  moral  guaranties  are  always  better 
than  none,  and  there  are  none  where  the  people  are  held  to 
be  sovereign  in  their  own  native  right  ana  might,  organized 
or  unorganized,  inside  or  outside  of  the  constitution,  as 
most  modem  democratic  theorists  maintain  ;  since,  if  so,  the 
will  of  the  people,  however  expressed,  is  the  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust;  true  and  false,  is  infallible 
and  impeccable,  and  no  moral  right  can  ever  be  pleaded 
against  it ;  they  are  accountable  to  nobody,  and,  let  tliem  do 
wiiat  they  please,  thejr  can  do  no  wrong.  This  would  place 
the  individual  at  the  mercy  of  the  state,  and  deprive  him  of 
all  right  to  complain,  however  oppressed  or  cruelly  treated. 
This  would  establish  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  state,  and 
deny  every  thing  like  the  natural  rights  of  man,  or  individ- 
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ual  and  personal  freedom,  as  has  already  been  shown.  Now 
as  men  ao  take  part  in  government,  and  as  men,  either  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  are  neither  infallible  nor  impec- 
cable, it  18  never  to  be  expected,  under  any  possible  consti- 
tution or  form  of  government,  that  authority  will  always  be 
wisely  and  justly  exercised,  that  wrong  will  never  be  done, 
and  the  rights  of  individuals  never  in  any  instance  be 
infringed ;  but  with  the  clear  understanding  that  all  power 
is  of  God,  that  the  political  sovereignty  is  vested  m  the 
people  or  the  collective  body,  tliat  the  civil  rulers  hold  from 
God  through  them  and  are  responsible  to  him  througli  them, 
and  justiciable  by  them,  there  is  nil  the  guaranty  a^inst  the 
abuse  of  power  by  the  nation,  the  political  or  organic  people, 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  The  nation  may,  mdeed^ 
err  or  do  wrong,  but  in  the  way  supposed  you  get  in  the 

Sovemment  all  the  available  wisdom  and  virtue  the  nation 
a£,  and  more  is  never,  under  any  form  or  constitution  of 
government,  practicable  or  to  be  expected. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  constitutional  statesmen,  that  ^^  the 
king  reigns,  not  governs."  The  people,  though  sovereign 
under  God,  are  not  the  government.  The  government  is 
in  their  name  and  by  virtue  of  authority  delegated  from 
God  through  them,  but  they  are  not  it,  are  not  their  own 
ministers.  It  is  only  when  the  people  forget  this  and  under- 
take to  be  tlieir  own  ministers  and  to  maniu;e  their  own 
affairs  immediately  by  themselves  instead  of  selecting  agents 
to  do  it  for  them,  and  holding  their  agents  to  a  strict  account 
for  their  management,  that  they  are  likely  to  abuse  their 
power  or  to  sanction  injustice.  The  nation  may  be  misled 
or  deceived  for  a  moment  by  demagogues,  those  popular 
coui*tiers,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  disposed  to  be  just  and  to  re- 
spect all  natural  rights.  The  wrong  is  done  by  individuals 
who  assume  to  speak  in  their  name,  to  wield  their  power, 
and  to  be  themselves  the  state.  JOeiat^  (feat  moi^  I  am  the 
state,  said  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  and  while  that  was  con- 
ceded the  French  nation  could  have  in  its  government  no 
more  wisdom  or  viiiiue  than  he  possessed,  or  at  least  no 
more  than  he  could  appreciate.  And  under  nis  government 
France  was  made  responsible  for  many  deeds  that  the  na- 
tion would  never  have  sanctioned,  if  it  Iiad  been  recognized 
as  the  depository  of  the  national  sovereignty,  or  as  the 
French  state,  and  answerable  to  God  for  the  use  it  made  of 
political  power,  or  the  conduct  of  its  government. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  evidently  can  be  no  physical 
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force  in  the  nation  to  coerce  the  nation  itself  in  case  it  goes 
wrong,  for  if  the  sovereignty  vests  in  the  nation,  only  the 
nation  can  rightly  command  or  authorize  the  employment 
of  force,  and  all  commissions  must  run  in  its  name.  Written . 
constitutions  alone  will  avail  little,  for  they  emanate  from 
the  people,  who  can  disregard  them,  if  tney  choose,  and 
alter  or  revoke  them  at  will  The  reliance  for  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  state  must  after  all  be  on  moral  guai*an- 
ties.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  are  and  can  be 
no  other.  But  these,  placed  in  a  clear  light,  with  an  in- 
telligent and  religions  people,  will  seldom  be  found  insuffi- 
cient. Hence  the  necessity  for  the  protection,  not  of 
authority  simply^  or  chiefly,  but  of  individual  rights  and  the 
liberty  of  religion  and  intelligence  in  the  nation,  of  the 
general  understanding  that  the  nation  holds  its  power  to 
govern  as  a  trust  from  God,  and  that  to  God  through  the 
people  all  civil  rulers  are  strictly  responsible.  Let  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  any  nation  lapse  into  the  ignorance  and 
barbarism  of  atheism,  or  lose  tnemselves  in  that  supreme 
sophism  called  pantheism, — ^the  fraud*  error  of  ancient  as 
well  as  of  modern  ^entilism, — ^and  liberty,  social  or  political, 
except  that  wild  kind  of  liberty,  and  perhaps  not  even 
that  should  be  excepted,  which  obtains  among  savages, 
would  be  lost  and  irrecoverable. 

But  after  all,  this  theory  does  not  meet  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  It  derives  sovereignty  from  God,  and 
thus  asserts  the  divine  origin  of  government  in  the  sense 
that  the  origin  of  nature  is  divine ;  it  derives  it  from  God 
through  the  people,  collectively,  or  as  society,  and  there- 
fore concedes  it  a  natural,  human,  and  social  element,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  pure  theocracy.  It,  however,  does 
not  explain  how  authority  comes  from  G^  to  the  people. 
The  ruler,  king,  prince,  or  emperor,  holds  from  God  tlirough 
the  people,  but  now  do  the  people  themselves  hold  from 
God !  Mediately  or  immediately !  If  mediately,  what  is 
die  medium?  Surely  not  the  people  themselves.  The 
people  can  no  more  be  the  medium  than  the  nrinciple  of 
their  own  sovereignty.  If  immediately,  then  (rod  governs 
in  them  as  he  does  in  the  church,  and  no  man  is  free  to 
think  or  act  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  or  in  any  case  to 
question  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the 
state,  which  is  arriving  at  state  absolutism  by  another  proc- 
ess. Besides,  this  would  theoretically  exclude  all  human 
or  natural  activity,  all  human  intelligence  and  free-will 
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from  the  state,  which  were  to  fall  into  either  pantheism  or 
atheism. 

VIII.  The  right  of  government  to  govern,  or  political 
authority,  is  derived  by  the  collective  people  or  society, 
from  God  through  the  law  of  nature.  Knlers  hold  from 
God  thron^h  the  people  or  nation,  and  the  people  or  na- 
tion hold  nt>m  God  through  the  natural  law.  How  nations 
are  founded  or  constituted,  or  a  particular  people  becomes 
a  soverei&cn  political  people,  invested  with  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety, win  be  considereu  in  the  following  chapters.  Here 
it  suffices  to  say  that  supposing  a  political  people  or  nation, 
the  sovereignty  vests  in  the  community,  not  supernaturally, 
or  by  an  extenial  supernatural  appointment,  as  the  clergv 
hold  their  authority,  but  by  the  natural  law,  or  law  by  whicn 
God  governs  the  whole  moral  creation. 

They  who  assert  the  origin  of  government  in  nature  are 
right,  so  far  as  they  derive  it  from  God  through  the  law  of 
nature,  and  are  wrong  only  when  they  understand  by  the 
law  of  nature  the  physical  force  or  forces  of  nature,  which 
are  not  laws  in  the  primary  and  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
The  law  of  nature  is  not  the  order  or  rule  of  the  divine 
action  in  nature  which  is  rightfully  called  providence,  but 
is,  as  has  been  said,  law  in  its  proper  and  primary  sense,  or- 
dained by  the  Author  of  nature,  as  its  sovereign  and 
supreme  lawgiver,  and  binds  all  of  his  creatures  who  are 
endowed  witn  reason  and  free-will,  and  is  called  natural, 
because  promulgated  through  the  reason  common  to  all 
men.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  first 
man,  sup)ematurally  promulgated,  as  it  is  republished  and 
confirmed  by  Christianity,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian code  itself.  Man  needs  even  yet  instruction  in  relation 
to  matters  lying  within  the  range  of  natural  reason,  or  else 
secular  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  would  be  super- 
fluous, and  manifestly  the  instructor  of  the  first  man  could 
have  been  only  the  Creator  himself. 

The  knowledge  of  the  natural  law  has  been  transmitted 
from  Adam  to  us  through  two  channels ;  reason,  which  is  in 
every  man,  and  in  immediate  relation  with  the  Creator,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  primitive  instruction  embodied  in  lan- 
guage and  what  the  Komans  call  jus  gentium^  or  law  com- 
mon to  all  civilized  nations.  Under  this  law,  whose  pre- 
scriptions are  promulgated  through  reason  and  embooied 
in  universal  jurisprudence,  nations  are  providentially  con- 
stituted, and  invested  with  political  sovereignty ;  and  as 
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they  are  constituted  under  this  ]aw  and  hold  from  God 
throufi^h  it,  it  defines  their  respective  rights  and  powers, 
their  umitation  and  their  extent. 

The  political  sovereignty,  under,  the  law  of  nature,  at- 
taches to  the  people,  not  individually,  but  collectively,  as 
civil  or  political  society.  It  is  vested  in  the  political  com- 
munity or  nation,  not  in  an  individual,  or  family,  or  a  class, 
because,  under  the  natural  law,  all  men  are  equal,  as  they 
are  under  the  Christian  law,  and  one  man  has,  in  his  own 
right,  no  authority  over  another.  The  family  has  in  tlie 
father  a  natural  chief,  but  political  society  has  no  natural 
chief  or  chiefs.  The  authority  of  the  father  is  domestic, 
not  political,  and  ceases  when  his  children  have  attained  to 
majority,  have  married  and  become  heads  of  families  them- 
selves, or  have  ceased  to  make  part  of  the  paternal  house- 
hold. The  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  father  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  household,  is,  if  it  ever  occurs,  by 
virtue  of  the  ordinance,  the  consent,  express  or  tacit,  of  the 
political  society.  There  are  no  natursd-bom  political  chiefs, 
and  wherever  we  find  men  claiming  or  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  they  are  either  usurpers,  what  the  Greeks  called  ty- 
ra/iiUy  or  they  are  made  such  by  the  will  or  constitution  of 
the  people  of  the  nation. 

Both  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were,  no  doubt,  histori- 
cally developed  from  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
have  unquestionably  been  sustained  by  an  equally  false  de- 
velopment of  the  right  of  property,  especially  landed 
property.  The  owner  of  the  land,  or  he  who  claimed  to 
own  it,  claimed  as  an  incident  of  his  ownership  the  right  to 

§>vem  it,  and  consequently  to  govern  all  who  occupied  it. 
ut  however  valid  may  be  the  landlord's  title  to  tne  soil, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  man  can  own  any  thing  in  land  beyond 
the  usufruct,  it  can  give  him  under  the  law  of  nature  no 

Eolitical  right  Property,  like  all  natund  rights,  is  entitled 
y  the  natural  law  to  protection,  but  not  to  govern.  Whetlier 
it  shall  be  made  a  basis  of  political  power  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion of  political  prudence,  to  be  determined  by  the  supreme 
political  authority.  It  was  the  basis,  and  almost  exclusive 
oasis,  in  the  middle  ages,  under  feudalism,  and  is  so  still  in 
most  states.  France  and  the  United  States  are  the  princi- 
pal exceptions  in  Christendom.  Property  alone,  or  coupled 
with  birth,  is  made  elsewhere  in  some  form  a  basis  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  where  made  so  by  the  sovereign  authority, 
it  is  legitimate,  but  not  wise  nor  desirable ;  for  it  takes  from 
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the  weak  and  gives  to  the  strong.  The  rich  have  in  their 
riches  advantages  enough  over  the  poor,  without  receiving 
from  the  state  any  additional  advantage.  An  arist6cracy, 
in  the  sense  of  families  distinguished  by  birth,  noble  and 
patriotic  services,  wealth,  cultivation,  refinement,  taste,  and 
manners,  is  desirable  in  every  nation,  is  a  nation's  ornament, 
and  also  its  chief  supjport,  but  they  need  and  should  receive 
no  political  recognition.  They  should  form  no  privileged 
class  in  the  state  or  political  society. 

OHAFTKB  VII. — OONSTTTDTION  OP  OOVEHNHENT. 

The  constitution  is  two-fold  :  the  constitution  of  the 
state  or  nation,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ^vemment. 
The  constitution  of  the  government  is,  or  is  held  to  be,  the 
work  of  the  nation  itself ;  the  constitution  of  the  state,  or 
ther  people  of  the  state,  is,  in  its  origin  at  least,  providential, 
given  by  God  himself,  operating  through  historical  events 
or  natural  causes.  The  one  originates  in  law,  the  other  in 
historical  fact.  The  nation  must  exist,  and  exist  as  a  po- 
litical community,  before  it  can  give  itself  a  constitution  ; 
and  no  state,  any  more  than  an  individual,  can  exist  with- 
out a  constitution  of  some  sort. 

The  distinction  between  the  providential  constitution 
of  the  people  and  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
IS  not  always  made.  The  illustrious  Count  de  Maistre, 
one  of  the  ablest  political  philosophers  who  wrote 
in  the  last  century,  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  present, 
in  his  work  on  the  Generative  Principle  of  Political  Con- 
stitutions^ maintains  that  constitutions  are  generated,  not 
made,  and  excludes  all  human  agency  from  their  formation 
and  growth.  Disgusted  with  French  Jacobinism,  from 
which  he  and  his  king  and  country  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  deeply  wedded  to  monarchy  in  both  church  and  state, 
he  had  the  temeritv  to  maintain  that  Gk>d  creates  expressly 
roval  families  foi  tne  government  of  nations,  and  that  it  is 
idle  for  a  nation  to  expect  a  good  government  without  a 
king  who  has  descended  from  one  of  those  divinelv  created 
royal  families.  It  was  with  some  such  thought,  most 
likely,  that  a  French  journalist,  writing  home  from  the 
United  States,  congratulated  the  American  people  on  hav- 
ing a  Bonaparte  in  their  army,  so  that  when  their  democ- 
racy failed,  as  in  a  few  years  it  was  sure  to  do,  they  would 
have  a  descendant  of  a  royal  house  to  be  their  king  or  em- 
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peror.  Alas  I  the  Bonaparte  has  left  us,  and  besides,  he 
was  not  the  descendant  of  a  royal  house,  and  was,  like  the 
present  emperor  of  the  French,  a  decided  parvenu.  Still, 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  if  only  a  parvenu^  bears  him- 
self right  imperially  among  sovereigns,  and  has  no  peer 
among  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  royal  families  of 
Europe. 

There  is  a  truth,  however,  in  De  Maistre's  doctrine  that 
constitutions  are  generated,  or  developed,  not  created  de 
novOj  or  made  all  at  once.  But  nothing  is  more  true  than 
that  a  nation  can  alter  its  constitution  by  its  own  deliberate 
and  voluntary  action,  and  many  nations  have  done  so,  and 
sometimes  for  the  better,  as  well  as  for  the  worse.  If  the 
constitution  once  given  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  it  must  be 
wholly  divine,  and  contain  no  human  element,  and  the 
people  have  and  can  have  no  hand  in  their  own  govern- 
ment— the  fundamental  objection  to  the  theocratic  consti- 
tution of  society.  To  assume  it  is  to  transfer  to  civil  so- 
ciety, founded  by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  founded  b^  his  gracious  or 
supernatural  providence,  and  to  maintain  that  the  divine 
sovereignty  governs  in  civil  society  immediately  and  super- 
naturdly,  as  in  th&  spiritual  society.  But  such  is  not  the 
fact.  God  governs  the  nation  by  the  nation  itself,  through 
its  own  reason  and  free-will.  De  Maistre  is  right  only  as 
to  the  constitution  the  nation  starts  with,  and  as  to  the  con- 
trol which  that  constitution  necessarily  exerts  over  the  con- 
stitutional changes  the  nation  can  successfully  introduce. 

The  disciples  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  recognize  no 
providential  constitution,  and  call  the  written  instrument 
drawn  up  by  a  convention  of  sovereign  individuals  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  only  constitution,  both  of  the  people  and 
the  government.  Prior  to  its  adoption  there  is  no  govern- 
ment, no  state,  no  political  community  or  authority.  An- 
tecedently to  it  the  people  are  an  inorganic  mass,  simply 
individuals,  without  any  political  or  national  solidarity. 
These  individuals,  they  suppose,  come  toother  in  their  own 
native  right  and  might,  organize  themselves  into  a  political 
community,  give  themselves  a  constitution,  and  draw  up 
and  vote  rules  for  their  government,  as  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals might,  meet  in  a  public  hall  and  resolve  themselves 
into  a  temperanoe  society  or  a  debating  club.  This  might 
do  very  well  if  the  state  were,  like  tlie  temperance  society 
or  debating  club,  a  simple  voluntary  association,  which  men 
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are  free  to  join  or  not  as  they  please,  and  which  they  are 
boand  to  obey  no  further  and  no  longer  than  suits  their 
convenience.  iBnt  the  state  is  a  power,  a  sovereignty ;  speaks 
to  all  within  its  jurisdiction  with  an  imperative  voice ;  com- 
mands, and  may  use  physical  force  to  compel  obedience, 
when  not  voluntarily  yielded.  Men  are  bom  its  subjects, 
and  no  one  can  withdraw  from  it  without  its  express  or  tacit 
permission,  unless  for  causes  that  would  jnstiiy  resistance 
to  its  authority.  The  right  of  subjects  to  denationalize  or 
expatriate  themselves,  except  to  escape  a  tyranny  or  an  op- 
pr^ssion  which  would  forfeit  the  righteof  pSwer  and  warrant 
forcible  resistance  to  it,  does  not  exist,  any  more  than  the 
right  of  foreigners  to  become  citizens,  unless  by  the  consent 
and  authorization  of  the  sovereign ;  for  the  citizen  or  subject 
belongs  to  the  state,  and  is  bound  to  it. 

The  solidarity  of  the  individuals  composing  the  population 
of  a  territory  or  country  under  one  political  nead  is  a  truth ; 
but  "  the  solidarity  of  peoples,"  irrespective  of  the  govern- 
ment or  political  authority  of  their  respective  countries,  so 
eloquently  preached  a  few  years  since  by  the  Hungarian 
Kossuth,  is  not  only  a  falsehood,  but  a  falsehood  destructive 
of  all  government  and  of  all  political  organization.  Kos- 
suth's doctrine  supposes  the  people,  or  the  populations  of 
all  countries,  are,  irrespective  of  their  governments,  bound 
together  in  aclido^  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,  and  there- 
fore not  only  free,  but  bound,  wherever  they  find  a  popu- 
lation struggling  nominally  for  liberty  against  its  government, 
to  rush  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  its  assistance — a  doctrine 
clearly  incompatible  with  any  recognition  of  political  au- 
.thority  or  territorial  rights.  Peoples  or  nations  commune 
with  each  other  onlv  through  the  national  authorities,  and 
when  the  state  proclaims  neutrality  or  non-intervention,  all 
its  subjects  are  bound  to  be  neutral,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
intervention  on  either  side.  There  may  be,  and  indeed 
there  is,  a  solidarity,  more  or  less  distinctly  recognized,  of 
Christian  nations,  but  of  the  populations  with  and  through 
their  governments,  not  without  them.  Still  more  strict  is 
the  solidarity  of  all  the  individuals  of  one  and  the  same 
nation.  These  are  all  bound  together,  all  for  each  and  each 
for  all.  The  individual  is  bom  into  society  and  under  the 
govemment,  and  without  the  authority  of  the  government, 
which  represents  all  and  each,  he  cannot  release  himself 
from  his  obligations.  The  state  is  then  by  no  moans  a 
voluntary  association.    Every  one  born  or  adopted  into  it 
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is  bonnd  to  it,  and  cannot  witliont  its  permission  withdraw 
from  it,  unless,  as  jnst  said,  it  is  manifest  that  he  can  have 
under  it  no  protection  for  his  natural  rights  as  a  man,  more 
especially  for  his  rights  of  conscience.  This  is  Vattel's 
doctrine,  and  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 

The  constitution  drawn  up,  ordained,  and  established  by 
a  nation  for  itself  is  a  law — the  organic  or  fundamental  law, 
if  you  will,  but  a  law,  and  is  and  must  be  the  act  of  the 
sovereign  power.  That  sovereign  power  must  exist  before 
it  can  act,  and  it  cannot  exist,  if  vested  in  the  people  or 
nation,  without  a  constitution,  or  vrithout  some  sort  of  po- 
litical organization  of  the  people  or  nation.  There  must, 
then,  be  for  every  state  or  nation  a  constitution  anterior  to 
the  constitution  which  the  nation  gives  itself,  and  from 
which  the  one  it  gives  itself  derives  all  its  vitality  and  legal 
force. 

Logic  and  historical  facts  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  coinci- 
dent, for  creation  and  providence  are  simply  the  expression 
of  the  supreme  Logic,  the  Logos,  by  whom  all  thin^  are 
made.  Nations  have  originated  in  various  ways,  but  history 
records  no  instance  of  a  nation  existing  as  an  inorganic  mass 
organizing  itself  into  a  political  community.  Every  nation, 
at  its  first  appearance  above  the  horizon,  is  found  to  have 
an  organization  of  some  sort.  This  is  evident  from  the  only 
ways  in  which  history  shows  us  nations  originating.  These 
wa^s  are :  1.  The  union  of  families  in  the  tribe.  2.  The 
union  of  tribes  in  the  nation.  3.  The  mimtion  of  families, 
tribes,  or  nations  in  search  of  new  settlements.  4.  Colo- 
nization, militarv,  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  re- 
ligious, or  penal  5.  War  and  conquest.  6.  The  revolt, 
separation,  and  independence  of  provinces.  7.  The  inter- 
mingling of  the  conqueron  and  conquered,  and  by  amalga- 
mation forming  a  new  people.  These  ai*e  all  the  ways 
known  to  history,  and  in  none  of  these  ways  does  a  people, 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  organization,  constitute  itself  a 
state,  and  institute  and  carry  on  civil  government. 

The  family,  the  tribe,  the  colony  are,  if  incomplete,  yet 
incipient  states,  or  inchoate  nations,  with  an  organization, 
individualitv,  and  a  centre  of  social  life  of  their  own.  The 
families  ana  tribes  that  migrate  in  search  of  new  settlements 
carrv  with  them  their  family  and  tribal  organizations,  and 
retain  it  for  a  long  time.  The  Celtic  tribes  retained  it  in 
Gaul  till  broken  up  by  the  Koman  conquest^  under  Caesar 
Augustus;  in  Ireland,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century;  and  in  Scotland,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth. 
It  subsists  still  in  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  and  the  Berbers  or  Kabyles  of  Africa. 

Colonies,  of  whatever  description,  have  been  founded,  if 
not  by,  at  least  under,  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
whose  political  constitution,  laws,  manners,  and  customs 
they  carry  with  them.  Thev  receive  from  the  parent  state 
a  political  organization,  which,  though  subordinate,  yet 
constitutes  them  embryonic  states,  with  a  unitv,  individual- 
ity, and  centre  of  public  life  in  themselves,  ana  which,  when 
they  are  detached  and  recognized  as  independent,  render 
them  complete  states.  War  and  conquest  effect  great  na- 
tional changes,  but  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  create  new 
states.  They  simply  extend  and  consolidate  the  power  of 
the  conquering  state. 

Provinces  revolt  and  become  independent  states  or  nations, 
but  only  when  they  have  previously  existed  as  such,  and 
have  retained  the  tradition  of  their  old  constitution  and  in- 
dependence ;  or  when  the  administration  has  erected  them 
into  real  though  dependent  political  communities.  A  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  a  state  not  so  erected  or  organized, 
that  has  in  no  sense  had  a  distinct  political  existence  of  its 
own,  has  never  separated  from  the  national  body  and  formed 
a  new  and  independent  nation.  It  cannot  revolt ;  it  may 
rise  up  against  the  government,  and  either  revolutionize  and 
take  possession  of  the  state,  or  be  put  down  by  the  govern- 
ment as  an  insurrection.  The  amalgamation  of  the  conquer- 
ing and  the  conquered  forms  a  new  people,  and  modifies  the 
institutions  of  both,  but  does  not  necessarily  form  a  new 
nation  or  political  community.  The  English  of  to-day  are 
very  different  from  both  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons,  or 
Dano-Saxons,  of  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  but 
they  constitute  the  same  state  or  political  community. 
England  is  still  England. 

The  Roman  empire,  conquered  by  the  northern  barbarians, 
has  been  cut  up  into  several  separate  and  independent  na- 
tions, but  because  its  several  provinces  had,  prior  to  their 
conquest  by  the  Roman  arms,  been  independent  nations  or 
tribes,  and  more  especiall v  because  the  conquerors  themselves 
were  divided  into  several  distinct  nations  or  confederacies. 
If  the  barbarians  had  been  united  in  a  single  nation  or  state, 
the  Roman  empire  most  likely  would  have  changed  masters, 
indeed,  but  have  retained  its  unity  and  its  constitution,  for 
the  Germanic  nations  that  finally  seated  themselves  on  its 
ruins  had  no  wish  to  destroy  its  name  or  nationality,  for 
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they  were  themselves  more  than  half  romanized  before  con- 
quering Home.  But  the  new  nations  into  which  the  empire 
has  been  divided  have  never  been,  at  any  moment,  without 
political  or  governmental  organization,  continued  from  the 
constitution  of  the  conquering  tribe  or  nation,  modified 
more  or  less  by  what  was  retained  from  the  empira 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  constitutions  of  states  cannot 
be  altered,  or  that  every  pebple  starts  with  a  constitution 
fully  developed,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  doctrine  of  De 
Maistre.  The  constitution  of  the  family  is  rather  econom- 
ical than  political,  and  the  tribe  is  far  from  being  a  fully 
developed  state.  Strictly  speaking,  the  state,  the  modern 
equivalent  for  the  city  of  the  GrecKs  and  Romans,  was  not 
fully  formed  till  men  began  to  build  and  live  in  cities,  and 
became  fixed  to  a  national  territory.  But  in  the  first  place, 
the  eldest  born  of  the  human  race,  we  are  told,  built  a  city, 
and  even^u  cities  we  find  traces  of  the  family  and  tribal 
organization  long  after  their  municipal  existence — ^in  Athens 
down  to  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  in  Home  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  empire ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  pastoral  nations,  though  they  have  not  precisely  the  city 
or  state  organization,  yet  have  a  national  organization,  and 
obey  a  national  authority.  Strictly  speaking,  no  pastoral 
nation  has  a  civil  or  political  constitution,  but  they  have 
what  in  our  modem  tongues  can  be  expressed  by  no  other 
term.  The  feudal  regime^  which  was  in  full  vigor  even  in 
Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, had  nothing  to  do  with  cities,  and  reallv  recognized 
no  state  proper ;  yet  who  hesitates  to  speak  of  it  as  a  civil 
or  political  system,  though  a  very  imperfect  one? 

The  civil  order,  as  it  now  exists,  was  not  fully  developed 
in  the  early  ages.  For  a  long  time  the  national  organiza- 
tions bore  unmistakable  traces  of  having  been  developed 
from  the  patriarchal,  and  modelled  from  the  family  or 
tribe,  as  they  do  still  in  all  the  non-Christian  world.  Re- 
ligion itself,  before  the  Incarnation,  bore  traces  of  the  same 
organization.  Even  with  the  Jews,  religion  was  transmitted 
and  diffused,  not  as  under  Christianity  by  conversion,  but 
by  natural  generation  or  family  adoption.  With  all  the 
gentile  tribes  or  nations,  it  was  the  same.  At  first  the 
father  was  both  priest  and  king,  and  when  the  two  offices 
were  separated,  the  priests  formed  a  distinct  and  hereditary 
class  or  caste,  rejected  by  Christianity,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  admits  priests  only  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech. 
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The  Jews  had  the  synagogue,  and  preserved  the  primitive 
revelation  in  its  pnrity  and  integrity ;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  more  fully  than  any  other  ancient  nations,  pre- 
served or  developed  the  political  order  that  best  conforms 
to  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  Christianity,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Koman  armies,  and  it 
gains  a  permanent  establishment  only  where  was  planted, 
or  where  it  is  able  to  plant,  tlie  Orseco-Koman  civilization. 
The  Grffico-Boman  republics  were  hardly  less  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  the  world  to  Clirist  in  the  civil  order,  than  the 
Jewish  nation  was  to  bring  it  to  him  in  the  spiritn4l  order, 
or  in  faith  and  worship,  in  the  Christian  order  nothing  is 
by  hereditary  descent,  but  every  thing  is  by  election  of 
grace.  The  Christian  dispensation  is  teleological,  palin- 
genesiac,  and  the  whole  order,  prior  to  the  Incarnation,  was 
initial,  genesiac,  and  continued  by  natural  generation,  as  it 
is  still  in  all  nations  and  tribes  outside  of  Christendom.  No 
non-Christian  people  is  a  civilized  people,  and,  indeed,  the 
human  race  seems  not  anywhere,  prior  to  the  Incarnation, 
to  have  attained  to  its  majority  :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  because 
the  race  were  not  prepared  for  it,  that  the  Word  was  not 
sooner  incarnated.  He  came  only  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  the  world  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

The  providential  constitution  is,  in  fact,  that  with  which 
the  nation  is  born,  and  is,  as  long  as  the  nation  exists,  the 
real  living  and  efScient  constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  vitality  of  the  state,  that  which  controls  or 
governs  its  action,  and  determines  its  destiny.  The  consti- 
tution which  a  nation  is  said  to  give  itself,  is  never  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  but  is  the  law  ordained  by  the  state 
for  the  government  instituted  under  it.  Thomas  Paine 
would  admit  nothing  to  be  the  constitution  but  a  written 
document  which  he  could  fold  up  and  put  in  his  pocket,  or 
file  away  in  a  pigeon-hole.  The  Abbe  Si^ySs  pronounced 
politics  a  science  which  he  had  finished,  and  he  was  ready 
to  turn  you  out  constitution^  to  order,  with  no  other  defect 
than  that  they  had,  as  Carlyle  wittily  says,  no  feet,  and 
could  not  go.  Many  in  the  last  century,  and  some,  perhaps, 
in  the  present,  for  folly  as  well  as  wisdom  has  her  heirs, 
confounded  the  written  instrument  with  the  constitution  it- 
self. No  constitution  can  be  written  on  paper  or  engrossed 
on  parchment.  What  the  convention  may  agree  upon,  draw 
up,  and  the  people  ratify  by  their  votes,  is  no  constitution, 
for  it  is  extrinsic  to  the  nation,  not  inherent  and  living  in 
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it — ^18,  at  best,  legislative  instead  of  constitutive.  The 
famous  Magna  Oharta  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Langton,  and 
wmng  from  John  Lackland  by  the  English  barons  at  Kun- 
njmede,  was  no  constitution  of  England  till  long  after  the 
date  of  its  concession,  and  even  then  was  no  constitution  of 
the  state,  but  a  set  of  restrictions  on  power. .  The  constitu- 
tion is  the  intrinsic  or  inherent  and  actual  constitution  of 
the  people  or  political  community  itself ;  that  which  makes 
the  nation  what  it  is,  and  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
nation,  and  varies  as  nations  themselves  vary  from  one  an- 
other. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  is  not  a  theory,  nor  is  it 
drawn  up  and  established  in  accordance  with  any  precon- 
ceived theory.  What  is  theoretic  in  a  constitution  is  unreal 
The  constitutions  conceived  by  philosophers  in  their  closets 
are  constitutions  only  of  Utopia  or  Dreamland.  This  world 
is  not  TOvemed  by  abstractions,  for  abstractions  are  nullities. 
Only  &e  concrete  is  real,  and  only  the  real  or  actual  has 
vitality  or  force.  The  French  people  adopted  constitution 
after  constitution  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  amid 
bonfires,  beating  of  drums,  sound  of  trumpets,  roar  of  mus- 
ketry, and  thunder  of  artillery,  swore,  no  doubt,  sincerely 
as  well  as  enthusiastically,  to  observe  them,  but  all  to  no 
effect ;  for  they  had  no  authority  for  the  nation,  no  hold  on 
its  affections,  and  formed  no  element  of  its  life.  The  English 
are  great  constitution-mongers — ^for  other  nations.  The^ 
fancy  that  a  constitution  rashioned  after  their  own  will  ht 
any  nation  that  can  be  persuaded,  wheedled,  or  bullied  into 
tryin?  it  on  ;  but  unhappily,  all  that  have  tried  it  on  have 
found  it  only  an  embarrassment  or  encumbrance.-  The 
doctor  might  as  well  attempt  to  give  an  individual  a  new 
constitution,  or  the  constitution  of  another  man,  as  the 
statesman  to  give  a  nation  any  other  constitution  than  that 
which  it  has,  and  with  which  it  is  bom. 

The  whole  history  of  Europe,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  proves  this  thesis.  The  barbarian  conquest  of 
Borne  introduced  into  the  nations  founded  on  the  site  of 
the  empire,  a  double  constitution — the  ftarbaric  and  the 
civil — ^tne  Germanic  and  the  Boman  in  the  West,  and  the 
Tartaric  or  Turkish  and  the  Grsdco-Boman  in  the  East.  The 
key  to  all  modem  histonr  is  in  the  mutual  struggles  of  these 
two  constitutions  and  the  interests  respectivdy  associated 
with  them,  which  created  two  societies  on  the  same  terri- 
tory, and,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  same  national  de- 
voL.  xvm— 6 
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nomination.  The  barbaric  was  the  constittition  of  the 
conquerors ;  thej  had  the  power,  tlie  government,  rank, 
wealth,  and  fashion,  were  reen forced  down  to  the  tenth 
century  by  fresh  hordes  of  barbarians,  and  had  even  brought 
the  external  ecclesiastical  society  to  a  very  great  extent  into 
harmony  with  itself.  The  pope  became  a  feudal  sovereign, 
and  the  bishops  and  mitred  aobots  fendal  princes  and  bar- 
ons. Yet,  alter  eight  hundred  years  of  fierce  struggle,  the 
Roman  constitution  got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  barbaric 
constitution,  as  far  as  it  could  not  be  assimilated  to  the  Bo- 
man,  was  eliminated.  The  ori^nal  empire  of  the  West  is 
now  as  thoroughly  Roman  in  its  constitution,  its  laws,  and 
its  civilization,  as  it  eyer  was  under  any  of  its  Christian  em- 
perors before  the  barbarian  conquest. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  in  the  East,  though  it  has 
not  advanced  so  far,  having  begun  there  several  centuries 
later,  and  the  Grseco-Roman  constitution  was  far  feebler 
there  than  in  the  West  at  the  epoch  of  the  conquest.  The 
Germanic  tribes  that  conquered  the  West  had  long  had 
close  relations  with  the  empire,  had  served  as  its  allies,  and 
even  in  its  armies,  and  were  partially  romanized.  Most  of 
their  chiefs  bad  received  a  Roman  culture ;  and  their  early 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  facilitated  the  revival  and 
permanence  of  the  old  Roman  constitution.  In  the  East  it 
was  different.  The  conquerors  had  no  touch  of  Roman 
civilization,  and,  followers  of  the  Prophet,  they  were  ani- 
mated with  an  intense  hatred,  which,  after  the  conouest, 
was  changed  into  a  superb  contempt,  of  Christians  ana  Ro- 
mans. They  had  their  civil  constitution  in  the  Koran ;  and 
the  KoraU)  in  its  principles,  doctrines,  and  spirit,  is  exclusive, 
and  profoundly  intolerant.  The  Grsdco-Roman  constitution 
was  always  much  weaker  in  the  East,  and  had  far  greater 
obstacles  to  overcome  there  than  in  the  West ;  yet  it  has 
survived  the  shock  of  the  conquest.  Throughout  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  the  East,  the  barbaric  constitution  has 
received  and  is  dail^  receiving  rude  blows,  and,  but  as  i^ 
enforced  by  barbarians  lying  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
that  empire,  wouM  be  no  longer  able  to  sustain  itself.  The 
Greek  or  Christian  populations  of  the  empire  are  no  longer 
in  danger  of  being  exterminated  or  absorbed  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan state  or  population.  They  are  the  only  living 
and  progressive  people  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  their 
complete  success  in  absorbing  or  expelling  the  Turk  is  only 
a  question  of  time.   They  wiu,  in  au  present  probability^  re- 
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establish  a  Christian  and  Soman  East  in  much  less  time 
from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  than  it  took  the 
West  from  the  fall  of  Kome  in  476  to  put  an  end  to  the 
feudal  or  barbaric  constitution  founded  by  its  Germanic  in- 
yaders. 

Indeed,  the  Koman  constitution,  laws,  and  civilization 
not  only  gain  the  mastery  in  the  nations  seated  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  Eoman  empire,  but  extend  their  power 
throughout  the  whole  civilizea  world.  The  6r»co-Roman 
civilization  is,  in  fact,  the  only  civilization  now  recognized, 
and  nations  are  accounted  civilized  only  in  proportion  as 
they  are  romanized  and  christianized.  The  itoman  law,  as 
found  in  the  Institutes,  Pandects,  and  Novelise  of  Justinian, 
or  the  Corpus  Jv/ris  OwUiSy  is  the  basis  of  the  law  and 
jurisprudence  of  all  Christendom.  The  Grseco-Eoman 
civilization,  called  not  improperly  Christian  civilization,  is 
the  only  progressive  civilization.  The  old  feudal  system  re- 
mains in  England  little  more  than  an  empty  name.  The 
king  is  only  the  first  magistrate  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
house  of  lords  is  only  an  hereditary  senate.  Austria  is  hard 
at  work  in  the  Boman  direction,  and  finds  her  chief  obstacle 
to  success  in  Hungary,  with  the  Magyars  whose  feudalism 
retains  almost  the  full  vigor  of  the  middle  ages.  Kussia  is 
moving  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  Prussia  and  the  smaller 
Germanic  states  obey  the  same  impulse.  Indeed,  Kome 
has  survived  the  conquest — has  conquered  her  conquerors, 
and  now  invades  every  region  from  which  they  came.  The 
Koman  empire  may  be  said  to  be  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
in  lands  lying  far  beyond  the  furthest  limits  reached  by  the 
Koman  eagles,  and  to  be  more  truly  the  .mistress  of  the 
world  than  under  Augustus,  Trajan,  or  the  Antonines. 
Nothing  can  stand  before  the  Chnstian  and  romanized  na- 
tions, and  all  pagandom  and  Mohammedom  combined  are 
too  weak  to  resist  their  onward  march. 

All  modem  European  revolutions  result  only  in  reviving 
the  Koman  empire,  whatever  the  motives,  interests, passions, 
or  theories  that  initiate  them.  The  French  revolution  of 
the  last  century  and  that  of  the  present  prove  it  France, 
let  people  say  what  thev  will,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
European  civilized  world,  and  displays  en  grand  all  its  good 
and  all  its  bad  tendencies.  When  she  moves,  Europe  moves ; 
when  she  has  a  vertigo,  all  European  nations  are  dizzy; 
when  she  recovers  her  health,  her  equilibrium,  and  good 
sense,  others  become  sedate,  steady,  and  reasonable.     She 
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IB  the  head,  nay,  rather,  the  heart  of  Christendom — the  head 
is  at  Rome — through  which  circulates  the  pure  and  impure 
blood  of  the  nations. .  It  is  in  vain  Great  Britain,  Gt^rmanj, 
or  Bussia  disputes  with  her  the  hegemony  of  European 
civilization.  They  are  forced  to  yield  to  her  at  last,  to  be 
content  to  revolve  around  her  as  the  centre  of  the  political 
system  that  masters  them.  The  reason  is,  France  is  more 
completely  and  sincerely  Soman  than  any  other  nation. 
The  revolutions  that  have  shaken  the  world  have  resulted 
in  eliminating  the  barbaric  elements  she  had  retained,  and 
clearing  away  all  obstacles  to  the  complete  triumph  of  im- 
perial Bome.  Napoleon  III.  is  for  France  what  Augustus 
was  for  Bome.  The  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Italy  have 
only  swept  away  the  relics  of  the  barbaric  constitution,  and 
aided  the  revival  of  Boman  imperialism.  In  no  country  do 
the  revolutionists  succeed  in  establishing  their  own  theories ; 
Csesar  remains  master  of  the  field.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  a  revolution  undertaken  in  favor  of  the  barbaric 
system  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  what  remained  of 
that  system — in  sweeping  away  the  last  relics  of  disintegrat- 
ing feudalism,  and  in  tne  complete  establishment  of  the 
Grseco-Boman  system,  with  important  improvements,  in  the 
New  Worid. 

The  Boman  system  is  republican,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term,  because  under  it  power  is  never  an  estate,  never 
the  private  property  of  the  ruler,  but,  in  whose  hands  soever 
vested,  is  held  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good. 
As  it  existed  under  the  Csesars,  and  is  revived  in  modern 
times,  whether  under  the  imperial  or  the  democratic  form, 
it,  no  doubt,  tends  to  centralism,  to  the  concentration  of  all 
the  powers  and  forces  of  the  state  in  one  central  government, 
from  which  all  local  authorities  and  institutions  emanate. 
Wise  men  oppose  it  as  affording  no  guaranties  to  individual 
liberty  against  the  abuses  of  power.  This  it  may  not  do, 
but  the  remedy  is  not  in  feudalism.  The  feudal  lord  holds 
his  authority  as  an  estate,  and  has  over  the  people  under 
him  all  the  power  of  CsBsar  and  all  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietor. He,  indeed,  has  a  guaranty  against  his  liege-lord, 
sometimes  a  more  effective  guaranty  than  his  liege-lord  has 
against  him ;  but  against  his  centralized  power  his  vassals 
and  serfs  have  only  the  guaranty  that  a  slave  has  against  his 
owner. 

Feudalism  is  alike  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  public  au- 
thority and  of  the  people.    It  is  essentially  a  disintegrating 
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elemcDfc  in  the  nation.  It  breaks  the  nnity  and  individuality 
of  the  state,  embarrasses  the  sovereign,  and  guards  against 
the  abuse  of  public  authority  by  overpowering  and  suppress- 
ing it  Every  feudal  lord  is  a  more  thorough  despot  m  his 
own  domain  than  Csssar  ever  was  or  could  be  in  the  empire ; 
and  the  monarch,  even  if  strong  enough,  is  yet  not  compe- 
tent to  intervene  between  him  and  nis  people,  any  more 
than  the  general  government  in  the  United  States  was  to 
intervene  between  the  negro  slave  and  his  master.  The 
great  vassals  of  the  crown  singly,  or,  if  not  singly,  in  com- 
bination— and  they  could  always  combine  in  the  interest  of 
their  order — were  too  strong  for  the  king,. or  to  be  brought 
under  any  public  authority,  and  could  issue  from  their 
fortified  castles  and  rob  and  plunder  to  their  hearts' content, 
with  none  to  call  them  to  an  account  Under  the  most 
thoroughly  centralized  government  there  is  far  more  liberty 
for  the  people,  and  a  lar  greater  security  for  person  and 
property,  except  in  the  case  of  the  feudal  nobles  themselves, 
than  was  even  dreamed  of  while  the  feudal  regime  was  in 
full  vigor.  Nobles  were  themselves  free,  it  is  conceded, 
but  not  the  people.  The  king  was  too  weak,  too  restricted 
in  his  action  by  the  feudal  constitution  to  reach  them,  and 
the  higher  clergy  were  ex  officio  sovereigns,  princes,  barons, 
or  feudal  lords,  and  were  led  by  their  private  interests  to 
act  with  the  feudal  nobility,  save  when  that  nobility  threat- 
ened the  temporalities  of  the  church.  The  only  reliance, 
under  God,  left  in  feudal  times  to  the  poor  people  was  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  tne  regular 
clergy.  All  the  great  German  emperors  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  who  saw  the  evils  of  feudalism,  and 
attempted  to  break  it  up  and  revive  imperial  Rome,  became 
involved  in  quarrels  with  the  chiefs  of  the  religious  society, 
and  failed,  because  the  interest  of  the  popes,  as  feudal  sov- 
ereigns and  Italian  princes,  and  the  interests  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  were  for  the  tiiiie  bound  up  with  the  feudal  society, 
though  their  Soman  culture  and  civilization  made  them  at 
heart  hostile  to  it  The  student  of  history,  however  strong 
his  filial  affection  towards  the  visible  head  of  the  church, 
cannot  help  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  political  views  of 
Frederic  IL,  the  greatest  and  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  or 
refrain  from  dropping  a  tear  over  his  sad  failure.  He  had 
great  faults  as  a  man,  out  he  had  rare  genius  as  a  statesman; 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  he  died  a  Christian 
death,  in  charity  with  all  men,  after  having  received  the  last 
sacraments  of  his  religion. 
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The  popes,  under  the  circumBtances,  were  no  donbt  justi- 
fied in  the  policy  they  pursued,  for  the  Suabian  eniDerors 
failed  to  respect  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  churcn,  and 
to  remember  their  own  incompetency  in  spirituals;  but 
evidently  their  political  views  and  aims  were  liberal,  far- 
reaching,  and  worthy  of  admiration.  Their  success,  if  it 
could  have  been  effected  without  lesion  to  the  church,  would 
have  set  Europe  forward  some  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
and  probably  saved  it  from  the  schisms  of  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event.  The  fact  is,  that  during  the  period  when  feudalism 
was  in  full  vigor,  the  king  was  merely  a  shadow ;  the  people 
found  their  only  consolation  in  rehgion,  and  their  chief 
protectors  in  the  monks,  who  mingled  with  them,  saw  their 
sufferings,  and  sympadiized  with  them,  consoled  them, 
carried  their  cause  to  the  castle  before  tlie  feudal  lord  and 
lady,  and  did,  thank  God,  do  something  to  keep  alive  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  convictions  in  the  bosom  of  the 
feudal  society  itself.  Wht^tever  opinions  may  be  formed  of 
the  monastic  orders  in  relation  to  the  present,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  they  were  the  chief  civilizers  of  Europe,  and 
the  chief  agents  in  delivering  European  society  from  feudal 
barbarism. 

The  aristopracy  have  been  claimed  as  the  natural  allies  of 
the  throne,  but  history  proves  them  to  be  its  natural  ene- 
mies, whenever  it  cannot  be  used  in  their  service,  and  kings 
do  not  consent  to  be  their  ministers  and  to  do  their  bidding. 
A  political  aristocracy  has  at  heart  only  tlie  interests  of  its 
order,  and  pursues  no  line  of  policy  but  the  extension  or 
preservation  of  its  privileges.  Having  little  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose,  it  opposes  every  political  change  that  would 
either  strengthen  tne  crown  or  elevate  the  people.  The 
nobility  of  the  French  revolution  were  the  first  to  desert 
both  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  and  kings  have  always 
found  their  readiest  and  firmest  allies  in  the  people.  The 
people  in  Europe  have  no  such  bitter  feelings  towards 
poj'alty  as  they  have  towards  the  feudal  nobility — ^for  kin^ 
have  never  so  grievously  oppressed  them.  In  Home  the  patri- 
cian order  opposed  alike  the  emperor  and  the  people,  except 
when  they,  as  chivalric  nobles  sometimes  will  do,  turned 
courtiers  or  demagogues.  They  were  the  people  of  Eome 
and  the  provinces  that  sustained  the  emperors,  and  the}' 
were  the  emperors  who  sustained  the  people,  and  gave  to 
the  provincials  the  privileges  of  Koman  citizens. 
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Onaranties  against  excessive  centralism  are  certainly  need- 
ed, bnt  the  statesman  will  not  seek  them  in  the  feudal  or- 
ganization of  society — in  a  political  aristocracv,  whether 
founded  on  birth  or  private  wealth,  nor  in  a  privileged  class 
of  any  sort.  Better  trust  Cffisar  than  Brutus,  or  even  Cato. 
Nor  will  he  seek  them  in  the  antagonism  of  interests  in- 
tended to  neutralize  or  balance  each  other,  as  in  the  English 
constitution.  This  was  the  great  error  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  No 
man  saw  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Calhoun  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  simple  paper  constitutions,  on  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son placed  sucn  implicit  reliance,  or  that  the  real  constitu- 
tion is  in  the  state  itself,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
themselves  are  organized ;  but  his  reliance  was  in  consti- 
tuting, as  powers  in  the  state,  the  several  popular  interests 
that  exist,  and  pitting  them  against  each  other — ^the  famous 
system  of  checks  and  balances  of  English  statesmen.  He 
was  led  to  this,  because  he  distrusted  power,  and  was  more 
intent  on  guarding  against  its  abuses  tnan  on  providing  for 
its  free,  vigorous,  and  healthy  action,  going  on  the  principle 
that  ^'  that  is  the  best  government  which  governs  least." 
Bnt,  if  the  opposing  interests* could  be  made  to  balance  one 
another  perfectly,  the  result  would  be  an  equilibrium, 
in  which  power  would  be  brought  to  a  stand-still;  and  if 
not,  the  stronger  would  succeed  and  swallow  up  all  the  rest. 
The  theory  of  checks  and  balances  is  admirable  if  the  object 
be  to  trammel  power,  and  to  have  as  little  power  in  the 
government  as  possible ;  but  it  is  a  theory  which  is  bom 
from  passions  engendered  by  the  struggle  against  despot- 
ism or  arbitmrv  power,  not  from  a  calm  and  philosophical 
appreciation  of  government  itself.  The  English  have  not 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  theory,  for,  after  all,  their 
constitution  does  not  work  so  well  as  they  pretend.  The 
landed  interest  controls  at  one  time,  and  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interest  at  another.  They  do  not  perfectly 
balance  one  another,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest,  combined  with  the 
moneyed  interest,  is  henceforth  to  predominate.  The  aim  of 
the  real  statesman  is  to  organize  all  the  interests  and  forces 
of  the  state  dialectically,  so  that  they  shall  unite  to  add  to 
its  strength,  and  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  com- 
mon good. 
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OHAPTEB  Vm.— OONSTITUTION  OF  QOYBRNMSNTy  OOKOLUDRD. 

Thouoh  the  constitation  of  the  people  is  conffenital,  like 
the  constitation  of  an  individoal,  ana  cannot  oe  radically 
changed  withoat  tlie  destmction  of  the  state,  it  most  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  action  of 
the  reason  and  free-will  of  the  nation,  nor  from  that  of  in- 
dividual statesmen.  All  created  things  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  development,  and  may  be  developed  either  in  a  good 
sense  or  in  a  oad ;  that  is,  may  be  either  completed  or  cor- 
rupted. All  the  possibilities  of  the  national  constitution 
are  siven  originauv  in  the  birth  of  the  nation,  as  all  the 
possibilities  of  mankind  were  given  in  the  first  man.  The 
germ  must  be  given  in  the  original  constitution.  But  in 
all  constitutions  there  is  more  than  one  element,  and  tlie 
several  elements  may  be  developed  pcM^  ^aa&Uj  or  uneoually, 
one  having  the  ascendency  and  suppressing  the  rest  Jji  the 
original  constitution  of  Kome  the  patrician  element  was 
dominant,  showing  that  the  patriarcnal  or^nication  of  so» 
ciety  still  retained  no  little  force.  The  king  was  only  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  senate  and  the  leader  of  the  army 
m  war.  His  civil  functions  corresponded  very  nearly  to 
those  of  a  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  all  the 
effective  power  is  in  the  aldermen,  common  council,  and 
heads  of  departments.  Except  in  name  he  was  little  else 
than  a  pageant.  The  kings,  no  doubt,  labored  to  develop 
and  extend  the  royal  element  of  the  constitution.  This  was 
natural ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  they  should  be  re- 
sisted by  the  patricians.  Hence  when  the  Tarqnins,  or 
Etruscan  dynasty,  undertook  to  be  kinss  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name,  and  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  the  patricians  ex- 
pelled them,  and  supplied  their  place  by  two  consuls 
annually  elected.  Here  was  a  moaification,  but  no  real 
chan^  of  the  constitution.  The  effective  power,  as  before, 
remained  in  the  senate. 

But  there  was  from  early  times  a  plebeian  element  in  the 
population  of  the  city,  though  forming  at  first  no  part  of 
the  political  people.  Their  origin  is  not  very  certain,  nor 
their  original  position  in  the  city.  Historians  ^ive  different 
accounts  of  them.  But  that  they  should,  as  they  increased 
in  numbers,  wealth,  and  importance,  demand  admission  into 
the  political  society,  religious  or  solemn  marriage,  a  voice 
in  the  government,  and  the  faculty  of  holding  civil  and 
military  offices,  was  only  in  the  order  of  regular  develop- 
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ment  At  first  the  patricians  fought  them,  and,  failing  to 
subdue  them  by  force,  effected  a  compromise,  and  bought 
up  their  leaders.  The  concession  which  followed  of  ihe 
tribunitial  veto  was  only  a  further  development.  By  that 
veto  the  plebeians  gained  no  initiative,  no  positive  power, 
indeed,  but  their  tribunes,  by  interposing  it,  could  stop  the 
proceedings  of  the  government  They  could  not  propose 
the  measures  they  liked,  but  they  could  prevent  the  legal 
adoption  of  measures  they  disliked — ^a  faculty  Mr.  Calhoun 
asserted  for  the  several  states  of  the  American  Union  in  his 
doctrine  of  nallification,  or  state  veto,  as  he  called  it.  It 
was  simply  an  obstructive  power. 

But  irom  a  power  to  obstruct  legislative  action  to  the 
power  to  originate  or  propose  it,  and  force  the  senate  to 
adopt  it  through  fear  of  the  veto  of  measures  the  patricians 
had  at  heart,  was  only  a  still  further  development.  This 
gained,  the  exclusively  patrician  constitution  had  disappeared, 
and  Marius^  the  head  of  a  great  plebeian  house,  could  be 
elected  consul  and  the  plebeians  in  turn  threaten  to  become 
predominant,  which  Syila  or  Sulla,  as  dictator,  seeing,  tried 
m  vain  to  prevent.  The  dictator  was  provided  for  in  the 
original  constitation.  Retain  the  dictatorship  for  a  time, 
strengthen  the  plebeian  element  by  ruthless  proscriptions  of 
patricians  and  oy  recruits  from  the  -provinces,  unite  the 
tribunitial,  pontifical,  and  military  powers  in  the  imperator 
designated  by  the  army,  all  elements  existing  in  the  consti- 
tution from  an  early  day,  and  already  developed  in  the 
Koman  state,  and  you  have  the  imperial  constitution,  which 
retained  to  the  last  the  senate  and  consuls,  though  with  less 
and  less  practical  power.  These  changes  are  ver^  great,  but 
are  none  of  them  radical,  dating  from  the  recognition  of  the 

Slebs  as  pertaining  to  the  Roman  people.  They  are  normal 
evelopments,  not  corruptions,  and  the  transition  from  the 
consular  republic  to  the  imperial  was  unquestionably  a  real 
social  and  political  progress.  And  yet  the  Roman  people, 
had  they  cnosen,  could  have  given  a  different  direction  to 
the  developments  of  their  constitution.  There  was  Provi- 
dence in  the  course  of  events,  but  no  fatalism. 

Sulla  was  a  true  patrician,  a  blind  partisan  of  the  past. 
He  sought  to  arrest  the  plebeian  development  led  by  Marius, 
and  to  restore  the  exclusively  patrician  government.  But 
it  was  too  late.  His  proscriptions,  confiscations,  butcheries, 
unheard-of  cruelties,  which  anticipated  and  surpassed  those 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1793,  availed  nothing.    The 
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Marian  or  plebeian  movement,  apparently  checked  for  a 
moment,  resumed  its  march  with  renewed  vigor  under  Julius, 
and  triumphed  at  Pharsalia.  In  vain  Cicero,  only  acciden- 
tally associated  with  the  patrician  party, which  distrusted  him 
— ^in  vain  Cicero  declaims,  Cato  scolds,  or  parades  his  im- 
practical virtues,  Brutus  and  Cassius  seize  the  assassin's 
dag^r,  and  strike  to  the  eartli  ^^  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world ; "  the  plebeian  cause  moves  on  with  resistless  force, 
triumphs  anew  at  Philippi,  and  young  Octavius  avenges  the 
murder  of  his  uncle,  and  proves  to  the  world  thatthe  assas- 
sination of  a  ruler  is  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime.  In  vain 
does  Mark  Antony  desert  the  movement,  rally  Egypt  and 
the  barbaric  East,  and  seek  to  transfer  the  seat  oi  empire 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ordntes ; 
plebeian  and  imperial  Rome  wins  a  final  victory  at  Actium, 
and  definitively  secures  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  West. 

Thus  far  the  developments  were  normal,  and  advanced 
civilization.  But  Rome  still  retained  the  barbaric  element 
of  slhverv  in  \iet  bosom,  and  had  conquered  more  barbaric 
nations  than  she  had  assimilated.  These  nations  she  at  first 
governed  as  tributary  states,  with  their  own  constitutions 
and  national  chiefs  ;  afterwards  as  Roman  provinces,  1>y  her 
own  proconsuls  and 'prefects.  When  the  emperors  threw 
open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  provincials,  and  conceded 
tnem  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  they  in- 
troduced not  only  a  foreign  element  into  the  state,  destitute 
of  Roman  patriotism,  but  the  barbaric  and  despotic  elements 
retained  by  the  conquered  nations  as  yet  only  partially  as- 
similated. These  elements  became  germs  of  anti-republican 
developments,  rather  of  corruptions,  and  prepared  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire.  Doubtless  these  corruptions  might  have 
been  arrested,  and  would  have  been,  if  Roman  patriotism 
had  survived  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  population 
by  the  concession  of  Roman  citizenship  to  provincials ;  but 
it  did  not,  and  they  were  favored  as  time  went  on  by  the 
emperors  themselves,  and  more  especially  by  Diocletian,  a 
real  barbarian,  who  hated  Rome,  and  by  Constantino,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  a  real  despot,  who  converted  the  empire 
from  a  republican  to  a  despotic  empire.  Rome  fell  from 
the  force  of  barbarism  developed  from  within,  far  more  than 
from  the  force  of  the  barbarians  hovering  on  her  frontiers 
and  invading  her  provinces. 

The  law  of  all  possible  developments  is  in  the  providential 
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or  congenital  constitntion ;  bnt  these  possible  developments 
are  many  and  various,  and  the  reason  and  free-will  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  of  individuals  are  operative  in  determining 
which  of  them  shall  be  adopted.  .The  nation,  under  the 
direction  of  wise  and  able  statesmen,  who  understood  their 
age  and  country,  who  knew  how  to  discern  between  normal 
developments  and  barbaric  corruptions,  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  season,  might  have  saved  Kome  from  her  fate, 
eliminated  the  barbaric  and  assimilated  the  foreign  elements, 
and  preserved  Kome  as  a  Christian  and  republican  empire 
to  this  day,  and  saved  the  civilized  world  from  the  ten  cen- 
turies of  barbarism  which  followed  her  conquest  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  ITorth.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
real  statesmen  of  a  nation  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Borne  did  not  fall  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  her 
external  enemies,  nor  through  the  corruption  of  private 
morals  and  manners,  which  was  never  greater  than  under 
the  first  triumvirate.  She  fell  from  the  want  of  true  states- 
manship in  her  public  men,'  and  patriotism  in  her  people. 
Private  virtues  and  private  vices  are  of  the  last  consequence 
to  individuals,  both  nere  and  hereafter ;  but  private  virtues 
never  saved,  private  vices  never  ruined  a  nation.  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  a  saint,  and  yet  he  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England;  and  France  owes  infi- 
nitely less  to  St.  Louis  than  to  Louis  XI.,  Richelieu,  and 
ITapoleon*  who,  though  no  saints,  were  statesmen.  What 
is  specially  needed  in  statesmen  is  public  spirit,  intelligence, 
foresight,  broad  views,  manly  feelings,  wisdom,  energy,  res- 
olution ;  and  when  statesmen  with  these  qualities  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  state,  if  not  already  lost,  can, 
however  far  gone  it  may  be,  be  recovered,  restored,  rein- 
vigorated,  advanced,  and  private  vice  and  corruption  disap- 
pear in  the  splendor  of  puolic  virtue.  Providence  is  always 
present  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  but  not  to  work  miracles  to 
counteract  the  natural,  effects  of  the  ignorance,  ineptness, 
short-sightedness,  narrow  views,  public  stupidity,  and  im- 
becility of  rulers,  because  they  are  irreproachable  and  saintly 
in  their  private  characters  and  relations,  as  was  Henry  YI. 
of  England,  or,  in  some  respects,  Louis  XYI.  of  France. 
Providence  is  God  intervening  through  the  laws  he  by  his 
creative  act  gives  to  creatures,  not  their  suspension  or  abro- 
gation. It  was  the  corruption  of  the  statesmen,  in  snbsti- 
tating  the  barbaric  element  for  the  proi>er  Boman,  to  which 
no  one  contributed  more  than  Constantino,  the  first  Christian 
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emperor,  that  was  the  real  canse  of  the  downfall  of  Romei 
and  the  centariea  of  barbarism  that  followed,  relieved  onlj 
by  the  superhuman  zeal  and  charity  of  the  cdiurch  to  save 
souls  and  restore  civilization. 

But  in  the  constitution  of  the  government,  as  distinguished 
from  the  state,  the  nation  is  freer  and  more  truly  sovereign. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  is  that  which  gives  to  the 
people  of  a  given  territory  political  existence,  unity,  and 
individuality,  and  renders  it  capable  of  political  action. 
It  creates  political  or  national  i^lidarity,  m  imitation  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  race,  in  which  it  has  its  root  It  is 
the  providential  charter  of  national  existence,  and  that 
which  gives  to  each  nation  its  peculiar  character,  and  dis- 
tiiifguishes  it  from  every  other  nation.  The  constitution  of 
government  is  the  constitution  by  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  nation  of  an  agency  or  ministry  for  the  management 
of  its  affairs,  and  the  letter  of  Instructions  according  to 
which  the  agent  or  minister  is  to  act  and  conduct  the  mat- 
ters intrusted  to  him.  The  distinction  which  the  English 
make  between  the  sovereign  and  the  ministry  is  analogous 
to  that  between  the  state  and  the  government,  onlv  they 
understand  by  the  sovereign  the  king  or  queen,  and  by  the 
ministry  the  executive,  excluding,  or  not  decidedly  includ- 
ing, the  legislature  and  the  judiciary.  The  sovereign  is  the 
people  as  the  state  or  body  politic,  and  as  the  king  holds 
from  God  only  through  the  people,  he  is  notT  properly 
sovereign,  and  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  ministry  or  govern- 
ment. Yet  when  the  state  delegates  the  full  or  chief 
governing  power  to  the  king,  and  makes  him  its  sole  or 
princip«l  representative,  he  may,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  ordinary  purposes,  be  called  sovereign.  Then,  under- 
standing by  the  ministry  or  government  the  legislative  and 
judicial,  as  well  as  the  executive  functions,  whether  united 
in  one  or  separated  into  distinct  and  mutually  independent 
departments,  the  English  distinction  will  express  accurately 
enough,  except  for  strictly  scientific  purposes,  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  the  state  and  the  government. 

Still,  it  is  only  in  despotic  states,  which  are  not  founded 
on  right,  but  force,  that  the  king  can  say,  UStat^  afeat  moij 
I  am  the  state ;  and  Shakspeare's  usage  of  calling  the  king  of 
France  simply  France,  and  the  king  of  England  siniply 
England,  smacks  of  feudalism,  under  which  monarchy  is  an 
estate,  property,  not  a  public  trust.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Scottish  usage  of  calling  the  proprietor  by  the  name  of  his 
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estate.  It  is  never  to  be  for&^otten  that  in  republican  states 
the  king  has  only  a  delegated  sovereignty,  that  the  people, 
as  well  as  God,  are  above  him.  He  holds  his  power,  as  the 
emperor  of  the  French  professes  to  hold  his,  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  national  will — the  only  title  by  which  a 
king  or  emperor  can  legitimately  hold  power. 

The  king  or  emperor  not  being  the  state,  and  the  govern- 
ment, whatever  its  form  or  constitntion,  being  a  creatare 
of  the  state,  he  can  be  dethroned,  and  the  whole  govern- 
ment even  virtually  overthrown,  without  dissolving  the 
state  or  the  political  society.  Such  an  event  may  cause 
much  evil,  create  much  social  confusion,  and  do  grave  in- 
jury to  the  nation,  but  the  political  society  may  survive  it; 
the  sovereign  remains  in  the  plenitude  of  his  rights,  as 
competent  to  restore  government  as  he  was  originally  to  in- 
stitute  it  When,  in  1848,  Louis  Philippe  was  dethroned 
by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  fled  the  kingaom,  there  was  in 
France  no  legitimate  government,  for  all  commissions  ran 

'in  the  king's  name ;  but  the  organic  or  territorial  people  of 
France,  the  body  politic,  remained,  and  in  it  remained  the 
sovereign  power  to  organize  and  appoint  a  new  government. 
When,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  the  president,  by  a 
ooup  (Fetat^  suppressed  the  legislative  assembly  and  the 
constitutional  government,  there  was  no  legitimate  govem- 

'  ment  standing,  and  the  power  assumed  by  the  president 
was  unquestionably  a  usurpation ;  but  the  nation  was  com- 
petent to  condone  his  usurpation  and  legalize  his  power, 
and  by  a  plebiscitum  actually  did  so.  The  wisdom  or  jus- 
tice of  the  coup  cPetat  is  another  question,  about  which  men 
may  differ ;  but  when  the  French  nation,  by  its  subsequent 
act,  had  condoned  it,  and  formally  conferred  dictatorial 
powers  on  the  prince-president,  the  principal  had  approved 
the  act  of  his  agent,  and  given  him  discretionary  powers, 
and  nothing  more  was  to  be  said.     The  imperial  constitu- 

,  tion  and  the  election  of  the  president  to  be  emperor,  that 
followed  on  December  2d,  1852,  were  strictly  legal,  and, 
whatever  men  may  think  of  Napoleon  III.,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  no  legal  flaw  in  his  title,  and  that  he 
holds  his  power  by  a  title  as  high  and  as  perfect  as  there  is 
for  any  prince  or  ruler. 

But  the  plebiscitum  cannot  be  legally  appealed  to  or  be 
valid  when  and  where  there  is  a  legal  government  existing 
and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions,  as 
was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
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case  growing  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  Dorr  rebellion  in 
Bhode  Island.  A  suffrage  committee,  having  no  political 
authority,  drew  up  and  presented  a  new  constitution  of 
government  to  the  people,  plead  a  plebiscitum  in  its  favor, 
and  claimed  the  officers  elected  under  it  as  the  legally 
elected  officers  of  the  state.  The  court  refused  to  recognize 
the  plebiscitum,  and  decided  that  it  knew  Khode  £land 
only  as  represented  through  the  government,  which  had 
never  ceased  to  exist.  New  states  and  territories  have  been 
organized  on  the  strength  of  a  plebiscitum  when  the  legal 
territorial  government  was  in  force,  and  were  admitted  as 
states  into  the  Union,  which,  though  irregular  and  danger- 
ous, could  be  done  without  revolution,  because  congress, 
that  admitted  them,  is  the  power  to  grant  the  permission  to 
organize  as  states  and  apply  for  admission.  Congress  is 
competent  to  condone  an  offence  against  its  own  rights. 
The  real  danger  of  the  practice  is,  that  it  tends  to  create  a 
conviction  that  sovereignty  inheres  in  the  people  individ- 
ually, or  as  population,  not  as  the  body  politic  or  organic* 
people  attached  to  a  sovereign  domain ;  and  the  people  who 
organize  under  a  plebiscitum  are  not,  till  organized  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  an  organic  or  a  political  people  at 
all.  When  I^ouis  Napoleon  made  his  appeal  to  a  vote  of 
the  French  people,  he  made  an  appeal  to  a  people  existing 
as  a  sovereign  people,  and  a  sovereign  people  without  a 
legal  government.  In  his  case  the  plebiscitum  was  proper 
and  sufficient,  even  if  it  conceded  that  it  was  through  his  own 
fault  that  France  at  the  moment  was  found  without  a  legal 
government.  When  a  thing  is  done,  though  wrongly  done, 
you  cannot  act  as  if  it  were  not  done,  but  must  accept  it  as 
a  fact  and  act  accordin^lv. 

The  plebiscitum,  which  is  simply  an  appeal  to  the  people 
outside  of  government,  is  not  valid  when  the  government 
has  not  lapsed,  either  by  its  usurpations  or  by  its  dissolution, 
nor  is  it  valid  either  in  the  case  of  a  province,  or  of  a  popu- 
lation that  has  no  organic  existence  as  an  independent  sov- 
ereign state.  The  plebiscitum  in  France  was  valid,  but  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Parma, 
and  Lucca,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  it  was 
not  valid,  for  their  legal  governments  had  not  lapsed ;  nor 
was  it  valid  in  the  ^milian  provinces  of  the  Papal  States, 
because  they  were  not  a  nation  or  a  sovereign  people,  but 
only  a  portion  of  such  nation  or  people.  In  the  case  of  the 
states  and  provinces — except  Lombardy,  ceded  to  France  by 
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Austria,  and  sold  to  the  Sardinian  king — annexed  to  Pied- 
mont to  form  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  plebiscitum 
was  invalid,  because  implying  the  right  of  the  people  to 
rebel  against  the  legal  authority,  and  to  break  the  unity  and 
individuality  of  the  state  of  which  they  form  an  integral 
part.  The  nation  is  a  whole,  and  no  part  of  it  has  the  right 
to  secede  or  separate,  and  set  up  a  government  J^or  itself,  or 
annex  itself  to  another  state,  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole.  The  solidarity  of  the  nation  is  both  a  fact  and  a 
law.  The  secessionists  from  the  United  States  defended 
their  action  only  on  the  ground  that  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  are  severally  independent  sovereign  states, 
and  they  only  obeyed  the  authority  of  their  respective 
states. 

The  plebisdtnm,  or  irregular  appeal  to  what  is  called  uni- 
versal suffrage,  since  adopted  by  Louis  ^Napoleon  in  France 
after  the  coup  (PeUUj  is  becoming  not  a  little  menacing  to 
Uie  stability  of  governments  and  the  rights  and  integrity  of 
states,  and  is  not  less  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  order  of 
society  than  the  ^'  solidarity  of  peoples"  asserted  by  Kossuth, 
the  revolutionary  ex-governor  of  Hungary,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  feudal  barbarism  in  Christian  Europe ;  for  Bussia 
has  emancipated  her  serfs. 

The  nation,  as  sovereign,  is  free  to  constitute  government 
according  to  its  own  judgment,  under  any  form  it  pieces — 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  democratic,  or  mixed — vest  all 
power  in  an  hereditary  monarch,  in  a  class  or  hereditary 
nobles,  in  a  kine  and  two  houses  of  parliament,  one  heredi- 
tary, the  other  elective,  or  both  elective ;  or  it  may  establish 
a  single,  dual,  or  triple  executive,  make  all  officers  of  gov- 
ernment hereditary  or  all  elective,  and  if  elective,  elective 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  by  universal  suf^^e  or  a 
select  body  of  electors.  Any  of  these  forms  and  systems, 
and  many  others  besides,  are  or  may  be  legitimate,  ii  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  national  will.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  of  God  or  of  nature,  antecedently  to  the 
national  will,  that  gives  any  one  of  them  a  right  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  one  of  the  others.  The  imperial  system  in 
France  is  as  legitimate  as  the  federative  system  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  form  or  system  that  is  necessarily 
illegal  is  the  despotic.  That  can  never  be  a  truly  civilized 
government,  nor  a  legitimate  government,  for  God  has 
given  to  man  no  dominion  over  man.  He  gave  men,  as  St. 
Augustine  says,  and  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great  repeats, 
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dominion  over  the  irrational  creation,  not  over  the  rational, 
and  hence  the  primitive  rulers  of  men  were  called  pastors 
or  shepherds,  not  lords.  It  may  be  the  dnty  of  the  people 
subjected  to  a  despotic  government  to  demean  themselves 
quietljr  and  peaceably  towards  it,  as  a  matter  of  prudence, 
to  avoid  sedition,  and  the  evils  that  would  necessarily  fol- 
low an  attempted  revolution,  but  not  becanse,  founded  as  it 
is  on  mere  force,  it  has  itself  any  right  or  legality. 

All  other  forms  of  government  are  republican  in  their  es- 
sential constitution,  founded  on  public  nght,  and  hold  under 
God  from  and  for  the  commonwealth,  and  which  of  them 
is  wisest  and  best  for  the  commonwealth  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  idle  question.  "  Forms  of  government,"  somebody 
nas  said,  '*  are  like  shoes — that  is  the  best  form  which  best 
fits  the  feet  that  are  to  wear  them."  Shoes  are  to  be  fitted 
to  the  feet,  not  the  feet  to  the  shoes,  and  feet  vary  in  size 
and  conformation.  There  is,  in  regard  to  government,  as 
distinguished  from  the  state,  no  antecedent  right  which 
^  binds  the  people,  for  antecedentlv  to  the  existence  of  the- 
government  as  a  fact,  the  state  is  free  to  adopt  any  form 
that  it  finds  practicable,  or  judges  the  wisest  and  best  for 
itself.  Ordinarily  the  form  of  tne  government  practicable 
for  a  nation  is  determined  by  the  peculiar  provioential  con- 
stitution of  the  territorial  people,  and  a  form  of  government 
that  would  be  practicable  and  good  in  one  country  may  be 
the  reverse  in  another.  The  English  government  is  no 
doubt  the  best  practicable  in  Great  Britain,  at  present  at 
least,  but  it  has  proved  a  failure  wherever  else  it  has  been 
attempted.  The  American  system  has  proved  itself,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  formidable  rebeUion  to  overthrow  it, 
the  best  and  only  practicable  government  for  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  impracticable  everywhere  else,  and  all  at- 
tempts by  any  European  or  other  American  state  to  intro- 
duce it  can  end  only  in  disaster.  The  imperial  system 
apparently  works  well  in  France,  but  though  all  European 
states  are  tending  to  it,  it  would  not  work  well  at  all  on  the 
American  continent,  certainly  not  until  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  has  ceased  to  exist  While  the  United  States 
remain  the  great  American  power,  that  system,  or  its  kin- 
dred system,  democratic  centralism,  can  never  become  an 
American  system,  as  Maximilian's  experiment  in  Mexico  is 
likely  to  prove. 

Political  propagandism,  except  on  the  Koman  plan,  that 
is,  by  annexation  and  incorporation,  is  as  impracticable  as  it 
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18  wanting  in  the  respect  that  one  independent  people  owes 
to  another.  The  ola  French  Jacobins  tried  to  propagate, 
even  with  fire  and  sword,  their  system  throughout  Europe, 
as  the  only  system  compatible  with  the  rights  of  man.  The 
English,  since  1688,  have  been  great  political  prop^andists, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  every  European 
state  would  try  the  experiment  of  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, composed  of  an  hereditary  crown,  an  hereditary  house 
of  lords,  and  an  elective  house  of  commons.  The  demo- 
cratic Americans  are  also  great  political  propagandists,  and 
are  ready  to  sympathize  with  any  rebellion,  insurrection,  or 
movement  in  behalf  of  democracv  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
however  mean  or  contemptible,  fferce  or  bloody  it  may  be  ; 
but  all  this  is  as  nnstatesmanlike  as  nn just ;  nnstatesmanlike, 
for  no  form  of  government  can  bear  transplanting,  and  be- 
cause every  independent  nation  is  the  sole  judge  of  what 
best  comports  with  its  Own  interests,  and  its  judgment  is  to 
be  respected  by  the  citizens  as  well  as  by  the  governments 
of  other  states.  Beligious  propagandism  is  a  right  and  a 
duty,  because  religion  is  catholic,  and  of  universal  obligation ; 
and  so  is  the  Jtcs  aerUium  of  the  Romans,  which  is  only  the 
application  to  individuals  and  nations  of  the  great  principles 
of  natural  justice ;  but  no  political  propagandism  is  ever  al- 
lowable, because  no  one  form  of  government  is  catholic  in 
its  nature,  or  of  universal  obligation. 

Thoughtful  Americans  are  opposed  to  political  propagan- 
dism, and  respect  the  right  of  every  natioa  to  choose  its  own 
form  of  government ;  but  they  hold  that  the  American  sys- 
tem is  the  best  in  itself,  and  that  if  other  nations  were  as 
enlightened  as  the  American,  thev  would  adopt  it.  But 
though  the  American  system,  rightly  understood,  is  the  best, 
as  they  hold,  it  is  not  because  other  nations  are  less  enlight- 
ened, which  is  by  no  means  a  fact,  that  they  do  not  adopt, 
or  cannot  bear  it,  but  solely  because  their  providential  con- 
stitutions do  not  require  or  admit  it,  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce it  in  any  of  them  would  prove  a  failure  and  a  grave 
evil. 

Fit  your  shoes  to  your  feet.  The  law  of  the  governmental 
constitution  is  in  that  of  the  nation.  The  constitution  of 
the  government  must  grow  out  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  accord  with  the  genius,  the  character,  the  habits, 
customs,  and  wants  of  the  people,  or  it  will  not  work  well, 
or  tend  to  secure  the  le^timate  ends  of  government.  The 
constitutions  imagined  by  philosophers  are  for  Utopia,  not 
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for  any  actual,  living,  breathing  people.  Yon  mast  take 
the  state  as  it  is,  and  develop  j^onr  governmental  constitu- 
tion from  it,  and  harmonize  it  with  it.  Where  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  two  constitutions,  the  government 
has  no  support  in  the  state,  in  the  organic  people,  or  nation, 
and  can  sustain  itself  only  by  corruption  or  physical  force. 
A  government  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  force 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  national 
authority,  or  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory,  but  no 
government  that  can  sustain  itself,  not  the  state,  only  by 
physical  force  or  large  standing  armies,  can  be  a  good  gov- 
ernment, or  suited  to  the  nation.  It  must  adopt  the  most 
stringent  repressive  measures,  suppress  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  conscience,  outrage  liberty  m  what  it  has  the  most 
intimate  and  sacred,  and  practise  the  most  revolting  violence 
and  cruelty,  for  it  can  govern  only  by  terror.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment is  unsiiited  to  the  nation. 

This  is  seen  in  all  history :  in  the  attempt  of  the  dictator 
Sulla  to  preserve  the  old  patrician  government  against  the 
plebeian  power  that  time  and  events  had  developed  in  the 
Roman  state,  and  which  was  about  to  gain  the  supremacy, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  Pharsalia,  Philippi,  and  Actium  ;  in  the 
efforts  to  establish  a  Jacobinical  government  in  France  in 
1793;  in  Rome  in  1848,  and  the  government  of  Victor 
Emanuel  in  Naples  in  1860  and  1861.  These  efforts,  pro- 
scriptions, confiscations,  military  executions,  assassinations, 
massacres,  are  all  made  in  the  name  of  liberty,  or  in  defence 
of  a  government  supposed  to  guaranty  the  well-being  of  the 
state  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  are  rendered  in- 
evitable by  the  mad  attempt  to  force  on  a  nation  a  constitu- 
tion of  government  foreign  to  the  national  constitution,  or 
repugnant  to  the  national  tastes,  interests,  habits,  convictions, 
or  whole  interior  life.  The  repressive  policy,  adopted  to  a 
certain  extent  by  nearly  all  European,  governments,  grows 
out  of  the  madness  of  a  portion  oi  the  people  of  the  several 
states  in  seeking  to  force  upon  the  nation  an  anti-national 
constitution.  The  sovereigns  may  not  be  very  wise,  but 
they  are  wiser,  more  national,  more  patriotic  than  the  mad 
theorists  who  seek  to  revolutionize  the  state  and  establish  a 
government  that  has  no  hold  in  the  national  traditions,  the 
national  character,  or  the  national  life ;  and  the  statesman, 
the  patriot,  the  true  friend  of  liberty  sympathizes  with  the 
national  authorities,  not  with  the  mad  theorists  and  revolu- 
tionists. 
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The  right  of  a  nation  to  change  its  form  of  government, 
and  its  magistrates  or  representatives,  by  whatever  name 
called,  is  incontestable.  -  Hence  the  French  constitution  of 
1789,  which  involved  that  of  1793,  was  not  illegal,  for 
thongh  accompanied  bv  some  irregalarities,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  manifest  will  ot  the  nation,  and  consented  to  by  all 
orders  in  the  state.  Not  its  legality  but  its  wisdom  is  to  be 
questioned,  together  with  the  false  and  dangerous  theories 
of  government  which  dictated  it.  There  is  no  compact  or 
mutual  stipulation  between  the  state  and  the  government. 
The  state,  under  God,  is  sovereign,  and  ordains  and  estab- 
lishes the  government,  instead  of  making  a  contract,  a  bar- 
gain, or  covenant,  with  it.  The  common  democratic  doctrine 
on  this  point  is  right,  if  by  people  is  understood  the  organic 
people  attached  to  a  sovereign  domain,  not  the  people  as 
individuals  or  as  a  floating  or  nomadic  multitude.     By  peo- 

f>le  in  the  political  sense,  Cicero,  and  St.  Augustine  after 
lim,  understood  the  people  as  the  republic,  organized  in 
reference  to  the  common  or  public  good.  With  this  under- 
standing, the  sovereignty  persists  in  the  people,  and  they 
retain  tiie  supreme  authority  over  the  government.  The 
powers  delegated  are  still  the  powers  of  tlie  sovereign  dele- 
gating them,  and  may  be  modified,  altered,  or  revoked,  as 
the  sovereign  judges  proper.  The  nation  does  not,  and 
cannot  abdicate  or  delegate  away  its  own  sovereignty,  for 
sovereign  it  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  so  long  as  it  remains  a 
nation  not  subjected  to  another  nation. 

By  the  imperial  constitution  of  the  French  government, 
the  imperial  power  is  vested  in  Napoleon  IIL,  and  made 
hereditary  in  liis  family,  in  the  male  line  of  his  legitimate 
descendants.  This  is  legal,  but  the  nation  has  not  parted 
vrith  its  sovereignty  or  bound  itself  by  contract  for  ever  to 
a  Napoleonic  dynasty.  Napoleon  holds  the  imperial  power 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  nation,"  which 
means  simply  that  he  holds  his  authority  from  God,  through 
the  French  people,  and  is  bound  to  exercise  it  according  to 
the  law  of  God  and  the  national  will.  The  nation  is  as 
competent  to  revoke  this  constitution  as  the  legislature  is 
to  repeal  any  law  it  is  competent  to  enact,  and  in  doing  so 
breaks  no  contract,  violates  no  right,  for  Napoleon  and  his 
descendants  hold  their  right  to  the  imperial  throne  subject 
to  the  national  will  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  case  the 
nation  should  revoke  the  powers  delegated,  he  or  they  would 
liave  no  more  valid  claim  to  the  throne  than  have  the  Bour- 
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bone,  whom  the  nation  has  anmistakably  dismissed  from  its 
service. 

The  only  point  here  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  change 
must  be  by  tne  nation  itself,  in  its  sovereign  capacity ;  not 
by  a  mob,  nor  bv  a  part  of  the  nation  conspiring,  intriguing, 
or  rebelling,  witnont  any  commission  from  the  nation.  The 
iirst  Napoleon  governed  by  a  legal  title,  bnt  he  was  never 
legally  aethroned,  and  the  government  of  the  Bonrbons, 
whether  of  the  elder  branch  or  the  younger,  was  never  a 
legal  government,  for  the  Bourbons  had  lost  their  original 
rights  by  the  election  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  never  after- 
wards had  the  national  will  in  their  favor.  The  republic 
of  1848  was  legal,  in  the  sense  that  the  nation  acquiesced  in 
it  as  a  temporary  necessity ;  but  hardly  anybody  believed 
in  it  or  wanted  it,  and  the  nation  accepted  it  as  a  sort  of 
locum  tenens^  rather  than  willed  or  oraained  it.  Its  over- 
throw by  the  coup  cPetat  may  not  be  legally  defensible,  but 
the  election  of  Napoleon  HI.  condoned  the  illegality,  if 
there  was  anv,  and  gave  the  emperor  a  legal  title,  that  no 
republican,  tLat  none  but  a  despot  or  a  no-government  man 
can  dispute.  As  the  will  of  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
travenes not  the  law  of  God  or  the  law  of  nature,  binds 
every  individual  of  the  nation,  no  individual  or  number  of 
individuals  has,  or  can  have,  any  right  to  conspire  against 
him,  or  to  labor  to  oust  him  from  his  place,  till  his  escheat 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  The  state, 
in  its  sovereign  capacity,  willing  it,  is  the  only  power  com- 
petent to  revoke  or  to  change  the  form  and  constitution  of 
the  imperial  government.  The  same  must  be  said  of  every 
nation  that  has  a  lawful  government ;  and  this,  while  it  pre- 
serves the  national  sovereignty,  secures  freedom  of  progress, 
condemns  all  sedition,  conspiracy,  rebellion,  revolution,  as 
does  the  Christian  law  itself. 

OHAPTBB  IX, — THK  UNTTED  STATES. 

SovEBEiGNTT,  uudcr  Gt)d,  inheres  in  the  organic  people, 
or  the'  people  as  the  republic ;  and  every  organic  people 
fixed  to  the  soil,  and  politically  independent  oi  every  other 
people,  is  a  soverei^  people,  and,  in  the  modem  sense,  an 
mdependent  sovereign  nation. 

Sovereign  states  may  unite  in  an  alliance,  league,  or  con- 
federation, and  mutually  agree  to  exercise  their  sovereign 
powers  or  a  portion  of  them  in  common,  through  a  common 
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organ  or  agency ;  but  in  this  agreement  they  part  with  none 
of  their  sovereignty,  and  each  remains  a  sovereign  state  or 
nation  as  before.  The  common  organ  or  agency  created  by 
the  convention  is  no  state,  is  no  nation,  nas  no  inherent 
sovereignty,  and  derives  all  its  vitality  and  force  from  the 
persisting  sovereignty  of  the  states  severally  that  have 
united  in  creating  it.  The  agreement  no  more  affects  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  states  entering  into  it,  than  does 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  affect  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  principal.  The  creatnre  takes  nothing  from  the 
Creator,  exhausts  not,  lessens  not  his  creative  energy,  and  it 
is  only  by  his  retaining  and  continuously  exerting  his 
creative  power  that  the  creature  continues  to  exist. 

An  independent  st^te  or  nation  may,  with  or  without  its 
consent,  lose  its  sovereigntv,  but  only  by  being  merged  in 
or  subjected  to  another,  rndependent  sovereign  states  can- 
not by  convention,  or  mutual  agreement,  form  themselves 
into  a  single  sovereign  state  or  nation.  The  compact,  or 
agreement,  is  made  by  sovereign  states,  and  binds  by  virtue 
of  the  sovereign  power  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 
To  destroy  that  sovereign  power  ^vould  be  to  annul  the  com- 
pact, and  render  void  the  agreement.  The  agreement  can 
be  valid  and  binding  only  on  condition  that  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  retains  the  sovereignty  that  rendered  it 
competent  to  enter  into  the  compact,  and  states  that  retain 
severaUy  their  sovereignty  do  not  form  a  single  sovereign 
state  or  nation.  The  states  in  convention  cannot  become 
a  new  and  single  sovereign  state,  unless  they  lose  their 
several  sovereignty,  and  merge  it  in  the  new  sovereignty ; 
but  this  they  canjiot  do  by  agreement,  becanse  the  moment 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  cease  to  be  sovereign,  the 
agreement,  on  which  alone  depends  the  new  sovereign  state, 
is  vacated,  in  like  manner  as  a  contract  is  vacated  by  the 
d^th  of  tibe  contracting  parties. 

That  a  nation  may  voluntarily  cede  its  sovereignty  is 
frankly  admitted,  but  it  can  cede  it  only  to  something  or 
somebody  actually  existing,  for  to  cede  to  nothing  and  not 
to  cede  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  They  can  part  with 
their  own  sovereignty  by  merging  themselves  in  another 
national  existence,  but  not  by  merging  themselves  in 
nothing ;  and,  till  they  have  parted  with  their  own  sover- 
eignty, the  new  sovereign  state  does  not  exist.  A  prince 
can  abdicate  his  power,  because  by  abdicating  he  simply 
gives  back  to  the  people  the  trust  he  had  received  from 
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them ;  but  a  nation  cannot,  save  by  merginc^  itself  in  an- 
other. An  independent  state  not  merged  in  another,  or 
that  is  not  subject  to  another,  cannot  cease  to  be  a  sovereign 
nation,  even  if  it  would. 

That  no  sovereign  state  can  be  formed  by  agreement  or 
compact  has  already  been  shown  in  the  reintatiou  of  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  government  in  Qonvention,  or  the 
so-called  social  compact.  Sovereign  states  are  as  unable  to 
form  themselves  into  a  single  sovereign  state  by  mutual 
compact  as  are  the  sovereign  individuals  imagined  by  Kous- 
seau.  The  convention,  eiuier  of  sovereign  states  or  of  sov- 
ereign individuals,  with  the  best  will  in  Uie  world,  can  form 
only  a  compact  or  agreement  between  sovereigns,  and  an 
agreement  or  compact,  whatever  its  terms  or  conditions,  is 
only  an  alliance,  a  league,  or  a  confederation,  which  no  one 
can  pretend  is  a  sovereign  state,  nation,  or  republic 

The  question,  then,  whether  the  United  States  are  a  single 
sovereign  state  or  nation,  or  a  confederacy  of  independent 
sovereign  states,  depends  on  the  question  whettier  the 
American  people  originally  existed  as  one  people  or  as 
several  independent  states.  Mr.  Jeffersoa  maintains  that 
before  the  convention  of  1787  they  existed  as  several  inde- 
pendent sovereign  states,  but  that  since  that  convention,  or 
the  ratification  of  the  constitution  it  proposed,  they  exist  as 
one  political  people  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  and  sev- 
eral sovereign  states  in  regard  to  their  internal  and  domestic 
relations.  Mr.  Webster  concedes  that  originally  the  states 
existed  as  severally  sovereign  states,  but  contends  that  by 
ratifying  the  constitution  they  have  been  made  one  sover- 
eign political  people,  state,  or  nation,  and  that  the  general 
government  is  a  supreme  national  government,  though  with 
a  reservation  in  favor  of  state  rights.  But  both  are  wrong. 
If  the  several  states  of  the  Union  were  severally  sovereign 
states  when  they  met  in  the  convention,  they  are  so  now ; 
and  the  constitution  is  only  an  agreement  or  compact  be- 
tween sovereigns,  and  the  United  States  are,  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
maintained,  only  a  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  and 
not  a  single  state  or  one  political  community. 

But  if  the  sovereignty  persists  in  the  states  severally,  any 
state,  saving  its  faith,  may,  whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so, 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  absolve  its  subjects  from  all  ob- 
ligation to  the  federal  authorities,  and  make  it  treason  in 
them  to  adhere  to  the  federal  government.  Secession  is, 
then,  an  incontestable  right ;  not  a  right  held  under  the  con- 
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stitiition  or  derived  from  the  convention,  bnt  a  right  held 
prior  to  it,  independently  of  it,  inherent  in  the  state  sover- 
eignty, and  inseparable  from  it.  The  state  is  bound  by-the 
constitution  of  tne  Union  only  while  she  is  in  it,  and  is  one 
of  the  states  united.  In  ratifying  the  constitution  she  did 
not  part  with  her  sovereignty,  or  with  any  portion  of  it,  any 
more  than  France  has  parted  with  her  sovereignty,  and 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  sovereign  nation,  by  vesting 
the  imperial  power  in  Napoleon  III.  and  his  legitimate 
heirs  male.  The  principal  parts  not  with  his  power  to  his 
i^nt,  for  the  a^ent  is  an  a^nt  onW  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
tinned  power  of  the  principal.  Napoleon  is  emperor  by 
the  will  of  the  French  people,  and  governs  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  French  nation,  which  is  as  competent  to  re- 
voke the  powers  it  has  conferred  on  him,  when  it  judges 
proper,  as  it  was  to  confer  them.  The  Union  exists  and 
governs,  if  the  states  are  sovereign,  only  by  the  will  of  the 
state,  and  she  is  as  competent  to  revoke  the  powers  she  has 
delegated  as  she  was  to  delegate  them.  The  Union,  as  far 
as  she  is  concerned,  is  her  creation,  and  what  she  is  compe- 
tent to  make  she  is  competent  to  unmake. 

In  seceding  or  withdrawing  from  the  Union  a  state  may 
act  very  unwisely,  verv  much  against  her  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy ;  but, 
if  sovereign,  she  in  doing  so  only  exercises  her  unquestion- 
able right.  The  other  members  may  regret  her  action,  both 
for  her  sake  and  their  own,  but  they  cannot  accuse  her  or 
her  citizens  of  disloyalty  in  seceding,  nor  of  rebellion,  if  in 
obedience  to  her  authority  they  defend  their  independence 
by  force  of  arms  against  the  Union.  Neither  she  nor  they, 
on  the  supposition,  ever  owed  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
Allegiance  is  due  from  the  citizen  to  the  sovereign  state, 
but  never  from  a  sovereign  state  or  from  its  citizens  to  any 
other  sovereign  state.  While  the  state  is  in  the  Union  the 
citizen  owes  obedience  to  the  United  States,  but  only  because 
his  state  has,  in  ratifying  the  federal  constitution,  enacted 
that  it  and  all  laws  and  treaties  made  under  it  shall  be  law 
within  her  territory.  The  repeal  by  the  state  of  the  act  of 
ratification  releases  the  citizen  from  the  obligation  even  of 
obedience,  and  renders  it  criminal  for  him  to  yield  it  with- 
out her  permission. 

It  avails  nothing,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  United  States, 
to  appeal  to  the  language  or  provisions  of  the  federal  con- 
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stitution.  That  constitutes  the  government,  not  the  state  or 
the  sovereign.  It  is  ordained  by  the  sovereign,  and  if  the 
states  were  severally  independent  and  sovereign  states, 
that  sovereign  is  the  states  severally,  not  the  states  united. 
The  constitution  is  law  for  the  citizens  of  a  state  only  so 
long  as  the  state  remains  one  of  the  United  States.  No 
matter,  then,  how  clear  and  express  the  langua^,  or  strin- 
gent the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the^  bmd  only  the 
citizens  of  the  states  that  enact  the  constitution.  The  writ^ 
ten  constitution  is  simplv  a  compact,  and  obliges  only  while 
the  compact  is  continued  by  the  states,  each  K>r  itself.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as  a  single  or  political  peo- 
ple must  be  established  before  any  thing  in  the  constitution 
can  be  adduced  as  denying  the  right  of  secession. 

That  this  doctrine  would  deprive  the^nend  government 
of  all  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  on  a  state  that 
secedes,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  is  no  doubt  true ;  that  it 
would  weaken  the  central  power  and  make  the  Union  a 
simple  voluntary  association  of  states,  no  better  than  a  rope 
«of -sand,  is  no  less  true ;  but  what  then  t  It  is  simply  savins 
that  a  confederation  is  inferior  to  a  nation,  and  that  a  federal 
government  lacks  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  national 
government.  Confederacies  are  always  weak  in  the  centre, 
always  lack  unity,  and  are  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  local  passions,  prejudices,  and  interests.  But  if 
the  United  States  are  a  confederation  of  states  or  nations, 
not  a  single  nation  or  sovereign  state,  then  there  is  no 
remedy. 

If  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  when  their  independence 
of  Great  Britain  was  achieved  and  acknowledged,  were 
severally  sovereign  states,  it  has  never  since  been  in  their 
power  to  unite  and  form  a  single  sovereip  state,  or  to  form 
themselves  into  one  indivisible  sovereign  nation.  They 
could  unite  onlv  by  mutual  agreement,  which  gives  only  a 
confederation,  in  which  each  retains  its  own  sovereignty, 
as  two  individuals,  however  closely  united,  retain  each  his 
own  individuality.  No  sovereignty  is  of  conventional  origin, 
and  none  can  emerge  from  the  convention  that  did  not  enter 
it.  Either  the  states  are  one  sovereign  people  or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  ^eat  disadvantage ; 
but  a  disadvantage  that  must  be  accepted,  and  submitted  to 
without  a  murmur. 

Whether  the  United  States  are  one  sovereign  people  or 
only  a  confederation  is  a  question  of  very  grave  importance. 
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If  they  are  only  a  confederation  of  states — and  if  they  ever 
were  severally  sovereign  states,  only  a  confederation  they 
certainly  are — state  secession  is  an  inalienable  right,  and  the 
^vemment  has  had  no  right  to  make  war  on  the  secession- 
ists as  rebels,  or  to  treat  tnem,'when  their  military  power 
is  broken,  as  traitors,  or  disloyal  persons.  The  honor  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  people  who  have  sustained  it,  is 
then  deeply  compromised. 

What  then  is  the  fact  t  Are  the  United  States  politically 
one  peonle,  nation,  state,  or  republic,  or  are  they  simply 
indepenaent  sovereign  states  united  in  close  and  intimate 
alliance,  league,  or  federation,  by  a  mutual  pact  or  a^ee- 
ment  t  Were  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  ordained 
and  established  the  written  constitution  one  people,  or  were 
they  not?  If  they  were  not  before  ordaining  and  establish- 
ing the  government,  they  are  not  now ;  for  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  did  not  and  could  not  make  them  one. 
Whether  they  are  one  or  many  is  then  simply  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  decided  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  not  by  the  theo-« 
ries  of  American  statesmen,  the  opinion  of  jurists,  or  even 
by  constitutional  law  itself.  The  old  articles  of  confeder- 
ation and  the  later  constitution  can  serve  here  only  as  his- 
torical documents.  Constitutions  and  laws  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  national  sovereign  from  which  they  emanate, 
and  that  ordains  them,  for  they  are  the  formal  expression 
of  a  sovereign  will.  The  nation  must  exist  as  an  historical 
fact,  prior  to  the  possession  or  exercise  of  sovereign  power, 
prior  to  the  existence  of  written  constitutions  and  laws  of 
any  kind,  and  its  existence  must  be  established  before  they 
can  be  recognized  as  having  any  legal  force  or  vitality. 

The  existence  of  any  nation,  as  an  independent  sovereign 
nation,  is  a  purely  historical  fact,  for  its  right  to  exist  as 
such  is  in  the  simple  fact  that  it  does  so  exist.  A  nation 
de facto  is  a  nation  dejure^  and  when  we  have  ascertained 
the  fact,  we  have  ascertained  the  right.  There  is  no  right 
in  the  case  separate  from  the  fact— only  the  fact  must  be 
really  a  fact.  A  people  hitherto  a  part  of  another  people, 
or  subject  to  anotner  sovereign,  is  not  in  fact  a  nation,  be- 
cause they  have  declared  themselves  independent,  and  have 
organized  a  government,  and  are  engaged  in  what  promises 
to  be  a  successful  struggle  for  independence.  The  struggle 
must  be  practically  over ;  the  former  sovereign  must  have 
practically  abandoned  the  effort  to  reduce  them  to  submis- 
sion, or  to  bring  them  back  under  his  authority,  and  if  he 
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continues  it,  does  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  form ;  t)ie  postulant 
must  have  proved  its  ability  to  maintain  civil  government, 
and  to  f  nlfil  within  and  without  the  obligations  which  attach 
to  every  civilized  nation,  before  it  can  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  sovereign  nation ;  because  before  it  is  not  a 
fact  th^t  it  is  a  sovereign  nation.  The  prior  sovereign,  when 
no  longer  willing  or  able  to  vindicate  his  right,  has  lost  it, 
and  no  one  is  any  longer  bound  to  respect  it,  for  humanity 
demands  not  martyrs  to  lost  causes. 

This  doctrine  may  seem  harsh,  and  untenable  even,  to 
those  sickly  philanthropists  who  are  always  weeping  over 
extinct  or  oppressed  nationalities;  but  nationality  m  modem 
civilization  is  a  fact,  not  a  right  antecedent  to  the  fact.  The 
repugnance  felt  to  this  assertion  arises  chiefly  from  using 
the  word  naiion  sometimes  in  a  strictly  political  sense,  and 
sometimes  in  its  original  sense  of  tribe,  and  understanding 
by  it  not  simply  the  body  politic,  but  a  certain  relation  of 
origin,  family,  kindred,  blood,  or  race.  But  God  has  made 
»of  one  blood,  or  race,  all  the  nations  of  men  ;  and,  besides, 
^no  political  rights  are  founded  by  the  law  of  nature  on  re- 
lations of  blood,  kindred,  or  family.  Under  the  patriarchal 
or  tribal  system,  and,  to  some  extent,  under  feudalism,  these 
relations  form  the  basis  of  government,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical relations  rather  than  civil  or  political,  and,  under 
Christian  and  modern  civilization,  are  restricted  to  the 
household,  are  domestic  relations,  and  enter  not  the  state  or 
body  politic,  except  by  way  of  reminiscence  or  abuse. 
They  are  protected  bv  the  state,  but  do  not  found  or  con- 
stitute it.  The  vicissitudes  of  time,  the  revolutions  of  states 
and  empires,  migration,  conquest,  and  intermixture  of  fam- 
ilies and  races,  have  rendered  it  impracticable,  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  to  distribute  people  into  nations  according 
to  their  relations  of  blood  or  descent. 

There  is  no  civilized  nation  now  existing  that  has  been 
developed  from  a  common  ancestor  this  side  of  Adam,  and 
the  most  mixed  are  the  most  civilized.  The  nearer  a  nation 
approaches  to  a  primitive  people  of  pure  unmixed  blood, 
the  further  removed  it  is  from  civilization.  All  civilized 
nations  are  political  nations,  and  are  founded  in  the  fact, 
not  on  rights  antecedent  to  the  fact.  A  hundred  or  more 
lost  nationalities  went  to  form  the  Roman  empire,  and  who 
can  tell  us  how  many  layers  of  crushed  nationalities,  super- 
posed one  upon  another,  serve  for  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Fi^nch,  English,   Russian,   Austrian,  or  Spanish 
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nationality^  What  other  title  to  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty, than  the  fact,  can  you  plead  in  behalf  of  any 
Earopean  nation  t  Every  one  has  absorbed  and  extingnishea 
— no  one  can  say  how  many — ^nationalities,  that  once  had 
as  ffood  a  right  to  be  as  it  has,  or  can  have.  Whether  those 
nationalities  have  been  jastly  extinguished  or  not,  is  no 
question  for  the  statesman  ;  it  is  the  secret  of  Providence. 
Failure  in  this  world  is  not  always  a  proof  of  wrong ;  nor 
success,  of  right.  The  good  is  sometimes  overborne,  and 
the  bad  sometimes  triumphs ;  but  it  is  consoling,  and  even 
just,  to  believe  that  the  good  oftener  triumphs  thai)  the  bad. 

In  the  political  order,  the  fact,  under  Ood,  precedes  the 
law.  The  nation  holds  not  from  the  law,  but  tne  law  holds 
from  the  nation.  Doubtless  the  courts  of  every  civilized 
nation  recognize  and  apply  both  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  nations,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  they  are  included, 
or  are  presumed  to  be  included,  in  the  national  law,  or  juris- 
prudence. Doubtless,  too,  the  nation  holds  from  God,  under 
the  law  of  nature,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
nation  ;  and  when  it  is  a  nation  dependent  on  no  other,  it 
holds  from  God  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  any  indepen- 
dent sovereign  nation.  There  is  no  right  behind  the  fact 
needed  to  legalize  the  fact,  or  to  put  the  nation  that  is  in 
fact  a  nation  in  possession  of  full  national  rights.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  nation,  or  people,  lately  an  integral  part  of 
another  people,  or  subject  to  another  people,  the  right  of 
the  prior  sovereign  must  be  extinguisned  indeed,  but  the 
extinction  of  that  right  is  necessary  to  complete  the  fact, 
which  otherwise  would  be  only  an  initial,  inchoate  fact,  not 
unfait  accompli.  But  that  right  ceases  when  its  claimant, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  formally  or  virtually,  abandons  it; 
and  he  does  so  when  he  practically  abandons  the  struggle, 
and  shows  no  ability  or  intention  of  soon  renewing  it  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

The  notion  of  right,  independent  of  the  fact  as  applied 
''to  sovereignty,  is  founded  in  error.  Empty  titles  to  states 
and  kingdoms  are  of  no  validity.  The  sovereignty  is,  under 
God,  in  the  nation,  and  the  title  and  the  possession  are  in- 
separable. The  title  of  the  Palseologi  to  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  East,  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  or 
the  king  of  Spain — ^for  they  are  all  claimants — to  the  king- 
doili  of  Jerusalem  founded  by  Godfrey  and  his  crusaders, 
of  the  Stuarts  to  the  thrones  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, or  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  are  vacated 
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and  not  worth  the  parchment  on  which  they  are  eneroesed* 
The  contrary  opinion,  so  ^nerally  entertained,  belongs  to 
barbarism,  not  to  civilization.  It  is  in  modem  society  a 
relic  of  f endalism,  which  places  the  state  in  the  government, 
and  makes  the  government  a  private  estate — a  private,  and 
not  a  pnblic  right — ^a  ri^ht  to  govern  the  pnblic,  not  a  right 
to  govern  held  from  or  oy  the  public. 

The  proprietor  may  be  dispossessed  in  &ct  of  his  estate 
by  violence,  by  illegal  or  unjust  means,  without  losing  his 
right,  and  another  may  usurp  it,  occupy  it,  and  possess  it  in 
fact  without  acquiring  any  right  or  legal  title  to  it.  The 
man  who  holds  the  legal  title  has  the  right  to  oust  him  and 
reenter  upon  his  estate  whenever  able  to  do  so.  Here,  in 
the  economical  order,  the  fact  and  the  right  are  distinguish- 
able, and  the  actual  occupant  may  be  required  to  show  his 
title-deeds.  Holding  soveretgnty  to  be  a  private  estate, 
the  feudal  lawyers  very  properly  distinguish  between  gov- 
ernments de  facto  and  governments  dejwre^  and  argue  very 
logically  that  violent  dispossession  of  a  prince  does  not  in- 
validate his  title.  But  sovereignty,  it  has  been  shown,  is 
not  in  the  government,  but  in  the  state,  and  the  state  is  in- 
separable from  the  public  domain.  The  people  organized 
and  held  by  the  domain  or  national  territory,  are,  under 
God,  the  sovereign  nation,  and  remain  so  as  long  as  the  na- 
tion subsists  without  subjection  to  anotlier.  The  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  state  or  nation,  has  only  a 
delegated  authority,  governs  only  by  a  commission  from  the 
nation.  The  revocation  of  the  commission  vacates  its  title 
and  extinguishes  its  rights.  The  nation  is  alwavs  soverei^, 
and  every  organic  people  fixed  to  the  soil,  ana  actually  in- 
dependent of  every  other,  is  a  nation.  There  can  then  be 
no  independent  nation  de  facto  that  is  not  an  independent 
nation  ae  jure^  nor  de  jure  that  is  not  de  facto.  The  mo* 
ment  a  people  cease  to  be  an  independent  nation  in  fact, 
they  cease  to  be  sovereign,  and  the  moment  they  become  in 
fact  an  independent  nation,  they  are  so  of  right.  Hence  in 
the  political  order  the  fact  and  the  right  are  born  and  expire 
together ;  and  when  it  is  proved  that  a  people  are  in  fact 
an  independent  nation,  there  is  no  question  to  be  asked  as 
to  their  right  to  be  such  nation* 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  there  is  only  the  question 
of  fact.  If  they  are  in  fact  one  people  they  are  so  in  right, 
whatever  the  opinions  and  theories  of  statesmen,  or  even 
the  decisions  of  courts ;  for  the'courts  hold  from  the  national 
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aathoritv,  and  the  theorieB  and  opinions  of  statesmen  may 
be  erroneous.  Certain  it  is  tliat  the  states  in  the  American 
Union  have  never  existed  and  acted  as  severally  sovereign 
states.  Prior  to  independence,  they  were  colonies  under 
the  8ovei*eignty  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  since  independence 
they  have  existed  and  acted  only  as  states  united.  The 
colonists,  before  separation  and  independence,  were  British 
subjects,  and  whatever  rights  the  colonies  had  they  held  by 
diarter  or  concession  from  the  British  crown.  The  colonists 
never  pretended  to  be  other  than  British  subjects,  and  the 
allegea  ground  of  their  complaint  against  the  mother 
country  was  not  that  she  had  violated  their  natural  rights 
as  men,  but  their  rights  as  British  subjects — ^rights,  as  con- 
tended by  the  colonists,  secured  by  the  English  constitution 
to  all  Englishmen  or  British  subjects.  The  denial  to  them 
of  these  common  rights  of  Englishmen  they  called  tyranny, 
and  they  defended  themselves  in  throwing  off  their  alle- 
giance to  George  IIL^on  the  ground  that  ne  had,  in  their 
remrd,  become  a  tyrant,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  prince  ab- 
solves the  subject  from  his  allegiance. 

In  the  declaration  of  independence  they  declared  them- 
selves independent  states  indeed,  but  not  severally  indepen- 
dent The  declaration  was  not  made  bv  the  states  severally, 
but  by  the  states  jointly,  as  the  United  States.  They 
unitedly  declared  their  independence ;  they  carried  on  the 
war  for  independence,  won  it,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
foreign  powers  and  by  the  mother  country  as  the  United 
States,  not  as  severally  independent  sovereign  states. 
Severally  they  have  never  exercised  the  full  powers  of  sov- 
ereign states;  they  have  had  no  flag — symbol  of  sovereignty 
— ^recognized  by  foreign  powers,  have  made  no  foreign 
treaties,  held  no  foreign  relations,  had  no  commerce  foreign 
or  interstate,  coined  no  money,  entered  into  no  alliances  or 
confederacies  with  foreign  states  or  with  one  another,  and 
in  several  respects  have  been  more  restricted  in  their 
powers  in  the  Union  than  they  were  as  British  colonies. 

Colonies  are  initial  or  inchoate  states,  and  become  com- 
plete states  by  declaring  and  winning  their  independence ; 
and  if  the  English  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  had 
separately  declared  and  won  their  independence,  they  would 
unquestionably  have  become  separately  independent  states, 
each  invested  by  the  law  of  nature  with  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  a  sovereign  nation.  But  they  did  not  do  this. 
They  declared  and  won  their  independence  jointly,  and 
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have  since  existed  and  exercised  sovereignty  onlv  as  states 
united,  or  the  United  Stated,  that  is,  states  sovereign  in  their 
union,  bat  not  in  their  separation.  This  is  of  itself  deci- 
sive of  the  whole  question. 

But  the  colonists  have  not  only  never  exercised  the  full 
powers  of  sovereignty  save  as  citizens  of  states  united,  there- 
lore  as  one  people,  but  they  were,  so  far  as  a  people  at  all, 
one  people  even  before  independence.  The  colonies  were 
all  erected  and  endowed  with  their  rights  and  powers  by 
one  and  the  same  national  authority,  and  the  colonists  were 
subjects  of  one  and  the  same  national  sovereign.  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams,  who  almost  alone  among  our  prominent  statesmen 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  colonial  people,  adds  indeed  to 
their  subjection  to  the  same  sovereign  authority,  communitv 
of  origin,  of  language,  manners,  customs,  and  law.  All 
these,  except  the  last,  or  common  law,  may  exist  without 
national  unity  in  the  modem  political  sense  of  the  term  na- 
tion. The  English  common  law  was  recognized  by  the 
colonial  courts,  and  in  force  in  all  the  colonies,  not.  by  vir- 
tue of  colonial  legislation,  but  by  virtue  of  English  author- 
ity, as  expressed  in  English  jurisprudenca  The  colonists 
were  under  the  common  law,  because  they  were  Englishmen, 
and  subjects  of  the  English  sovereira.  This  proves  that 
they  were  really  one  people  with  the  English  people,  though 
existing  in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  and  not  a  sepa- 
rate people  having  nothing  politically  in  common  with  them 
but  in*  the  accident  of  havmg  the  same  royal  person  for 
their  king.  The  union  with  the  mother  country  was  na- 
tional, not  personal,  as  was  the  union  existing  between 
England  and  Hanover,  or  that  still  existing  between  the 
empire  of  Austria,  formerly  Germany,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary ;  and  hence  the  British  parliament  claimed,  and 
not  illegally,  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  for  the  support  of 
the  empire,  and  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever — a 
claim  the  colonies  themselves  admitted  in  principle  by  rec- 
ognizing and  observing  the  British  navigation  laws.  The 
people  of  the  several  colonies  being  really  one  people  before 
independence,  in  the  sovei-eienty  of  the  mother  country, 
must  be  so  still,  unless  they  nave  since,  by  some  valid  act, 
divided  themselves  or  been  divided  into  separate  and  inde- 
pendent states. 

The  king,  say  the  jariBts,  never  dies,  and  the  heralds  cry, 
"  The  king  is  dead !  Live  the  king  I'^  Sovereignty  never 
lapses,  is  never  in  abeyance,  and  the  moment  it  ceases  in  one 
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people  it  is  renewed  in  another.  The  British  sovereignty 
ceased  in  the  colonies  with  independence,  and  the  American 
took  its  place.  Did  the  sovereignty,  which  before  indepen- 
dence was  in  Great  Britain,  pass  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
states  severally,  or  to  the  states  united  ?  It  might  have 
passed  to  them  severally,  but  did  it?  There  is  no  question 
of  law  or  antecedent  right  in  the  case,  but  a  simple  question 
of  fact,  and  the  fact  is  determined  by  determining  who  it 
was  that  assumed  it,  exercised  it,  and  has  continued  to  exer- 
cise it.  As  to  this  there  is  no  doubt  The  sovereignty  as 
a  fact  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  United  States, 
the  states  united,  and  never  by  the  states  separately,  or 
severally.  Then  as  a  fact  the  sovereignty  that  before  in- 
dependence was  in  Great  Britain,  passed  on  independence 
to  the  states  united,  and  reappears  in  all  its  vigor  in  the 
United  States,  the  only  successor  to  Great  Britain  known  to 
or  recognized  by  the  civilized  world. 

As  the  colonial  people  were,  though  distributed  in  dis- 
tinct colonies,  still  one  people,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  though  distributed  into  distinct  and  mutually  inde- 
pendent states,  are  yet  one  sovereign  people,  therefore  a 
sovereign  state  or  nation,  and  not  a  simple  league  or  con- 
federacy of  nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
general  government,  though  embracing  all  foreign  relations 
and  all  general  interests  and  relations  of  all  the  states, 
might  have  been  exercised  by  it  under  the  authority  of  a 
mutual  compact  of  the  several  states,  and  practically  the  dif- 
ference between  the  compact  theory  and  the  national  view 
would  be  very  little,  unless  in  cases  like  that  of  secession. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  American  people  are  one  politi- 
cal people,  the  government  would  have  the  right  to  treat 
secession,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  seceders  understand  it, 
as  rebellion,  and  to  suppress  it  by  employing  all  the  physi- 
cal force  at  its  command ;  but  on  the  compact  theory  it 
would  have  no  such  right.  But  the  question  now  under 
discussion  turns  simply  on  what  has  been  and  is  the  histori- 
cal fact.  Before  the  states  could  enter  into  the  compact 
and  delegate  sovereign  powers  to  the  Union,  they  must 
have  severally  possessed  them.  It  is  historically  certain 
that  they  did  not  possess  them  before  independence ;  they 
did  not  obtain  them  by  independence,  for  they  did  not 
severally  succeed  to  the  British  sovereignty,  to  Vhich  they 
succeeded  only  as  states  united.    When,  then,  and  by  what 
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means  did  they  or  could  they  become  severally  soveraign 
states  ?  The  United  States  having  succeeded  to  the  British 
sovereignty  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  they  came 
into  possession  of  full  national  sovereignty,  and  have  alone 
held  and  exercised  it  ever  since  independence  became  a 
fact  The  states  severally  succeeding  only  to  the  colonies, 
never  held,  and  have  never  been  competent  to  delegate  sov- 
erei^  powers. 

Tne  old  articles  of  confederation,  it  is  conceded,  were 
framed  on  the  assumption  that  the  states  are  severally  sov- 
ereign ;  but  the  several  states,  at  the  same  time,  were  re- 
garded as  forming  one  nation,  and,  though  divided  into 
separate  states,  the  people  were  regarded  as  one  people. 
The  legislature  of  Kew  York,  as  early  as  1782,  calls  for  an 
essential  change  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  as  proved 
to  be  inade(^uate  to  secure  the  peace,  security,  and  prosperity 
of  '^the  nation."  All  the  proceedings  that  precedea  an^ 
led  to  the  call  of  the  convention  of  1787  were  based  on  the 
assamption  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  one 
people.  The  states  were  called  united^  not  confederated 
states,  even  in  the  ver^  articles  of  confederation  themselves, 
and  oflScially  the  United  States  were  called  "  tlie  Union." 
That  the  united  colonics  by  independence  became  united 
states,  and  formed  really  one  and  only  one  peopl9,  was  in 
the  thought,  the  belief,  the  instinct  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  They  acted  as  they  existed  through  state  as  they 
nad  previously  acted  through  colonial  organization,  for  in 
throwing  off  the  British  authority  there  was  no  other  or- 
ganization through  which  they  could  act.  The  states,  or 
people  of  the  states,  severally  sent  their  delegates  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  these  delegates  adopted 
the  rule  of  voting  in  congress  by  states,  a  rule  that  might 
be  revived  without  detriment  to  national  unity.  Nothing 
was  more  natural,  then,  than  that  congress,  composed  ot 
delegates  elected  or  appointed  by  states,  should  draw  up 
articles  of  confederation  rather  than  articles  of  nnion,  in 
order,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  conciliate  the  smaller  states, 
and  to  prevent  their  jealousy  of  the  larger  states,  such  as 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Moreover,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  drawn  up 
and  adopted  during  the  transition  from*colonial  dependence 
to  national  independence.  Independence  was  declared  in 
1776,  but  it  was  not  a  fact  till  1782,  when  the  preliminary 
treaty  acknowledging  it  was  signed  at  Paris,     "nil  then  the 
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United  States  were  not  an  independent  nation ;  they  were 
only  a  people  straggling  to  become  an  independent  nation. 
Prior  to  that  preliminary  treaty,  neither  the  Union  nor  the 
states  severally  were  sovereign.  The  articles  were  agreed 
on  in  congress  in  1777,  but  they  were  not  ratified  by  all  the 
states  till  May,  1781,  and  in  1782  the  movement  was  com- 
menced in  the  legislature  of  Ke w  York  for  their  amendment. 
Till  the  organization  under  the  constitution  ordained  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  1787,  and  which  went  into 
operation  in  1789,  the  United  States  had  in  reality  only  a 
provisional  government,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  the 
national  government  was  definitively  organized,  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  general  government  and 
the  particular  state  governments  was  fixed. 

Tne  confederation  wad  an  acknowledged  failure,  and  was 
rejected  by  the  American  people,  precisely  because  it  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  unwritten  or  providential  consti- 
tution of  the  nation ;  and  it  was  not  in  narmony  with  that 
constitution  precisely  because  it  recognized  the  states  as 
severally  sovereign,  and  substituted  confederation  for  union. 
The  failure  of  confederation  and  the  success  of  union  are 
ample  proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  American  nation.  The 
instinct  of  unity  rejected  state  sovereignty  in  1787  as  it  did 
in  1861.  The  first  and  the  last  attempt  to  establish  state 
sovereignty  have  failed,  and  the  failure  vindicates  the  fact 
that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  states  united,  not  in  the  states 
severally. 

CHAPTER  X. — CONSTTTUTION  OF  THB   UNTTED   STATES. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  twofold,  written 
and  unwritten,  the  constitution  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government. 

The  written  constitution  is  simply  a  law  ordained  by  the 
nation  or  people  instituting  and  organizing  the  government ; 
the  unwritten  constitution  is  the  real  or  actual  constitution 
of  the  people  as  a  state  or  sovereign  community,  and  con- 
stituting them  such  or  such  a  state.  It  is  proviaential,  not 
made  by  the  nation,  but  born  with  it.  The  written  consti- 
tution is  made  and  ordained  by  the  sovereign  power,  and 
presupposes  that  power  as  already  existing  and  constituted. 

The  unwritten  or  providential  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  peculiar,  and  difiicult  to  understand,  because  in- 
capable 01  being  fully  explained  by  analogies  borrowed  from 
VoifcXvra— a 
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any  other  state  historically  known,  or  described  by  political 
philosophers.  It  belongs  to  the  Orsdco-Roman  family,  and 
IS  republican  as  distinguished  from  despotic  constitutions, 
but  it  comes  under  the  head  of  neither  monarchical  nor 
aristocratic,  neither  democratic  nor  mixed  constitutions,  and 
creates  a  state  which  is  neither  a  centralized  state  nor  a 
confederacy.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  it  is  augmented 
by  the  peculiar  use  under  it  of  the  woixl  stcUey  which  does 
not  in  the  American  system  mean  a  sovereign  community 
or  political  society  complete  in  itself,  like  France,  Spain,  or 
Prussia,  nor  yet  a  political  society  subordinate  to  another 
political  society  ana  dependent  on  it.  The  American  states 
are  all  sovereign  states  united,  but,  disunited,  are  no  states 
at  all.  The  rights  and  powers  of  the  states  are  not  derived 
from  the  United  States,  nor  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
^United  States  derived  from  the  states. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  political  or  sovereign  people 
of  the  United  States  exists  as  united  states,  and  only  as 
united  states.  The  Union  and  the  states  are  coeval,  born 
together,  and  can  exist  only  together.  Separation  is  disso- 
lution— ^the  death  of  both.  The  United  States  are  a  state, 
a  single  sovereign  state ;  but  this  single  sovereign  state  con- 
sists m  the  union  and  solidarity  of  states  instead  of  individ- 
uals. The  Union  is  in  each  of  the  states,  and  each  of  the 
states  is  in  the  Union. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  in  the  outset  between  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  so-called  federal  government,  which  the  convention  re- 
fused, contrary  to  its  first  intention,  to  call  the  national 
government.  That  government  is  not  a  supreme  national 
government,  representing  all  the  powers  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  limited  government,  restricted  by  its  constitu- 
tion to  certain  specific  relations  and  interests.  The  United 
States  are  antenor  to  that  government,  and  the  first  question 
to  be  settled  relates  to  their  internal  and  inherent  provi- 
dential constitution  as  one  political  people  or  sovereign  state. 
The  written  constitution,  in  its  preamble,  professes  to  be 
ordained  by  "  the  people  of  the  United  States."  Who  are 
this  people  f  How  ure  they  constituted,  or  what  the  mode 
and  conditions  of  their  political  existence  1    Are  they  the 

Seople  of  the  states  severally  ?  No ;  for  they  call  themselves 
le  people  of  the  United  States.  Are  they  a  national  peo- 
ple, really  existing  outside  and  independently  of  their  or- 
ganization into  distinct  and  mutually  independent  states ! 
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Ko;  for  they  define  themselves  to  be  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  had  considered  themselves  existing 
as  states  only^  they  would  have  said  '^  We,  the  states,"  ana 
if  independently  of  state  organization,  they  would  have 
said  "  We,  the  people,  do  ordain,"  &c. 

The  key  to  tlie  mystery  is  precisely  in  this  appellation 
United  StateSj  which  is  not  the  name  of  the  country,  for 
its  distinctive  name  is  America,  but  a  name  expressive  of 
its  political  organization.  In  it  there  are  no  sovereign  peo- 
ple without  states,  and  no  states  without  union,  or  that  are 
not  united  states.  The  term  united  is  not  part  of  a  propei; 
name,  but  is  simply  an  adjective  qualifying  etateSj  and  has 
its  full  and  proper  sense.  Hence  while  the  sovereignty  is 
and  must  be  in  the  states,  it  is  in  the  states  united,  not  in 
the  states  severally,  precisely  as  we  have  found  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is  in  tne  people  collectively  or  as  so- 
ciety, not  in  the  people  individually.  The  life  is  in  the 
body,  not  in  the  memoers,  though  the  body  could  not  exist 
if  it  had  no  members ;  so  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  union, 
not  in  the  states  severally ;  but  there  could  be  no  sovereign 
union  without  the  states,  for  there  is  no  union  where  there 
is  nothing  united. 

This  is  not  a  theory  of  the  constitution,  but  the  constitu 
tional  fact  itself.  It  is  the  simple  historical  fact  that  pre- 
cedes tlie  law  and  constitutes  the  law-making  power.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people,  as  has  already 
oeen  proved :  they  were  one  people,  as  far  as  a  people  at 
all,  pnor  to  independence,  because  under  the  same  common 
law  and  subject  to  the  same  sovereim,  and  have  been  so 
since,  for  as  united  states  they  gained  their  independence 
and  took  their  place  among  sovereign  nations,  and  as  united 
states  they  have  possessed  and  still  possess  the  government. 
As  their  existence  before  independence  in  distmct  colonies 
did  not  prevent  their  unity,  so  their  existence  since  in  dis- 
tinct states  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  one  people. 
The  states  severally  simply  continue  the  colonial  organiza- 
tions, and  united  they  hold  the  sovereignty  that  was  origin- 
ally in  the  mother  country.  But  if  one  people,  they  are 
one  people  existing  in  distinct  state  organizations,  as  before 
independence  they  were  one  people  existing  in  distinct 
colonial  organizations.  This  is  the  original,  the  unwritten, 
and  providential  constitution  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

This  constitution  is  not  conventional,  for  it  existed  be- 
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fore  the  people  met  or  could  meet  in  convention.  They 
have  not,  as  an  independent  sovereign  people,  either  estab- 
lished their  union,  or  distributed  themselves  into  distinct 
and  mutually  independent  states.  The  union  and  the  dis- 
tribution, the  unity  and  the  distinction,  are  both,  original 
in  their  constitution,  and  they  were  bom  United  States,  as 
much  and  as  truly  so  as  the  son  of  a  citizen  is  born  a  citizen, 
or  as  every  one  bom  at  all  is  born  a  member  of  society,  the 
family,  the  tribe,  or  the  nation.  The  union  and  the  states 
were  bom  to^etJier,  are  inseparable  in  their  constitution, 
have  lived  and  grown  up  together;  no  serious  attempt  till 
the  late  secession  movement  has  been  made  to  separate  uiem  ; 
and  the  secession  movement,  to  all  persons  who  knew  not 
the  real  constitution  of  the  United  States,  appeared  sure  to 
succeed,  and  in  fact  would  have  succeeded  it,  as  the  seces- 
sionists pretended,  the  union  had  been  only  a  confederacy, 
and  the  states  had  been  held  together  only  by  a  conventional 
compact,  and  not  by  a  real  and  living  bond  of  unity.  The 
popular  instinct  of  national  unity,  wliich  seemed  so  weak, 
proved  to  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  secession  forces,  to 
trample  out  the  confederacy,  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
nation  and  the  integrity  of  its  domain. 

The  people  can  act  only  as  they  exist,  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  are  not.  Existing  originally  only  as  distributed  in 
distinct  and  mutually  independent  colonies,  they  could  at 
first  act  only  through  their  colonial  organizations,  and  after- 
ward only  through  their  state  organizations.  The  colonial 
people  met  in  convention,  in  the  person  of  representatives 
chosen  by  colonies,  and  after  independence  in  the  person 
of  representatives  chosen  by  states.  Not  existing  outside 
of  the  colonial  or  state  organizations,  they  could  not  act 
outside  or  independently  of  them.  They  chose  their  rep- 
resentatives or  dele^tes  by  colonies  or  states,  and  called 
at  first  their  convention  a  congress ;  but  by  an  instinct  surer 
than  their  deliberate  wisdom,  they  called  it  not  the  congress 
of  the  c<ynfederate^  but  of  the  waited  states,  asserting  con- 
stitutional unity  as  well  as  constitutional  multiplicity.  It 
is  true,  in  their  first  attempt  to  organize  a  general  govern- 
ment, they  called  the  constitution  they  devised  articles  of 
confederation,  but  only  because  they  had  not  attained  to 
full  consciousness  of  themselves ;  and  that  they  really  meant 
union,  not  confederation,  is  evident  from  their  adopting,  as 
the  official  style  of  the  nation  or  new  power,  vmited^  not 
oonfederate  states. 
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That  the  sovereignty  vested  in  the  states  united,  and  was 
represented  in  some  sort  by  the  congress,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  several  states,  when  they  wished  to  adopt 
«tate  constitutions  in  place  of  colonial  charters,  felt*  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so  without  asking  and  obtaining  the  permis- 
sion of  congress,  as  the  elder  Adams  informs  us  in  his 
Diaryj  kept  at  the  time  ;  that  is,  they  asked  and  obtained 
the  equivalent  of  what  has  since,  in  the  case  of  organizing 
new  states,  been  called  an  '*  enabling  act."  This  proves 
that  the  states  did  not  regard  themselves  as  sovereign  states 
out  of  the  Union,  but  as  completely  sovereign  only  in  it. 
And  this  again  proves  that  the  articles  of  confederation  did 
not  correspond  to  the  real,  living  constitution  of  the  people. 
Even  tlien  it  was  felt  that  the  organization  and  constitution 
of  a  state  in  the  union  could  be  regularly  effected  only  by 
tlie  permission  of  congress  ;  and  no  territory  can,  it  is  well 
known,  regularly  organize  itself  as  a  state,  and  adopt  a  state 
constitution,  without  an  enabling  act  by  congress,  or  its 
equivalent. 

New  states,  indeed,  have  been  or^nized  and  been  admit- 
ted into  the  union  without  an  enabling  act  of  congress ;  but 
the  case  of  Kansas,  if  nothing  else,  proves  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  irregular,  illicit,  invalid,  and  dangerous.  Congress, 
of  course,  can  condone  the  wrong  and  validate  the  act,  but 
it  were  better  that  the  act  shoulabe  validly  done,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  wrong  to  condone.  Territories  have 
organized  as  states,  adopted  state  constitutions,  and  insti- 
tuted state  governments  under  what  has  been  called  '^squat- 
ter sovereignty ; "  but  such  sovereignty  has  no  existence, 
because  sovereignty  is  attached  to  the  domain ;  and  the 
domain  is  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  ofiEsprin^  of  that 
false  view  of  popular  sovereignty  which  places  it  in  the 
people  personally  or  generically,  irrespective  of  the  domain, 
which  makes  sovereignty  a  purely  personal  right,  not  a 
right  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  is  simplv  a  return  to  the  barbaric 
•constitution  of  power.  In  all  civilized  nations,  sovereignty 
is  inseparable  from  the  state,  and  the  state  is  inseparable 
from  the  domain.  The  will  of  the  people,  unless  they  are 
a  state,  is  no  law,  has  no  force,  binds  nobody,  and  justifies 
no  act. 

The  regular  process  of  forming  and  admitting  new  states 
explains  admirably  the  mutual  relation  of  the  union  and 
the  several  states.  The  people  of  a  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States  or  included  in  the  public  domain  not  yet 
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erected  into  a  state  and  admitted  into  the  union,  are  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States,  without  any  political  rights  what-- 
ever,  and,  though  a  part  of  the  population,  are  no  part  of 
the  sovereign  people  Of  the  United  States.  They  become  a 
part  of  that  people,  with  political  rights  and  franchises,  only 
when  they  are  erected  into  a  state,  and  admitted  into  the 
union  as  one  of  the  United  States.  They  may  meet  in  con- 
vention,  (Iraw  up  and  adopt  a  constitution  declaring  or 
assuming  them  to  be  a  state,  elect  state  officers,  senators^ 
and  representatives  in  the  state  legislature,  and  representa- 
tives and  senators  in  congress,  but  they  are  not  yet  a  state, 
and  are,  as  before,  under  the  territorial  government  estab- 
lished bv  the  general  government.  It  aoes  not  exist  as  a 
state  till  recognized  by  congress  and  admitted  into  the 
union.  The  existence  of  the  state,  and  tlie  rights  and  pow- 
ers of  the  people  within  the  state,  depend  on  their  being  a 
state  in  the  union,  or  a  state,  united.  Hence  a  state  erected 
on  the  national  domain,  but  itself  outside  of  the  union,  i& 
not  an  independent  foreign  state,  but  simply  no  state  at 
all,  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  As  there  is  no  union  outside 
of  the  states,  so  is  there  no  state  outside  of  the  union ;  and 
to  be  a  citizen  either  of  a  state  or  of  the  United  States,  it  ia 
necessary  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state,  and  of  a  state  in  the 
union.  The  inhabitants  of  territories  not  yet  erected  into 
states  are  subjects,  not  citizens — that  is,  not  citizens  with 
political  rights.  The  sovereign  people  are  not  the  people 
outside  of  state  organization,  nor  the  people  of  the  states 
severally,  but  the  distinct  people  of  the  several  states  united^ 
and  therefore  most  appropriately  called  the  people  of  tho 
United  States. 

This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  American  constitution,  and 
is  substantially  the  very  peculiarity  noted  and  dwelt  upon 
by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  masterly  letter  to  Edward  Everett, 
published  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  October,  1830. 

"In  order  to  understand  the  trae  character  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  the  error,  not  uncommon,  must  be 
avoided  of  viewing  it  through  the  medium  either  of  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment dr  of  a  confederated  government,  whilst  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  And  haying,  in  no  model,  the 
similitudes  and  analogies  applicable  to  other  systems  of  government,  it 
must,  more  than  any  other,  be  its  own  interpreter,  according  to  its  text 
and  thefacU  in  the  case. 

**  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
constitution  are:  1.  The  mode  of  its  formation.    8.  The  division  of  the 
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supreme  poi^en  of  government  between  the  states  in  their  united  capac- 
ity and  the  states  in  their  individual  capacities. 

"1.  It  was  formed  not  by  the  governments  of  the  component  states, 
as  the  federal  government,  for  which  it  was  substituted,  was  formed; 
nor  was  it  formed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
single  community,  in  the  manner  of  a  consolidated  government.  It  was 
formed  by  the  states ;  that  is,  by  the  people  in  each  of  the  states,  acting 
in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,  and  formed  subsequently  by  the 
same  authority  which  formed  the  state  constitution. 

"  Being  thus  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
states,  it  has  within  each  state  the  same  authority  as  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  and  is  as  much  a  constitution  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
within  its  prescribed  sphere,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are  within 
their  respective  spheres;  but  with  this  obvious  and  essential  difference, 
that,  being  a  compact  among  the  states  in  their  highest  capacity,  and 
constituting  the  people  thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot 
be  altered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  states  individually,  as  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state  may  be  at  its  individual  will. 

"  2.  And  that  it  divides  the  supreme  powers  of  government  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  the  indi- 
vidual states,  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  instrument;  the  powei^s  of 
war  and  of  taxation,  of  commerce  and  treaties,  and  other  enumerated 
powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  are  of  as  high  and 
sovereign  a  character  as  any  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  state  govern- 
ments." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Webster,  Chancellor  Kent,  Jud^e 
Story,  and  nearly  all  the  old  Eepnblicans,  and  even  the  old 
Federalists,  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  took  substantially  the  same 
view ;  but  they  all,  as  well  as  Mr.  Madison  himself,  speak 
of  the  written  constitution,  which  on  their  theory  has  and 
can  have  only  a  conventional  value.  Mr.  Madison  evidently 
recognizes  no  constitution  of  the  people  prior  to  the  written 
constitution,  from  which  the  written  constitution,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  government,  derives  all  its  force  and 
vitality.  The  organization  of  the  American  people,  which 
he  knew  well, — no  man  better, — ^and  which  he  so  justly 
characterizes,  he  supposes  to  have  been  deliberately  formea 
by  the  people  themselves,  through  the  convention — not 
given  them  oy  Providence  as  their  original  and  inherent 
constitution.  But  this  was  merely  the  enect  of  the  general 
doctrine  which  he  had  adopted,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
his  contemporaries,  of  the  origin  of  the  state  in  compact, 
and  may  be  eliminated  from  his  view  of  what  the  constitu- 
tion actually  is,  without  affecting  that  view  itself. 
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Mr.  MadiBon  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  though  the 
constitution  of  the  union  was  formed  by  the  states,  it  was 
formed,  not  by  the  governraents,  but  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states ;  but  mis  makes  no  essential  dinerence,  if  the 
people  are  the  people  of  the  states,  and  sovereign  in  their 
severalty,  |nd  not  m  their  union.  Had  it  been  formed  by 
the  state  governments  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  people, 
it  would  have  rested  on  as  high  authority  as  if  formed  by 
the  people  of  the  state  in  convention  assembled.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  if  the  state  ratified  it  b^  the  legislature, 
she  could  abrogate  it  by  the  legislature  ;  if  in  convention, 
she  could  abrogate  it  only  in  convention.  Mr.  Madison, 
following  Mr.  JeSerson,  supposes  the  constitution  makes 
the  people  of  the  several  states  one  people  for  certain  spe- 
cific purposes,  and  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  regard 
to  all  other  matters,  or  in  all  other  relations,  they  are  sover- 
eign ;  and  hence  he  makes  the  government  a  mixture  of  a 
consolidated  government  and  a  confederated  government, 
but  neither  toe  one  nor  the  other  exclusively.  Say  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  one  people  in  all  respects, 
and  under  a  government  which  is  neither  a  consolidated  nor 
a  confederated  government,  nor  yet  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
but  a  government  in  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
dividea  between  a  general  government  and  particular  gov- 
ernments, each  emanating  n*om  the  same  source,  and  ^ou 
will  have  the  simple  fact,  and  precisely  what  Mr.  Madison 
means,  when  is  eliminated  what  is  derived  from  his  theory 
of  the  origin  of  government  in  compact.  It  is  this  theorv 
of  the  conventional  origin  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
excludes  the  providential  or  real  constitution  of  the  people, 
that  has  misled  him  and  so  many  other  eminent  statesmen 
and  constitutional  lawyers. 

The  convention  did  not  create  the  union  or  unite  the 
states,  for  it  was  assembled  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  who  were  present  in  it.  The  United  States  or  union 
existed  before  the  convention,  as  the  convention  itself  affirms 
in  declaring  one  of  its  purposes  to  be  "  to  provide  for  a  more 
perfect  'uniony  If  there  liad  been  no  union,  it  could  not 
and  would  not  have  spoken  of  providing  for  a  mare  perfect 
union,  but  would  have  stated  its  purpose  to  be  to  create  or 
form  a  tinion.  The  convention  did  not  form  the  union,  nor 
in  fact  provide  for  a  more  perfect  union ;  it  simply  provided 
for  the  more  perfect  representation  or  expression  in  the 
general  government  of  the  union  already  existing.     The 
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convention,  in  common  with  the  statesmen  at  the  time,  rec- 
o<^ized  no  unwritten  or  providential  constitntion  of  a 
people,  and  regarded  the  constitntion  of  government  as  the 
constitntion  of  the  state,  and  consequently  sometimes  put 
the  state  for  the  government  In  interpreting  its  language, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  its  act  and  its  theory. 
Its  act  is  law,  its  theory  is  not.  The  convention  met,  among 
other  things,  to  organize  a  government  which  should  more 
perfectly  represent  the  union  of  the  states  than  did  the 
government  created  by  the  articles  of  confederation. 

The  convention,  certainly,  professes  to  grant  or  concede 
powers  to  the  United  States,  and  to  prohibit  powers  to  the 
states ;  but  it  simply  puts  the  state  for  the  government. 
The  powers  of  the  tjnited  States  a]:e,  indeed,  grants  or  trusts, 
but  from  God  through  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  grants, 
trusts,  or  powers  always  conceded  to  every  nation  or  sover- 
eign  people.  But  none  of  them  are  grants  from  the  con- 
vention. The  powers  the  convention  grants  or  concedes  to 
the  United  States  are  powers  grantea  or  conceded  by  the 
United  States  to  the  general  government  it  assembled  to 
organize  and  establish,  which,  as  it  extends  over  the  whole 
population  and  territory  of  the  union,  and,  as  the  interests 
it  16  charged  with  relate  to  all  the  states  in  common,  or  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  is  with  no  great  impropriety  called 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  state  governments,  which  have  each  only  a  local 
jurisdiction.  But  the  more  exact  term  is,  for  the  one,  the 
general  government,  and  for  the  others,  particular  govern- 
ments, as  having  charge  only  of  the  particular  interests  of 
the  state  ;  and  me  two  together  constitute  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  complete  national  government ; 
for  neither  the  general  government  nor  the  state  govern- 
ment is  complete  in  itself.  The  convention  developed  a 
general  government,  and  prescribed  its  powers,  and  fixed 
tneir  limits  and  extent,  as  well  as  the  bounds  of  the  powers 
of  the  state  or  particular  governments ;  but  they  are  the 
United  States  assembled  in  convention  that  do  all  this,  and, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  no  powers  are  conceded  to  the 
United  States  that  they  did  not  previously  possess.  The 
convention  itself,  in  the  constitution  it  ordained,  defines 
very  clearly  from  whom  the  general  government  holds  its 
powers.  It  holds  them,  as  we  have  seen,  from  ^^  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;"  not  the  people  of  the  states  severally, 
but  of  the  states  united.  If  it  had  meant  the  states  severally. 
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it  would  have  said,  We,  the  states ;  if  it  had  recognized  and 
meant  the  population  of  the  country  irrespective  of  its  or- 
ganization into  particular  states,  it  would  have  said  simply. 
We,  the  people.  By  saying  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  it  placed  the  sovereign  power  where  it  is,  in  the 
people  of  the  states  united. 

The  convention  ordains  that  the  powers  not  conceded  to 
the  general  government  or  prohibited  to  the  particular  gov- 
ernments, '^  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."  But  the  powers  reserved  to  tne  states  severally 
are  reserved  by  order  of  the  United  States,  and  the  powers 
not  so  reserved  are  reserved  to  the  people.  What  people  ? 
The  first  thought  is  that  they  are  the  people  of  the  states 
severally ;  for  the  constitution  understands  by  people  the 
state  as  distinguished  from  the  state  government ;  but  if 
this  had  been  its  meaning  in  this  place,  it  would  have  said, 
"  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people  " 
thereof.  As  it  does  not  say  so,  and  does  not  define  the 
people  it  means,  it  is  necessair  to  understand  by  them  the 
people  called  in  the  preamble  "  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  reserved  to 
amend  the  constitution,  which  certainly  is  not  reserved  to 
the  states  severally,  but  necessarily  to  the  power  that  ordains 
the  constitution — *^  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
No  power  except  that  which  ordains  is  or  can  be  competent 
to  amend  a  constitution  of  government.  The  particular 
mode  prescribed  by  the  convention  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  government  may  be  amended  has  no  bearing  on 
the  present  argument,  because  it  is  prescribed  by  the  states 
united,  not  severally,  and  the  power  to  amend  is  evidently 
reserved,  not  indeed  to  the  general  government,  but  to  the 
United  States  ;  for  the  ratification  by  any  state  or  territory 
not  in  the  union  counts  for  nothing.  The  states  united, 
can,  in  the  way  prescribed,  give  more  or  less  power  to  the 
general  government,  and  reserve  more  or  less  power  to  the 
states  individually.  The  so-called  reserved  powers  are  really 
reserved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  can  make 
such  disposition  of  them  as  seems  to  them  good. 

The  conclusion,  then,  that  the  general  government  holds 
from  the  states  united,  not  from  the  states  severally,  is  not 
invalidated  by  the  fact  that  its  constitution  was  completed 
only  by  the  ratification  of  the  states  in  their  individual  car 
pacity.  The  ratification  was  made  necessary  by  the  will  of 
the  people  in  convention  assembled;  but  the  convention 
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was  competent  to  complete  it  and  put  it  in  force  without 
that  ratification,  had  it  so  willed.  The  general  practice  un- 
der the  American  system  is  for  the  convention  to  submit  the 
constitution  it  has  agreed  on  to  the  people,  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  by  a  pl^iscitum ;  but  such  submission,  though 
it  may  be  wise  and  prudent,  is  not  necessary.  The  conven- 
tion is  held  to  be  the  convention  of  the  people,  and  to  be 
clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  the  sovereign  people,  and 
it  is  in  tliis  that  it  differs  from  the  congress  or  tne  legislat- 
ure. It  is  not  a  congress  of  delegates  or  ministers  who  are 
obliged  to  act  under  instructions,  to  report  their  acts  to  their 
respective  sovereigns  for  i^proval  or  rejection ;  it  is  itself 
sovereign,  and  may  do  whatever  the  people  themselves  can 
do.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  it  to  appeal- to  a  plebiscitum 
to  complete  its  acts.  That  the  convention,  on  the  score  of 
prudence,  is  wise  in  doing  so,  nobody  questions ;  but  the 
convention  is  always  competent,  if  it  chooses,  to  ordain  the 
constitution  without  appeal.  The  power  competent  to  or- 
dain the  constitution  is  always  competent  to  change,  modify, 
or  amend  it.  That  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
government  can  be  adopted  onlv  by  being  proposed  by  a 
convention  of  all  the  states  in  the  union,  or  by  being  pro- 
posed by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states,  is  simply  a  conven- 
tional ordinance,  which  the  convention  can  change  at  its 
pleasure.  It  proves  nothing  as  it  stands  but  the  will  of  the 
convention. 

The  term  ratnjficaJtion  itself,  because  the  term  commonly 
used  in  reference  to  ti^Baties  between  sovereign  powers,  has 
been  seized  on,  since  sometimes  used  by  the  convention,  to 
prove  that  the  constitution  emanates  from  the  states  sever- 
ally, and  is  a  treaty  or  compact  between  sovereign  states, 
not  an  organic  or  fundamental  law  ordained  by  a  single  sov- 
ereign will ;  but  this  argument  is  inadmissible,  because,  as 
we  nave  just  seen,  the  convention  is  competent  to  ordain 
the  constitution  without  submitting  it  for  ratification,  and 
because  the  convention  uses  sometimes  the  word  adopt  in- 
stead of  the  word  raiify.  That  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution held  it  to  be  a  treaty,  compact,  or  agreement  among 
sovereigns,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  they  so  held  in  regard  to 
all  constitution  of  government ;  and  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  they  intended  to  constitute,  and  firmly  believed 
that  they  were  constituting  a  real  government.  Mr.  Madi- 
son's authority  on  this  pomt  is  conclusive.      They  unques- 
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tionably  regarded  the  states,  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  they  proposed,  as  severally  sovereign,  as  they 
were  declared  to  be  by  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  bat 
they  also  believed  that  all  individuals  are  sovereign  prior  to 
the  formation  of  civil  society.  Yet  very  few,  if  any,  of 
them  believed  that  they  remained  sovereign  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitntion ;  and  we  may  attribute  to- their  be- 
lief in  the  conventional  origin  of  all  government, — ^the  al- 
most universal  belief  of  the  time  among  political  philoso* 
phers,  — the  little  account  which  they  made  of  the  historical 
facts  that  prove  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
always  one  people,  and  that  the  states  never  existed  as  sev- 
erally sovereign  states. 

The  political  philosophers  of  the  present  day  do  not  gen- 
erally accept  the  theory  held  by  our  fathers,  and  it  has  been 
shown  in  tnese  pages  to  be  unsound  and  incompatible  with 
the  essential  nature  of  s^overnment.  The  statesmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  beHeved  that  the  state  is  derived  from 
the  people  individually,  and  held  that  sovereignty  is  created 
by  tne  people  in  convention.  The  rights  and  powers  of 
the  state,  they  held,  were  made  up  of  the  rights  held  by  in- 
dividuals under  the  law  of  nature,  and  which  the  individ- 
uals surrendered  to  civil  society  on  its  formation.  So  they 
supposed  that  independent  sovereign  states  might  meet  in 
convention,  mutually  agree  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their 
rights,  organize  their  surrendered  rights  into  a  real  govern- 
ment, and  leave  the  convention  shorn,  at  least,  of  a  portion 
of  their  'sovereignty.  This  doctrine  crops  out  everywhere 
in  the  writings  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  is  set  forth  with 
rare  ability  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  speech  in  the  sen- 
ate against  the  state  sovereigntv  doctrine  of  Qeneral  Hayne 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  won  for  him  the  honorable  title  of 
Expounder  of  the  Constitution — and  expound  it  he,  no 
doubt,  did  in  the  sense  of  its  f  ramers.  He  boldly  concedes 
that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  severally  sovereign  states,  but  by 
the  constitution  they  were  made  one  sovereign  political 
community  or  people,  and  that  the  states,  though  retaining 
certain  rights,  have  merged  their  several  sovereignty  in  the 
Union. 

The  subtile  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  did  not  hold  that 
a  state  can  originate  in  compact,  proved  to  Mr.  Webster 
that  his  theory  could  not  stand  ;  that,  if  the  states  went 
into  the  convention  sovereign  states,  they  came  out  of  it  sov- 
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ereign  states ;  and  that  the  constitution  they  formed  conld 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  only  a  treaty,  compact,  or 
agreement  between  sovereigns.  It  could  create  an  agency, 
but  not  a  government.  The  soverei^  states  could  only 
delegate  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  powers,  not  the 
sovereign  powers  themselves.  The  states  could  agree  to 
exercief  ceSain  specific  powers  of  sovereignty  only  il  com- 
mon,  but  the  force  and  vitality  of  the  agreement  depended 
on  the  states,  parties  to  the  agreement,  retaining  respectively 
their  sovereignty.  Hence,  he  maintained  that  sovereignty, 
after  as  before  the  convention,  vested  in  the  states  severally. 
Hence  state  sovereignty,  and  hence  his  doctrine  that  in  all 
cases  that  cannot  come  properly  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  for  decision,  each  state  is  free  to  de- 
cide for  itself,  on  which  he  based  the  right  of  nulliiication, 
or  the  state  veto  of  acts  of  congress  whose  constitutionality 
the  state  denies.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  himself  no  secessionist, 
but  he  laid  down  the  premises  from  which  secession  is  the 
logical  deduction ;  and  large  numbers  of  young  men,  among 
the  most  open,  the  most  generous,  and  the  most  patriotic  in 
the  country,  adopted  his  premises,  without  being  aware  of 
this  fact  any  more  than  he  himself  was,  and  who  nave  been 
behind  none  in  their  loyaltv  to  the  Union,  and  in  their  sac- 
riiices  to  sustain  it,  in  the  fate  rebellion. 

The  formidable  rebellion  which  is  now  happily  suppressed, 
and  which  attempted  to  justify  itself  by  the  doctrine  of 
state^  sovereignty^  ha.  thi)wn/in  man/minds,  new  light 
on  the  subject,  and  led  them  to  reexamine  the  historical 
facts  in  the  case  from  a  different  point  of  view,  to  see  if 
Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  is  not  as  unfounded  as  he  had  proved 
Mr.  Webster's  theory  to  ba  The  facts  in  the  case  really 
sustain  neither,  and  both  failed  to  see  it :  Mr.  Calhoun  be- 
cause he  had  purposes  to  accomplish  which  demanded  state 
sovereignty,  and  Mr.  Webster  because  he  examined  them 
in  the  distorting  medium  of  the  theory  or  understanding  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  civil  war  nas 
vindicated  the  Union,  and  defeated  the  armed  forces  of  the 
state  sovereignty  men ;  but  it  has  not  refuted  their  doctrine, 
and  as  far  as  it  has  had  any  effect,  it  has  strengthened  the 
tendency  to  consolidation  or  centralism. 

But  the  philosophy,  the  theory  of  government,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  must  be  con- 
sidered, if  the  expression  will  be  allowed,  as  cbiter  dicta^ 
and  be  judged  on  their  merits.  What  binds  is  the  thing  done, 
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not  the  theory  on  which  it  was  done,  or  on  which  the  actors 
explained  their  work  either  to  themselves  or  to  others. 
Their  political  philosophy,  or  their  political  theory,  may 
sometimes  affect  the  phraseology  they  adopt,  but  forms  no 
rnle  for  interpreting  their  work.  Their  work  was  inspired 
by  and  accords  with  the  historical  facts  in  the  case,  and  is 
authorized  and  explained  by  them.  The  American  people 
were  not  made  one  people  by  the  written  oonstitation,  as 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Webster,  and  so  manj 
others  supposed,  but  were  made  so  by  the  unwritten  consti- 
tution, born  with  and  inherent  in  them. 
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Pbovidenob,  or  Ood  operating  throueh  historical  facta, 
constituted  the  American  people  one  political  or  sovereign 
people,  existing  and  acting  in  particular  communities,  or- 
ganizations,  called  states.  This  one  people  organized  as 
states,  meet  in  convention,  frame  and  ordain  the  constitu- 
tion of  government,  or  institute  a  general  government  in 
place  of  the  continental  congress;  and  the  same  people,  in 
their  respective  state  organizations,  meet  in  convention  in 
each  state,  and  frame  and  ordain  a  particular  government 
for  the  state  individually, which  in  union  with  the  general  gov> 
ernment,  constitutes  the  complete  and  supreme  government 
within  the  states,  as  the  general  government,  in  union  with 
all  the  particular  governments,  constitutes  the  complete  and 
supreme  government  of  the  nation  or  whole  country.  This 
is  clearly  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Everett,  when  freed  from  bis  theory  of  the  origin  of 
government  in  compact. 

The  constitution  of  the  people  as  one  people,  and  the  dis- 
tinction at  the  same  time  of  this  one  people  into  particular 
states,  precedes  the  convention,  and  is  the  unwritten  consti- 
tution, the  providential  constitution,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple or  civil  society,  as  distinguished  from  the  constitution 
of  the  government,  which,  whether  general  or  particular, 
is  the  ordination  of  civil  society  itself.  The  unwritten  con- 
stitution is  the  creation  or  constitution  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  sovereign  providentially  constituted  constitutes  in  turn 
the  government,  which  is  not  sovereign,  but  is  clothed  with 
just  so  much  and  just  so  little  authority  as  the  sovereign 
wills  or  ordains. 
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The  sovereign  in  the  republican  order  is  the  organic 
people,  or  state,  and  is  with  us  the  United  States,  for  with 
us  the  organic  people  exist  only  as  organized  into  states 
united,  which  in  their  union  form  one  compact  and  indis- 
soluble whole.  That  is  to  say,  the  organic  American  peo- 
ple do  not  exist  as  a  consolidated  people  or  state  ;  they  ex- 
ist only  as  organized  into  distinct  but  inseparable  states. 
Each  state  is  a  living  member  of  the  one  body,  and  derives 
'  its  life  from  its  union  with  the  body,  so  that  the  American 
state  is  one  body  with  many  members ;  and  the  members, 
instead  of  being  simply  individuals,  are  states,  or  individuals 
organized  into  states.  The  body  consists  of  many  members, 
and  is  one  body,  because  the  members  are  all  members  of 
it,  and  members  one  of  another.  It  does  not  exist  as  sepa- 
rate or  distinct  from  the  members,  but  exists  in  their  soli- 
darity or  membership  one  of  another.  There  is  no  sover- 
eign people  or  existence  of  the  United  States  distinguishable 
from  the  people  or  existence  of  the  particular  states  united. 
T^e  people  of  the  United  States,  the  state  called  the  United 
States,  are  the  people  of  the  particular  states  united.  The 
solidarity  of  the  members  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  body. 
The  diftorence  between  this  view  and  Mr.  Madison's  is,  that 
while  his  view  supposes  the  solidarity  to  be  conventional 
originating  and  existing  in  compact,  or  agreement,  this  sup- 
poses it  to  be  real,  living,  and  prior  to  the  convention,  as 
much  the  work  of  Providence  as  the  existence  in  the  human 
body  of  the  living  solidarity  of  its  members.  One  law,  one 
life,  circulates  through  all  tne  members,  constituting  them  a 
living  organism,  binding  them  in  living  union,  all  to  each 
and  each  to  all. 

Such  is  the  soverei^  people,  and  so  far  the  original  un- 
written constitution.  !j?he  sovereign,  in  order  to  live  and 
act,  must  have  an  organ  through  which  he  expresses  his 
will.  This  organ,  under  the  American  system,  is  primarily 
the  convention.  The  convention  is  the  supreme  political 
bodv,  the  concrete  sovereign  authority,  and  exercises  prac- 
tically the  whole  sovereign  power  of  the  people.  The  con- 
vention persists  always,  although  not  in  permanent  session. 
It  can  at  any  time  be  convened  by  the  ordinary  authority 
of   the    government,  or,  in   its  failure,  by  a  plebiscitum. 

Next  follows  the  government  created  s^id  constituted  by 
the  convention.  The  government  is  constituted  in  such 
manner,  and  has  such  and  only  such  powers,  as  the  conven- 
tion ordains.    The  government  has,  in  the  strict  sense,  no 
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political  authority  nnder  the  American  syetem,  which  8ep- 
arates  the  government  from  the  convention.  All  political 
qaestionB  proper,  such  as  the  elective  franchise,  eligibility, 
ttie  constitution  of  the  several  departments  of  government, 
as  the  le^slative,  the  judicial,  ana  the  executive,  changing, 
altering,  or  amending  the  constitution  of  government,  en- 
larging or  contracting  its  powers,  in  a  word,  all  those 
questions  that  arise  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  the  sovereign,  belong  not  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  convention ;  and  where  the  will  of  tne  sov- 
ereign is  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  constitution,  a  new 
appeal  to  the  convention  is  necessary,  and  may  always  be  had. 

The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  convention  and  the  government.  Theoretically 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  feudal,  and  there  is, 
properlv  speaking,  no  British  state ;  there  are  only  the  es- 
tates, kings,  lords,  and  commons,  and  these  three  estates  con- 
stitute the  parliament,  which  is  held  to  be  omnipotent ;  that 
is,  has  the  plenitude  of  politics^l  sovereignty.  The  British 
parliament,  composed  of  the  three  estates,  possesses  in  itself 
all  the  powers  of  the  convention  in  the  American  constitu- 
tion, and  is  at  once  the  convention  and  the  government. 
The  imperial  constitution  of  France  recognizes  no  conven- 
tion, but  clothes  the  senate  with  certain  political  functions, 
which,  in  some  respects,  subjects  theoretically  the  sovereign 
to  his  creature.  Tne  emperor  confessedly  holds  his  power 
bv  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  nation,  which  is  a 
clear  acknowledgment  that  the  sovereiraty  vests  in  die 
French  people  as  the  French  state ;  but  the  imperial  consti- 
tution, which  is  the  constitution  of  the  government,  not  of 
the  state,  studies,  while  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  to  render  it  nugatory,  by  transferrins^  it,  under  va- 
rious subtle  disguises,  to  the  government,  an<f  practically  to 
the  emperor  as  chief  of  the  government.  The  senate,  the 
council  of  state,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  emperor,  are 
all  creatures  of  the  French  state,  and  have  properly  no  po- 
litical functions,  and  to  give  them  such  functions  is  to  place 
the  sovereign  under  his  own  subjects !  The  real  aim  oi  the 
imperial  constitution  is  to  secure  despotic  power  under  the 
guise  of  republicanism.  It  leaves  and  is  intended  to  leave 
the  nation  no  wav  of  practically  asserting  its  sovereignty  but 
by  either  a  revolution  or  a  plebiscitum,  and  a  plebiscitum 
is  permissible  only  where  there  is  no  regular  government. 

The  British  constitution  is  consistent  with  itself,  but  im- 
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poses  no  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  government.  The 
French  imperial  constitution  is  illogical,  inconsistent  with 
itself  as  well  as  with  the  free  action  of  the  nation.  The 
American  constitution  has  all  the  advantages  of  both,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  neither.  The  convention  is  not  the 
government  like  the  British  parliament,  nor  a  creature  of 
the  state  like  the  French  senate,  but. the  sovereign  state  it- 
self, in  a  practical  form.  By  means  of  the  convention  the 
government  is  restricted  to  its  delegated  powers,  and  these, 
if  found  in  practice  either  too  great  or  too  small,  can  be  en- 
larged or  contracted  in  a  regular,  orderly  way,  without  re- 
sorting to  a  revolution  or  to  a  plebiscitum.  Whatever  po- 
litical grievances  there  may  be,  there  is  always  present  tne 
sovereign  convention  competent  to  redress  them.  The  effi- 
ciency of  power  is  thus  secured  without  danger  to  liberty, 
and  medom  without  danger  to  power.  The  recognition  of 
the  convention,  the  real  political  sovereign  of  the  country, 
and  its  separation  from  and  independence  of  the  ordinary 
government,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
American  constitution. 

The  next  thin^  to  be  noted,  after  the  convention,'  is  the 
constitution  of  the  government  by  the  convention.  This 
constitution,  as  Mr.  Madison  well  observes,  divides  the  pow- 
ers conceded  by  the  convention  to  government  between  the 
general  government  and  the  particular  state  governments. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  government  is  one,  and  its  powers 
only  are  divided  and  exercised  by  two  sets  of  agents  or 
ministries.  This  division  of  the  powers  of  government  could 
never  have  been  established  by  the  convention  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  not  been  providentially  constituted  one 
people,  existing  and  acting  through  particular  state  organi- 
zations. Here  the  unwritten  constitution,  or  the  constitu- 
tion written  in  the  people  themselves,  rendered  practicable 
and  dictated  the  written  constitution,  or  constitution  or- 
dained by  the  convention  and  engrossed  on  parchment.  It 
only  expresses  in  the  government  the  fact  wnich  preexisted 
in  the  national  organization  and  life. 

This  division  oi  the  powers  of  government  is  peculiar  to 
the  United  States,  and  is  an  effective  safeguard  against  both 
feudal  disintegration  and  Koman  centralism.  Misled  by 
their  prejudices  and  peculiar  interests,  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple 01  the  United  States,  pleading  in  their  justification  the 
theory  of  state  sovereignty,  attempted  disintegration,  seces- 
sion, and  national  independence  separate  from  that  of  the 
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United  States,  but  the  central  force  of  the  constitution  waa- 
too  strong  for  them  to  succeed.  The  unity  of  the  nation 
was  too  strong  to  be  effectually  broken.  No  doubt  the  re- 
action against  secession  and  disintegration  will  strengthen 
the  tendency  to  centralism,  but  centralism  can  succeed  no 
better  than  disintegration  has  succeeded,  becailse  the  gener- 
al government  has  no  sulmstentia^  no  suppasitum^  to  borrow 
a  philosophical  term,  outside  or  independent  of  the  states. 
The  particular  governments  are  stronger,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  to  protect  the  states  against  centralism,  than  the 
general  government  is  to  protect  the  union  against  disinte- 
gration ;  and  after  swinging  for  a  time  too  far  toward  one  ex- 
treme and  then  too  far  toward  the  other,  the  public  mind 
will  recover  its  equilibrium,  and  the  government  move  on 
in  its  constitutional  path. 

Bepublican  Rome  attempted  to  guard  against  excessive 
centralism  by  the  tribunitial  veto,  or  by  the  organization  of 
a  negative  or  obstructive  power.   Mr.  Calhoun  thought  this 
admirable^  and  wished  to  effect  the  same  end  here,  where 
it  is  secured  by  other,  more  effective,  and  less  objectionable 
means,  by  a  state  veto  on  the  acts  of  congress,  by  a  dual  ex- 
ecutive, and  by  substituting  concurrent  for  numerical  ma- 
jorities.    Imperial  Rome  gradually  swept  away  the  tribu- 
nitial veto,  concentrated  Si  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  became  completely  centralized,  and  fell.    The 
British  constitution  seeks  the  same  end  by  substituting  es- 
tates for  the  state,  and  establishing  a  mixed  government,  in 
which  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  temper,  check, 
or  balance  each  other ;  but  practically  the  commons  estate 
has  become  supreme,  and  the  nobility  govern  not  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  can  really  influence  public  affairs  only 
through  the  house  of  commons.     The  principle  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  is  not  the  division  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  antagonism  of  estates,  or  rather  of  interestSy 
trusting  to  the  obstructive  influence  of  that  antagonism  to 
preserve  the  government  from  pure  centralism.   Hence  the 
study  of  the  Sritish  statesman  is  to  manage  diverse  and  an- 
tagonistic parties  and  interests  so  as  to  gain  the  ability  to 
act,  which  he  can  do  onl v  by  intrigue,  cajolery,  bribery  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  corruption  of  every  sort.    The 
British  government  cannot  be  carried  on  by  fair,  honest,  and 
honorable  means,  any  more  than  could  the  Roman  under 
the  antagonism  created  \}j  the  tribunitial  veto.  The  Frendi 
tried  the  English  system  of  organized  antagonism  in  1789. 
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as  a  care  for  tbo  centralism  introdaced  by  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIY.,  and  again  under  the  restoration  and  Louis 
Philippe,  and  called  it  the  system  of  constitutional  guaran- 
ties ;  but  they  could  never  manage  it,  and  they  have  taken 
refuge  in  unmitigated  centralism  under  Napoleon  III.,  who, 
however  well  disposed,  finds  no  means  in  the  constitution 
of  the  French  nation  of  tempering  it.  The  English  sys- 
tem, called  the  constitutional,  and  sometimes  the  parliamen- 
tary system,  will  not  work  in  France,  and  indeed  works 
really  well  nowhere. 

The  American  system,  sometimes  called  the  federal  sys- 
tem, is  not  founded  on  antagonism  of  classes,  estates,  or 
interests,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
It  needs  and  tolerates  no  obstructive  forces.  It  does  not 
pit  section  against  section,  the  states  severally  against  the 
^neral  government,  nor  the  general  government  against 
the  state  governments,  and  nothing  is  more  hurtful  than  the 
attempt  to  explain  it  and  work  it  on  the  principles  of  Brit- 
ish constitutionalism.  The  convention  created  no  antago- 
nistic powers  ;  it  simply  divided  the  powers  of  government, 
and  gave  neither  to  the  general  government  nor  to  the  state 
governments  all  the  powers  of  government,  nor  in  any  in- 
stance did  it  give  to  the  two  governments  jurisdiction  in 
the  same  matters.  Hence  each  has  its  own  spnere,  in  which 
it  can  move  on  without  colliding  with  that  of  tiie  other. 
Each  is  independent  and  complete  in  relation  to  its  own 
work,  incomplete  and  dependent  on  the  other  for  the  com- 
plete work  of  government. 

The  division  of  power  is  not  between  a  national  govern- 
ment and  state  governments,  but  between  a  general  gov- 
ernment and  particular  governments.  The  general  govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  extends  to  matters  common  to  all  the 
states,  is  usually  called  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  sometimes  the  federal  government,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  particular  or  state  governments,  but  without  strict 
propriety ;  for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
federal  government,  means,  in  strictness,  both  the  general 
government  and  the  particular  governments,  since  neither 
is  in  itself  the  complete  government  of  the  country.  The 
general  government  has  authority  within  each  of  the  states, 
and  eacn  of  the  state  governments  has  authority  in  the 
Union^  The  line  between  the  Union  and  the  states  severally, 
is  not  precisely  the  line  between  the  general  government 
and  the  pai*ticular  governments.     As,  for  instance,  the  gen- 
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eral  government  lays  direct  taxes  on  the  people  of  the  states, 
and  collects  internal  revenue  within  them ;  and  the  citizens 
of  a  particular  state,  and  none  others,  are  electors  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  represent- 
atives in  the  lower  house  of  congress,  while  senators  in 
congress  are  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  themselves. 

Tne  line  that  distinguishes  the  two  governments  is  that 
which  distinguishes  the  general  relations  and  interests  from 
the  particular  relations  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  These  general  relations  and  interests  are 
placed  under  the  genem  ^vernment,  which,  because  ita 
jurisdiction  is  coextensive  with  the  Union,  is  called  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  the  particular  relations  and 
interests  are  placed  under  particular  governments,  which, 
because  their  jurisdiction  is  only  coextensive  with  the  states 
respectively,  are  called  state  governments.    The  general 

fDvernment  governs  supremely  all  the  people  of  the  united 
tates  and  territories  belonging  to  the  Union,  in  all  their 
general  relations  and  interests,  or  relations  and  interests 
common  alike  to  them  all ;  the  particular  or  state  govern- 
ment governs  supremely  the  people  of  a  particular  state,  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Kew  Jersey,  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  their  particular  or  private  rights,  relations,  and  in- 
terests. The  powers  of  each  are  equally  sovereign,  and 
neither  are  derived  from  the  other.  The  state  governments 
are  not  subordinate  to  the  general  government,  nor  the 
general  government  to  the  state  governments.  They  are 
coordinate  governments,  each  standing  on  the  same  leveU 
and  deriving  powers  from  the  same  sovereign  authoritv. 
In  their  respective  spheres  neither  yields  to  tne  other.  In 
relation  to  me  matters  within  its  j'urisdiction,  each  govern- 
ment is  independent  and  supreme  in  regard  of  the  other, 
and  subject  only  to  the  convention. 

The  powers  of  the  general  government  are  the  power — 
To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  with  the  Indian  trioes ;  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ;  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures ;  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
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States ;  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  usefnl  arts,  by  secaring  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclasive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ;  to  define  and 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offences  a^inst  the  law  of  nations ;  to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water ;  to  raise  and  support 
armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ;  to  make  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions ;  to  provide  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States ;  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square,  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  states  and  the 
acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  teat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  a  like  authority  over 
all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  in  wnich  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings ; 
and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  yested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  general  government  is  clothed 
with  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  whole  charge  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  ;  with  power  to  admit  new 
states  into  the  Union  ;  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  territory  and  all  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  to  declare,  with 
certain  restrictions,  the  punishment  of  treason,  the  consti- 
tution itself  defining  wnat  is  treason  against  the  United 
States ;  and  to  propose,  or  to  call,  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  states,  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  this  constitution ;  and  is  vested 
with  supreme  judicial  power,  original  or  appellate,  in  all 
cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  to  be  made 
under  their  authority,  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls^  in  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  in  all  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party,  all  controversies  between  two 
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or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state^ 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citizens  of  the 
same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states, 
and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects. 

These,  with  what  is  incidental  to  them,  and  what  is  neces* 
sary  and  proper  to  carry  them  into  effect,  are  all  the  positive 
powere  with  which  the  convention  vests  the  general  govern- 
ment, or  government  of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished 
from  the  governments  of  the  particular  states ;  and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  what  relates  to  the  district  in  which 
it  has  its  seat,  and  places  of  forts,  magazines,  &c.,  are  of  a 
^neral  nature,  and  restricted  to  the  common  relations  and 
interests  of  the  people,  or  at  least  to  interests  and  relations 
which  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  state.  They 
are  all  powers  that  regard  matters  which  extend  beyond  not 
only  the  individual  citizen,  but  the  individual  state,  and 
affect  alike  the  relations  and  interests  of  all  the  states,  or 
matters  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  bv  a  state  government 
without  the  exercise  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  They 
give  the  government  no  jurisdiction  of  questions  which  af- 
fect individuals  or  citizens  only  in  their  private  and  domes- 
tic relations  which  lie  wholly  within  a  particular  state. 
The  general  government  does  not  legislate  concerning  pri- 
vate rights,  whether  of  persons  or  tlungs,  the  tenure  of  real 
estate,  marriage,  dower,  inheritance,  wills,  the  transferrence 
or  transmission  of  property,  real  or  personal ;  it  can  charter 
no  private  corporations,  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
busmess,  literary,  scientific,  or  eleemosynary  purposes,  es- 
tablish no  schools,  found  no  colleges  or  universities,  and 
promote  science  and  the  useful  arts  only  by  securing  to> 
authors  and  inventors  for  a  time  the  exclusive  right  to  meir 
writings  and  discoveries.  The  United  States  Bank  was 
manifestly  unconstitutional,  as  probably  are  the  present  so- 
called  national  banks.  The  United  States  Bank  was  a  pri- 
vate or  particular  corporation,  and  the  present  national 
banks  are  only  corporations  of  the  same  sort,  though  organ- 
ized under  a  general  law..  The  pretence  that  they  are  es- 
tablished to  supply  a  national  currency  does  not  save  their 
constitutionality,  for  the  convention  has  not  given  the 
general  government  the  power  nor  imposed  on  it  the  duty 
of  furnishing  a  national  currency.  To  coin  money,  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  is  something  very  different  from 
authorizing  private  companies  to  issue  bank  notes,  on  the 
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basis  of  the  pnblic  stocks  held  as  private  property,  or  even 
on  what  is  called  a  specie  basis.  To  claim  the  power  nnder 
the  ^neral  welfare  clause  wonld  be  a  simple  mockery  of 
good  sense.  It  is  no  more  for  the  general  welfare  than  any 
other  successful  private  business.  The  private  welfare  of 
each  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  welfare  of  all,  out  not  therefore 
is  it  the  '^  general  welfare,"  for  what  is  private,  particular 
in  its  nature,  is  not  and  cannot  be  general.  To  understand 
by  general  welfare  that  which  is  for  the  individual  welfare 
of  dll  or  the  greater  number  would  be  to  claim  for  tiie 
l^neral  government  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  to 
deny  that  very  division  of  powers  which  is  the  crowning 
merit  of  the  American  system.  The  general  welfare,  by 
the  very  force  of  the  words  themselves,  means  the  common 
as  distinguished  from  the  private  or  individual  welfare. 
The  system  of  national  banks  mav  or  may  not  be  a  good  and 
desirable  system,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  general  government  to  establish  it 

On  the  ground  that  its  powers  are  general,  not  particular, 
the  general  government  has  no  power  to  lay  a  protective 
tariff  It  can  lay  a  tariff  for  revenue,  not  for  protection  of 
home  manufactures  or  home  industry ;  for  the  interests  fos- 
tered, even  though  indirectly  advantageous  to  the  whole 
people,  are  in  their  nature  pnvate  or  particular,  not  general 
interests,  and  chiefly  interests  of  private  corporations  and 
capitalists.  Their  incidental  or  even  consequential  effects 
do  not  change  their  direct  and  essential  nature.  So  with 
domestic  slavery.  Slavery  comes  under  the  head  of  private 
rights,  whether  regarded  on  the  side  of  the  master  or  on  the 
side  of  the  slave.  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  hold  a  slave,  if 
a  right  at  all,  is  the  private  right  of  property,  and  the  right 
of  ^e  slave  to  his  freedom  is  a  private  and  personal  right, 
and  neither  is  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  general 

Government,  wmch  has  nowhere,  unless  in  the  District  of 
lolumbia  and  the  places  over  which  it  has  exclusive  legis- 
lative power  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  either  the  right  to  es- 
tablish it  or  to  abolish  it,  except  perhap  under  the  war 
power,  as  a  military  necessity,  an  indemnity  for  the  past,  or 
a  security  for  the  future. 

This  applies  to  what  are  called  territories  as  well  as  to  the 
states.  The  right  of  the  government  to  govern  the  terri- 
tories in  regard  to  private  and  particular  rights  and  interests, 
is  derived  m>m  no  express  grant  of  power,  and  is  held  only 
ex  necessitate — the  United  States  owning  the  domain,  and 
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there  being  no  other  aathoritj  competent  to  govern  them. 
Baty  as  in  the  case  of  all  powers  ueld  ex  neceasitate^  the 
power  is  restricted  to  the  absolnte  necessity  in  the  case. 
What  are  called  territorial  governments,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  state  governments,  are  only  provisional  govern- 
ments, and  can  touch  private  rights  and  mterests  no  furdier 
than  is  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  organization  and  installation  of  a  regular  state  govern- 
ment. Till  then  the  law  governing  private  rights  is  the  law 
that  was  in  force,  if  any  such  there  was,  when  the  territory 
became  by  purchase,  by  conquest,  or  by  treaty,  attached  to 
the  domain  of  the  United  States. 

Hence  the  supreme  court  declai*ed  unconstitutional  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in  what  was  called 
the  territory  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  so-called  Missouri 
compromise,  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  the  parallel  36^ 
30^  The  Wilmot  proviso  was  for  the  same  reason  uncon- 
stitutional. The  general  government  never  had  and  has  not 
any  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  any  more 
than  to  abolish  it  in  the  states.  But  slavery  being  a  local 
institution,  sustained  neither  by  the  law  of  nature  nor  the 
law  of  nations,  no  citizen  migrating  from  a  slave  state  could 
carr^  his  slaves  with  him,  and  hold  them  as  slaves  in  the 
territory.  Bights  enacted  by  local  law  are  rights  onlv  in 
that  locality,  and  slaves  carried  by  their  masters  into  a  slave 
state  even,  are  free,  unless  the  state  into  which  they  are 
carried  enacts  to  the  contrary.  The  onlv  persons  that  could 
be  held  as  slaved* in  a  territory  would  be  those  who  were 
slaves  or  the  children  of  those  who  were  slaves  in  the  terri« 
tory  when  it  passed  to  the  United  States.  The  whole  con- 
troversy on  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  which  culminated 
in  the  civil  war,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  never  could 
have  occurred  had  the  constitution  been  properly  understood 
and  adhered  to  by  both  sides.  True,  eongress  could  not 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territory,  but  neither  could  citizens 
migrating  to  them  hold  slaves  in  them ;  and  so  really  sla- 
very was  virtually  excluded,  for  the  inhabitants  in  nearly 
all  of  them,  not  emigrants  from  the  states  after  the  cession 
to  the  United  States,  were  too  few  to  be  counted. 

The  general  government  has  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  to  which  all  the  states  must  conform, 
and  it  was  very  proper  that  it  should  have  this  power,  so  as 
to  prevent  one  state  from  gaining  by  its  naturalization  laws 
an  undue  advantage  over  another ;  but  the  general  govern- 
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luent  has  itself  no  power  to  naturalize  a  single  foreigner,  or 
in  any  case  to  say  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be  citizens, 
either  of  a  state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  to  declare  who 
may  or  may  not  be  electors  even  of  its  own  officers.     The 
convention  ordains  that  members  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives shall  be  chosen  by  electors  who  have  the  'qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  state  legislature,  but  the  state  determines  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  who  do  or  do  not  possess  them ;  that  the  senators 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  that  the  electors 
of  president  and  vice-president  shall  be  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  the  respective  state  legislatures  may  direct.     The 
whole  question  of  citizenship,  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  the 
qualifications  of  electors,  who  sliall  or  shall  not  be  freemen, 
is  reserved  to  the  states,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  per- 
sonal or  private  rights  and  franchises.     In  practice,  the 
exact  line  of  demarcation  may  not  always  have  been  stjictly 
observed  eidier  by  the  general  government  or  by  the  state 
governments ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  constitution  cannot 
fail  to  show  that  the  division  of  powers  is  the  division  or 
distinction  between  the  public  and  general  relations  and 
interests,  rights  and  duties  of  the  people,  and  their  private 
and  particular  relations  and  interests,  rights  and  duties.     As 
these  two  classes  of  relations  and  interests,  rights  and  duties, 
though  distinguishable,  are  really  inseparable  in  nature,  it 
follows  that  the  two  governments  are  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  complete  government,  or  to  the  existence  of  a  real 
government  in  its  plenitude  and  integrity.     Left  to  either 
alone,  the  people  would  have  only  an  incomplete,  an  initial, 
or  inchoate  government     The  general  government  is  the 
complement  of  the  state  governments,  and  the  state  govern- 
ments are  the  complement  of  the  general  government. 

The  consideration  of  the  powers  denied  by  the  convention 
to  the  general  government  and  to  the  state  governments  re- 
spectively, will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  the  general 
government  is  denied  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication 
all  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  private  rights  and  interests, 
and  to  the  state  government  is  denied  all  jurisdiction  in 
rights  or  interests  which  extend,  as  has  been  said,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  state.  "  No  state  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal ;  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
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impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility.    No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
r  gress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 

« inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  im- 
posts laid  by  any  state  on  imports  and  exports  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  tne  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  con- 
gress. No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay 
any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  shipsof-war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

The  powers  denied  to  the  states  in  some  matters  which 
are  rather  private  and  particular,  such  as  bills  of  attainder, 
export  facto  laws,  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
granting  titles  of  nobility,  are  denied  equally  to  the  general 
government.  There  is  evidently  a  profound  logic  in  tiie 
constitution,  and  there  is  not  a  single  provision  in  it  that  is 
arbitrary,  or  anomalous,  or  that  does  not  harmonize  dialecti- 
cally  with  the  whole,  and  with  the  real  constitution  of  the 
American  people.  At  lirst  sight  the  reservation  to  the  state 
of  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  militia  might  seem 
an  anomaly  ;  but  as  tlie  whole  subject  of  internal  police  be- 
longs to  the  state,  it  should  have  some  military  force  at  its 
command.  The  subject  of  bankruptcies,  also,  might  seem 
to  be  more  properly  within  the  province  of  the  state,  and 

'  so  it  would  be  if  commerce  between  the  several  states  had 
not  been  placed  under  congress,  or  if  trade  were  confined 
to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  within  its  boundaries ;  but 
as  such  is  not  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  place  it  under  the 
general  government,  in  order  that  laws  on  the  subject  might 
be  uniform  throughout'  the  Union,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
all  the  states,  and  foreigners  trading  with  them,  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  have  the  same  remedies. 
The  subject  follows  naturally  in  the  train  of  commerce,  for 
bankruptcies,  as  understood  at  the  time,  were  confined  to 
the  mercantile  class,  bankers,  and  brokers ;  and  since  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  foreign  and  inter-state,  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  sole  charge  oi  the  general  government,  it 
was  necessary  that  bankruptcy  should  be  included.  The 
subject  of  patents  is  placed  under  the  general  government, 
though  the  patent  is  a  private  right,  because  it  was  the  will 
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of  the  convention  that  the  patent  should  be  good  in  all  the 
states,  as  affording  more  encoara^ment  to  science  and  the 
nsefnl  arts  than  if  good  only  within  a  single  state,  or  if  the 
power  were  left  to  each  state  to  recognize  or  not  patents 
granted  by  another.  The  right  creat^,  thongh  private  in 
its  natare,  is  yet  general  or  common  to  all  the  states  in  its 
enjoyment  or  exercise. 

The  division  of  the  powers  of  government  between  a 
general  government  and  particular  governments,  rendered 
possible  and  practicable  oy  the  origmal  constitution  of  the 
people  themselves,  as  one  people  existing  and  acting  through 
state  or^nizations,  is  the  American  method  of  guarding 
against  Uie  undue  oentralii^m  to  which  Boman  imperialism 
inevitably  tends ;  and  it  is  far  simpler  and  more  effective 
than  any  of  the  European  systems  of  mixed  governments, 
which  seek  their  end  by  organizing  an  antagonism  of  inter- 
ests or  classes.  The  American  method  demands  no  such 
antagonism,  no  neutralizing  of  one  social  force  by  another, 
but  avails  itself  of  all  the  forces  of  society,  organizes  them 
dialectically,  not  antagonisticallv,  and  thus  protects  with 
eonal  efficiency  both  public  authority  and  private  rights. 
Tne  general  government  can  never  opprass  the  people  as 
individuals,  or  abridge  their  private  rights  or  personal  free- 
dom  and  independence,  because  these  are  not  within  its 
jurisdiction,  but  are  placed  in  charge,  within  each  state,  of 
the  state  government,  which,  within  its  sphere,  governs  as 
supremely  as  the  general  government :  the  state  governments 
cannot  weaken  the  public  authority  of  the  nation  or  oppress 
the  people  in  their  general  rights  and  interests,  for  these 
are  withdrawn  from  state  jurisdiction,  and  placed  under 
charge  of  a  general  government,  which,  in  its  sphere,  gov- 
erns as  supremely  as  the  state  government.  There  is  no 
lesert  to  a  system  of  checks  and  balances ;  there  is  no  re- 
straint on  power,  and  no  systematic  distrust  of  power,  but 
simply  a  division  of  powers  between  two  coordinate  gov- 
ernments, distinct  but  inseparable,  moving  in  distinct  spheres, 
but  in  the  same  direction,  or  to  a  common  end.  The  system 
is  no  invention  of  man,  is  no  creation  of  the  convention,  but 
is  given  us  by  Providence  in  the  living  constitution  of  the 
American  people.  The  merit  of  the  statesmen  of  1787  is 
that  they  did  not  destroy  or  deface  the  work  of  Providence, 
but  accepted  it,  and  organized  the  government  in  harmony 
with  the  real  order,  the  real  elements  given  them.  They 
suffered  themselves  in'  all  their  positive  substantial  work  to 
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be  governed  by  reality,  not  by  theories  and  speculationB. 
In  this  they  proved  themselves  statesmen,  and  their  work 
survives ;  ana  the  republic,  laugh  as  sciolists  may,  is,  for  the 
present  and  future,  tne  model  rej)ublic — as  much  so  as  was 
Kome  in  her  day  ;  and  it  is  not  simply  national  pride  nor 
American  self-conceit  that  pronounces  its  establishment  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  more  advanced  order  of  civilization ; 
such  is  r^y  the  fact^ 

The  only  apparently  weak  point  in  the  system  is  in  the 
particular  states  themselves.  Feudalism  protected  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy  effectively  for  a  time  against  both  the  king 
and  the  people,  but  left  the  king  and  the  jxeople  without 
protection  against  the  aristocracy,  and  hence  it  tell.  It  was 
not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  civil  society,  did  not  harmonize 
all  social  elements,  and  protect  all  social  and  individual 
rights  and  interests,  and  therefore  could  not  bdt  fail.  The 
ffeneral  government  takes  care  of  public  authority  and  rights ; 
tne  state  protects  private  rights  and  personal  freedom  as 
against  the  general  government :  but  wliat  protects  the  citi- 
zens in  their  private  rights,  their  personal  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, against  the  particular  state  government?  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  answers  the  denK>crat.  Armed  with  the 
ballot,  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  each  citizen  js  able 
to  protect  himself.  But  this  is  theonr,  not  reality.  If  it 
were  true,  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government  between 
two  coordinate  governments  would  be  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. Experience  does  not  sustain  the  theory,  and  the 
Sower  of  the  oallot  to  protect  the  individual  may  be  ren- 
ered  ineffective  by  the  tyranny  of  party.  Experience  proves 
that  the  ballot  is  far  less  effective  in  securing  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  individual  citizen  than  is  commonly 
pretendeci.  The  ballot  of  an  isolated  individual  counts  for 
nothing.  The  individual,  though  armed  with  the  ballot,  is 
as  powerless,  if  he  stands  alone,  as  if  he  had  it  not.  To 
render  it  of  anj  avail  he  must  associate  himself  with  a  party, 
and  look  for  his  success  in  the  success  of  his  party ;  and  to 
secure  the  success  of  his  party,  he  must  give  up  to  it  his 
own  private  convictions  and  free  will.  In  practice,  indi- 
viduals are  nothing  individually,  and  parties  are  every  thing. 
Even  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  support 
of  the  administration  in  doing  it,  was  made  a  party  question, 
and  the  government  found  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposea 
to  the  Republican  party  an  obstacle  hardly  less  difficult  to 
surmount  than  the  chiefs  of  the  armies  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate  States. 
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Parties  are  formed,  one  hardly  knows  how,  and  controlled, 
no  one  knows  by  whom ;  but  usually  by  demagoeaes,  men 
who  have  some  private  or  personal  purposes,  for  which  they 
wish,  through  party,  to  use  the  government.  Parties  have 
no  conscience,  no  responsibility,  and  their  very  reason  of 
being  is  the  usurpation  and  concentration  of  power.  The 
real  practical  tenoencv  of  universal  suffrage  is  to  democratic, 
instead  of  an  imperial,  centralism.  What  is  to  guard  against 
this  centralism  t  Kot  universal  suffrage,  for  that  tends  to 
create  it ;  and  if  the  government  is  left  to  it,  the  govern- 
ment becomes  practically  the  will  of  an  ever-shifting  and 
irresponsible  majority.  Is  the  remedy  in  written  or  paper 
constitutions}  Partv  can  break  through  them,  and  by 
making  the  judges  elective  by  party,  for  short  tern^s,  and 
reeligible,  can  do  so  with  impunity.  In  several  of  the  states, 
the  £>minant  majority  have  gained  the  power  to  govern  at 
Mrill,  without  any  let  or  hindrance.  Besides,  constitutions 
can  be  altered,  and  have  been  altered,  very  nearly  at  the 
will  of  the  majority.  No  mere  paper  constitutions  are  anv 
protection  against  the  usurpations  of  party,  for  party  will 
always  grasp  all  the  power  it  can. 

Yet  me  evil  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems,  for  in  most  of  the 
states  the  principle  of  division  of  powers  is  carried  into  the 
bosom  of  the  state  itself ;  in  some  states  further  than  in 
others,  but  in  all  it  obtains  to  some  extent.  In  what  are 
called  the  !New-£ngland  states,  the  best-governed  portion 
of  the  union,  each  town  is  a  corporation,  having  important 
powers  and  the  charge  of  all  purely  local  matters — chooses 
its  own  officers,  manages  its  own  finances,  takes  charge  of 
its  own  poor,  of  its  own  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  the  edu- 
cation 01  its  own  children.  Between  these  corporations  and 
the  state  government  are  the  counties,  that  take  charge  of 
another  class  of  interests,  more  general  than  those  under  the 
charge  of  the  town,  but  less  general  than  those  of  the  state. 
In  the  great  central  and  northwestern  states  the  same  system 
obtains,  though  less  completely  carried  out.  In  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  states,  the  town  corporations  hardly 
exist,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
persons  have  been  less  well  protected  in  them  than  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  states.  But  with  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, and  the  lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  wealthy 
slaveholding  class,  with  the  return  of  peace  and  the  revival 
of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  prosperity,  the 
New-England  system,  in  its  main  features,  is  pretty  sure  to 
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be  gradually  introdaced,  or  developed,  and  the  division  of 
powers  in  the  state  to  be  as  effectively  and  as  systematically 
carried  oat  as  it  is  between  the  general  government  and  the 
particular  or  state  governments.  So,  though  universal  suf- 
frage, good  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  alone  sufficient,  the  c^i- 
vision  of  powers  affords  with  it  a  not  inadequate  protection. 
No  government,  whose  workings  are  intrusted  to  men, 
ever  is  or  can  be  practically  perfect — secure  all  good,  and 
guard  against  all  evil.  In  all  human  governments  there 
will  be  defects  and  abuses,  and  he  is  no  wise  man  who  ex- 
pects  perfection  from  imperfection.  But  the  American 
constitution,  taken  as  a  wnole,  and  in  ail  its  parts,  is  the 
least  imperfect  that  has  ever  existed,  and  under  it  individual 
rights,  personal  freedom  and  independence,  as  well  as  pul)- 
lie  authority  or  society,  are  better  protected  than  under  any 
other ;  and  as  the  few  barbaric  elements  retained  from  the 
feudal  ages  are  eliminated,  the  standard  of  education  ele- 
vated,  and  the  whole  population  americanized,  moulded  bv 
and  to  the  American  system,  it  will  be  found  to  effect  all 
the  good,  with  as  little  of  the  evil,  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  anv  possil)le  civil  government  or  political  con- 
stitution of  society. 


OHAPTBB  XII. — SECESSION. 

The  doctrine  that  a  state  has  a  right  to  secede  and  carry 
with  it  its  population  and  domain,  has  been  effectually  put 
down,  and  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  United  States  as  a 
sovereign  nation  have  been  eSectively  asserted  on  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  but  the  secessionists,  thougn  disposed  to  submit 
to  superior  force,  and  demean  themselves  henceforth  as 
loyal  citizens,  most  likely  hold  as  firmly  to  the  doctrine  as 
before  finding  themselves  unable  to  reduce  it  to  practice, 
and  the  Union  victory  will  remain  incomplete  till  they  are 
convinced  in  their  understandings  that  the  Union  has  the 
better  reason  as  well  as  the  superior  military  resources. 
The  nation  has  conquered  their  bodies,  but  it  is  hardly  less 
important  for  our  statesmen  to  conquer  their  minds  and 
win  their  hearts. 

The  right  of  secession  is  not  claimed  as  a  revolutionary 
right,  or  even  as  a  conventional  right.  The  secessionists 
disclaim  revolutionary  principles,  and  hold  that  the  right  of 
secession  is  anterior  to  the  convention,  a  right  whicn  the 
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convention  could  neither  give  nor  take  away,  because  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  conception  of  a  sovereign  state.  Sedession 
is  simply  the  repeal  by  the  state  of  the  act  of  accession  to 
the  Union ;  and  as  that  act  was  a  free,  voluntary  act  of  the 
state,  she  mast  always  be  free  to  repeal  it.  The  Union  is  a 
copartnership ;  a  state  in  the  Union  is  simply  a  member  of 
the  firm,  ana  has  the  right  to  withdraw  when  it  judges  it 
for  its  interest  to  do  so.  There  is  no  power  in  a  firm  to 
compel  a  copartner  to  remain  a  member  any  longer  than  he 
pleases.  He  is  undoubtedly  holden  for  the  obligations  con- 
tracted  by  the  firm  while  he  remains  a  member ;  but  for 
none  contracted  after  he  has  withdrawn  and  given  due 
notice  thereof. 

So  of  a  sovereign  state  in  the  Union.  The  Union  itself, 
apart  from  the  sovereign  states  that  compose  it,  is  a  mere 
abstraction,  a  nullity,  and  binds  nobody.  All  its  substance 
and  vitality  are  in  the  agreement  by  which  the  states  con- 
stitute  themselves  a  firm  or  copartnership,  for  certain  spe- 
cific purposes,  and  for  which  they  open  an  office  and  establish 
an  a^n^der  express  instractiVns  for  the  mana^ment 
of  the  general  afEairs  of  the  firm.  The  state  is  held  jointly 
and  severally  for  all  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Union,  con- 
tracted while  she  is  in  it,  but  no  further ;  and  is  free  to 
withdraw  when  she  pleases,  precisely  as  an  individual  may 
withdraw  from  an  ordinary  business  firm.  The  remaining 
copartners  have  no  right  of  compulsion  or  coercion  against 
the  seceding  member,  for  he,  saving  the  obligations  already 
contracted,  is  as  free  to  withdraw  as  they  are  to  remain. 

The  population  is  fixed  to  the  domain,  and  goes  with  it ; 
the  domain  is  attached  to  the  state,  and  secedes  in  the  seces- 
sion of  the  state.  Secession,  then,  carries  the  entire  state, 
government,  people,  and  domain,  out  of  the  Union,  and 
restores  ipso  facto  the  state  to  its  original  position  of  a 
sovereign  state,  foreign  to  the  United  States.  Being  an  in: 
dependent  sovereign  state,  she  may  enter  into  a  new  con- 
federacy, form  a  new  copartnership,  or  merge  herself  in 
some  other  foreign  state,  as  she  iudges  proper  or  finds  oppor- 
tunity. The  states  that  secedea  formed  among  themselves 
a  new  confederacv,  more  to  their  mind  than  the  one  formed 
in  1787,  as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  in  the  war 
just  ended  they  were  not  rebels  nor  revolutionists,  but  a 
people  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-government,  loyal  citi- 
zens and  true  patriots  defending  the  independence  and  in- 
violability of  their  country  against  foreign  invaders.    They 
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are  to  be  honored  for  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  not 
branded  as  rebels  and  punished  as  traitora 

This  is  the  secession  argument,  which  rests  on  no  assump- 
tion of  revolutionaiy  principles  or  abstract  rights  of  man, 
and  on  no  allegation  of  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  received 
from  tlie  Union,  but  simply  on  the  original  and  inherent 
rights  of  the  several  states  as  independent  sovereign  states. 
The  argument  is  conclusive,  and  the  defence  complete,  if 
the  Union  is  only  a  firm  or  copartnership,  and  the  sover- 
eignty vests  in  the  states  severally.  The  refntation  of  the 
secessionists  is  in  the  facts  adduced  that  disprove  the  theory 
of  state  sovereignty,  and  prove  that  the  sovereignty  vests 
not  in  the  states  severally,  but  in  the  states  unitea,  or  that 
the  Union  is  sovereign,  and  not  the  states  individually. 
The  Union  is  not  a  nrm,  a  copartnership,  nor  an  artificial 
or  conventional  union,  but  a  real,  living,  constitutional  union, 
founded  in  the  original  and  indissoluble  unity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  one  sovereign  people. '  There  is,  indeed,  no 
such  people,  if  we  abstract  the  states,  but  there  are  no  states 
if  we  abstract  this  sovereign  people  or  the  Union.  There 
is  no  Umon  without  the  states,  and  there  are  no  states  with- 
out the  Union.  The  people  are  born  states,  and  the  states 
are  bom  United  States.  The  Union  and  the  states  are 
simultaneous,  born  together,.and  enter  alike  into  the  original 
and  essential  constitution  of  the  American  state.  This  the 
facts  and  reasonings  adduced  fully  establish. 

But  this  one  sovereign  people  that  exists  only  as  organ- 
ized into  states  does  not  necessarily  include  the  whole  pop< 
ulation  or  territory  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  restricted  to  the  people  and  territory 
or  domain  organized  into  states  in  the  Union,  as  in  ancient 
Bome  the  ruling  people  were  restricted  to  the  tenants  of  the 
sacred  territory,  which  had  been  surveyed,  and  its  bounda* 
ries  marked  by  the  god  Terminus,  and  which  by  no  means 
included  all  the  territory  held  by  the  city,  and  of  which  she 
was  both  the  private  proprietor  and  the  public  sovereign. 
The  city  had  vast  possessions  acq^uived  by  confiscation,  oy 
purchase,  by  treaty,  or  by  conquest,  and  in  reference  to 
which  her  celebrated  agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  and  which 
have  their  counterpart  in  our  homestead  and  kindred  laws. 
In  this  class  of  territory,  of  which  the  city  was  the  private 
owner,  was  the  territory  of  all  the  Roman  provinces,  which 
was  held  to  be  only  leased  to  its  occupants,  who  were  often 
dispossessed,  and  their  lands  given  as  a  recompense  by  the 
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consnl  or  imperator  to  his  disbanded  legionaries.  The 
provincials  were  sabjects  of  Rome,  bat  formed  no  part  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  had  no  share  in  the  political  power 
of  the  state,  till  at  a  late  period  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens  were  extended  to  them,  and  the  Roman  people  be- 
came coextensive  with  the  Roman  empire.  So  tne  United 
States  have  held  and  still  hold  large  territorial  possessions, 
acquired  by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  by 
Great  Britain,  the  former  sovereign,  the  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  purchase  from  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  Till 
erected  into  states  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  this  terri- 
tory, with  its  population,  though  subject  to  the  United 
States,  makes  no  part  of  the  political  or  sovereign  territory 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  Tinder  the  Union, 
UQt  tn  it,  as  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  admitting  into  the 
Union — a  legal  phrase,  since  the  constitution  ordains  that 
"  new  states  may  be  admUted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union." 

There  can  be  no  secession  that  separates  a  state  from  the 
national  doAiain,and  withdraws  it  from  the-territorial  sover- 
eignty or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  yet  what  hinders 
a  state  from  going  out  pf  the  Union  in  the  sense  that  it 
comes  into  it,  and  thus  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  political 
people  of  the  United  States  % 

If  the  view  of  the  constitution  taken  in  the  preceding 
chapters  be  correct,  and  certainly  no  facts  tend  to  disprove 
it,  the  accession  of  a  territory  as  a  state  in  the  Union  is  a 
free  act  of  the  territorial  people.  The  territory  cannot  or- 
ganize and  apply  for  admission  as  a  state,  without  what  is 
called  an  ^^enaolin^  act"  of  congress,  or  its  equivdent ;  but 
that  act  is  permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  nothing  obliges 
the  territory  to  organize  under  it  and  apply  for  admission. 
It  may  do  so  or  not,  as  it  chooses.  What,  then,  hinders  the 
state  once  in  the  Union  from  going  out  or  returning  to  its 
former  condition  of  territory  subject  to  the  Union  ?  The 
original  states  did  not  need  to  come  in  under  an  enabling 
act,  for  they  were  bom  states  in  the  Union,  and  were  never 
territory  outside  of  the  Union  and  subject  to  it.  But  they 
and  the  new  states,  adopted  or  naturalized  states,  once  in 
the  Union,  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  the 
original  states  are  no  more  and  no  less  bound  than  they  to 
remain  states  in  the  Union.  The  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  original  states  was  a  free  act,  as  much  so  as 
the  accession  of  a  new  state  formed  from  territory  subject 
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to  the  Union  is  a  free  act,  and  a  free  act  is  an  act  which  one 
is  free  to  do  or  not  to  do,  as  he  pleases.  What  a  state  is 
free  to  do  or  not  to  do,  it  is  free  to  undo,  if  it  chooses. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  the  state  constitution  or  in  that 
of  the  United  States  that  forbids  it. 

This  is  denied.  The  population  and  domain  are  insepa* 
rable  in  the  state  ;  and  if  tne  state  could  take  itself  out  of 
the  Union,  it  would  take  them  out,  and  be  ipso  facto  a  sov- 
ereign state  f  orei^  to  the  Union.  It  would  take  the  domain 
and  the  population  out  of  the  Union,  it  is  conceded  and 
even  maintamed,  but  not  therefore  would  it  take  them  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  or  would  they  exist  as  a 
state  foreign  to  the  Union ;  for  population  and  territory 
may  coexist,  as  Dakota,  Colorado,  or  Kew^Mexico,  out  of 
the  Union,  and  yet  be  subject  to  the  Union,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  Union  is  formed  by  the  surrender  by  each  of  the 
states  of  its  individual  sovereignty,  and  each  state  by  its 
admission  into  the  Union  surrenders  its  individual  sover- 
eignty, or  binds  itself  by  a  constitutional  compaot  to  merge 
its  individual  sovereignty  in  that  of  the  whole.  It  then 
cannot  cease  to  be  a  state  in  the  Union  without  breach  of 
contract.  Having  surrendered  its  sovereigntv  to  the  Union, 
or  bound  itself  by  the  constitution  to  exercise  its  original 
sovefeimty  only  as  one  of  the  United  States,  it  can  unmake 
itself  of  its  state  character,  only  by  consent  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  successful  revolution.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
fact  that  secession  is  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  general  government,  as  representing  the. Union, 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  suppress  it  by  dl  the  forces 
at  its  command. 

There  can  be  no  rebellion  where  there  is  no  allegiance. 
The  states  in  the  Union  cannot  owe  allegiance  to  the  Union, 
for  they  are  it,  and  for  anj  one  to  go  out  of  it  is  no  more 
an  act  of  rebellion  than  it  is  for  a  king  to  abdicate  his  throne. 
The  Union  is  not  formed  by  the  surrender  to  it  by  the 
several  states  of  their  respective  individual  sovereignty. 
Such  surrender  could,  as  we  have  seen,  form  only  an  alli- 
ance, or  a  confederation,  not  one  sovereign  people ;  and 
from  an  alliance,  or  confederation,  the  ally  or  confederate 
has,  saving  its  faith,  the  inherent  right  to  secede.  The 
ar^ment  assumes  that  the  states  were  originally  each  in  its 
individuality  a  sovereign  state,  but  by  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution,  each  surrendered  its  sovereignty  to 
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the  whole,  and  thus  several  sovereign  states  became  one 
sovereign  political  people,  governing  in  general  matters 
through  the  general  government,  and  in  particular  matters 
through  particular  or  state  governments.  This  is  Mr. 
Madison's  theory,  and  also  Mr.  Webster's ;  but  it  has  been 
refuted  in  the  refutation  of  the  theory  that  makes  govern- 
ment originate  in  compact  A  sovereign  state  can,  undoubt- 
edly, surrender  its  sovereignty,  but  can  surrender  it  only  to 
something  or  somebody  that  really  exists ;  for  to  surrender 
to  no  one  or  to  nothing  is,  as  has  been  sliown,  the  same 
thing  as  not  to  surrender  at  all ;  and  the  union,  being  formed 
only  by  the  surrender,  is  nothing  prior  to  it,  or  till  after  it 
is  made,  and  therefore  can  be  no  recipient  of  the  surrender. 

Besides,  the  theory  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact  The  state 
does  not  surrender  or  part  with  its  sovereignty  by  coming 
into  the  union,  but  acquires  by  it  all  the  rights  it  holds  as 
a  state.  Between  the  original  states  and  the  new  states  there 
is  a  difference  of  mode  by  which  they  become  states  in  the 
Union,  but  none  in  their  powers,  or  the  tenure  by  which 
they  bold  them.  The  process  by  which  new  states  are 
actually  formed  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  discloses  at 
once  whAt  it  is  that  is  gained  or  lost  by  admission.  The 
domain  and  population,  before  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory into  one  of  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  the  United 
States,  inseparably  attached  to  the  domain  of  the  Union,  and 
under  its  sovereigntv.  The  territory  so  remains,  organized 
or  unorganized,  under  a  territorial  government  created  by 
congress.  Congress,  by  an  enabling  act,  permits  it  to  or- 
ganize as  a  state,  to  call  a  convention  to  form  a  state  consti- 
tution, to  elect  under  it,  in  such  way  as  the  convention  or- 
dains, state  officers,  a  state  legislature,  and,  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  senators 
and  representatives  in  congress.  Here  is  a  complete  organ- 
ization as  a  state,  yet,  though  called  a  state,  it  is  no  state  at 
all,  and  is  simply  territory,  without  a  single  particle  of  po- 
litical power.  To  be  a  state  it  must  be  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted by  congress  as  a  state  in  the  Union,  and  when  so 
recognized  and  admitted  it  possesses,  in  union  with  the  other 
United  States,  supreme  political  sovereignty,  jointly  in  all 
general  matters,  and  individually  in  all  private  and  particu- 
lar matters. 

The  territory  fives  up  no  sovereign  powers  by  coming 
into  the  Union,  tor  before  it  came  into  the  Union  it  had  no 
sovereignty,  no  political  rights  at  all.    All  the  rights  and 
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-powers  it  holds  are  held  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  has  be- 
come a  state  in  the  Union.  This  is  as  true  of  the  original 
states  as  of  the  new  states ;  for  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  The  United  StateSj  that  the  original  British 
sovereignty  under  which  the  colonies  were  organized  and 
existed  passed,  on  the  fact  of  independence,  to  the  states 
anited,  and  not  to  the  states  severally.  Hence  if  nine  states 
had  ratified  the  constitution,  and  the  other  four  had  stood 
out,  and  refused  to  do  it,  which  was  within  their  competency, 
they  would  not  have  been  independent  sovereign  states, 
outside  of  the  Union,  but  territones  under  the  Union. 

Texas  forms  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  states 
have  never  been  independent  of  the  Union.  All  the  other 
new  states  have  been  formed  from  territory  subject  to  the 
Union.  This  is  true  of  all  the  states  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Northwest,  and  out  of  the  domain  ceded  by 
France,  Spain,  and  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  All  these 
cessions  were  held  by  the  United  States  as  territory  immedi- 
ately subject  to  the  Union,  before  being  erected  into  states ; 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  is  so  held  even  yet.  But  Texas 
was  an  independent  foreign  state,  and  was  annexed  as  a 
state  without  having  been  first  subjected  as  territory  to  the 
United  States.  It  of  course  lost  by  annexation  its  separate 
sovereignty.  But  this  annexation  was  held  by  many  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  it  was  made  when  the  state  sovereignty 
theory  had  gained  possession  of  the  government,  and  was 
annexed  as  a  state  instead  of  beinff  admitted  as  a  state  f  orm- 
ed  from  territory  belonfi:inir  to  tne  United  States,  for  the 
veiy  pnrpoBe  of  ^mmittiDg  the  nation  to  that  theory.  Its 
annexation  was  the  prologue,  as  the  Mexican  war  was  the 
first  act  in  the  secession  drama,  and  as  the  epilogue  is  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  on  Texan  soil.  Texas  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  forms  no  precedent,  and  cannot  be  ad- 
duced as  invalidating  the  general  rule.  Omitting  Texas, 
the  simple  fact  is,  the  states  acquire  all  their  sovereign  pow- 
ers by  being  states  in  the  Umon,  instead  of  losing  or  sur- 
rendering them. 

Our  American  statesmen  have  overlooked  or  not  duly 
weighed  the  facts  in  the  case,  because,  holding  the  origin 
of  government  in  compact,  they  felt  no  need  of  looking 
back  of  the  constitution  to  find  the  basis  of  that  unity 
of  the  American  people  which  they  assert.  Neither  Mr. 
Madison  nor  Mr.  Webster  felt  any  aifficulty  in  asserting  it 
as  created  by  the  convention  of  1787,  or  in  conceding  the 
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Bovereignty  of  the  states  prior  to  the  Union,  and  denying 
its  existence  after  the  ratification  of  the  constitution.  K 
it  were  not  that  they  held  that  the  state  originates  in  con- 
vention or  the  social  compact,  there  would  be  unpardonable 
presumption  on  the  part  of  the  present  writer  in  venturing 
to  hazard  an  assertion  contrary  to  theirs.  But,  if  their  the- 
ory was  unsound,  their  practical  doctrine  was  not ;  for  they 
maintained  that  the  American  people  are  one  sovereign 
people,  and  Mr.  Quiucy  Adams,  an  authority  inferior  to 
neitner,  maintained  that  they  were  always  one  people,  and 
that  the  states  hold  from  the  Union,  not  the  Union  from 
the  states.  The  states  without  the  Union  cease  to  exist  as 
political  communities :  the  Union  without  the  states  ceases 
to  be  a  union,  and  becomes  a  vast  centralized  and  consoli- 
dated state,  ready  to  lapse  from  a  civilized  into  a  barbaric, 
from  a  republican  to  a  despotic  nation. 

The  state,  under  the  American  system,  as  distinguished 
from  territory,  is  not  in  the  domain  and  population  fixed  to 
it,  nor  yet  in  its  exterior  organization,  but  solely  in  the  po- 
litical powers,  rights,  and  franchises  which  it  holds  from 
the  United  States,  or  as  one  of  the  United  States.  As  these 
are  rights,  not  obligations,  the  state  may  resign  or  abdicate 
them  and  cease  to  be  a  state,  on  the  same  principle  that  any 
man  may  abdicate  or  forego  his  rights.  In  doing  so,  the 
state  breaks  no  oath  of  allegiance,  f aus  to  fulfil  no  obligation 
she  contracted  as  a  state  ;  she  simply  foregoes  her  political 
rights  and  franchises.  So  far,  then,  secession  is  possible, 
feasible,  and  not  unconstitutional  or  unlawful.  But  it  is, 
as  Mr.  Sumner  and  others  have  maintained,  simply  state 
suicide.  Nothing  hinders  a  state  from  committing  suicide, 
if  she  chooses,  any  more  than  there  was  something  which 
compelled  the  territory  to  become  a  state  in  the  Union  against 
its  will. 

It  is  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  the  states  were,  prior 
to  the  Union,  independent  sovereign  states,  and  secession 
would  not  destroy  the  state,  but  restore  it  to  its  original 
sovereignty  and  independence,  as  the  secessionists  maintain. 
Certainly,  if  the  states  were,  prior  to  the  Union,  sovereign 
states  ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  denied  and  dis- 
proved ;  for  prior  to  the  Union  there  were  no  states.  Seces- 
sion restores,  or  reduces,  rather,  the  state  to  the  condition 
it  was  in  before  its  admission  into  the  Union ;  but  that  con- 
dition is  that  of  territory,  or  a  territory  subject  to  the 
United  States,  and  not  that  of  an  independent  sovereign 
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state.  The  state  holds  all  its  political  rights  and  powers 
in  the  Union  from  the  Union,  and  has  none  oat  of  it,  or  in 
the  condition  in  which  its  population  and  domain  were  be- 
fore being  a  state  in  the  Union. 

State  suicide,  it  has  been  urged,  releases  its  population 
and  territory  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  as 
there  is  no  rebellion  where  there  is  no  allegiance,  resistance 
bj  its  population  and  territory  to  the  Union,  even  war 
against  the  Union,  would  not  be  rebellion,  but  the  simple 
assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  This  is  only  the  same 
objection  in  another  form.  The  lapse  of  the  state  releases 
the  population  and  territory  from  no  allegiance  to  the  Union ; 
for  their  allegiance  to  the  Union  was  not  contracted  by  their 
becoming  a  state,  and  they  have  never  in  their  state  charac- 
ter owed  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  A  state  owes  no 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  for  it  is  one  of  them,  and 
is  jointly  sovereign.  The  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  state  is  not  the  relation  of  suzerain  and  liege- 
man or  vassal.  A  state  owes  no  allegiance,  for  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Union ;  it  is  never  in  their  state  capacity  that  its 
population  and  territory  do  or  can  rebel.  Hence,  the  gov- 
ernment has  steadily  denied  that,  in  the  late  rebellion,  any 
state  as  such  rebelled. 

But  as  a  state  cannot  rebel,  no  state  can  go  out  of  the 
Union ;  and  therefore  no  state  in  the  late  rebellion  has 
seceded,  and  the  states  that  passed  secession  ordinances  are 
and  all  along  have  been  states  in  the  Union.  Ko  state  can 
rebel,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  no  state  can 
secede  or  cease  to  exist  as  a  state :  it  only  follows  that  seces- 
sion, in  the  sense  of  state  suicide,  or  the  abdication  by  tlie 
state  of  its  political  rights  and  powers,  is  not  rebellion.  Nor 
does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  no  state  has  rebelled,  that 
no  state  has  ceased  to  be  a  state ;  or  that  the  states  that 
passed  secession  ordinances  have  been  all  along  states  in  the 
Union. 

The  secession  ordinances  were  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
not  within  the  competency  of  the  state,  and  therefore  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  Unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
not  within  the  competency  of  the  state,  so  far  as  intended 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  the  national  domain  and  popula- 
tion thereto  annexed,  they  certainly  were,  and  so  far  were 
void  and  of  no  effect ;  but  so  far  as  intended  to  take  the 
state  simply  as  a  state  out  of  the  Union,  they  were  within 
the  competency  of  the  state,  were  not  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
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tional,  and  therefore  not  nail  and  void.  Acts  unconstitu- 
tional in  some  parts  and  constitutional  in  others  are  not 
wholly  void.  Tne  unconstitutionality  vitiates  only  the  un- 
constitutional parts;  the  others  are  valid,  are  law,  and 
recognized  and  enforced  as  such  by  the  courts. 

The  secession  ordinances  are  void  because  they  were 
never  passed  by  the  people  of  the  state,  but  by  a  faction 
that  overawed  them  and  usarped  the  authority  of  the  state. 
This  argument  implies  that,  if^a  secession  ordinance  is  passed 
by  the*  people  proper  of  the  state,  it  is  valid  ;  which  is  more 
than  they  who  urge  it  against  the  state  suicide  doctrine  are 
preparea  to  concrae.  Snt  the  secession  ordinances  were 
m  every  instance' passed  by  the  people  of  the  state  in  con- 
vention legally  assembled,  therefore  bv  them  in  their  high- 
est state  capacity — ^in  the  same  capacity  in  which  they  or- 
dain and  ratify  the  state  constitution  itself ;  and  in  nearl  v 
all  the  states  they  were  in  addition  ratified  and  confirmed, 
if  the  facts  have  been  correctly  reported,  by  a  genuine 
plebiscitum,  or  direct  vote  of  the  people.  In  all  cases  they 
were  adopted  by  a  decided  majority  of  the  political  people 
of  the  state,  and  after  their  adoption  they  were  acquiesced 
in  and  indeed  actively  supported  by  very  nearly  the  whole 
people.  The  people  of  tne  states  adopting  the  secession 
ordinances  were  far  more  unanimous  in  supporting  seces- 
sion  than  the  people  of  the  other  states  were  in  sustaining 
the  government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by 
coercive  measures.  It  will  not  do,  then,  to  ascribe  the  seces- 
sion ordinances  to  a  faction.  The  people  are  never  a  fac- 
tion, nor  is  a  faction  ever  the  majority. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  at  the  North,  encouraged  by 
the  few  Union  men  at  the  Sonth,  to  regard  secession  as  the 
work  of  a  few  ambitious  and  unprincipled  leaders,  who,  by 
their  threats,  their  violence,  and  their  overbearing  manner, 
forced  the  mass  of  the  people  of  their  respective  states  into 
secession,  against  their  convictions  and  their  will.  No  doubt 
there  were  leaders  at  the  South,  as  there  are  in  every  ereat 
movement  at  the  North  ;  no  doubt  there  were  individuals 
in  the  seceding  states  that  held  secession  wrong  in  principle, 
and  were  conscientiously  attached  to  the  Union ;  no  doubt, 
also,  there  were  men  who  adhered  to  the  Union,  not  be- 
cause they  disapproved  secession,  but  because  they  disliked 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  or  because  they  were 
keen-sighted  enough  to  see  that  it  could  not  succeed,  that 
the  Union  must  be  the  winning  side,  and  that  by  adhering 
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to  it  they  would  become  the  great  and  leading  men  of  their 
respective  states,  which  thej  certainly  could  not  be  under 
secession.  Others  sympathized  fully  with  what  was  called 
the  southern  cause,  held  firmly  the  right  of  secession,  and 
hated  cordially  the  Yankees,  but  doubted  either  the  practi- 
cability or  the  expediency  of  secession,  and  opposed  it  till 
resolved  on,  but,  after  it  was  resolved  on,  yielded  to  none  in 
their  earnest  support  of  it.  These  last  comprised  the  im- 
mense majority  oi  those  who  voted  against  secession.  Never 
could  those  called  the  southern  leaders  have  carried  the 
secession  ordinances,  never  could  they  have  carried  on  the 
war  with  the  vigor  and  determination,  and  with  such  formi- 
dable armies  as  they  collected  and  armed  for  four  years, 
making  at  times  the  destiny  of  the  Union  wellnigh  doubt- 
ful, if  they  had  not  had  the  southern  heart  with  them,  if 
they  had  not  been  most  heartily  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  people.  They  led  a  popular,  not  a 
factious  movement. 

No  state,  it  is  said  again,  has  seceded,  or  could  secede. 
The  state  is  territorial,  not  personal,  and  as  no  state  can 
carry  its  territory  and  population  out  of  the  Union,  no  state 
can  secede.  Out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  or  alien- 
ate them  from  the  sovereign  or  national  domain,  very  true ; 
but  oat  of  the  Union  as  a  state,  with  rights,  powers,  or 
franchises  in  the  Union,  not  true.  Secession  is  political, 
not  territorial. 

But  the  state  holds  from  the  territory  or  domain.  The 
people  are  sovereign  because  attached  to  a  sovereign  terri- 
tory, not  the  domain  because  held  by  a  sovereign  people, 
as  was  established  by  the  analysis  of  the  early  E^man  con- 
stitution. The  territory  of  the  states  corresponds  to  the 
sacred  territory  of  Rome,  to  which  was  attached  the  Roman 
sovereignty.  That  territory,  once  surveyed  and  consecrated, 
remained  sacred  and  the  ruling  territory,  and  could  not  be 
divested  of  its  sacred  and  governing  character.  The  por- 
tions of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  once  erected  into 
states  and  consecrated  as  ruling  territory  can  never  be  de- 
prived, except  by  foreign  conquest  or  successful  revolution, 
of  its  sacred  character  and  inviolable  rights. 

The  state  is  territorial,  not  personal,  and  is  constituted  by 
public,  not  by  private  wealth,  and  is  always  respublioa  or 
commonwealth,  in  distinction  from  despotism  or  monarchy 
in  its  oriental  sense,  which  is  founded  on  private  wealth,  or 
which  assumes  that  the  authority  to  govern,  or  sovereignty. 
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is  the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign.  All  power  is  a  domain, 
but  there  is  no  domain  without  a  dominus  or  lor^.  In  ori- 
ental monarchies  the  dominus  is  the  monarch  ;  in  republics 
it  is  the  public  or  people  fixed  to  the  soil  or  territory,  that 
is,  the  people  in  their  territorial,  and  not  in  their  personal 
or  genealogical  relation.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  sovereign  only  within  the  territory  or  domain  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  sovereignty  is  a  state,  because  fixed, 
attached,  or  limited  to  that  specific  territory.  It  is  fixed  to 
the  BoU,  not  nomadic.  In  barbaric  nations  power  is  nomadic 
and  personal,  or  genealogical,  confined  to  no  locality,  but 
attaches  to  the  chief,  and  follows  wherever  he  goes.  The 
Gothic  chiefs  hold  their  power  by  a  personal  title,  and  have 
the  same  authority  in  their  tribes  on  the  Po  or  the  Rhone 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  or  the  Danube.  Power  migrates 
with  the  chief  and  his  people,  and  may  be  exercised  wher- 
ever he  and  they  find  themselves,  as  a  Swedish  queen  held 
when  she  ordered  the  execution  of  one  of  her  subjects  at 
Paris,  without  asking  permission  of  the  territorial  lord.  In 
these  nations,  power  is  a  personal  ri^ht,  or  a  private  estate, 
not  a  state  which  exists  only  as  attacned  to  the  domain,  and, 
as  attached  to  the  domain,  exists  independently  of  the  chief 
or  the  government.  The  distinction  is  between  public  do- 
main and  private  domain. 

The  American  system  is  republican,  and,  contrary  to  what 
some  democratic  politicians  assert,  the  American  democracy 
is  territorial,  not  personal ;  not  territorial  because  the  ma- 

i'ority  of  the  people  are  agriculturists  or  landholders,  but 
because  all  political  rights,  powers,  or  franchises  are  terri- 
torial. The  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States  are  sover- 
eign only  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  body  of  the  freemen  have  the  elective  franchise,  but 
no  one  has  it  save  in  his  state,  his  county,  his  town,  his 
ward,  bis  precinct.  Out  of  the  election  district  in  which 
he  is  domiciled,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  no  more 
right  to  vote  than  has  the  citizen  or  subject  o^  a  foreign 
state.  This  explains  what  is  meant  bv  the  attachment  of 
power  to  the  territory,  and  the  dependence  of  the  state  on 
the  domain.  The  state,  in  republican  states,  exists  only  as 
inseparably  united  with  the  public  domain  ;  under  feudal- 
ism, power  was  joined  to  territory  or  domain,  but  the  do- 
main was  held  as  a  private,  not  as  a  public  domain.  All 
sovereignty  rests  on  oomain  or  proprietorship,  and  is  domin- 
ion.    The  proprietor  is  the   aominqs  or  lord,  and  in  re- 
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Sublican  states  the  lord  is  society,  or  the  public,  and  the 
omain  is*  held  for  the  common  or  public  good  of  all.  All 
political  rights  are  held  from  society,  or  the  dominas,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  elective  franchise  is  held  from  society, 
and  is  a  civil  right,  as  distinguished  from  a  natural,  or  even 
a  purely  personal  right. 

As  there  is  no  domain  without  a  lord  or  dominns,  terri- 
tory alone  cannot  possess  any  political  rights  or  franchises, 
for  it  is  not  a  domain.  In  the  American  system,  the  dom- 
inns  or  lord  is  not  the  particular  state,  but  the  United 
States,  and  the  domain  of  the  whole  territory,  whether 
erected  into  particular  states  or  not,  is  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  United  States  do  not  part  with  the  dominion 
of  that  portion  of  the  national  domain  included  within  a 

Particular  state.  The  state  holds  the  domain  not  separately 
ut  jointly,  as  inseparably  one  of  the  United  States  :  sepa- 
ratee, it  has  no  dominion,  is  no  state,  and  is  no  longer  a  joint 
sovereign  at  all,  and  the  territory  that  it  includea  falls  into 
the  condition  of  any  other  territory  held  by  the  United 
States  not  erected  into  one  of  the  United  States. 

Lawyers,  indeed,  tell  us  that  the  eminent  domain  is  in 
the  particular  state,  and  that  all  escheats  are  to  the  state, 
not  to  the  United  States.  AH  escheats  of  private  estates, 
but  no  public  or  general  escheats.  But  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  public  domain.  The  United  States  are  the 
dominus,  but  they  have,  by  the  constitution,  divided  the 
powers  of  government  between  a  general  government  and 
particular  state  governments,  and  ordained  that  all  matters 
of  a  general  nature,  common  to  all  the  states,  should  be 
placed  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  former,  and  all 
matters  of  a  private  or  particular  character  under  the  su- 
preme control  of  the  latter.  The  eminent  domain  of  private 
estates  is  in  the  particular  state,  but  the  sovereign  authority 
in  the  particular  state  is  that  of  the  United  States  express- 
ing itself  through  the  state  government  The  United  States, 
in  the  stales  as  well  as  out  of  tliem,  is  the  dominus,  as  the 
states  respectively  would  soon  find  if  they  were  to  under- 
take to  alienate  any  part  of  their  domain  to  a  foreign  power, 
or  even  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  state,  as  is 
also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  in  the 
way  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  may  enlarge  or  contract 
at  will  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  states.  Ihe  mistake  on 
this  point  grows  out  of  the  habit  of  restricting  the  action 
of  the  United  States  to  the  general  government,  and  not 
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recollecting  that  the  United  States  govern  one  daes  of  sab- 
jects  through  the  general  government  and  another  class 
through  state  governments,  bat  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
aathority  that  governs  in  both. 

The  analogy  borrowed  from  the  Roman  constitution,  as^ 
far  as  applicable,  proves  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended. 
The  dominos  of  the  sacred  territory  was  the  city,  or  the  Eo- 
man  state,  not  the  sacred  territory  itself.  The  territory  re- 
ceived the  tenant,  and  ^Ve  him  as  tenant  the  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  senate ;  but  the  right  of  the  territory  was  derived  not 
from  the  domain,  but  from  the  dominns,  that  is,  the  city. 
But  the  city  could  revoke  its  grant,  as  it  practically  did 
when  it  conferred  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  on 
the  provincials,  and  gave  to  plebeians  seats  in  the  senate. 
Moreover,  nothing  in  Roman  history  indicates  that  to  the 
validity  of  a  senatus  consultum  it  was  necessary  to  count 
the  vacant  domains  of  the  sacred  territory.  The  particular 
domain  must,  under  the  American  system,  be  counted  when 
it  is  held  b^  a  state,  but  of  itself  alone,  or  even  with  its 
population,  it  is  not  a  state,  and  therefore  as  a  state  domain 
is  vacant  and  without  any  political  rights  or  powers  what- 
ever. 

To  argue  that  the  territory  and  population  once  a  state  in 
the  Union  must  needs  always  be  so,  would  be  well  enough 
if  a  state  in  the  Union  were  individually  a  sovereign  state : 
for  territory,  with  its  population  not  subject  to  another,  is 
always  a  sovereign  state,  even  though  its  government  has 
been  subverted.  But  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  territory  with 
its  population  does  not  constitute  a  state  in  the  Union ;  and, 
therefore,  when  of  a  state  nothing  remains  but  territory  and 
population,  the  state  has  evidently  disappeared.  It  will  not 
do  then  to  maintain  that  state  suicide  is  impossible,  and  that 
the  states  that  adopted  secession  ordinances  have  never  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  be  states  in  the  Union,  and  are  free, 
whenever  they  choose,  to  send  their  representatives  and  sen- 
ators to  occupy  their  vacant  seats  in  congress.  They  must 
be  reorganized  first 

There  would  also  be  some  embarrassment  to  the  govern- 
ment in  holding  that  the  states  that  passed  the  secession  or- 
dinance remain,  notwithstanding,  states  in  the  Union.  The 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  Union  cannot  be  rebels  to  the 
United  States,  unless  they  are  rebels  to  their  state  ;.and  reb- 
els to  their  state  they  are  not,  unless  they  resist  its  authority 
and  make  war  on  it.    The  authority  of  the  state  in  the  Union 
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is  a  legal  authority,  and  the  citizen  in  obeying  it  is  disloyal 
neither  to  the  state  nor  to  the  Cuion.  Tne  citizens  in  the 
states  that  made  war  on  the  United  States  did  not  resist 
th^  state,  for  they  acted  by  its  authority.  The  only  men, 
on  this  supposition,  in  them,  who  have  been  traitors  or  i*e1> 
els,  are  precisely  the  Union  men  who  have  refused  to  go 
with  their  respective  states,  and  have  resisted,  even  with 
armed  force,  tne  secession  ordinances.  The  several  state 
governments,  under  which  the  so-called  rebels  carried  on 
the  war  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  if  the  states  are  in 
the  Union,  were  legal  and  loyal  governments  of  their  re- 
spective states,  for  they  were  legally  elected  and  installed, 
and  conformed  to  their  respective  state  constitutions.  All 
the  acts  of  these  governments  have  been  constitutional. 
Their  entering  into  a  confederacy  for  attaining  a  separate 
nationality  has  been  legal,  and  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
states  individually,  or  by  the  confederacy  legally  formed  by 
them,  have  been  legally  contracted,  stand  good  against  them, 
and  perhaps  against  tne  United  States.  The  war  against 
them  has  been  all  wrong,  and  the  confederates  killed  in  bat- 
tle have  been  murdered  by  the  United  States.  The  block- 
ade has  been  illegal,  for  no  nation  can  blockade  its  own 
ports,  and  the  captures  and  seizures  under  it,  robberies. 
The  supreme  court  has  been  wrong  in  declaring  the  war  a 
territorial  civil  war,  as  well  as  the  f^ovemtnent  in  acting  ac- 
cordingly. Now,  all  these  conclusions  are  manifestly  false 
and  absurd,  and  therefore  the  assumption  that  the  states  in 
question  have  all  along  been  states  in  the  Union  cannot  be 
sustained. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  resistance  the  government 
offers  to  the  doctrine  that  a  state  may  commit  suicide,  or  by 
its  own  act  abdicate  its  rights  and  cease  to  be  a  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  admissible  on  no  theory  of  the  constitution 
that  has  been  widely  entertained.  It  is  not  admissible  on 
Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  state  sovereignty,  for  on  that  theory 
a  state  in  going  out  of  the  Union  does  not  cease  to  be  a  state, 
but  simply  resumes  the  powers  it  had  delegated  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  It  cannot  be  maintained  on  Mr.  M^i- 
son's  or  Mr.  Webster's  theory,  that  the  states  prior  to  the 
Union  were  severally  sovereign,  but  by  the  Union  were  con- 
stituted one  people ;  for,  if  this  one  people  are  understood 
to  be  a  federal  people,  state  secession  would  not  bo  state 
suicide,  but  state  independence ;  and  if  understood  to  be  one 
consolidated  or  centralized  people,  it  would  be  simply  insur* 
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rection  or  rebellion  against  the  national  authority,  laboring 
to  make  itself  a  revolution.  The  government  seems  to  have 
understood  Mr.  Madison's  theory  in  both  senses — ^in  the 
consolidated  sense,  in  declaring  the  secessionists  insui^nts 
and  rebels,  and  in  the  federal  sense,  in  maintaining  that  thev 
have  never  seceded,  and  are  still  states  in  the  Union,  in  full 
possession  of  all  their  political  or  state  rights.  Perhaps,  if 
the  government,  instead  of  borrowing  from  contradictory 
theories  of  the  constitution  which  have  gained  currency,  had 
examined  in  the  light  of  historical  facts  the  constitution  it- 
self, it  would  have  been  constitutional  in  its  doctrine  as  it 
has  been  loyal  and  patriotic,  energetic  and  successful  in  its 
military  administration. 

Another  reason  why  the  doctrine  that  state  secession  is 
state  suicide  has  appeared  so  offensive  to  many,  is  the  sup- 
position entertained  at  one  time  by  some  of  its  friends,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  state  vacates  all  nghts  and  franchises 
held  under  it.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Tne  principle  is  well 
known  and  recognized  by  the  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized 
nations,  that  in  the  transfer  of  a  territory  from  one  territo- 
rial sovereign  to  another,  the  laws  in  force  under  the  old 
sovereign  remain  in  force  after  the  change,  till  abrogated, 
or  others  are  enacted  in  their  place  by  the  new  sovereign, 
except  such  as  are  necessarily  abrogated  by  the  change  it- 
self of  the  sovereign ;  not,  indeed,  because  the  old  sovereign 
retains  any  authoritv,  but  because  such  is  presumed  by  tlie 
courts  to  be  the  will  of  the  new  sovereign.  The  principle 
applies  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  state  in  the  Union. 
The  laws  of  the  state  are  territorial,  till  abrogated  by  com- 
petent authority,  remain  the  lex  loci,  and  are  in  full  force. 
All  that  would  be  vacated  would  be  the  public  rights  of  the 
state,  and  in  no  case  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, or  laws  affecting  them. 

But  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  another  way.  In 
the  lapse  of  a  state  or  its  return  to  the  condition  of  a  terri- 
tory, there  is  really  no  change  of  sovereigntv.  The  sover- 
eignty, both  before  and  after,  is  the  Unltea  States.  The 
sovereign  authority  that  governs  in  the  state  government,  as 
we  have  seen,  though  independent  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, is  the  United  States.  The  United  States  govern  cer- 
tain matters  through  a  general  government,  and  others 
through  particular  state  governments.  The  private  rights 
and  interests  created,  regulated,  or  protected  by  the  articu- 
lar state,  are  created,  regulated,  or  protected  by  the  u  nited 
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States,  as  much  and  as  plenarilj  as  if  done  by  the  general 
government,  and  the  state  laws  creating,  regulating,  or  pro- 
tecting them  can  be  abrogated  by  no  power  known  to  the 
constitution,  but  either  the  state  itself,  or  the  United  States 
in  convention  legally  assembled.  If  this  were  what  is  meant 
by  the  states  that  have  seceded,  or  professed  to  secede,  re- 
maining states  in  the  Union,  they  would,  indeed,  be  states 
still  in  the  Union,  notwithstanding  secession,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  right  in  saying  tliat  no  state  can  secede. 
But  this  is  not  what  is  meant,  at  least  not  all  that  is  meant* 
It  is  meant  not  only  that  the  private  rights  of  citizens  and 
corporations  remain,  but  the  citizens  retain  all  the  public 
rights  of  the  state,  that  is,  the  right  to  representation  in 
congress  and  in  the  electoral  college,  and  the  right  to  sit  in 
the  convention,  which  is  not  true. 

But  the  correction  of  the  misapprehension  that  the  pri- 
vate rights  and  interests  are  lost  by  the  lapse  of  the  stiate 
may  remove  the  graver  prejudices  against  the  doctrine  of 
state  suicide,  and  dispose  loyal  and  honest  Union  men  to 
hear  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  which  no- 
body has  refuted  or  can  refute  on  constitutional  grounds. 
A  territory  by  coming  into  the  Union  becomes  a  state  ;  a 
state  by  going  out  of  the  Union  becomes  a  territory. 


OHAPTEB  Xm. — REOONSTBUCrnOK. 

The  question  of  reconstructing  the  states  that  seceded 
will  be  practically  settled  before  these  pages  can  see  the 
light,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  here  only  so  far  as 
necessary  to  complete  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  manner  in  which  the  government  pro- 
posed to  settle,  has  settled,  or  will  settle  the  question,  proves 
that  both  it  and  the  American  people  have  only  confused 
views  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  tne  general  government, 
but  Imperfectly  comprehend  the  distinction  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  that  government, 
and  are  far  more  familiar  with  party  tactics  than  with  con* 
stitutional  law. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  unconsti- 
tutional, more  crude,  or  more  glaringlv  impolitic  than  the 
mode  of  reconstruction  indicated  bv  the  various  executive 
proclamations  that  have  been  issuedf,  bearing  on  the  subject, 
or  even  by  the  bill  for  guarantying  the  states  republican  gov* 
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ernments*  that  passed  congress,  but  which  failed  to  obtain 
the  president's  signature.  It  is,  in  some  measure,  character- 
istic of  the  American  government  to  understand  how  things 
ought  to  be  done  only  when  they  are  done  and  it  is  too  late 
to  do  them  in  the  right  way.  Its  wisdom  comes  after  action, 
as  if  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments.  But,  happily  for 
the  nation,  few  blunders  are  committed  that  with  our  young 
life  and  elasticity  are  irreparable,  and  that,  after  all,  are 
greater  than  are  ordinarily  committed  by  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced nations.  They  are  not  of  the  most  fatal  character, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  con- 
ceit, the  heedlessness,  tne  ardor,  and  the  impatience  of  youth, 
and  need  excite  no  serious  alarm  for  the  future. 

There  has  been  no  little  confusion  in  the  public  mind, 
and  in  tliat  of  the  government  itself,  as  to  what  reconstruc- 
tion is,  who  has  tlie  power  to  reconstruct,  and  how  that 
power  is  to  be  exercisea.  Are  the  states  that  seceded  states 
in  the  Union,  with  no  other  disability  than  that  of  having 
no  legal  governments  ?  or  are  they  territories  subject  to  the 
Union?  Is  their  reconstruction  their  erection  into  new 
states,  or  their  restoration  as  states  previously  in  the  Union  ? 
Is  the  power  to  reconstruct  in  the  states  themselves  ?  or  is  it 
in  the  general  government  ?  If  partly  in  the  people  and 
partly  in  the  general  government,  is  the  part  in  the  general 
government  in  congi^ess,  or  in  the  executive  ?  If  in  congress, 
can  the  executive,  without  the  authority  of  congress,  pro- 
ceed to  reconstruct,  simply  leaving  it  for  congress  to  accept 
or  reject  the  reconstructed  state  ?  If  the  power  is  partly  in 
the  people  of  the  disorganized  states,  who  or  what  dennes 
that  people,  decides  who  may  or  may  not  vote  in  the  reor- 
ganization ?  On  all  these  (questions  there  has  been  much 
crude,  if  not  erroneous,  thmking,  and  much  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  action. 

The  government  started  with  the  theory  that  no  state  had 
seceded  or  could  secede,  and  held  that,  throughout,  the 
states  in  rebellion  continued  to  be  states  in  the  Union.  That 
is,  it  held  secession  to  be  a  purely  personal  and  not  a  terri- 
torial insui'rection.  Yet  it  proclaimed  eleven  states  to  be  in 
insurrection  against  the  United  States,  blockaded  their  ports, 
and  interdicted  all  trade  and  intercourse  of  any  kind  with 
them.  The  supreme  court,  in  order  to  sustain  the  blockade 
and  interdict  as  le^al,  decided  the  war  to  be  not  a  war 
against  simply  individual  or  personal  insurgents,  but  ^^a 
territorial  civil  war. "    This  negatived  the  assumption  that 
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the  states  that  took  up  arms  against  the  United  States  re- 
mained all  the  while  peaceable  and  loyal  states,  with  all 
their  political  rights  and  powers  in  the  Union.  The  states 
in  the  Union  are  integral  elements  of  the  political  sover- 
eignty, for  the  soverei^ty  of  the  American  nation  vests  in 
the  states  united ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  eleven 
states  that  made  the  rebellion  and  were  carrying  on  a 
formidable  war  against  the  United  States,  were  in  the 
Union,  an  integral  element  of  that  sovereign  authority 
which  was  carrvmg  on  a  yet  more  formidable  war  against 
them.  Nevertneless,  the  government  still  held  to  its  first 
assumption,  that  the  states  in  the  rebellion  continued  to  be 
states  m  the  Union — loyal  states,  with  all  their  rights  and 
franchises  unimpaired  I 

That  the  government  should  at  first  have  favored  or  ac- 
quiesced in  the  doctrine  that  no  state  had  ceased  to  be  a 
state  in  the  Union,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  extent 
and  determination  of  the  secession  movement  were  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  the  belief  among  the  supporters  of 
the  government,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  government  itself, 
was,  that  it  was  a  spasmodic  movement  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, rather  than  a  fixed  determination  to  found  an  inde- 
pendent separate  nationality ;  that  it  was  and  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  real  majority  of  the  people  of  none  of  the 
states,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  South  Carolina ;  that 
the  true  policy  of  the  government  would  be  to  treat  the 
seceders  with  great  forbearance,  to  avoid  all  measures  likely 
to  exasperate  them  or  to  embarrass  their  loyal  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  act  simply  on  the  defensive,  and  to  leave  the  Union 
men  in  the  several  seceding  states  to  gain  a  political  victory 
at  the  polls  over  the  secessionists,  ana  to  return  their  states 
to  their  normal  position  in  the  Union. 

The  government  may  not  have  had  much  faith  in  this 
policy,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  authority  might  be  cited 
to  the  effect  that  it  had  not,  but  it  was  urged  strongly  by 
the  Union  men  of  the  border  states.  The  administration 
was  hardly  seated  in  office,  and  its  members  were  new  men, 
without  administrative  experience ;  the  president,  who  had 
been  legally  elected,  indeed,  but  without  a  majority  of  the 
popular  votes,  was  far  from  having  the  full  confidence  even 
of  the  party  that  elected  him ;  opinions  were  divided ;  party 
spirit  ran  high ;  the  excitement  was  great,  the  crisis  was 
imminent,  the  government  found  itself  loft  by  its  predeces- 
sor without  an  army  or  a  navy,  and  almost  without  arms  or 
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ordnance ;  it  knew  not  how  far  it  eonld  count  on  popular 
support,  and  was  hardly  aware  whom  it  could  truBt  or 
should  distrust;  all  was  hurry  and  confusion;  and  what 
could  the  government  do  but  to  gain  time,  keep  off  active 
war  as  lon^  as  possible,  conciliate  all  it  coula,  and  take 
ground  which  at  the  time  seemed  likely  to  rally  the  largest 
number  of  the  people  to  its  support  ?  There  were  men  then, 
warm  friends  of  the  administration,  and  still  warmer  friends 
of  their  country,' who  believed  that  a  bolder,  a  less  timid,  a 
less  cautious  policy  would  have  been  wiser ;  that  in  revolu- 
tionary times  boldness,  what  in  other  times  would  be  rash- 
ness, is  the  highest  prudence,  on  the  side  of  the  government 
as  well  as  on  Qie  siae  of  the  revolution ;  that  ^en  once  it 
has  shown  itself,  the  rebellion  that  hesitates,  deliberates, 
consults,  is  defeated — and  so  is  the  government.  The 
seceders  owed  from  the  first  their  successes  not  to  their 
superior  organization,  to  their  better  preparation,  or  to  the 
better  discipline  and  appointment  of  their  armies,  but  to 
their  very  raslmess,  to  tneir  audacity  even,  and  the  hes- 
itancy, caution,  and  deliberation  of  the  government.  Kapo- 
leon  owed  his  successes  as  general  and  civilian  far  more  to 
the  air  of  power  he  assumed,  and  the  conviction  he  pro- 
duced of  his  invincibility  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents, 
than  to  his  civil  or  military  strategy  and  tactics,  aamirable 
as  they  both  were. 

But  the  government  believed  it  wisest  to  adopt  a  concili- 
atory, and,  in  many  respects,  a  temporizing  policy,  and  to 
rely  more  on  weakening  the  secessionists  in  their  respective 
states  than  on  strengthening  the  hands  and  hearts  of  its  own 
stanch  and  uncompromising'supporters.  It  must  strengthen 
the  tTnion  party  m  the  insurrectionary  states,  and  as  this 
party  hoped  to  succeed  by  political  manipulation  rather 
than  by  military  force,  the  government  must  rely  rather  on 
a  show  of  military  power  than  on  gaining  any  decisive 
battle.  As  it  hoped,  or  affected  to  hope,  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  in  the  states  that  seceded  through  their  loyal  citi- 
zens, it  was  obliged  to  assume  that  secession  was  the  work 
of  a  faction,  of  a  few  ambitious  and  disappointed  politicians, 
and  that  the  states  were  all  in  the  Union,  and  continued 
in  the  loyal  portion  of  their  inhabitants.  Hence  its  aid  to 
the  loyal  Yirginians  to  organize  as  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
its  subsequent  efforts  to  organize  the  Union  men  m  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  and  its  disposition  to  recog- 
nize their  organization  in  each  of  those  states  as  the  state 
Vol.  xvm-11 
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itself,  though  including  only  a  small  minority  of  the  terri- 
torial people.  Had  the  facts  been  as  assumed,  the  govern- 
ment mignt  have  treated  the  loyal  people  of  each  state  as 
the  state  itself,  without  any  gross  usurpation  of  power ;  but, 
unhappily,  the  facts  assumed  were  not  facts,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  Union  party  in  all  the  states  that  seceded,  ex- 
cept the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  the  eastern  section  of 
Tennessee,  after  secession  had  been  carried  by  the  popular* 
vote,  went  almost  unanimously  with  the  secessionists ;  for 
they  as  well  as  the  secessionists  held  the  doctrine  of  state 
sovereignty;  and  to  treat  the  handful  of  citizens  that  re- 
mained loyal  in  each  state  as  the  state  itself,  became  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  government  should  have  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged it. 

The  rebellion  being  really  territorial,  and  not  personal^ 
the  state  that  seceded  was  no  more  coi)'tinued  in  the  loyal 
than  in  the  disloyal  population.    While  the  war  lasted,  both 
were  public  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  neither  had 
or  could  have  any  rights  as  a  state  in  the  Union.    The  law 
recognizes  a  solidarity  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  state,  and  as- 
sumes that  when  a  state  is  at  war,  all  its  citizens  are  at  war, 
whether  approving  the  war  or  not.    The  loyal  people  in  the 
states  that  seceded  incurred  none  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  treason,  but  they  retained  none  of  the  political  rights  of 
the  state  in  the  Union,  and,  in .  reorganizing  the  state  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  they  have  no  more  right  to 
take  part  than  the  secessionists  themselves.     They,  as  well 
as  the  secessionists,  have  followed  the  territory •    It  was  on 
this  point  that  the  government  committed  its  gravest  mis- 
take.    As  to  the  reorganization  or  reconstruction  of  the  ^ 
state,  the  whole  territorial  people  stood  on  the  same  footing. 
Taking  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  as  conclusive 
on  the  subject,  the  rebellion  was  territorial,  and  therefore, 
placed  all  the  states  as  states  out  of  the  Union,  and  retained 
them  only  as  population  and  territory  under  or  subject  to 
the  Union.     The  states  ceased  to  exist,  that  is,  as  integral 
elements  of  the  national  sovereignty.     The  question  tuen 
occurred,  are  they  to  be  erected  into  new  states,  or  are  they 
to  be  reconstructed  and  restored  to  the  Union  as  the  identi- 
cal old  states  that  seceded  ?    Shall  their  identity  be  revived 
and  preserved,  or  shall  they  be  new  states,  regardless  of 
that  identity  ?    There  can  be  no  question  that  tne  work  to 
be  done  was  that  of  restoration,  not  of  creation ;  no  tribe 
should  perish  from  Israel,  no  star  be  struck  from  the  firma- 
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nient  of  the  Union.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  fallen  states, 
and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  mnst  desire  them  to 
be  revived  and  continued  with  their  old  names  and  bounda- 
ries, and  all  true  Americans  wish  to  continue  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was.  Who  would  see  old 
Virginia,  the  Virginia  of  revolutionary  fame,  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  ]\&dison,  of  Monroe,  the  '^  Old  Dominion, 
once  the  leading  state  of  the  Union,  dead  without  hope 
of  resurrection?  or  South  Carolina,  the  land  of  Kntledge, 
Moultrie,  Laurens,  Hayne,  Sumter,  and  Marion  ?  There  is 
something  grating  to  him  who  values  state  associations,  and 
would  encourage  state  emulation  and  state  pride,  in  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  erection  within  her 
borders  of  the  new  state  called  West  Virginia.  States  in 
the  Union  are  not  mere  prefectures,  or  mere  dependencies 
on  the  general  government,  created  for  the  convenience  of 
administration.  They  have  an  individual,  a  real  existence 
of  their  own,  as  much  so  as  have  the  individual  members  of 
society.  They  are  free  members,  not  of  a  confederation  in- 
•deed,  but  of  a  higher  political  community,  and  reconstruc- 
tion should  restore  the  identity  of  their  individual  life,  sus- 
pended for  a  moment  by  secession,  but  capable  of  resusci- 
tation. 

These  states  had  become,  indeed,  for  a  moment,  territory 
under  the  Union ;  but  in  no  instance  had  they  or  could  they 
become  territory  that  had  never  existed  as  states.  The  fact 
that  the  territory  and  people  had  existed  as  a  state,  could 
with  regard  to  none  of  them  be  obliterated,  and,  therefore, 
they  could  not  be  erected  into  absolutely  new  states.  The 
process  of  reconstructing  them  could  not  be  the  same  as 
that  of  creating  new  states.  In  creating  a  new  state,  con- 
gress, ex  necessitate^  because  there  is  no  other  power  except 
the  national  convention  competent  to  do  it,  defines  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  state,  and  prescribes  the  electoral  peo- 

Ele,  or  who  may  take  part  in  the  preliminary  organization ; 
ut  in  reconstructing  states  it  does  neither,  for  both  are 
<lone  by  a  law  congress  is  not  competent  to  abrogate  or  mod- 
ify, ana  which  can  be  done  only  by  the  United  States  in 
convention  assembled,  or  by  the  state  itself  after  its  restora- 
tion. The  government  has  conceded  this,  and,  in  part,  has 
acted  on  it.  It  preserves,  except  in  Virginia,  the  old  boun- 
<laries,  and  recognizes,  or  rather  professes  to  recognize  the 
old  electoral  law,  only  it  claims  the  right  to  exclude  from 
the  electoral  people  those  who  have  voluntarily  taken  part 
in  the  rebellion. 
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The  work  to  be  done  in  states  that  have  seceded  is  that  of 
reconstruction,  not  creation ;  and  this  work  is  not  and  can- 
not be  done  exclusively  nor  chiefly  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, either  by  the  executive  or  by  congress.  That  govern- 
ment can  appoint  military,  or  even  provisional  governors, 
who  may  designate  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  con- 
vention of  the  electoral  people  of  the  disorganized  state,  as 
also  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  elections  of  delegates 
to  it,  and  superintend  the  elections  so  far  as  to  see  that  the 
polls  are  opened,  and  that  none  but  qualified  electors  vote, 
out  nothing  more.  All  the  rest  is  the  work  of  the  territorial 
electoral  people  themselves,  for  the  state  within  its  own 
sphere  must,  as  one  of  the  United  States,  be  a  self-govern- 
ing community.  The  general  government  may  concede  or 
withhold  permission  to  the  disorganized  state  to  reorganize, 
as  it  judges  advisable,  but  it  cannot  itself  reorganize  it  If 
it  concedes  the  permission,  it  must  leave  the  whole  electoral 
people  under  the  preexisting  electoral  law  free  to  take  part 
in  tne  work  of  reorganization,  and  to  vote  according  to  tlieir 
own  judgment.  It  has  no  authority  to  purge  the  electoral 
people,  and  say  who  may  or  may  not  vote,  for  the  whole 
question  of  suifrage  and  the  qualifications  of  electors  is  left 
to  the  state,  and  can  be  settled  neither  by  an  act  of  congress 
nor  by  an  executive  proclamation. 

If  the  government  theory  wdVe  admissible,  that  the  dis- 
organized states  remain  states  in  the  Union,  the  general 
government  could  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
could  no  more  interfere  with  elections  in  any  of  them  than 
it  could  with  the  elections  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York. 
But  even  on  the  doctrine  here  defended  it  can  interfere  with 
them  only  byway  of  general  superintendence.  The  citizens 
have,  indeed,  lost  their  political  rights,  but  not  their  private 
rights.  Secession  has  not  dissolved  civil  society,  nor  abro- 
gated any  of  the  laws  of  the  disorganized  state  that  were  in 
force  at  the  time  of  secession.  The  error  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  in  maintaining  that  these  laws  survive  the  seces- 
sion ordinances,  and  remain  the  territorial  law,  or  lex  looi^ 
but  in  maintaining  that  they  do  so  by  will  of  the  state,  that 
has,  as  a  state,  really  lapsed.  They  do  so  by  will  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  enacted  them  through  the  individual  state, 
and  which  has  not  in  convention  abrogated  them,  save  the 
law  authorizing  slavery  and  its  dependent  laws. 

This  point  has  already  been  made,  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
niceties  of  the  American  constitution,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
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to  elaborate  it  at  greater  length.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Madison,  and  the  majority  of  onr  jarists,  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  states,  nnder  God,  are  severally  sovereign 
in  all  matters  not  expressly  confided  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  that  the  American  sovereignty  is  divid- 
ed, and  the  citizen  owes  a  double  allowance — allegiance  to 
his  state,  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States — as  if  there 
was  a  TJnited  States  distinguishable  from  the  states.  Hence 
Mr.  Seward,  in  an  official  dispatch  to  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  says :  "  The  citizen  owes  allegiance  to 
the  state  and  to  the  United  States."  And  nearly  all  who 
hold  allegiance  is  due  to  the  Union  at  all,  hold  that  it  is  also 
due  to  the  states,  only  that  which  is  due  to  the  United  States 
is  paramount,  as  that  under  feudalism  due  to  the  overlord. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  divided  sovereignty, 
no  divided  allegiance.  Sovereignty  is  one,  and  vests  not  in 
the  general  government  or  in  the  state  government,  but  in 
the  United  States,  and  allegiance  is  due  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  them  alone.  Treason  can  be  committed  only  against 
the  United  States,  and  against  a  state  only  because  against 
the  United  States,  and  is  properly  cognizable  only  by  the 
federal  courts.  Hence  the  union  men  committed  no  treason 
in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  secession  ordinances  of  their 
respective  states,  and  in  sustaining  the  national  arms  against 
secession. 

There  are  two  very  common  mistakes :  the  one  that  the 
states  individually  possess  all  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  general  government ;  and  the  other  that  the  Union,  or 
United  States  have  only  delegated  powers.  But  the  United 
States  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  state,  and  the 
states  individually  and  the  general  government  possess  only 
such  powers  as  the  United  States  in  convention  delegate  to 
them  respectively.  The  sovereign  is  neither  the  general 
^vemment  nor  the  states  severally,  but  the  United  States 
in  convention.  The  United  States  are  the  one  indivisible 
sovereign,  and  this  sovereign  governs  alike  general  matters 
in  the  general  government,  and  particular  "matters  in  the 
several  state  governments.  All  legal  authority  in  either 
emanates  from  this  one  indivisible  and  plenary  sovereign, 
and  hence  the  laws  enacted  by  a  state  are  really  enacted  by 
the  United  States,  and  derive  from  them  their  force  and 
vitality  as  laws.  Hence,  as  the  United  States  survive  the 
particular  state,  the  lapse  of  the  state  does  not  abrogate  the 
state  laws,  or  dissolve  civil  society  within  its  jurisdiction. 
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This  is  evidently  so,  because  civil  society  in  the  particular 
state  does  not  rest  on  the  state  alone,  nor  on  congress,  but 
on  the  United  States.  Hence  all  civil  rights  of  every  sort 
created  by  the  individual  state  are  really  held  from  the 
United  Stotes,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  people  of  non- 
slaveholding  states  were,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  states  that 
seceded.  There  is  a  solidarity  of  states  in  the  Union  aa 
there  is  of  individuals  in  each  of  the  states.  The  political 
error  of  the  abolitionists  was  not  in  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  abolish  slavery,  but  in  calling  upon 
them  to  abolish  it  through  the  general  government^  which 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ;  or  in  their  sole  capacity  aa 
men,  on  purely  humanitarian  grounds,  which  were  the 
abrogation  of  all  government  and  civil  society  itself,  instead 
of  calling  upon  tnem  to  do  it  as  the  United  States  in  con- 
vention assembled,  or  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  the  way  ordained  by  that  constitu* 
tion  itself.  This  understood,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  a 
defunct  state  remain  in  force  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the 
United  States,  till  the  state  is  raised  from  the  dead,  restored 
to  life  and  activity,  and  repeals  or  alters  them,  or  till  they 
are  repealed  or  altered  by  the  United  States  or  the  national 
convention.  But  as  the  defunct  state  could  not,  and  the 
convention  had  not  repealed  or  altered  them,  save  in  the 
one  case  mentioned,  the  general  government  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  treat  them  and  all  rights  created  by  them  as 
the  territorial  law,  and  to  respect  them  as  such. 

What  then  do  the  people  ox  the  several  states  that  seceded 
lose  by  secession }  They  lose,  besides  incurring,  so  far  as 
disloyal,  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason,  their  political 
rights,  or  right,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  be  in  their  own  de- 
partment self-governing  communities,  with  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation in  congress  and  the  electoral  colleges,  and  to  sit 
in  the  national  convention,  or  of  being  counted  in  the  rati- 
fication of  amendments  to  the  constitution — precisely  what 
it  was  shown  a  territorial  people  gain  by  being  admitted  as 
a  state  into  the  Union.  This  is  the  dinerence  between  the 
constitutional  doctrine  and  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
and  Mr.  Johnson's  administrations.  But  what  authority,  on 
this  constitutional  doctrine,  does  the  general  government 
gain  over  the  people  of  states  that  secede,  that  it  lias  not 
over  others  ?  As  to  their  internal  constitution,  their  private 
rights  of  person  or  property,  it  gains  none.     It  has  over 
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them,  till  they  are  reconstrncted  and  restored  to  the  Union, 
the  right  to  institate  for  them  provisional  governments, 
civil  or  military,  precisely  as  it  has  for  the  people  of  a  ter- 
ritory that  is  not  and  has  never  been  one  of  the  United 
States ;  but  in  their  reconstruction  it  has  less,  for  the  geo- 

Sraphical  boundaries  and  electoral  people  of  each  are  already 
efined  by  a  law  which  ddes  not  depend  on  its  will,  and 
which  it  can  neither  abrogate  nor  mooif  v.  Here  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  constitutional  doctrine  and  tliat  of  the 
fio-called  radicals.  The  state  has  gone,  but  its  laws  remain, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  in  convention  does  not  abrogate 
them ;  not  because  the  authority  of  the  state  survives,  but 
because  the  United  States  so  will,  or  are  presumed  to  will. 
The  United  States  have  by  a  constitutional  amendment  ab- 
rogated the  laws  of  the  several  states  authorizing  slavery, 
and  prohibited  slavery  for  ever  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Union ;  and  no  state  can  now  be  reconstructed  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  with  a  constitution  that  permits 
slavery,  for  that  would  be  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  constitutional  amendment  is  not 
recognized  as  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states,  it  is 
the  fault  of  tlie  government  m  persisting  in  counting  as 
states  what  are  no  states.  Negro  suffrage,  as  white  suffrage, 
is  at  present  a  question  for  the  states. 

The  United  States  guaranty  to  each  state  a  republican 
form  of  government.  And  this  guaranty,  no  doubt,  author- 
izes congress  to  intervene  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a 
state,  so  far  as  to  force  it  to  adopt  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  not  so  far  as  to  organize  a  government  for  a 
state,  or  to  compel  a  territorial  people  to  accept  or  adopt  a 
state  constitution  for  themselves.  If  a  state  attempts  to  or- 
pnize  a  form  of  government  not  republican,  it  can  prevent 
It ;  and  if  a  territory  adopts  an  unrepublican  form,  it  can 
force  it  to  change  its  constitution  to  one  that  is  republican, 
or  compel  it  to  remain  a  territory  under  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. But  this  gives  the  general  government  no  au- 
thority in  the  organization  or  reorganization  of  states  be- 
yond seeing  that  the  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
territorial  people  is  republican.  To  press  it  further,  to  make 
the  constitutional  clause  a  pretext  for  assuming  the  entire 
control  of  the  organization  or  reorganization  of  a  state,  is  a 
manifest  abuse — a  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  whole  American  system.  The  authority  given  by 
the  clause  is  specific,  and  is  no  authority  for  intervention  in 
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the  general  recoiistraotion  of  the  lapsed  state.  It  gives 
authority  in  no  question  raised  by  secession  or  its  conse- 
quences, and  can  give  none,  except,  from  within  or  from 
without,  there  is  an  overt  attempt  to  organize  a  state  in 
the  Union  with  an  unrepublican  form  of  government. 

The  general  government  gives  permission  to  the  territo- 
rial people  of  the  def  anct  state  to  reorganize,  or  it  contents 
itseli  with  suffering  them,  without  special  recognition,  to 
reorganize  in  their  own  way,  and  apply  to  congress  for  ad- 
mission, leaving  it  to  con&^ress  to  admit  them  as  a  state,  or 
not,  according  to  its  own  discretion,  in  like  manner  as  it  ad- 
mits a  new  state ;  but  the  reorganization  itself  must  be  tiie 
work  of  the  territorial  people  themselves,  under  their  old 
electoral  law.  The  power  tliat  reconstructs  is  in  the  people 
themselves ;  the  power  that  admits  them,  or  receives  them 
into  the  Union,  is  congress.  The  executive,  therefore,  has 
no  authority  in  the  matter,  beyond  that  of  seeing  that  the 
laws  are  duly  complied  with ;  and  whatever  power  he  as- 
sumes, whether  by  proclamation  or  by  instructions  given  to 
the  provisional  governors,  civil  or  military,  is  simply  a 
usurpation  of  the  power  of  congress,  which  it  rests  with  con- 
gress to  condone  or  not,  as  it  may  see  iit.  Executive  proc- 
lamations, excluding  a  larger  or  a  smaller  portion  oi  the 
electoral  or  territorial  people  from  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  reorganizing  the  state,  and  executive 
efforts  to  throw  the  state  into  the  hands  of  one  political 
arty  or  another,  are  an  unwarrantable  assumption  oi  power, 
or  the  president,  in  relation  to  reconstruction,  acts  only 
under  the  peace  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  simply^  as 
the  iirst  executive  officer  of  the  Union.  His  business  is  to 
execute  the  laws,  not  to  make  them.  His  legislative  author- 
ity is  confined  to  his  qualified  veto  on  tlie  acts  of  congress, 
and  to  the  recommendation  to  congress  of  such  measures  as 
he  believes  are  needed  by  the  country. 

In  reconstructing  a  disorganized  state,  neither  congress 
nor  the  executive  has  any  power  that  either  has  not  in  time 
of  peace.  The  executive,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  may  ex  necessitate  place  it  ad  interim  under  a  military 
governor,  but  he  cannot  appoint  even  a  provisional  civil  gov- 
ernor till  congress  has  created  the  office  and  given  him 
authority  to  fill  it ;  far  less  can  he  legally  give  instructions 
to  the  civil  governor  as  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  recon- 
structing the  disorganized  state,  or  decide  who  may  or  may 
not  vote  in  the  preliminary  reorganization.     The  executive 
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could  do  nothing  of  the  «ort,  even  in  regard  to  a  territory 
never  erected  into  a  state.  It  belongs  to  congress,  not  to 
the  executive,  to  -erect  territorial  or  provisional  govern- 
ments, like  those  of  Dakota,  Colorado,  Montana,  Neoraska, 
and  New  Mexico ;  and  congress,  not  the  executive,  deter- 
mines the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  passes  the  enabling 
act,  and  defines  the  electoral  people,  till  the  state  is  prgAu- 
ized  and  able  to  act  herself.  Even  congress,  in  reconstruct- 
ing and  restoring  to  life  and  vigor  in  the  Union  a  dis- 
oi^nized  state,  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  its  boundaries  or 
its  electoral  people,  nor  any  rignt  to  interfere  between 
parties  in  the  state,  to  throw  the  reconstructed  state  into 
the  hands  of  one  or  another  party.  All  that  congress  can 
insist  on  is,  that  the  territorial  people  shall  reconstruct 
with  a  government  republican  in  form ;  that  its  senators 
and  representatives  in  congress,  and  the  members  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  of 
the  state  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
whole  work  the  president  has  nothing  to  do  with  i-econ- 
struction,  except  to  see  that  peace  is  preserved  and  the  laws 
are  fully  executed. 

It  may  be  at  least  doubted  that  the  executive  has  power 
to  proclaim  amnesty  and  pardon  to  rebels  after  the  civil 
war  has  ceased,  and  ceased  it  has  when  the  rebels  have 
thrown  down  their  arms  and  submitted ;  for  his  pardoning 
power  is  only  to  pardon  after  conviction  and  judgment  of 
the  court :  it  is  certain  that  he  has  no  power  to  proscribe  or 
punish  even  traitors,  except  by  due  process  of  law.  When 
the  war  is  over  he  has  only  his  ordinary  peace  powers.  He 
cannot  then  disfranchise  any  portion  of  the  electoral  people 
of  a  state  that  seceded,  even  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  may  still  be 
suspected  of  disloyal  sentiments.  Not  even  congress  can 
do  it,  and  no  power  known  to  the  constitution  till  the  state 
is  reconstructed  can  do  it  without  due  process  of  law,  ex- 
cept the  national  convention.  Should  the  president  do  any 
of  the  things  supposed,  he  would  both  abuse  the  power  he 
has  and  usurp  power  that  he  has  not,  and  render  himself 
liable  to  impeachment.  There  are  many  things  very  prop- 
er, and  even  necessary  to  be  done,  which  are  high  crimes 
when  done  by  an  improper  person  or  agent.  The  duty  of 
the  president,  when  tnere  are  steps  to  be  taken  or  things  to 
be   done  which  he  believes  ver^  necessary,  but  which  are 
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not  within  his  competency,  is,  if  congress  is  not  in  session, 
to  call  it  together  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and 
submit  the  matter  to  its  wisdom  and  discretion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  late  rebellion  was  not  a 
merely  personal  but  a  territorial  rebellion.  In  such  a  re- 
bellion, embracing  eleven  states,  and,  excluding  slaves,  a 
population  of  at  least  seven  millions,  acting  under  an  organ- 
ized territorial  government,  preserving  internal  civil  order, 
supporting  an  army  and  navy  under  regularly  commissioned 
oincers,  and  carrying  on  war  as  a  sovereign  nation — ^in  such 
a  territorial  rebellion  no  one  in  particular  can  be  accused 
and  punished  as  a  traitor.  The  rebellion  is  not  the  work  of 
a  few  ambitious  or  reckless  leaders,  but  of  the  people,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  crime,  whether  civil  or  military,  is 
not  inaividual,  but  common  to  the  whole  territorial  people 
engaged  in  it ;  and  seven  millions,  or  the  half  of  them,  are 
too  many  to  hane,  to  exile,  or  even  to  disfranchise.  Their 
defeat  and  the  railure  of  their  cause  must  be  their  punish- 
ment. The  interest  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  civilized  world — it  mi^ht  almost  be  said  the 
law  of  nations— demands  their  permission  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  to  be  treated  according  to  their  future  merits,  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  American  people. 

The  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  has  much  relaxed 
from  its  former  severity  toward  political  offenders.     It  re- 

rs  with  horror  the  savage  cruelties  of  Great  Britain  to 
unfortunate  Jacobites,  after  theii*  defeat  under  Charles 
Edward,  at  Culloden,  in  1746,  her  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  United  Irishmen  in  1798,  and  her  brutality  to  the  mu- 
tinous Hindoos  in  1857-58 ;  the  harshness  of  Enssia  tow- 
ard the  insurgent  Poles,  defeated  in  their  mad  attempts  to 
recover  their  lost  nationality  ;  the  severity  of  Austria,  under 
Haynau,  toward  the  defeated  Mafiryars.  The  liberal  press 
kept  up  for  years,  especially  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  a  perpetual  howl  against  the  papal  and  Neapolitan 
governments  for  arresting  and  imprisoning  men  who  con- 
spired to  overthrow  them.  Louis  Kossuth  was  no  less  a 
traitor  than  Jefferson  Davis,  and  yet  the  United  States  solic- 
ited his  release  from  a  Turkish  prison,  and  sent  a  national 
ship  to  bring  him  hither  as  the  nation's  guest.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  held  from  the  tirst  "  the  right  of 
insurrection,"  and  have  given  their  moral  support  to  every 
insurrection  in  the  Old  or  New  World  they  discovered,  and  * 
for  them  to  treat  with  severity  any  portion  of  the  southern 
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seoeseionists,  who,  at  the  very  worst,  only  acted  on  the 
principles  the  nation  had  nuiformly  avowed  and  pro- 
nounced sacred,  would  bo  regarded,  and  justly,  by  the  civil- 
ized world,  as  little  less  than  infamous. 

Not  only  the  fair  fame,  but  the  interest  of  the  Union  for- 
bids any  severity  toward  the  people  lately  in  arms  against 
the  fl;overnment.  The  interest  of  the  nation  demands  not  the 
deatn  or  the  expulsion  of  the  secessionists,  and,  least  of  all, 
of  those  classes  proscribed  by  the  president's  proclamation 
of  the  29th  of  May,  1865,  nor  even  their  disfranchisement, 
perpetual  or  temporary ;  but  their  restoration  to  citizenship, 
and  their  loyal  cooperation  with  all  true-hearted  Americans, 
in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  whole  country  by  the 
civil  war.  ^  There  need  be  no  fear  to  trust  them.  Their 
cause  is  lost ;  they  may  or  may  not  regret  it,  but  lost  it  is, 
and  lost  for  ever.  They  appealed  to  the  ballot-box,  and  were 
defeated ;  they  appealed  from  the  ballot-box  to  arms,  to  war, 
and  have  been  again  defeated,  terribly  defeated.  They 
know  it  and  feel  it.  There  is  no  further  appeal  for  them ; 
the  judgment  of  the  court  of  last  resort  has  been  rendered, 
and  rendered  against  them.  The  cause  is  finished,  the  con- 
troversy closed,  never  to  be  reopened.  Henceforth  the 
Union  is  invincible,  and  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to 
renew  the  war  against  it.  Henceforth  their  lot  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  nation,  and  all  their  hopes  and  interests,  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  and  their  children's  children, 
depend  on  their  being  permitted  to  demean  themselves 
henceforth  as  peaceable  and  loyal  American  citizens.  -They 
must  seek  their  freedom,  greatness,  and  glory  in  the  freedom, 
greatness,  and  glory  of  tlie  American  republic,  in  which, 
after  all,  they  can  be  far  freer,  greater,  more  glorious  than 
in  a  separate  and  independent  confederacy.  AH  the  argu- 
ments and  considerations  urged  by  Union  men  against  their 
secession,  come  back  to  them  now  with  redoubled  force  to 
keep  them  henceforth  loyal  to  the  Union. 

They  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  nation,  and  the  nation  can- 
not afford  to  lose  them.  To  hang  or  exile  them,  and  depop- 
ulate and  suffer  to  run  to  waste  the  lands  they  had  culti- 
vated, were  sad  thrift,  sadder  than  that  of  deporting  four 
millions  of  negroes  and  colored  men.  To  exchange  only 
those  excepted  from  amnesty  and  pardon  by  President  John- 
son, embracing  some  two  millions  or  more,  the  very  pcurs 
BO/nioT  of  the  southern  population,  for  what  would  remain 
or  flock  in  to  supply  their  place,  would  be  only  the  exchange 
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of  Glaacns  and  Diomed,  gold  for  brass ;  to  disfranchise  them, 
confiscate  their  estates,  and  place  them  under  the  political 
control  of  the  freedmen,  lately  their  slaves,  and  the  ignorant 
and  miserable  "  white  trash,'*  wonld  be  simply  to  render  re- 
bellion chronic,  and  to  convert  seven  millions  of  Americans, 
willing  and  anxious  to  be  free,  loyal  American  citizens,  into 
eternal  enemies.  They  have  yielded  to  superior  numbers 
and  resources,  beaten,  but  not  disgraced ;  for  they  have,  even 
in  rebellion,  proved  themselves  what  they  are — real  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  the  product  of  the  American  soil,  the  free 
growth  of  the  American  republic,  and  to  disgrace  them  were 
to  disgrace  the  whole  American  character  and  people. 
The  wise  Bomans  never  allowed  a  triumph  to  a  Roman 

feneral  for  victories,  however  brilliant,  won  over  Boman& 
n  civil  war,  the  victory  won  by  the  government  troops  is 
held  to  be  a  victorv  for  the  country,  in  which  all  parties  are 
victors,  and  nobodfy  is  vanquished.  It  waa  as  truly  for  the 
good  of  the  secessionists  to  fail,  as  it  was  for  those  who  sus- 
tained the  government  to  succeed ;  and  the  government 
having  forced  their  submission  and  vindicated  its  own  au- 
thority, it  should  now  leave  them  to  enjoy,  with  others,  the 
victory  which  it  has  won  for  the  common  good  of  all. 
When  war  becomes  a  stern  necessity,  when  it  breaks  out, 
and  while  it  lasts,  humanity  requires  it  to  be  wa^d  in 
earnest,  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  made  as  damaging,  as 
distressful  to  the  enemy  as  tne  laws  of  civilized  nations  per- 
mit. It  is  the  way  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close,  and  to  save 
life  and  property.  But  when  it  is  over,  when  the  enemy 
submits,  and  peace  returns,  the  vanquished  should  be  treat- 
ed with  gentleness  and  love.  Ko  rancor  should  remain,  no 
vengeance  should  be  sought ;  they  who  met  in  mortal  con- 
flict on  the  battle-field  should  be  no  longer  enemies,  but  em- 
brace as  comrades,  as  friends,  as  brothers.  None  but  a  cow- 
ard kicks  a  fallen  foe ;  a  brave  people  is  generous,  and  the 
victors  in  the  late  war  can  afford  to  oe  generous  generously. 
They  fought  for  the  Union,  and  the  Union  has  no  longer  an 
enemy ;  their  late  enemies  are  willing  and  proud  to  be  their 
countrymen,  fellow-citizens,  and  friends ;  and  they  should 
look  to  it  that  small  politicians  do  not  rob  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  by  unnecessary  and  ill-timed  severity  to  the 
submissive,  of  the  glory  of  being,  as  they  are.  a  great,  noble, 
chivalric,  generous,  and  magnanimous  people. 

The  government  and  the  small  politicians,  who  usually 
are  the  most  influential  with  all  governments,  should  re- 
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member  that  none  of  the  secessionists,  however  mncb  in  er- 
ror they  have  been,  have  committed  the  moral  crime  of 
treason.  They  held,  with  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  and  on  that  doc- 
trine they  had  a  right  to  secede,  and  liave  committed  no 
treason,  been  gnilty  of  no  rebellion.  That  was,  indeed,  no 
reason  why  the  government  should  not  use  all  its  force,  if 
necessary,  to  preserve  the  national  nnity  and  the  integrity 
of  the  national  domain;  but  it  is  areasou,  anda  sufiScient 
reason,  why  no  penalty  of  treason  should  be  inflicted  on  se- 
cessionists or  their  leadei*8,  after  their  submission,  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as  that  to 
which  they  owe  allegiance.  None  of  the  secessionists  have 
been  rebels  or  traitors,  except  in  outward  act,  and  there  can, 
after  the  act  has  ceased,  be  no  just  punishment  where  there  has 
been  no  criminal  intent.  Treason  is  the  highest  crime,  and  de- 
serves exemplary  punishment ;  but  not  wliere  there  has  been 
no  treasonable  intent,  where  they  who  committed  it  did  not 
believe  it  was  treason,  and  on  principles  held  bv  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen,  and  by  the  party  that  had  generally 
held  the  government,  there  really  was  no  treason.  Concede 
state  sovereignty,  and  Jefferson  Davis  was  no  traitor  in  the 
war  he  made  on  the  United  States,  for  he  made  none  till  his 
state  had  seceded.  He  could  not  then  be  arraigned  for  his 
acts  after  secession,  and  at  most,  only  for  conspiracy,  if  at 
all,  before  secession. 

But,  if  you  permit  all  to  vote,  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  state,  who,  under  the  old  electoral  law,  have  the  elective 
franchise,  you  throw  the  state  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  been  disloyal  to  the  Union.  If  so,  and  you  cannot 
trust  them,  the  remedy  is  not  in  disfranchising  the  majority, 
but  in  prohibiting  reorganization  and  in  holding  the  terri- 
torial people  still  longer  under  the  provisional  government, 
civil  or  military.  The  old  electoral  law  disqusJifies  all  who 
have  been  convicted  of  treason  either  to  the  state  or  to  the 
United  States,  and  neither  congress  nor  the  executive  can 
declare  any  others  disqualified  on  account  of  disloyalty.  But 
you  must  throw  the  state  into  the  hands  of  those  who  took 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  rebellion,  if  you  recon- 
struct the  state  at  all,  for  they  are  undeniably  the  great  body 
of  the  territorial  people  in  all  the  states  that  seceded.  These 
people  having  submitted,  and  declared  their  intention  to  re- 
construct the  state  as  a  state  in  the  Union,  you  must  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  are  con- 
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victed  of  a  disqualifying  crime  by  dae  prooess  of  law,  before 
you  ean  disfranchise  them.  It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct 
any  one  of  the  disorganized  states  with  those  alone,  or  as 
the  dominant  party,  who  have  adhered  to  the  Union  through- 
out the  fearful  struggle,  as  self-governing  states.  The  state, 
resting  on  so  small  a  portion  of  the  people,  would  have  no 
internal  strength,  no  self-sunport,  and  could  stand  only  as 
upheld  by  federal  arms,  which  would  greatly  impair  the  free 
and  healthy  action  of  the  whole  American  system. 

The  government  attempted  to  do  it  in  Virginia,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  before  the  rebellion  was  suppress* 
ed,  but  without  authority  and  without  success.  The  organ* 
izations,  eflected  at  ^reat  expense,  and  sustained  only  by  mili- 
tary force,  were  neither  states  nor  state  governments,  nor 
ca{)able  of  being  made  so  bv  any  executive  or  congressional 
action.  If  the  disorganized  states,  as  the  government  held, 
were  still  states  in  the  Union,  these  organizations  were  fla- 
grantly revolutionary,  as  effected  not  only  without,  but  in  de- 
tiance  of  state  authority ;  if  they  ha4  seceded  and  ceased  to 
be  states,  as  was  the  fact,  they  were  equally  unconstitutional 
and  void  of  authority,  because  not  created  by  the  free  suf- 
frage of  the  territorial  people,  who  alone  are  competent  to 
constnict  or  reconstruct  a  state. 

If  the  unionists  had  retained  the  state  organization  and 

fovernment,  however  small  their  number,  they  would  have 
eld  the  state,  and  the  government  would  have  been  bound 
to  recognize  and  to  de^nd  them  as  such  with  all  tlie  force 
of  the  Union.  The  rebellion  would  then  have  been  person- 
al, not  territorial.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  state 
organization,  the  state  government,  the  whole  state  author- 
ity rebelled,  made  the  rebellion  territorial,  not  personal,  and 
left  the  Unionists,  very  respectable  persons  assuredly,  re- 
siding, if  they  remained  at  home,  in  rebel  territory,  traitors 
in  the  eyes  of  their  respective  states,  and  shorn  of  all  political 
statics  or  rights.  Their  political  status  was  simply  that  of 
the  old  loyalists,  or  adherents  of  the  British  crown  in  the 
American  war  for  independence,  and  it  was  as  absurd  to  call 
them  the  state,  as  it  would  have  been  for  Great  Britain  to 
have  called  the  old  Tories  the  colonies. 

The  theory  on  which  the  government  attempted  to  re- 
organize the  disorganized  states  rested  on  two  false  assump- 
tions :  first,  that  the  people  are  personally  sovereign ;  and, 
second,  that  all  the  power  of  the  Union  vests  in  the  general 
government.     The  tirst,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  principle  of 
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80-ca1]ed  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  embodied  in  the  famous 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  j^ve  birth,  in  opposition,  to  the 
Republican  party  of  1856.  The  people  are  sovereign  only 
as  the  state,  and  the  state  is  inseparable  from  the  domain. 
The  Unionists  without  the  state  government,  without  any 
state  organization,  could  not  hold  the  domain,  which,  when 
tlie  state  organization  is  gone,  escheats  to  the  United  States, 
that  is  to  say,  ceases  to  exist.  The  American  democracy  is 
territorial,  not  personal. 

The  ^neral  government,  in  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  is 
indeed  m vested,  for  war  purposes,  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Union.  This  is  the  war  power.  But,  though  apparently 
unlimited,  the  war  power  Is  yet  restricted  to  war  pnrpoaes, 
and  expires  by  natural  limitation  when  peace  returns ;  and 
peace  returns,  in  a  civil  war,  when  the  rebels  have  thrown 
down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  the  national  authority, 
and  without  any  formal  declaration.  During  the  war,  or 
while  the  rebellion  lasts,  it  can  suspend  the  civil  courts,  the 
xsivil  laws,  the  state  constitutions,  any  thing  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  war — ^and  of  the  necessity  the  military  author- 
ities are  the  judges :  but  it  cannot  abolish,  abrogate,  or  re- 
cohetitnte  thim.'^n  the  return  of  peac^  thef  re^ve  of 
themselves  in  all  their  vigor.  The  emancipation  proclama- 
tion of  the  president,  if  it  emancipated  the  slaves  m  certain 
states  and  parts  of  states,  and  if  those  whom  it  emancipated 
could  not  be  reenslaved,  did  not  anywhere  abolish  slavery, 
or  change  the  laws  authorizing  it ;  and  if  the  government 
should  be  sustained  by  congress  or  by  the  supreme  court  in 
counting  the  disorganized  states  as  states  in  the  Union,  the 
legal  status  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Maryland,  and  perhaps  Missouri,  is  what  it  was 
before  the  war.* 

The  government  undoubtedly  supposed,  in  the  reconstruc- 
tions it  attempted,  that  it  was  acting  under  the  war  power ; 
but  as  reconstruction  can  never  be  necessarv  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  as  it  is  in  its  very  nature  a  work  oi  peace,  incapa- 
ble of  being  effected  by  military  force,  since  its  validity  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  being  the  free  action  of  the  territorial 
people  to  be  reconstructed,  the  ^neral  government  had  and 
could  have,  with  regard  to  it,  only  its  orainary  peace  powers. 
Beconstruction  \%  jx^re  pucis^  not  jure  heUi. 

*This  was  the  case  in  August,  186S.  It  may  be  quite  otherwise  be- 
fore these  pages  see  the  light. 
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Tet  such  illegal  organizations,  though  they  are  neither 
states  nor  state  governments,  and  incapable  of  being  legal- 
ized by  any  action  of  the  executive  or  of  congress,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  legalized  by  being  indorsed  or  acquiesced 
in  by  the  territorial  people.  They  are  wrong,  as  are  all 
usurpations ;  they  are  undemocratic,  inasmuch  as  they  at- 
tempt  to  give  the  minority  the  power  to  rale  the  majority ; 
they  are  oangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  place  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  that  can  stand  only  as  supported  by  the 
general  government,  and  thus  destroy  the  proper  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  state,  and  open  the  door  to  corrup- 
tion, tend  to  keep  alive  rancor  and  iU  feeling,  and  to  retard 
the  period  of  complete  pacification,  which  might  be  effected 
in  three  months  as  well  as  in  tliree  years,  or  twenty  years ; 
yet  they  can  become  legal,  as  other  governments  illegal  in 
their  origin  become'  legal,  with  time  and  popular  acqui- 
escence. The  right  way  is  always  the  shortest  and  easiest ; 
but  when  a  government  must  oftener  follow  than  lead  the 

{)ublic,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  hit  the  right  way,  and  still 
ess  easy  to  take  it.  'the  general  instincts  of  the  people  are 
right  as  to  the  end  to  be  gained,  but  seldom  ri^ht  as  to  the 
means  of  gaining  it ;  and  politicians  of  the  Union  party,  as 
well  as  of  the  late  secession  party,  have  an  eye  in  recon- 
structing, to  the  future  political  control  of  the  state  when 
it  is  reconstructed. 

The  secessionists,  if  permitted  to  retain  their  franchise, 
would,  even  if  they  accepted  abolition,  no  doubt  reorgan- 
ize their  respective  states  on  the  basis  of  white  suffrage, 
and  so  woum  the  Unionists,  if  left  to  themselves.  There  is 
no  party  at  the  South  prepared  to  adopt  negro  suffrage,  and 
there  would  be  none  at  the  North  if  the  negroes  constituted 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  As  the  recon- 
struction of  a  state  cannot  be  done  under  the  war  power, 
the  general  government  can  no  more  enfranchise  than  it  can 
disfranchise  any  portion  of  the  territorial  people,  and  the 
(]^uestion  of  negro  suffrage  must  be  left,  where  the  constitu- 
tion leaves  it— to  the  states  severally,  each  to  dispose  of  it 
for  itself.  Negro  suffrage  will,  no  doubt,  come  in  time,  as 
soon  as  the  freedmen  are  prepared  for  it,  and  the  danger  is 
that  it  will  be  attempted  too  soon. 

It  would  be  a  convenience  to  have  the  negro  vote  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  states  disorganized  by  secession,  for 
it  would  secure  their  reconstruction  with  anti-slavery  con- 
stitutions, and  also  make  sure  of  the  proposed  anti-slavery 
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arnendment  to  the  constitntion  of  the  United  States ;  but 
there  is  no  power  in  congress  to  enfranchise  the  negroes  in 
the  states  needing  reconstruction,  and,  once  assured  of  their 
freedom,  the  freedmen  would  care  little  for  the  Union,  of 
which  they  understand  nothing.  They  would  vote,  for  the 
most  part,  with  their  former  masters,  their  employers,  the 
wealthier  and  more  intelligent  classes,  whether  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal ;  for,  as  a  rule,  these  will  treat  them  with  greater  per- 
sonal consideration  and  kindness  than  others.  The  dislike 
of  the  negro,  and  hostility  to  negro  equality,  increase  as  you 
descend  in  the  social  scale.  The  freedmen,  without  politi- 
cal instruction  or  experience,  who  liave  had  no  country,  no 
domicile,  understand  nothing  of  loyalty  or  of  disloyalty. 
They  have  strong  local  attachments,  but  they  can  have  no 

J  patriotism.  If  they  adhered  to  the  Union  in  the  rebellion, 
ought  for  it,  bled  for  it,  it  was  not  from  loyalty,  but  be- 
cause they  knew  that  their  freedom  could  come  only  from 
the  success  of  the  Union  arms.  That  freedom  secured, 
they  have  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  Union,  and  their  lo- 
cal attachments,  personal  associations,  habits,  tastes,  likes,  and 
dislikes,  are  southern,  not  northern.  In  any  contest  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  they  would  take,  to  a  man,  the 
southern  side.  After  the  taunts  of  the  women,  the  captured 
soldiers  of  the  Union  found,  until  nearly  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  nothing  harder  to  bear,  when  marched  as  prisoners 
into  Richmond,  than  the  antics  and  hootings  of  the  negroes. 
Ne^ro  suffrage  on  the  score  of  loyalty,  is  at  best  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Union,  and  as  the  elective  franchise  is 
not  a  natural  right,  but  a  civil  trust,  the  friends  of  the  negro 
should,  for  the  present,  be  contented  with  securing  him 
simply  equal  rights  of  person  and  property. 


OHAFTEB  XrV. — ^POLmOAX  TENDENCIES. 

The  most  marked  political  tendency  of  the  American 
people  has  been,  since  1825,  to  interpret  their  government 
as  a  pure  and  simple  democracy,  and  to  shift  it  from  a  ter- 
ritorial to  a  purely  popular  basis,  or  from  the  people  as  the 
state,  inseparably  united  to  the  national  territory  or  domain, 
to  the  people  as  simply  population,  either  as  individuals  or 
as  the  race.  Their  tendency  has  unconsciously,  therefore, 
been  to  change  their  constitution  from  a  republican  to  a 
despotic,  or  from  a  civilized  to  a  barbaric  constitution. 
YoL,  xvni— u 
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The  American  constitution  is  democratic,  in  the  sense 
that  the  people  are  sovereign ;  that  all  laws  and  public  acts 
run  in  their  name ;  that  the  rulers  are  elected  by  tliem,  and 
are  responsible  to  them ;  but  they  are  the  people  territori- 
ally constituted  and  fixed  to  the  soil,  constituting  what  Mr. 
Disraeli,  with  more  propriety  perhaps  than  he  thmks,  calls  a 
'*  territorial  democracy."  To  this  territorial  democracy, 
the  real  American  democracy,  stand  opposed  two  other 
democracies — ^the  one  personal  and  the  otner  humanitarian 
— each  alike  hostile  to  civilization,  and  tending  to  destroy 
the  state,  and  capable  of  sustaining  government  only  on 
principles  common  to  all  despotisms. 

In  every  man  there  is  a  natural  craving  for  personal  free- 
dom and  unrestrained  action — a  strong  desire  to  be  himself, 
not  another — to  be  his  own  master,  to  go  when  and  whore 
he  pleases,  to  do  what  he  chooses,  to  take  what  he  wants, 
wherever  he  can  find  it,  and  to  keep  what  he  takes.  It  is 
strong  in  all  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  at  once  pastoral  and 
predatory,  and  is  seldom  weak  in  our  bold  frontier-men,  too 
often  real  ^^  border  ruffians."  It  takes  different  forms  in 
different  stages  of  social  development,  but  it  everywhere 
identifies  liberty  with  power.  Bestricted  in  its  enjoyment 
to  one  man,  it  makes  him  chief,  chief  of  the  family,  the 
tribe,  or  the  nation  ;  extended  in  its  enjoyment  to  the  few,  it 
founds  an  aristocracy,  creates  a  nobility — for  nobleman  meant 
originally  only  freeman,  as  it  does  still  with  the  Magyars; 
extended  to  the  many,  it  founds  personal  democracy,  a 
simple  association  of  individuals,  in  which  all  are  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  no  restraint  is  imposed  on  any 
one's  action,  will,  or  inclination,  without  his  own  consent, 
express  or  copstructive.  This  is  the  so-called  Jeffersonian 
democracy,  in  which  government  has  no  powers  but  sudx  as 
it  derives  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  is  personal 
democracy  or  pure  individualism — philosophically  con- 
sidered, pure  egoism,  which  says,  "  I  am  God."  Under  this 
sort  of  oemocracy,  based  on  popular,,  or  rather  individual 
sovereignty,  expressed  by  politicians  when  they  call  the  elec- 
toral people,  half  serioiisly,  half  mockingly,  *"  the  sover- 
eigns,^ there  obviously  can  be  no  state,  ilo  social  rights  or 
civil  authority  ;  there  can  be  only  a  voluntary  association, 
league,  alliance,  or  confederation,  in  which  individuals  may 
fi*eely  act  together  as  long  as  they  find  it  pleasant,  conven- 
ient, or  useful,  but  from  which  they  may  separate  or  secede 
whenever  they  find  it  for  their  interest  or  tiieir  pleasure  to 
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do  so.  State  sovereignty  and  secession  are  based  on  the 
same  democratic  principle  applied  to  the  several  states  of 
the  Union  instead  of  individuals. 

The  tendency  of  this  sort  of  democracy  has  been  strong 
in  large  sections  of  the  American  people  from  the  first,  ana 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  government  originates  m  compact.  The  full 
realization  of  this  tendency,  which,  happily  is  impracticable 
save  in  theory,  would  be  to  render  every  man  independent 
alike  of  every  other  man  and  of  society,  with  full  right  and 
power  to  malce  his  own  will  prevail.  This  tendency  was 
strongest  in  the  slaveholding  states,  and  especially,  in  those 
states,  in  the  slaveholding  class,  which  were  the  American 
imitation  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  mediaeval  Europe ;  and  on 
this  side  the  war  just  ended  was,  in  its  most  general  expres- 
sion, a  war  in  defence  of  personal  democi*acy,  or  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  individually,  against  the  humanitarian 
democracy,  repi*esented  by  the  abolitionists,  and  the  terri- 
torial democracy,  represented  by  the  government.  This 
personal  democracy  has  been  signally  defeated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  late  confederacy,  and  can  hardly  again  become  strong 
enough  to  be  dangerous. 

But  the  humanitarian  democracy,  which  scorns  all  geo- 
graphical lines,  effaces  all  individualities,  and  professes  to 
plant  itself  on  humanity  alone,  has  acquired  by  the  war  new 
strength,  and  is  not  without  menace  to  our  future.  The 
solidarity  of  the  race,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  human 
life,  founds,  as  we  have  seen,  society,  and  creates  what  are 
called  social  rights,  the  rights  alike  of  society  in  regard  to 
individuals,  and  of  individuals  in  regard  to  society.  Terri- 
torial divisions  or  circumscriptions  found  particular  socie- 
ties, states,  or  nations ;  yet  as  the  i*ace  is  one,  and  all  its 
members  live  by  communion  with  God  through  it  and  by 
communion  one  with  another,  these  particular  states  or  na- 
tions are  never  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  but 
bound  together  by  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  so  that  there  is 
a  real  solidarity  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals — the  tnith 
underlying  Kossuth's  famous  declaration  of  '^  the  solidarity 
of  peoples." 

The  solidarity  of  nations  is  the  basis  of  international  law, 
binding  on  every  particular  nation,  and  which  every  civil- 
ized nation  recognizes,  and  enforces  on  its  own  subjects  or 
citizens,  through  its  own  courts,  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
own  municipal  or  national  law.     The  personal  or  individual 
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right  18  therefore  restricted  by  the  rights  of  society,  and  the 
rights  of  the  particular  society  or  nation  are  limited  by  in- 
ternational law,  or  the  rights  of  universal  society — the  truth 
the  ex-governor  of  Hungary  overlooked.  The  grand  error 
of  ^ntilism  was  in  denying  the  unity  and  therefore  the 
solidarity  of  the  race,  involved  in  its  denial  or  misconception 
of  the  unity  of  God.  It  therefore  was  never  able  to  assign 
any  solid  basis  to  international  law,  and  gave  it  only  a  con- 
ventional or  customary  authority,  thus  leaving  the  jus  gen- 
tiwn^  which  it  recognized  indeed,  without  any  real  founda- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  things,  or  authority  in  the  real 
world.  Its  real  basis  is  in  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  which 
has  its  real  basis  in  the  unity  of  God,  not  the  dead  or  abstract 
unity  asserted  by  the  oldEleatics,  the  Keo-Platonist8,orthe 
modem  Unitarians,  but  the  living  unity  consisting  in  the 
threefold  relation  in  the  divine  essence,  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  as  asserted  by  Christian  revelation,  and  be> 
lieved,  more  or  less  intelligently,  by  all  Christendom. 

The  tendency  of  the  southern  states  has  been  to  overlook 
tlie  social  basis  of  the  state,  or  the  rights  of  society  founded 
on  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and  to  make  all  rights  and 
powers  personal,  or  individual ;  and  as  only  the  white  race 
nas  been  able  to  assert  and  maintain  its  personal  freedom^ 
only  men  of  that  race  are  held  to  have  the  right  to  be  free. 
Hence  the  people  of  those  states  felt  no  scruple  in  holding; 
the  black  or  colored  race  as  slaves.  Liberty,  said  they,  is 
the  right  only  of  those  who  have  the  ability  to  assert  and 
maintain  it.  Let  the  negro  prove  that  he  has  this  ability  bv 
asserting  and  maintaining  his  freedom,  and  he  will  prove  his 
right  to  be  free,  and  that  it  is  a  gross  outrage,  a  manifest  in- 
justice, to  enslave  him ;  but,  till  then,  let  him  be  my  servant, 
which  is  best  for  hiqi  and  for  me.  Why  ask  me  to  free  him  ? 
I  shall  by  doing  so  only  change  the  form  of  his  servitude. 
Why  appeal  to  met  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  Nay,  is 
he  my  brother?  Is  this  negro,  more  like  an  ape  or  a  baboon 
than  a  human  being,  of  the  same  race  with  myself  t  I  be- 
lieve it  not.  But  in  some  instances  at  least,  my  dear  slave- 
holder, your  slave  is  literally  your  brother,  and  sometimes 
even  your  son,  bom  of  your  own  daughter.  The  tendency 
of  the  southern  democrat  was  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  race, 
as  well  as  all  obligations  of  society  to  protect  the  weak  and 
helpless,  and  therefore  all  trae  civil  society. 

At  the  North  there  has  been,  and  is  even  yet,  an  opposite 
tendency — a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  social  element,  to 
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overlook  the  territorial  basis  of  the  state,  and  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  individuals.  This  tendency  has  been  and  is 
strong  in  the  people  called  abolitionists.  The  American  ab- 
olitionist is  so  engrossed  with  the  unity  that  he  loses  the 
solidarity  of  the  race,  which  supposes  unity  of  race  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  individuals ;  and  fails  to  see  any  thing  legitimate 
and  authoritative  in  geographical  divisions  or  territorial  cir- 
cumscriptions. Back  of  these,  back  of  individuals,  he  sees 
humanity,  superior  to  individuals,  superior  to  states,  govern- 
ments, and  laws,  and  holds  that  he  mav  trample  on  them  all  or 
give  them  to  the  winds  at  the  call  of  humanity  or  "  the  high- 
er law."  The  principle  on  which  he  acts  is  as  indefensible 
as  the  personal  or  egoistical  democracy  of  the  slaveholders 
and  their  sympathizers.  Were  his  socialistic  tendency  to 
become  exclusive  and  realized,  it  would  found  in  the  name 
of  humanity  a  complete 'social  despotism,  which,  proving 
impracticable  from  its  very  generality,  would  breaK  up  in 
anarchy,  in  which  might  makes  right,  as  in  the  slaveholaer's 
democracy. 

The  abolitionists,  in  supporting  themselves  on  humanity 
in  its  generality,  regardless  of  individual  and  territorial 
rights,  can  recognize  no  state,  no  civil  authority,  and  there- 
fore are  as  much  out  of  the  order  of  civilization,  and  as 
much  in  that  of  barbarism,  as  is  the  slaveholder  himself. 
Wendell  Phillips  is  as  far  removed  from  true  Christian  civ- 
ilization as  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison is  as  much  of  a  barbarian  and  despot  in  principle  and 
tendency  as  Jefferson  Davis.  Hence  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  the  non-slaveholding  states,  weaded  to  American 
democracy  as  they  were  and  are,  could  never,  as  much  as 
they  detested  slavery,  be  induced  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  abolitionists,  and  their  apparent  union  in  the  late 
civil  war  was  accidental,  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  time  the  social  democracy  and  the  territorial  coincided, 
or  had  the  same  enemy.  The  great  body  of  the  loyal  people 
instinctively  felt  that  pure  socialism  is  as  incompatible  with 
American  democracy  as  pure  individualism;  and  the  aboli- 
tionists ai  J  well  aware  that  slavery  has  been  abolished,  not 
for  humanitarian  or  socialistic  reasons,  but  really  for  reasons 
of  state,  in  order  to  save  the  territorial  democracy.  The  ter- 
ritorial democracy  would  not  unite  to  eliminate  even  so  bar- 
baric an  element  as  slavery,  till  the  rebellion  gave  them  the 
constitutional  right  to  abolish  it ;  and  even  then  so  scrupu- 
lous were  they,  tliat  they  demanded  a  constitutional  amend- 
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ment,  bo  as  to  be  able  to  make  clean  work  of  it,  without  any 
blow  to  individual  or  state  rights. 

The  abolitionists  were  right  in  opposing  slavery,  but  not 
in  demanding  its  abolition  on  humanitarian  or  socialistic 
grounds.  Slavery  is  really  a  barbaric  element,  and  is  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  American  civilization.  The  whole  force 
of  the  national  life  opposes  it,  and  must  finally  eliminate  it, 
or  become  itself  extinct ;  and  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  their 
utter  want  of  sympathy  with  all  the  living  forces  of  modern 
civilization,  that  tne  leading  men  of  the  South  and  tibeir 
prominent  friends  at  the  North  really  persuaded  themselves 
that  with  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  they  could  effectually  re- 
sist the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  perpetuate  their  bar- 
baric democracy.  They  studied  the  classics,  they  admired 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  imagined  that  those  nations  became 
great  by  slavery,  instead  of  being  great  even  in  spite  of 
slavery.  They  failed  to  take  into  the  account  the  fact  that 
when  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory, 
all  contemporary  nations  were  also  slaveholding  nations,  and 
that  if  they  were  the  greatest  and  most  highly  civilized  na- 
tions of  their  times,  they  were  not  fitted  to  be  the  greatest 
and  most  highly  civilized  nations  of  all  times.  They  failed 
also  to  perceive  that,  if  the  Grsco-Roman  republic  did  not 
include  the  whole  territorial  people  in  the  political  people, 
it  yet  recognized  both  the  social  and  the  territorial  founda- 
tion of  the  state,  and  never  attempted  to  rest  it  on  pure  in- 
dividualism ;  they  forgot,  too,  that  Greece  and  Rome  both 
fell,  and  fell  precisely  through  internal  weakness  caused  by 
the  barbarism  within,  not  through  the  force  of  the  barba- 
rism beyond  their  frontiers.  The  world  has  changed  since 
the  time  when  ten  thousand  of  his  slaves  were  sacrificed  as 
a  religious  offeriog  to  the  manes  of  a  single  Roman  master. 
The  infusion  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  unity  and  soli- 
darity of  the  race  into  the  belief,  the  life,  the  laws,  the  juris- 
prudence of  all  civilized  nations,  has  doomed  slavery  and 
every  species  of  barbarism ;  but  this  our  slaveholding  coun- 
trymen saw  not. 

It  rarely  happens  that  in  any  controversy,  individual  or 
national,  the  real  issue  is  distinctly  presented,  or  the  pre- 
cise question  in  debate  is  clearly  and  distinctly  understood 
by  either  party.  Slavery  was  only  incidentally  involved  in 
the  late  war.  The  war  was  occasioned  by  the  collision  of 
two  extreme  parties  ;  but  it  was  itself  a  war  between  civil- 
ization  and   barbarism,   primarily   between  the  territorial 
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democracy  and  the  personal  democracy,  and  in  reality,  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  as  much  a  war  against  tlie  socialism  of 
the  abolitionist  as  a^inst  the  individualism  of  the  slaveholder. 
Yet  the  victory,  though  complete  over  the  former,  is  only 
half  won  over  the  latter,  for  it  has  left  the  humanitarian 
democracy  standing,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment  stronger 
than  ever.  The  socialistic  democracy  was  enlisted  by  the 
territorial,  not  to  strengtheii  the  government  at  home,  as  it 
imagines,  for  that  it  did  not  do,  and  could  not  do,  since  the 
national  instinct  was  even  more  opposed  to  it  than  to  the  per- 
sonal democracy ;  but  under  its  anti-slavery  aspect,  to  soiten 
the  hostility  of  foreign  powers,  and  ward  off  foreign  inter- 
vention, which  was  seriously  threatened.  The  populations 
of  Europe,  especially  of  France  and  England,  were  decid- 
edly anti-slavery,  and  if  the  war  here  appeared  to  them  a 
war,  not  solely  for  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity 
of  its  domain,  as  it  really  was,  in  which  they  took  and  could 
take  no  interest,  but  a  war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  their 
governments  would  not  venture  to  intervene.  This  was  the 
only  consideration  that'  weighed  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he 
himself  assured  the  author,  and  induced  him  to  issue  his 
emancipation  proclamation ;  and  Europe  rejoices  in  our 
victory  over  the  rebellion  only  so  far  as  it  has  liberated  the 
slaves,  and  honors  the  late  president  only  as  their  supposed 
liberator,  not  as  the  preserver  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
the  nation.  This  is  natural  enough  abroad,  and  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  government,  which 
had  become  absolutelv  necessary  to  save  the  republic  long 
before  it  was  adopted  ;  yet  it  is  not  as  the  emancipator  of 
some  two  or  three  millions  of  slaves  that  the  American 
patriot  cherishes  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but, 
aided  by  the  loyal  people,  generals  of  rare  merit,  and  troops 
of  unsurpassed  bravery  and  endurance,  as  the  saviour  of  the 
American  state,  and  the  protector  of  modem  civilization. 
His  anti-slavery  policy  served  this  end,  and  therefore  was 
wise,  but  he  adopted  it  with  the  greatest  possible  reluctance. 
There  were  greater  issues  in  tne  late  war  than  negro  sla- 
very or  negro  freedom.  That  was  only  an  incidental  issue, 
as  the  really  great  men  of  the  confederacy  felt,  who  to  save 
their  cause  were  willing  themselves  at  last  to  free  and  arm 
their  own  negroes,  and  perhaps  were  willing  to  do  it  even 
at  first.  This  fact  alone  proves  that  they  had,  or  believed 
they  had,  a  far  more  important  cause  than  the  preservation 
of  negro  slavery.     They  fought  for  personal  democracy, 
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under  the  form  of  state  sovereignty,  against  social  democ- 
racy ;  for  personal  freedom  and  independence  against  so- 
cial or  humanitarian  despotism  ;  and  so  far  their  cause  was 
as  good  as  that  against  which  they  took  up  arms ;  and  if 
they  had  or  could  have  fought  against  that,  without  fight- 
ing at  the  same  time  against  the  territorial,  the  real  Amer- 
ican, the  only  civilized  democracy,  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  not  socialism  nor  abolitionism  that  has  won  ; 
nor  is  it  the  Korth  that  has  conquered.  The  Union  itself 
has  won  no  victories  over  the  South,  and  it  is  both  histori- 
cally and  legally  false  to  say  that  the  South  has  been  sub- 
jugated. The  Union  has  preserved  itself  and  American  civ- 
ilization, alike  for  North  and  Souths  East  and  West.  Tlie 
armies  that  so  often  met  in  the  shock  of  battle  were  not 
drawn  up  respectively  by  the  North  and  South,  but  by  two 
rival  democracies,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  should  rule 
the  future.  They  were  the  armies  of  two  mutnall.y'  antag- 
onistic systems,  and  neither  army  was  clearly  and  distinctly 
conscious  of  the  cause  for  which  it  was  shedding  its  blood ; 
each  obeyed  instinctivel/  a  power  stronger  than  itself,  and 
which  at  best  it  but  dimly  discerned.  On  both  sides  the 
cause  was  broader  and  deeper  than  negro  slavery,  and  neither 
the  pro-slavery  men  nor  the  abolitionists  have  won.  The 
territorial  democi'acy  alone  has  won,  and  won  what  will 
prove  to  be  a  final  victory  over  the  purely  personal  de- 
mocracy, which  had  its  chief  seat  in  the  southern  states, 
though  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  The  danger  to 
American  democracy  from  that  Quarter  is  forever  removed, 
and  democracy  d  la  Rousseau  has  received  a  terrible  de- 
feat throughout  the  world,  though  as  yet  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing aware  of  it. 

JBut  in  this  world  victories  are  never  complete.  The  so- 
cialistic democracy  claims  the  victory  which  has  been  really 
won  by  the  territorial  democracy,  as  if  it  had  been  socialism, 
not  patriotism,  that  fired  the  hearts  and  nerved  the  arms  of 
the  brave  men  led  by  McGlellan,  Grant,  and  Sherman.  The 
humanitarians  are  more  dangerous  in  principle  than  the  ego- 
ists, for  they  have  the  appearance  of  ouilding  on  a  broader 
and  deeper  foundation,  of  being  more  Christian,  more  phil- 
osophic, more  generous  and  philanthropic ;  but  Satan  is 
never  more  successful  than  under  the  ^uise  of  an  angel  of 
ligHt.  His  favorite  guise  in  modem  times  is  that  ot  phi- 
lanthropy. He  is  a  genuine  humanitarian,  and  aims  to  per^ 
suade  trie  world  that  humanitarianism  is  Christianity,  and 
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that  man  is  God  ;  that  the  soft  and  charming  sentiment  of 
philanthropy  is  real  Christian  charity ;  and  he  dnpes  both 
individuals  and  nations,  and  makes  them  do  his  work,  when 
they  believe  they  are  earnestly  and  most  snccessfuUy  doing 
the  work  of  God.  Tour  leading  abolitionists  are  as  much 
affected  by  satanophany  as  your  leading  confederates,  nor 
are  they  one  whit  more  philosophical  or  less  sophistical. 
The  one  loses  the  race,  the  other  the  individual,  and  neither 
has  learned  to  apply  practically  that  fundamental  truth  that 
there  is  never  the  general  without  the  particular,  nor  the 
particular  withont  the  general,  the  race  without  the  indi- 
viduals, nor  individuals  without  the  race.  The  whole  race 
was  in  Adam,  and  fell  in  him,  as  we  are  taught  by  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  the  sin  of  the  race,  and  Adam 
was  an  individual,  as  we  are  tansht  in  the  fact  that  original 
sin  was  in  him  actual  or  personal  sin. 

The  humanitarian  is  carried  away  by  a  vague  generality, 
and  loses  men  in  humanity,  sacrifices' the  rights  of  men  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  secure  the  rights  of  man,  as  your  Calvinist 
or  his  brother  Jansenist  sacrifices  the  rights  of  nature  in 
onler  to  secure  the  freedom  of  grace,  i  esterday  he  agi- 
tated for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to-day  he  agitates  for  negro 
suffrage,  negro  equality,  and  announces  that  when  he  has 
secured  that  he  will  agitate  for  female  suffrage  and   the 

Suality  of  the  sexes,  forgetting  or  ignorant  that  the  relation 
equality  subsists  only  between  individuals  of  the  same 
sex ;  that  God  made  the  man  the  head  of  the  woman,  and 
the  woman  for  the  man,  not  the  man  for  the  woman. 
Having  obliterated  all  distinction  of  sex  in  politics,  in  so- 
cial, industrial,  and  domestic  arrangements,  he  must  go 
further,  and  agitate  for  equality  of  property.  But  since 
property,  if  recognized  at  all,  will  be  unequally  acquired 
and  distributed,  he  must  go  further  still,  and  agitate  for  the 
total  abolition  of  property,  as  an  injustice,  a  grievous  wrong, 
a  theft,  with  M.  !rroudhon,  or  the  Englishman  Godwin,  it 
is  unjust  that  one  should  have  what  another  wants,  or  even 
more  than  another.  What  right  have  you  to  ride  in  your 
coacli  or  astride  your  spirited  barb  while  I  am  forced  to 
trudge  on  foot )  Nor  can  our  humanitarian  stop  there.  In- 
dividuals are,  and  as  long  as  there  are  individuals  will  be,  un- 
equal :  some  are  handsomer  and  some  are  uglier,  some  wiser 
or  sillier,  more  or  less  gifted,  stronger  or  weaker,  taller  or 
shorter,  stouter  or  thinner  than  others,  and  therefore  some 
have  natural  advantages  which  others  have  not.     There  is 
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inequalitj,  therefore  injustice,  which  can  be  remedied  only 
bv  the  abolition  of  all  mdividaalities,  and  the  reduction  of 
all  individuals  to  the  race,  or  humanity,  man  in  general.  He 
can  find  no  limit  to  his  agitation  this  side  of  vague  gener- 
ality, which  is  no  reality,  but  a  pure  nullity,  for  he  respects 
no  territorial  or  individual  circumscriptions,  and  must  re- 
sard  creation  itself  as  a  blunder.  This  is  not  fancy,  for  he 
has  gone  very  nearly  as  far  as  it  is  here  shown,  if  logical,  he 
must  go. 

The  danger  now  is  that  the  Union  victory  will,  at  home 
and  abroad,  be  interpreted  as  a  victory  won  in  the  interest 
of  social  or  humanitarian  democracy.  It  was  because  they 
regarded  the  war  waged  on  the  side  of  the  Union  as  waged 
in  the  interest  of  this  terrible  democracy,  that  our  bishops 
and  clergy  sympathized  so  little  with  the  government  m 

Srosecuting  it;  not,  as  some  imagined,  because  they  were 
isloyal,  hostile  to  American  or  territorial  democracy,  or  not 
heartily  in  favor  of  freedom  for  all  men,  whatever  their 
race  or  complexion.  They  had  no  wish  to  see  slavery  pro- 
longed, the  evils  of  which  they,  better  than  any  other  class 
of  men,  knew,  and  more  deeply  deplored  ;  none  would  have 
regretted  more  than  they  to  have  seen  the  Union  broken  up ; 
but  they  held  the  socialistic  or  humanitarian  democracy 
represented  by  northern  abolitionists  as  hostile  alike  to  the 
church  and  to  civilization.  For  the  same  reason  that  they 
were  backward  or  reserved  in  their  sympathy,  all  the  hu- 
manitarian sects  at  home  and  abroad  were  forward  and  even 
ostentatious  in  theirs.  The  Catholics  feared  the  war  might 
result  in  encouraging  la  repvhlique  dSmocratique  et  socials^ 
the  humanitarian  sects  trusted  that  it  would.  If  the  victory 
of  the  Union  should  turn  out  to  be  a  victory  for  the  hu- 
manitarian democracy,  the  civilized  world  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  applaud  it. 

That  there  is  some  danger  that  for  a  time  the  victory  will 
be  taken  as  a  victory  for  humanitarianism  or  socialism,  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny.  It  is  so  taken  now,  and  the  human- 
itarian party  throughout  the  world  are  in  ecstasies  over  it. 
The  party  claim  it.  The  European  socialists  and  red  repub- 
licans applaud  it,  and  the  Mazzinis  and  the  Garibaldis  inflict 
on  us  the  deep  humiliation  of  their  congratulations.  A  cause 
that  can  be  approved  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  Euro- 
pean liberals  must  be  strangely  misunderstood,  or  have  in  it 
some  infamous  element.  It  is  no  compliment  to  a  nation 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  men  who  assert  not  only 
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people-king,  bnt  people-god ;  and  those  Americans  who  are 
aelighted  with  them  are  worse  enemies  to  the  American 
democracy  than  ever  were  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  fellow 
conspiratora,  and  more  contemptible,  as  the  swindler  is  more 
contemptible  than  the  highwayman. 

Bat  it  is  probable  the  humanitarians  have  reckoned  with- 
out their  host.  Not  they  are  the  real  victors.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  the  victory,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  been  won  by  the  republic,  and  that  that  alone  has  tri- 
umphed. The  abolitionists,  in  so  far  as  they  asserted  the 
unity  of  the  race  and  opposed  slavery  as  a  denial  of  that 
unity,  have  also  won  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  denied  the  reality 
or  authority  of  territorial  and  individual  circumscriptions, 
followed  a  purely  socialistic  tendency,  and  sought  to  dissolve 
patriotism  into  a  watery  sentimentality  called  philanthropy, 
nave  in  reality  been  crushingly  defeated,  as  they  will  imd 
when  the  late  insurrectionary  states  are  fully  reconstructed. 
The  southern  or  egoistical  democrats,  so  far  as  they  denied 
the  unity  and  soliaarity  of  the  race,  the  rights  of  society 
over  individuals,  and  the  equal  rights  of  each  and  every  in- 
dividual in  face  of  the  state,  or  the  obligations  of  society  to 
protect  the  weak  and  help  the  helpless,  have  been  also  de- 
feated ;  but  so  far  as  they  asserted  personal  or  individual 
rights  which  society  neither  gives  nor  can  take  away,  and  so 
far  as  they  asserted,  not  state  sovereignty,  but  state  rights, 
held  independently  of  the  general  government,  and  wliich 
limit  its  authority  and  sphere  of  action,  they  share  in  the 
victory,  as  the  future  will  prove. 

European  Jacobins,  revolutionists,  conspiring  openly  or 
secretly  against  all  legitimate  authority,  whether  in  church 
or  state,  have  no  lot  or  part  in  the  victory  of  the  American 
people :  not  for  them  nor  for  men  with  their  nefarious  de- 
signs or  mad  dreams,  have  our  brave  soldiers  fought,  suf- 
fered, and  bled  for  four  years  of  the  most  terrible  war  in 
modern  times,  and  against  troops  as  brave  and  as  well  led  as 
themselves ;  not  for  them  has  the  country  sacrificed  a  mil- 
lion of  lives,  and  contracted  a  debt  of  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  besides  the  waste  and  destruction  that  it  will  take 
\year8  of  peaceful  industry  to  repair.  They  and  their  bar- 
baric democracy  have  been  defeated,  and  civilization  has  won 
its  most  brilliant  victory  in  all  history.  The  American  democ- 
racy has  crushed,  actually  or  potentially,  every  species  of 
barbarism  in  the  New  World,  asserted  victoriously  the  state, 
and  placed  the  government  definitively  on  the  side  of  legiti- 
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mate  authority,  and  made  its  natural  association  henceforth 
with  all  civilized  governments — not  with  the  revolutionary 
movements  to  overthrow  them.  The  American  people  will 
always  be  progressive  as  well  as  conservative ;  but  they  have 
learned  a  lesson,  which  they  much  needed,  against  false 
democracy:  civil  war  has  taught  them  that  '^the  sacred 
right  of  msurrection "  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  demo- 
cratic state  as  in  an  aristocratic  or  a  monarchical  state;  and  that 
the  government  should  always  be  clothed  with  ample  authori- 
ty to  arrest  and  punish  whoever  plots  its  destruction.  They 
must  never  be  delighted  again  to  have  their  government 
send  a  national  ship  to  bring  hither  a  noted  traitor  to  his 
own  sovereign  as  the  nation's  guest.  The  people  of  the 
northern  states  are  hardly  less  responsible  for  the  late  rebel- 
lion than  the  people  of  the  southern  states.  Their  press 
had  taught  them  to  call  every  government  a  tyranny  that 
refused  to  remain  quiet  while  the  traitor  was  cutting  its 
throat  or  assassinating  the  nation,  and  they  had  nothing  but 
mad  denunciations  of  the  papal,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Nea- 
politan governments  for  tneir  severity  against  conspirators 
and  traitors.  But  their  own  government  has  found  it  nec- 
essary for  the  public  safety  to  be  equally  arbitrary,  prompt, 
and  severe,  and  they  will  most  likely  require  it  hereafter  to 
cooperate  with  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  in  ad- 
vancing civilization,  instead  of  lending  all  its  moral  support, 
as  heretofore,  to  the  Jacobins,  revolutionists,  socialists,  and 
humanitarians,  to  bring  back  the  reign  of  barbarism. 

The  tendency  to  individaalism  has l)een  sufficiently  check- 
ed by  the  failure  of  the  rebellion,  and  no  danger  from*  the  dis- 
integrating element,  either  in  the  particular  state  or  in  the 
United  States,  is  henceforth  to  be  apprehended.    But  the  ten- 
dency in  the  opposite  direction  may  give  the  American  state 
some  trouble.    This  tendency  now  is,  as  to  the  Union,  consol- 
idation, and  as  to  the  particular  state,  humanitarianism,  social- 
ism, or  centralized  democracy.     Yet  this  tendency,  though 
it  may  do  much  mischief,  will  hardly  become  exclusive. 
The  states  that  seceded,  when  restored,  will  always,  even  in 
abandoning  state  sovereignty,  resist  it,  and  still  assert  state 
rights.    When  these  states  are  restored  to  their  normal  posi- 
tion, they  will  always  be  able  to  protect  themselves  against 
any  encroachments  on  their  special  rights  by  the  general 
government.     The  constitution,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government,  provides  the  states  severally  with 
ample  means  to  protect  their  individuality  against  the  central* 
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izing  tendency  of  the  general  government,  however  strong 
it  may  be. 

The  war  has,  no  doubt,  had  a  tendency  to  sti'engthen  the 
general  government,  and  to  cause  the  people,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, to  look  upon  it  as  the  suprame  and  exchidve  national 
government,  and  to  regard  the  several  state  governments  as 
subordinate  instead  of  coordinate  governments.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  executive,  since  the  outbreak, of  the  re- 
bellion, has  proceeded  throughout  on  that  supposition,  and 
hence  his  extraordinary  assumptions  of  power ;  but  when 
once  peace  is  fully  reestablished,  and  the  states  have  all  re- 
sumed their  normal  position  in  the  Union,  every  state  will 
be  found  prompt  enough  to  resist  any  attempt  to  encroach 
on  its  constitutional  rights.  Its  instinct  of  self-preservation 
will  lead  it  to  resist,  and  it  will  be  protected  by  both  its  own 
judiciary  and  that  of  the  United  States. 

T)ie  danger  that  the  general  government  will  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  states  is  far  less  than  the  danger  that  the  exec- 
utive will  usurp  all  the  powers  of  congress  and  the  judici- 
ary. Congress,  during  ttie  rebellion,  clothed  the  president, 
as  far  as  it  could,  with  dictatorial  powers,  and  these  powers 
the  executive  continues  to  exercise  even  after  the  reoellion 
is  suppressed.  They  were  given  and  held  under  the  rights  of 
war,  and  for  war  purposes  only,  and  expired  by  natural  lim- 
itation when  the  war  ceased ;  but  the  executive  forgets  this, 
and,  instead  of  calling  congress  together  and  submitting  the 
work  of  reconstruction  of  the  states  that  seceded  to  its  wis- 
dom and  authority,  undertakes  to  reconstruct  them  himself, 
as  if  he  were  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and  the  people  seem  to 
like  it.  He  might  and  should,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy,  govern  them  as  military  departments, 
by  his  lieutenants,  till  congress  could  either  create  provis- 
ional civil  governments  for  them  or  recognize  them  as  self- 
governing  states  in  the  Union ;  but  he  has  no  right,  under 
me  constitution  nor  under  the  war  power,  to  appoint  civil 

fovernors,  permanent  or  provisional ;  and  every  act  he  has 
one  in  regard  to  reconstruction  is  sheer  usurpation,  and 
done  without  authority  and  without  the  slightest  plea  of  ne- 
cessity. His  acts  in  this  respect,  even  if  wise  and  just  in 
themselves,  are  inexcusable,  because  done  by  one  wno  has 
no  legal  right  to  do  them.  Yet  his  usurpation  is  apparently 
sustained  by  public  sentiment,  and  a  deep  wound  is  inflicted 
on  the  constitution,  which  will  be  long  in  healing. 
The  danger  in  this  respect  is  all  the  greater  because  it  did 
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not  originate  with  the  rebellion,  bat  had  manifested  itself 
for  a  long  time  before.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  congress  to  throw  as  much  of  the  ousiness  of 
government  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
The  patronage  the  executive  wields,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
is  so  large  that  he  has  indirectly  an  almost  supreme  control 
over  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  For  this, which 
is,  and,  if  not  checked  will  contmue  to  be,  a  growing  evil, 
there  is  no  obvious  remedy,  unless  the  president  is  chosen 
for  a  longer  term  of  office  and  made  ineligible  for  a  second 
term,  and  the  mischievous  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office 
is  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
public.  Here  is  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ameri- 
can statesman.  But  as  to  the  usurpations  of  the  executive 
in  these  unsettled  times,  they  will  be  only  temporary,  and 
will  ceaae  when  the  states  are  all  restored.  They  are  abuses, 
but  only  temporary  abuses,  and  the  southern  states,  when 
restored  to  the  Union,  will  resume  their  rights  in  their  own 
sphere,  as  self-governing  communities,  and  legalize  or  undo 
tne  unwarrantable  acts  of  the  federal  executive. 

The  socialistic  and  centralizing  tendency  in  the  bosom  of 
the  individual  states  is  the  most  dangerous,  but  it  will  not 
be  able  to  become  predominant ;  for  philanthropy,  unlike 
charity,  does  not  begin  at  home,  and  is  powerless  unless  it 
operates  at  a  distance.  In  the  states  in  which  the  humani- 
tarian tendency  is  the  strongest,  the  territorial  democracy 
has  its  most  effective  organization.  Prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  the  American  people  had  asserted  popular 
sovereignty,  but  had  never  rendered  an  account  to  tnem- 
selves  in  what  sense  the  people  are  or  are  not  sovereign. 
They  had  never  distinguisned  the  three  sorts  of  democracy 
from  one  another,  asked  themselves  which  of  the  three 
is  the  distinctively  American  democracy.  For  them, 
democracy  was  democracy,  and  those  who  saw  dangers 
ahead  sought  to  avoid  them  either  by  exaggerating  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  exclusive  tendencies,  or  else  by  restrain- 
ing democracy  itself  through  restrictions  on  suffrage.  The 
latter  class  began  to  distrust  universal  suffrage,  to  lose  faith 
in  the  people,  and  to  dream  of  modifying  the  American 
constitution  so  as  to  make  it  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
English  model.  The  war  has  proved  that  they  were  wrong, 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  people  have  saved 
the  national  unity  and  integrity  almost,  in  spite  of  their  gov- 
ernment.   The  general  government  either  was  not  disposed 
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or  was  afraid  to  take  a  decided  stand  against  secession,  till 
forced  to  do  it  by  the  people  themselves.  No  wise  American 
can  henceforth  distrust  American  democracy.  The  people 
may  be  tmsted.  So  mnch  is  settled.  Bat  as  the  two  ex- 
tremes were  equally  democratic,  as  the  secessionists  acted  in 
the  name  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  as  the  humanitarians 
were  not  unwilling  to  allow  separation,  and  would  not  and 
did  not  engage  in  the  war  against  secession  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union  and  the  integrity  of  the  national  domain,  the  con- 
viction becomes  irresistible  that  it  was  not  democracy  in  the 
sense  of  either  of  the  extremes  that  made  the  war  and  came 
out  of  it  victorious ;  and  hence  the  real  American  democ- 
racy must  differ  from  them  both,  and  is  neither  a  personal 
nor  a  humanitarian,  but  a  territorial  democracy.  The  true 
idea  of  American  democracy  thus  comes  out,  for  the  first 
time,  freed  from  the  two  extreme  democracies  which  have 
been  identified  with  it,  and  henceforth  enters  into  the  under- 
standings as  well  as  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  war  has 
enlightened  patriotism,  and  what  was  sentiment  or  in- 
stinct beconies  reason — a  well-defined,  a  clearly  understood 
constitutional  conviction. 

In  the  several  states  themselves  there  are  many  things  to 

frevent  the  socialistic  tendency  from  becoming  exclusive, 
n  the  states  that  seceded  sociidism  has  never  haa  a  foothold, 
and  will  not  gain  it,  for  it  is  resisted  by  all  the  sentiments, 
convictions,  and  habits  of  the  southern  people,  and  the 
southern  people  will  not  be  exterminated  nor  swamped  by 
migrations  either  from  the  North  or  from  Europe.  They 
are  and  always  will  be  an  agricultural  people,  and  an  agri- 
cultural people  are  and  always  will  be  opposed  to  socialistic 
dreams,  unless  unwittingly  led  for  a  moment  to  favor  it  in 
pursuit  of  some  special  object  in  which  they  take  a  pas- 
sionate interest.  The  worst  of  all  policies  is  that  of  hanging, 
exiling,  or  disfranchising  the  wealthy  landholders  oi  the 
South,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  poor  and  depressed  whites, 
shadowed  forth  in  the  executive  proclamation  of  the  29th  of 
May,  1865.  Of  course  that  policy  will  not  be  carried  out, 
and  if  the  negroes  are  enfranchised,  they  will  always  vote 
with  the  wealthy  landholding  class,  and  aid  them  in  resist- 
ing all  socialistic  tendencies.  The  humanitarians  will  fail 
for  the  want  of  a  good  social  grievance  against  which  they 
can  declaim. 

In  the  New-England  states  the  humanitarian  tendency  is 
strong  as  a  speculation,  but  only  in  relation  to  objects  at  a 
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distance.  It  is  aided  much  by  the  coDCfregational  constitn- 
tion  of  their  religion ;  yet  it  is  weak  at  home,  and  is  resisted 
practically  by  the  territorial  division  of  power.  New  Eng- 
land means  Massachusetts,  and  nowhere  is  the  subdivision  of 
the  powers  of  government  carried  further,  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  territorial  democracy  more  complete,  than  in  that 
state.  Philanthropy  seldom  works  in  private  against  private 
vices  and  evils :  it  is  effective  only  against  public  ^evances, 
and  the  further  they  are  from  home  and  the  less  its  right  to 
interfere  with  them,  the  more  in  earnest  and  the  more  effec- 
tive for  evil  does  it  become.  Its  nature  is  to  mind  every 
one's  business  but  its  own.  But  now  that  slavery  is  abol- 
ished, there  is  nowhere  in  the  United  States  a  social  griev- 
ance of  magnitude  enough  to  enlist  any  considerable  number 
of  the  people,  even  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  movement  to 
redress  it.  I^egro  enfranchisement  is  a  question  of  which 
the  humanitarians  can  make  something,  and  they  will  make 
the  most  of  it ;  but  as  it  is  a  question  that  each  state  will 
soon  settle  for  itself,  it  will  not  serve  their  purpose  of  pro- 
longed agitation.  They  could  not  and  never  dia  carry  away 
the  nation,  even  on  the  question  of  slavery  itself,  and  aboli- 
tionism had  comparatively  little  direct  influence  in  abolishing 
slavery ;  and  the  exclusion  of  negro  suffrage  can  never  w 
made  to  appear  to  the  American  people  as  any  thing  like  so 
great  a  grievance  as  was  slavery. 

Besides,  in  all  the  states  that  did  not  secede,  Catholics  are 
a  numerous  and  an  important  portion  of  the  population. 
Their  increasing  numbers,  wealth,  and  education  secure  them, 
as  much  as  the  majority  may  dislike  their  religion,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  influence,  and  it  is  idle  to  leave  them  out 
in  counting  the  future  of  the  country.  They  will,  in  a  very 
few  years,  be  the  best  and  most  thorouglily  educated  class  of 
the  American  people;  and,  aside  from  their  reli^on,  or 
rather,  in  consequence  of  their  religion,  the  most  learned, 
enlightened,  ana  intelligent  portion  of  the  American  popu- 
lation ;  and  as  much  as  they  iiave  disliked  the  abolitionists, 
they  have,  in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  contributed  their  full 
share  to  the  victory  the  nation  has  won.  The  best  things 
written  on  the  controversy  have  been  written  by  Catholics, 
and  Catholics  are  better  fitted  by  their  religion  to  compre- 
hend the  real  character  of  the  American  constitution  than' 
any  other  class  of  Americans,  the  moment  they  study  it  in 
the  light  of  their  own  theology.  The  American  constitution 
is  based  on  that  of  natural  society,  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
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race,  and  the  difference  between  natural  society  and  the 
chnrch  or  Christian  society  is,  that  the  one  is  initial  and  the 
other  teleologicaL  The  law  of  both  is  the  same ;  Catholics, 
as  sach,  must  resist  both  extremes,  because  each  is  exclusive, 
and  whatever  is  exclusive  or  one-sided  is  uncatholic.  If 
they  have  been  backward  in  their  sympathy  with  the  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  through  their  dislike  of  the  puritanic  spirit 
and  the  humanitarian  or  socialistic  elements  tney  detected  in 
the  Bepublican  party,  joined  with  a  prejudice  against  polit- 
ical and  social  negro  eauality.  But  their  church  every- 
where opposes  the  socialistic  movements  of  the  age,  all 
movements  in  behalf  of  barbarism,  and  they  may  always  be 
counted  on  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  socialistic  democracy. 
If  the  country  has  had  reason  to  complain  of  some  of  them 
in  the  late  war,  it  will  have,  in  the  future,  far  stronger  rea- 
son to  be  grateful ;  not  to  them,  indeed,  for  the  citizen  owes 
his  life  to  nis  country,  but  to  their  religion,  which  has  been 
and  is  the  grand  protectress  of  modern  society  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

From  the  origin  of  the  government  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  the  extension  of  suffrage,  and  to  exclude  both  birth 
and  private  property  as  bases  of  political  rights  or  franchises. 
This  tendencv  has  often  been  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  elective  franchise  is  a  natural  right ;  which  is  not  true, 
because  the  elective  franchise  is  a  political  power,  and  polit- 
ical power  is  always  a  civil  trust,  never  a  natural  right,  and 
the  state  judges  for  itself  to  whom  it  will  or  will  not  confide 
the  trust ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  normal 
tendency,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
American  civil  society,  which  rests  on  the  unity  of  the  race, 
and  public  instead  oi  private  property.  All  political  dis- 
tinctions founded  on  birth,  race,  or  private  wealth  are  anom- 
alies in  the  American  system,  and  are  necessarily  eliminated 
by  its  normal  developments.  To  contend  that  none  but 
property-holders  may  vote,  or  none  but  persons  of  a  partic- 
ular race  may  be  eniranchised,  is  un-American  and  contrary 
to  the  order  of  civilization  the  New  World  is  developing. 
The  only  qualification  for  the  elective  franchise  the  Ameri- 
can system  can  logically  insist  on  is  that  the  elector  belong 
to  the  territorial  people — that  is,  be  a  natural-bom  or  a  natu- 
ralized citizen,  be  a  major  in  full  possession  of  his  natural 
faculties,  and  unconvicted  of  any  infamous  offence.  The 
state  is  free  to  naturalize  foreigners  or  not,  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  it  judges  proper ;  but,  having  naturalized  them, 
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it  must  treat  them  as  standing  on  the  same  footing  witli 
natnral-bom  citizens. 

The  naturalization  question  is  one  of  great  national  im- 

f)ortance.  The  migration  of  foreigners  nither  has  added 
argely  to  the  national  population,  and  to  the  national  wealth 
and  resources,  but  less,  perhaps,  to  the  development  of  pa- 
triotism, the  puritj  of  elections,  or  the  wisdom  and  integnty 
of  the  government  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
perfect  narmony  between  the  national  territorial  democracy 
and  individuals  bom,  brought  up,  and  formed  under  a  polit- 
ical order  in  many  respects  widely  different  from  it ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  democracy,  in  its  objectionable 
sense,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  large  infusion 
of  naturalized  citizens.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  if 
the  laboring  classes,  in  whom  the  national  sentiment  ih 
usually  the  strongest,  had  been  composed  almost  wholly  of 
native  Americans,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  at  least  in 
the  cities,  large  towns,  and  villages,  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  persons  foreign  born,  tne  government  would  have 
found  far  less  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  depleted  ranks  of 
its  armies.  But  to  leave  so  large  a  portion  of  the  actual 
population  as  tlie  foreign-bom  residing  in  the  country  with- 
out the  rights  of  citizens,  would  have  been  a  far  graver 
evil,  and  would,  in  the  late  struggle,  have  given  the  victory 
to  secession.  There  are  great  national  advantages  derived 
from  the  migration  hither  of  foreign  labor,  and  if  the  migra- 
tion be  encouraged  or  permitted,  naturalization  on  easy  and 
liberal  terms  is  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  only  safe  policy.  The 
children  of  foreign-born  parents  are  real  Americans. 

Emigration  has,  also,  a  singular  effect  in  developing  the 
latent  powers  of  the  emigrant,  and  the  children  ef  emigrants 
are  usually  more  active,  more  energetic  than  the  children  of 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  country  among  whom  they  settle. 
Some  of  our  first  men  in  civil  life  have  been  sons  of  foreign- 
bom  parents,  and  so  are  not  a  few  of  our  greatest  and  most 
successful  generals.  The  most  successful  of  our  merchants 
liave  been  foreign-born.  The  same  thing  has  been  noticed 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  emigration  of  the  French  Hugue: 
nots  to  Holland,  Germanv,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  im- 
migration of  so  many  millions  from  the  Old  World  has,  no 
doubt,  given  to  the  American  people  much  of  their  bold, 
energetic,  and  adventurous  character,  and  made  them  a 
superior  people  on  the  whole  to  what  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.     This  has  nothing  to  do  with  superiority  or  in* 
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feriority  of  race  or  blood, 'bnt  is  a  natural  effect  of  breaking 
men  away  from  routine,  and  throwing  them  back  on  their 
own  individual  energies  and  personal  resources. 

Resistance  is  offered  to  negro  suffrage,  and  justly  too,  till 
the  recently  emancipated  slaves  have  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  freedom ;  but  that  resistance  cannot  long  stand 
berore  the  onward  progress  of  American  democracy,  which 
asserts  equal  rights  for  all,  and  not  for  a  race  or  class  only. 
Some  would  confine  suffra^  to  landholders,  or,  at  least,  to 
property-hplders ;  but  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  American 
idea,  and  is  a  relic  of  the  barbaric  constitution  which  founds 
power  on  private  instead  of  public  wealth.  Nor  are  proper- 
tv-owners  a  whit  more  likely  to  vote  for  the  public  good 
tnan  are  those  who  own  no  property  but  their  own  labor. 
The  men  of  wealth,  the  business  men,  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  bankers  and  brokers,  are  the  men  who  exert  the 
worst  influence  on  government  in  every  country,  for  they 
always  strive  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  advancing  their 
own  private  interests.  They  act  on  the  beautiful  maxim, 
"  Let  government  take  care  of  the  rich,  and  the  rich  will  take 
care  oi  the  poor,"  instead  of  the  far  safer  maxim,  ^'  Let  gov- 
ernment take  care  of  the  weak,  the  strong  can  take  care  of 
themselves."  Universal  suffrage  is  better  than  restricted 
suffrage,  but  even  universal  suffrage  is  too  weak  to  prevent 
private  property  from  having  undue  political  influence. 

The  evils  attributed  to  universal  suffrage  are  not  insepa- 
rable from  it,  and,  after  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  elevates  men 
of  an  inferior  class  to  those  elevated  by  restricted  suffrage. 
The  congress  of  1860,  or  of  1862,  was  a  fair  average  of  the 
wisdom,  the  talent,  and  the  virtue  of  the  country,  and  not 
inferior  to  that  of  1776,  or  that  of  1789  ;  and  the  executive 
during  the  rebellion  was  at  least  as  able  and  as  efficient  as 
it  was  during  the  war  of  1812,  far  superior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  France  during  the  Cri- 
ntean  war.  The  Crimean  war  developed  and  placed  in  high 
command,  either  with  the  English  or  the  French,  no  gener- 
als equal  to  Halleck,  Grant,  and  Sherman,  to  say  nothing  of 
others.  The  more  aristocratic  South  proved  itself,  in  both 
statesmanship  and  generalship,  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
territorial  democracy  of  the  North  and  West. 

The  great  evil  the  countrv  experiences  is  not  from  uni- 
versal suffrage,  but  from  what  may  be  called  rotation  in 
office.  The  number  of  political  aspirants  is  so  great  that, 
in  the  northern  and  western  states  especially,  the  represent- 
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atives  in  congrees  are  changed  every  two  or  four  years,  and 
a  member,  as  soon  as  he  has  acc^uired  the  experience  neces* 
sary  to  qaalify  him  for  his  position,  is  dropped,  not  throagh 
the  iickieuess  of  his  constituency,  bnt  to  give  place  to  an- 
other whose  aid  had  been  necessary  to  his  first  or  second 
election.  Employes  are  "rotated,"  not  because  they  are 
incapable  or  unfaitliful,  but  because  there  are  others  who 
want  their  places.  This  is  all  bad,  but  it  springs  not  from 
universal  suffrage,  but  from  a  wrong  public  opinion,  which 
might  be  corrected  by  the  press,  but  wnich  is  mainly  formed 
by  it.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  due  share  of  official  corrup- 
tion, but  not  more  than  elsewhere,  and  that  would  be  much 
diminished  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants, 
especially  in  the  higher  offices  of  the  government,  both 
general  and  state.  The  pay  to  the  lower  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  the  government,  and  to  the  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  army,  is  liberal,  and,  in  general, 
too  liberal ;  but  the  pay  of  the  higher  grades  in  both  the 
civil  and  military  service  is  too  low,  and  relatively  far  lower 
than  it  was  wheJ  the  government  was  first  organ'ized. 

The  worst  tendency  in  the  country,  and  which  is  not  en- 
couraged at  all  by  the  territorial  democracy,  manifests  itself 
in  hostility  to  the  military  spirit  and  a  standing  army.  The 
depreciation  of  the  military  spirit  comes  from  the  human- 
itarian or  sentimental  democracy,  which,  like  all  sentimen- 
talisms,  defeats  itself,  and  brings  about  the  very  evils  it 
seeks  to  avoid.  The  hostility  to  standing  armies  is  inher- 
ited from  England,  and  originated  in  the  quarrels  between 
kinff  and  parliament,  and  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  folly 
of  that  bundle'  of  antagonistic  forces  called  the  British  con- 
stitution. In  feudal  times  most  of  the  land  was  held  by 
military  service,  and  the  reliance  of  government  was  on  the 
feudal  militia ;  but  no  real  progress  was  made  in  eliminating 
barbarism  till  the  national  authority  got  a  regular  army  at 
its  command,  and  became  able  to  defend  itself  against  its 
enemies.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  English  civilization  has  not, 
upon  the  whole,  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by  substituting 
oarliamentary  for  royal  supremacy,  and  exchanging  the 
Stuarts  for  the  Ouelf s. 

No  nation  is  a  living,  prosperous  nation  that  has  lost  the 
military  spirit,  or  in  which  the  profession  of  the  soldier  is  not 
held  in  honor  and  esteem ;  and  a  standing  army  of  reason- 
able size  is  public  economy.  It  absorbs  m  its  ranks  a  class 
of  men  who  are  worth  more  there  than  anywhere  else ;  it  ere- 
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ates  honorable  places  for  gentlemen  or  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
without  wealth,  in  which  they  can  serve  both  themselves 
and  their  country.  Under  a  democratic  government  the 
most  serious  embarrassment  to  the  state  is  its  gentlemen,  or 
persons  not  disposed  or  not  fitted  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  hands,  more  necessary  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment than  in  any  other.  The  civil  service,  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine,  together  with  literature,  science,  and  art,  cannot 
absorb  the  miole  of  this  ever-increasing  class,  and  the  army 
and  navy  would  be  an  economy  and  a  real  service  to  the  state 
were  they  maintained  only  for  the  sake  of  the  rank  and  posi- 
tion they  give  to  their  officers,  and  the  wholesome  influence 
these  omcers  would  exert  on  society  and  the  politics  of  the 
country — ^this  even  in  case  there  were  no  wars  or  apprehen- 
sion of  wars.  They  supply  an  element  needed  in  alt  society, 
to  sustain  it  in  the  chivalric  and  heroic  spirit,  perpetually  en- 
dangered by  the  mercantile  and  political  spirit,  which  has  in 
it  always  something  low  and  sordid. 

But  wars  are  inevitable,  and  when  a  nation  has  no  sur- 
rounding nations  to  fight,  it  will,  as  we  have  just  proved, 
fight  itself.  When  it  can  have  no  foreign  war,  it  will  get 
up  a  domestic  war ;  for  the  human  animal,  like  all  animals, 
must  work  off  in  some  way  its  fighting  humor,  and  the  only 
sure  way  of  maintaining  peace  is  always  to  be  prepared  for 
war.  A  regular  standing  army  of  forty  thousand  men  would 
have  prevented  the  Mexican  war,  and  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand well-disciplined  and  efficient  troops  at  the  command  of 
the  president  on  his  inauguratioii  in  March,  1861,  would 
have  prevented  the  rebellion,  or  have  instantly  suppressed  it. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  land  army  of  even  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  naval  force  to  correspond,  would  have  been, 
in  simple  money  value,  only  a  tithe  of  what  the  rebellion 
has  cost  the  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  lives  that 
have  been  sacrificed — ^f  or  the  losses  on  the  rebel  side,  as  well 
as  those  on  the  side  of  the  government,  are  equally  to  be 
counted.  The  actual  losses  to  the  country  have  been  not 
less  than  six  or  eight  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly 
one-half  the  assessed  value  of  the  whole  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1860,  and  which 
has  only  been  partially  cancelled  by  actual  increase  of  proper- 
ty since.  To  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  will  re- 
quire a  heavier  sum  to  be  raised  annually  by  taxation,  twice 
over,  without  discharging  a  cent  of  the  principal,  than  would 
have  been  necessary  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy  adequate 
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to  the  protection  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  rebellion  is  now  suppressed,  and  if  the  government 
does  not  blunder  mnch  more  in  its  civil  efforts  at  pacifica- 
tion than  it  did  in  its  military  operations,  before  1868  things 
will  settle  down  to  their  normal  order ;  but  a  re^lar  army 
— not  militia  or  volunteers,  who  are  too  expensive — of  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  a  navy  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  Enjgland  or  France,  will  be  needed  as  a 
peace  establishment.  The  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
must  form  a  cadre  of  an  armv  of  three  times  that  number^ 
which  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  army  on  a  war  footing. 
Less  will  answer  neither  for  peace  nor  war,  for  the  nation 
has,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  maintain  henceforth  the  rank  of  a 
firet-class  military  and  maritime  power,  and  take  a  leading 
part  in  political  movements  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  hold  in  her  hand  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Canning  boasted  that  he  had  raised  up  the  New  World  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old :  a  vain  ooast,  for  he  simply 
weakened  Spain  and  gave  the  hegemony  of  Europe  to  Rus- 
sia, which  the  emperor  of  the  French  is  trying,  by  strength- 
ening Italy  and  Spain,  and  by  a  French  protectorate  in  Mex- 
ico, to  secui*e  to  France,  both  in  the  Old  W  orld  and  the  New 
— ^a  magnificent  dream,  but  not  to  be  realized.  His  uncle 
judged  more  wisely  when  he  sold  Louisiana,  left  die  New 
World  to  itself,  and  sought  only  to  secure  to  France  the 
hegemony  of  the  Old.  But  the  hegemony  of  the  New 
World  henceforth  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  she  will 
have  a  potent  voice  in  adjusting  the  balance  of  power  even 
in  Europe.  To  maintain  this  position,  which  is  imperative 
on  her,  she  must  always  have  a  large  armed  force,  either  on 
foot  or  in  reserve,  which  she  can  call  out  and  put  on  a  war 
footing  at  short  notice.  The  United  States  must  henceforth 
be  a  great  military  and  naval  power,  and  the  old  hostility  to 
a  standing  army,  and  the  old  attempt  to  bring  the  military 
into  disrepute  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  country  yield  to 
its  destiny. 

Of  the  several  tendencies  mentioned,  the  humanitarian 
tendency,  egoistical  at  the  South,  detaching  the  individual 
from  the  race,  and  socialistic  at  the  North,  absorbing  the  in- 
dividual in  the  race,  is  the  most  dangerous.  The  egoistical 
form  is  checked,  suflSciently  weakened  by  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels;  but  the  social  form  believes  that  it  has  triumphed, 
and  that  individuals  are  effaced  in  society,  and  the  states  in 
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the  Union.  Against  this,  more  especially  should  public 
opinion  and  American  statesmanship  be  now  dii'ectea,  and 
territorial  democracy  and  the  division  of  the  powers  of  gov-^ 
emment  be  asserted  and  vigorously  maintained.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  while  this  sociabstic  form  of  democracy  is  con- 
scious of  itself,  the  territorial  democracy  has  not  yet  arrived, 
as  the  Germans  say,  at  self  consciousness — Sdbsioewv^Ueyn 
— and  operates  only  instinctively.  All  the  dominant  theories 
and  sentimentalities  are  against  it,  and  it  is  only  Providence 
that  can  sustain  it. 


OHAFFBB  XV. — ^DSSHKT — POLTnOAL  AITD  BBLIOIOU8. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to  this  essay  that 
every  living  nation' receives  from  Providence  a  special  work 
or  mission  m  the  progress  of  society,  to  accomplish  which 
is  its  destiny,  or  the  end  for  which  it  exists ;  and  that  the 
special  mission  of  the  United  States  is  to  continue  and  com- 
plete in  the  political  order  the  Grseco-Roman  civilization. 

Of  all  the  states  or  colonies  on  this  continent,  the  Ameri- 
can republic  alone  has  a  destiny,  or  the  ability  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  civilization  of  the  race.  Canada  and  the  other 
British  provinces,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  Colom- 
bia and  Brazil,  and  the  rest  df  the  South  American  states, 
might  be  absorbed  in  the  United  States  without  being 
missed  by  the  civilized  world.  They  represent  no  idea,  ana 
the  work  of  civilization  could  go  on  without  them  as  well  as 
with  them.  If  they  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them.  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy  might  absorb  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  all  Asia  and  Africa,  without  withdrawing  a  single  laborer 
from  the  work  of  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  race ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  nations  themselves  can  severally  or 
jointly  advance  it  much  beyond  the  point  reached  by  the 
Koman  empire,  except  in  abolishing  slavery  and  including 
in  the  political  people  the  whole  territorial  people.  They 
can  only  develop  and  give  a  general  application  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Koman  constitution.  That  in- 
deed is  much,  but  it  adds  no  new  element  nor  new  combina- 
tion of  preexisting  elements.  But  nothing  of  this  can  be 
said  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Grseco-Eoman  civilization  is  found  the  state  proper, 
and  the  great  principle  of  the  territorial  constitution  of 
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power,  instead  of  the  persoual  or  tlie  ^nealo^ical,  the  patri- 
archal or  the  monarchical ;  and  yet  witn  true  civil  or  political 
principles  it  mixed  np  nearly  all  the  elements  of  the  bar- 
baric constitution.  The  gentile  system  of  Borne  recalls  the 
patriarchal,  and  the  relation  that  subsisted  between  the 
patron  and  his  clients  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
which  subsists  between  the  feudal  lord  and  his  retainers,  and 
may  have  had  the  same  origin.  The  three  tribes,  Ramnes, 
Quirites,  and  Luceres,  into  which  the  Roman  people  were 
divided  before  the  rise  of  the  plebs,  may  have  been,  as  Nie- 
buhr  contends,  local  not  genealogical,  in  their  origin,  but 
they  were  not  strictly  territorial  distinctions,  and  the  di- 
vision of  each  tribe  into  a  hundred  houses  or  gentes  was 
not  local,  but  personal,  if  not,  as  the  name  imphes,  genea- 
logical. No  doubt  the  individuals  or  families  composing  the 
house  or.  gens  were  not  all  of  kindred  blood,  for  the  orient- 
al custom  of  adoption,  so  frequent  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  ana  with  all  people  distributed  into  tribes, 
septs,  or  clans,  obtained  with  the  Romans.  The  adopted 
member  was  considered  a  child  of  the  house,  and  took 
its  name  and  inherited  its  goods.  Whether,  as  Niebuhr 
maintains,  all  the  free  gentiles  of  the  three  tribes  were 
called  patres  or  patricians,  or  whether  the  term  was  restrict- 
ed to  tne  heads  of  houses,  it  is  certain  that  the  head  of  the 
house  represented  it  in  the  senate,  and  the  vote  in  the  curies 
was  by  houses,  not  by  individusih enmcuse.  After  all,  prac- 
tically the  Roman  senate  was  hardly  less  an  estate  than  the 
English  house  of  lords,  for  no  one  could  sit  in  it  unless  a 
landed  proprietor  and  of  noble  blood.  The  plebs,  though 
outside  of  the  political  people  proper,  as  not  being  included 
in  the  three  tribes,  when  they  came  to  be  a  power  in  the  re* 
public  under  the  emperors,  and  the  old  distinction  of  plebs 
and  patricians  was  forgotten,  were  an  estate,  and  not  a  local 
or  territorial  people. 
The  republican  element  was  in  the  fact  that  the  land,  which 

Save  the  right  to  participate  in  political  power,  was  the 
omain  of  the  state,  and  the  tenant  held  it  from  the  state. 
The  domain  was  vested  in  the  state,  not  in  the  senator  nor 
the    prince,  and    was    therefore    resmMioa,  not    private 

Eroperty — the  first  grand  leap  of  the  human  race  from  bar- 
arism.  In  all  other  respects  the  Roman  constitution  was  no 
more  republican  than  the  feudal.  Athens  went  further  than 
Rome,  and  introduced  the  principle  of  territorial  democracy. 
The  division  into  demes  or  waras,  whence  comes  the  word 
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democracy^  was  a  real  territorial  division,  not  personal  noi 
genealogical.  And  if  the  eauality  of  all  men  was  not  recog- 
nized, all  who  were  inclndea  in  the  political  class  stood  on 
the  same  footing.  Athens  and  other  Greek  cities,  though 
conquered  by  Rome,  exerted  after  their  conquest  a  power- 
ful influence  X)n  Koinan  civilization,  which  became  far  more 
democratic  under  the  empero^  than  it  had  been  under  the 
patrician  senate,  which  the  assassins  of  Julins  Cassar,  and  the 
superannuated  conservative  party  they  represented,  tried  so 
hard  to  preserve.  The  senate  and  the  consulship  were  opened 
to  the  representatives  of  the  great  plebeian  houses,  and  the 
provincials  were  clothed -with  the  rights  of  Koman  citizens, 
and  uniform  laws  were  established  throughout  the  empire. 

The  grand  error,  as  has  already  been  said,  of  tlie  Grseco- 
Roman  or  gentile  civilization,  was  in  its  denial  or  ignorance 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  God, 
and  in  its  including  in  the  state  only  a  particular  class  of  the 
territorial  people,  while  it  held  all  the  rest  as  slaves,  though 
in  different  degrees  of  servitude.  It  recognized  and  sus- 
tained a  privileged  class,  a  ruling  order ;  and  if,  as  subse- 
quently did  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  it  recognized  demo- 
cratic equality  witliin  that  order,  it  held  all  outside  of  it  to  be 
less  than  men  and  without  ]X)litical  rights.  Practicallv, 
power  was  an  attribute  of  birth  and  of  private  wealth. 
Suffrage  was  almost  universal  among  freemen,  but  down 
almost  to  the  empire,  the  people  voted  by  orders,  and  were 
counted,  not  numerically,  but  oy  the  rank  of  the  order,  and 
the  comitia  curiata  could  always  carry  the  election  over  the 
oamitia  centuriata^  and  thus  power  remained  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich  and  noble  few. 

The  Roman  law,  as  digested  by  jurists  under  Justinian  in 
the  sixth  century,  indeed,  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  race, 
asserts  the  equality  of  all  men  by  the  natural  law,  and  under- 
takes to  defend  slavery  on  principles  not  incompatible  with 
that  equality.  It  represents  it  as  a  commutation  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  the  emperor  has  the  right  to 
inflict  on  captives  taken  in  war,  to  perpetual  semtude  ;  and 
as  servitude  is  less  severe  than  death,  slavery  was  really  a 
proof  of  imperial  clemency.  But  it  has  never  yet  been 
proved  that  the  emperor  has  the  right  under  the  natural  law 
to  put  captives  taken  even  in  a  just  war  to  death,  and  the 
Roman  poet  himself  bids  us  "humble  the  proud,  but  spare 
tJie  submissive."  In  a  just  war  the  emperor  may  kill  on  the 
battle-tield  those  in  arms  against  him,  but  the  jtts  gentium^ 
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as  now  interpreted  by  the  juriaprudence  of  every  civilized 
nation,  does  not  allow  him  to  put  them  to  death  after  they 
have  ceased  resistance,  have  tlirown  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered.  But  even  if  it  did,  it  gives  him  a  right  only 
over  the  persons  captured,  not  over  tneir  innocent  children, 
and  therefore  no  right  to  establish  hereditary  slavery,  for 
the  child  is  not  punishable  for  the  offences  of  the  parent 
The  law,  indeed,  assumed  that  the  captive  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  person  and  treated  him  as  a  thing,  or  mere  property  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  being  property,  he  could  beget  only  prop- 
erty, which  would  accrue  only  to  his  owner.  But  there  is 
no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  that  can  make  a  person  a  thing, 
a  mere  piece  of  merchandise,  and  it  is  only  by  a  clumsy  fic- 
tion, or  rather  by  a  barefaced  lie,  that  the  law  denies  the 
slave  his  personality  and  treats  him  as  a  thin^.  If  the  unity 
of  the  race  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  Tiad  been  clearly 
seen  and  vividly  felt,  the  law  would  never  have  attempted 
to  justify  perpetual  slavery  on  the  ground  of  its  penal  char- 
acter, or  indeed  on  any  ground  whatever.  All  men  are 
bom  under  the  law  of  nature  with  equal  rights,  and  the 
civil  law  can  justly  deprive  no  man  of  his  liberty,  but  for  a 
crime,  committed  by  him  personally,  that  justly  forfeits  his 
liberty  to  society. 

These  defects  of  the  Oraeco-Roman  civilization  the  Euro- 
pean nations  have  in  piEtrt  remedied,  and  may  completely 
remedy.  They  can  carry  out  practically  the  Christian  dogma 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  abolish  slavery  in  every 
form,  make  all  men  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  political 
people  commensurate  with  the  territorial  people.  Indeed, 
France  has  already  done  it.  She  has  abolished  slavery,  vil- 
lenage,  serfage,  political  aristocracy,  asserted  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law,  vindicated  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  established  universal  suffrage,  complete  social 
and  territorial  democracy.  The  other  nations  may  do  as 
much,  but  hardly  can  any  of  them  do  more  or  advance  fur* 
ther.  Yet  in  France,  territorial  democracy  the  most  com- 
plete results  only  in  establishing  the  most  complete  imperial 
centralism,  usually  called  csdsansm. 

The  imperial  constitution  of  France  recognizes  that  the 
emperor  reigns  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the 
nation,"  and  therefore,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will 
of  the  nation  he  may  cease  to  reign ;  but  while  he  reigns  he 
is  supreme,  and  his  will  is  law.  The  constitution  imposes 
no  real  or  effective  restraint  on  his  power :  while  he  sits  upon 
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the  throne  he  is  practically  France,  and  the  ministers  are  his 
clerks ;  the  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  legislative 
body  are  merely  his  agents  in  governing  the  nation.  This 
may,  indeed,  be  changed,  but  only  to  substitute  for  imperial 
centralism  democratic  centralism,  which  were  no  improve- 
ment, or  to  go  back  to  the  system  of  antagonisms,  cuecks, 
and  balances,  called  constitutionalism,  or  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, of  which  Great  Britain  is  the  model,  and  which 
were  a  return  toward  barbarism,  or  medissval  feudalisuL 

The  human  race  has  its  life  in  God,  and  tends  to  realize  in 
all  orders  the  divine  Word  or  Logos,  which  is  logic  itself, 
and  the  ]principle  of  all  conciliation,  of  the  dialectic  union  of 
all  opposites  or  extremes.  Mankind  will  be  logical ;  and  the 
worst  of  all  tyrannies  is  that  which  forbids  them  to  dl*aw 
from  their  principles  their  last  logical  consequences,  or  that 

Srohibits  them  the  free  explication  and  application  of  the 
ivine  idea,  in  which  consists  their  life,  their  progress. 
Such  tyranny  strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  society,  and 
wars  against  the  reality  of  things.  It  is  supremely  sophisti* 
cal,  and  its  success  is  death;  for  the  universe  in  itis  con- 
stitution is  supremely  logical,  and  man,  individually  and  so- 
cially, is  rational.  God  is  the  author  and  type  of  all  created 
things ;  and  all  creatures,  each  in  its  order,  imitates  or  copies 
the  divine  being,  who  is  intrinsically  Father,  Son,  and  Holj 
Ghost,  principle,  medium,  and  end.  The  Son  or  Word  is 
the  medium,  which  unites  the  two  extremes,  whence  God  is 
living  God — ^a  real,  active,  living  being — ^living,  concrete, 
not  aostract  or  dead  unity,  like  the  unity  of  old  Xenophanes, 
Plotinus,  and  Produs.  In  the  holy  Trinity  is  the  principle 
and  prototy]>e  of  all  society,  and  what  is  called  the  solidarity 
of  the  race  is  only  the  outward  expression,  or  copy  in  the 
external  order,  of  what  theologians  term  the  circumsession 
of  the  three  divine  persons  of  the  Godhead. 

Now,  human  society,  when  it  copies  the  divine  essence 
and  nature  either  in  the  distinction  of  persons  alone,  or  in 
the  unity  alone,  is  sophistical,  and  wants  the  principle  of  all 
life  and  reality.  It  sins  against  God,  and  must  fail  of  its* 
end.  The  English  system,  which  is  based  on  antagonistic 
elements,  on  opposites,  without  the  middle  term  that  con- 
ciliates them,  unites  them,  and  makes  them  dialectically 
one,  copies  the  divine  model  in  its  distinctions  alone,  which, 
considered  alone,  are  opposites  and  contraries.  It  denies,  if 
Englishmen  could  but  see  it,  the  unity  of  God.  The  French, 
or  imperial  system,  which  excludes  the  extremes,  instead  of 
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uniting  them,  denies  all  opposites,  instead  of  conciliating 
them— denies  the  distinctions  in  the  model,  and  copies  only 
the  unity,  wliich  is  the  supreme  sophism  called  pantheism. 
The  English  constitution  has  no  middle  term,  and  the 
French  no  extremes,  and  each  in  its  way  denies  the  divine 
Trinity,  the  original  basis  and  type  of  tne  syllo^sm.  The 
human  race  can  oe  contented  with  neither,  for  neither  allows 
it  free  scope  for  its  inherent  life  and  activity.  The  English 
system  tends  to  pure  individualism ;  the  French  to  pure  so- 
cialism or  despotism,  each  endeavoring  to  suppress  an  ele- 
ment of  the  one  living  and  indissoluble  Truth. 

This  is  not  fancy,  is  not  fine-spun  speculation,  or  cold  and 
lifeless  abstraction,  but  the  hignest  theological  and  philo- 
sophical  truth,  without  which  there  were  no  reason,  no  man, 
no  society ;  for  God  is  the  first  principle  of  all  being,  all 
existence,  all  science,  all  life,  and  it  is  in  him  that  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  Ood  is  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  all  things — ^the  universal  prin- 
ciple, medium,  and  end ;  and  no  trutn  can  be  denied  with- 
out his  existence  being  directly  or  indirectly  impugned.  In 
a  deeper  sense  than  is  commonly  understood  is  it  true  that 
nisi  l)omimcs  mdifica/verit  domum^  in  vanum  laboraverurU 
qui  cBdiJlcant  earn.  The  English  constitution  is  composed 
of  contradictory  elements,  incapable  of  reconciliation,  and 
each  clement  is  perpetually  struggling  with  the  other  for 
the  mastery.  For  a  long  time  the  king  labored,  intrigued, 
and  fought  to  free  himself  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  feudal  barons ;  in  1688  the  aristocracy  and 
people  united  and  humbled  the  crown ;  and  now  the  people 
are  at  work  seeking  to  sap  both  the  crown  and  the  nobles. 
The  state  is  constituted  to  nobody's  satisfaction  ;  and  though 
all  may  unite  in  boasting  its  excellences,  all  are  at  work 
trying  to  alter  or  amdnd  it.  The  work  of  constituting  the 
state  with  the  English  is  ever  beginning,  never  ending. 
Hence  the  eternal  clamor  for  parliamentary  reform. 

Great  Britain  and  other  European  states  may  sweep  away 
all  that  remains  of  feudalism,  include  the  whole  territorial 
people  with  the  equal  rights  of  all  in  the  state  or  politi- 
cal people,  concede  to  birth  and  wealth  no  political  rights, 
but  they  will  by  so  doing  only  establish  either  imperial  cen- 
tralism, as  has  been  done  in  France,  or  democratic  central- 
ism, clamored  for,  conspired  for,  and  fought  for  by  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Europe.  The  special  merit  of  the  American 
system  is  not  in  its  democracy  alone,  as  too  many  at  home 
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and  abroad  imagine ;  bnt  along  with  its  democracy  in  the 
division  of  the  powers  of  government,  between  a  general 
government  and  particular  state  governments,  which  are 
not  antagonistic  governments,  for  they  act  on  different  mat- 
ters, and  neither  is  nor  can  be  subordinated  to  the  other. 

Now,  this  division  of  power,  which  decentralizes  the  gov- 
ernment without  creating  mutually  hostile  forces,  can  hardly 
be  introduced  into  any  European  state.  There  may  be  a  union 
of  states  in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  perhaps  in 
Spain,  and  Austria  is  laboring  hard  to  effect  it  in  ner  hetero- 
geneous empire ;  ^bnt  the  union  possible  in  any  of  them  is 
tnat  of  a  Bund  or  confederation,  like  the  Swiss  or  German 
Bund,  similar  to  what  the  secessionists  in  the  United  Statds 
so  recently  attempted  and  have  so  signally  failed  to  estab> 
lish.  An  intelligent  confederate  officer  remarked  that  their 
confederacy  had  not  been  in  operation  three  months  before 
it  became  evident  that  the  principle  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed, if  not  rejected,  would  insure  its  defeat.  It  was  that 
principle  of  state  sovereignty,  for  which  the  states  seceded, 
more  than  the  superior  resources  and  numbers  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  caused  the  collapse  of  the  confederacy.  The 
numbers  were  relatively  about  equal,  and  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  confederacy  were  relatively  not  much  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  government.  So  at  least  the  confederate 
leaders  thought,  and  they  knew  the  material  resources  of 
the  government  as  well  as  their  own,  and  had  calculated 
them  with  as  much  care  and  accuracy  as  any  men  could. 
Foreign  powers  also,  friendly  as  well  as  unfriendly,  felt  cer- 
tain that  the  secessionists  would  gain  their  independence, 
and  so  did  a  large  part  of  the  people  even  of  the  loyal  states. 
The  failure  is  due  to  the  disintegrating  principle  of  state 
sovereignty,  the  very  principle  of  the  confederacy.  The 
war  has  proved  that  united  states  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  an  overmatch  for  confederated  states. 

The  European  states  must  unite  either  as  equals  or  as  un- 
equals.  As  equals,  the  union  can  be  only  a  confederacy,  a 
sort  of  Zollverein,  in  which  each  state  retains  its  individual 
sovereignty;  if  as  unequals,  then  some  one  among  them 
will  aspire  to  the  hegemony,  and  you  have  over  again  the 
Athenian  confederation,  formed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Persian  war,  and  its  fate.  A  union  like  the  American  can- 
not be  created  by  a  compact,  or  by  the  exercise  of  supreme 
power.  The  eniperor  of  the  French  cannot  erect  the  several 
departments  of  France  into  states,  and  divide  the  powers  of 
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government  between  them  as  individual  and  as  united  states. 
They  would  necessarily  hold  from  the  imperial  government, 
which,  though  it  might  exercise  a  large  part  of  its  functions 
through  them,  would  remain,  as  now,  the  supreme  central 
government,  from  which  all  governmental  powers  emanate, 
as  our  president  is  apparently  attempting,  in  his  reconstruct 
tion  policy,  to  make  the  government  of  the  CFnited  States: 
The  elements  of  a  state  constituted  like  the  American  do 
not  exist  in  any  European  nation,  nor  in  the  constitution 
of  European  society ;  and  the  American  constitution  would 
have  been  impracticable  even  here  had  «ot  Providence  so 
ordered  it  that  the  nation  was  born  with  it,  and  has  never 
known  any  other. 

Rome  recognized  the  necessity  of  the  federal  principle, 
and  applied  it  in  the  best  way  she  could.  At  first  it  was  a 
single  tribe  or  people  distributed  into  distinct  gentes  or 
houses ;  after  the  Sabine  war,  a  second  tribe  was  added  on 
terms  of  equality,  and  the  state  was  dual,  composed  of  two 
tribes,  the  Ramnes  and  the  Tities  or  Quirites,  and,  after- 
ward, in  the  time  of  TuUns  Hostilius,  were  added  the  Lu- 
certea  or  Luceres,  making  the  division  into  three  ruling 
tribes,  each  divided  into  one  hundred  houses  or  gentes. 
Each  house  in  each  tribe  was  represented  by  its  chief  or 
decurion  in  the  senate,  making  the  number  of  senators  ex- 
actly three  hundred,  at  which  number  the  senate  was  fixed. 
Subsequently  was  added,  by  Ancus,  tlie  plebs,  who  remained 
without  authority  or  share  in  the  government  of  the  citv  of 
Rome  itself,  though  they  might  aspire  to  the  first  rank  in 
the  allied  cities.  The  division  into  tribes,  and  the  division 
of  the  tribes  into  gentes  or  houses,  and  the  vote  in  the  state 
by  tribes,  and  in  tne  tribes  by  houses,  effectually  excluded 
democratic  centralism ;  but  the  division  was  not  a  division 
of  the  powers  of  government  between  two  coordinate  gov- 
ernments, for  the  senate  had  supreme  control,  like  the 
British  parliament,  over  all  matters,  general  and  particular. 

The  establishment,  after  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  of  the 
tribunitial  veto,  which  gave  the  plebeians  a  negative  power 
in  the  state,  was  an  incipient  division  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment; but  only  a  division  between  the  positive  and 
negative  powers,  not  between  the  general  and  the  particular. 
The  power  accorded  to  the  plebs,  or  commons,  as  Niebuhr 
calls  them — who  is,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  explaining  the 
early  constitution  of  Rome  by  analogies  borrowed  from 
feudalism,  and  especially  from  the  constitution  of  his  native 
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Ditmarsch — was  simply  an  obstructive  power ;  and  when  it, 
by  development,  became  a  positive  power,  it  absorbed  all 
the  powers  of  government,  and  created  the  empire. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  division  of 
powers  in  the  American  system,  between  imperial  Rome  and 
ner  allied  or  confederated  municipalities.  These  munici- 
palities, modelled  chiefly  after  that  of  Rome,  were  elective, 
and  haid  the  management  of  their  own  local  a£hirs ;  but 
their  local  powers  were  not  coordinate  in  their  own  sphere 
with  those  exercised  by  the  Roman  municipality,  but  sub- 
ordinate and  dependent.  The  senate  had  the  supreme  power 
over  them,  and  they  held  their  rights  subject  to  its  will. 
They  were  formally,  or  virtually,  subjugated  states,  to  which 
the  Koman  senate,  and  afterward  the  Roman  emperors,  left 
the  form  of  the  state  and  the  mere  shadow  of  freedom. 
Rome  owed  much  to  her  affecting  to  treat  them  as  allies 
rather  than  as  subjects,  and  at  first  these  municipal  organ- 
izations secured  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  provinces ; 
but  at  a  later  period,  under  the  emperors,  they  served  only 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  were  crushed  by  the  taxes  im- 
posed and  the  contributions  levied  on  them  by  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  empira  So  heavy  were  the  fiscal  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  burgesses,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  that  it 
needed  an  imperial  edict  to  compel  them  to  enter  the  munic- 
ipal government ;  and  it  became,  under  the  later  emperors, 
no  nncommon  thing  for  free  citizens  to  sell  themselves  into 
slavery,  to  escape  the  fiscal  burdens  imposed.  There  are 
actually  imperial  edicts  extant  forbidding  freemen  to  sell 
themselves  as  slaves.  Thus  ended  the  Koman  federative 
system,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  Europe  the  elements 
of  a  federative  system  that  could  have  a  more  favorable  re- 
sult. 

Now,  the  political  destiny  or  mission  of  the  United  States 
is,  in  common- with  the  European  nations,  to  eliminate  the 
barbaric  elements  retained  'by  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
specially  to  realize  that  philosophical  division  of  the  powers 
of  government  which  distinguishes  it  from  both  imperial  and 
democratic  centralism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  checks  and  balances  or  organized  antagonisms 
which  seek  to  preserve  liberty  by  obstructing  the  exercise 
of  power.  No  greater  problem  in  statesmanship  remains  to 
be  solved,  and  no  greater  contribution  to  civilization  to  be 
made.  Nowhere  else  than  in  this  New  World,  and  in  this 
New  World  only  in  the  United  States,  can  this  problem  be 
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solved,  or  this  contribution  be  made,  and  what  tiie  Oneco- 
Boman  republic  be^an  be  completed. 

But  the  United  States  have  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal destiny,  for  religion  and  politics  go  together.  Cnurch 
and  state,  as  jgovemments,  are  separate  indeed,  but  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  state  is  founded  have  their  origin  and 
ground  in  the  spiritual  order — in  the  principles  revealed  or 
affirmed  by  religion — and  are  inseparable  from  them.  There 
is  no  state  without  God,  any  more  than  there  is  a  church 
without  Christ  or  the  incarnation.  An  atheist  may  be  a 
politician,  but  if  there  were  no  God  there  could  be  no 
politics.  Theological  principles  are  the  basis  of  political 
principles.  The  created  universe  is  a  dialectic  whole  dis- 
tinct but  inseparable  from  its  Creator,  and  all  its  parts  co- 
here and  are  essential  to  one  another.  All  has  its  origin  and 
prototype  in  the  triune  God,  and  throughout  expresses  unitj 
m  triplicity  and  triplicity  in  unity,  without  which  there  is 
no  real  being  and  no  actual  or  possible  life.  Every  thing 
has  its  principle,  medium,  and  end.  Natural  society  is 
initial,  civil  government  is  medial,  the  church  is  teleological, 
but  the  three  are  only  distinctions  in  one  indissoluble 
whole. 

Man,  as  we  have  seen,  lives  by  communion  with  God 
through  the  divine  creative  act,  and  is  perfected  or  com- 
pleted only  through  the  incarnation,  in  Christ,  the  Word 
made  flesh.  True,  he  communes  with  God  through  his 
kind,  and  through  external  nature,  society  in  which  he  is 
born  and  reared,  and  property  through  which  he  derives 
sustenance  for  his  body ;  out  these  are  only  media  of  his 
communion  with  God,  the  source  of  life — not  either  the  be- 
l^inning  or  the  end  of  his  communion.  They  have  no  life 
m  themselves,  since  their  being  is  in  God,  and,  of  them- 
selves can  impart  none.  They  are  in  the  order  of  second 
causes,  and  second  causes,  without  the  first  cause,  are 
naught.  Communion  which  stops  with  them,  which  takes 
them  as  a  principle  and  end,  instead  of  media,  as  they  are, 
is  the  communion  of  death,  not  of  life.  As  religion  includes 
all  that  relates  to  communion  with  God,  it  must  in  some 
form  be  inseparable  from  every  living  act  of  man,  both  in- 
dividually and  socially;  and,  in  the  long  run,  men  must 
conform  either  their  politics  to  their  religion  or  their 
religion  to  their  politics.  Christianity  is  constantly  at  work, 
moulding  political  society  in  its  own  image  and  likeness, 
and  every  political  system  struggles  to  harmonize  Christi- 
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anity  with  itself.  If,  then,  the  United  States  have  a  politi- 
cal destiny,  they  have  a  reliffioos  destiny  inseparable  from  it. 

The  political  destiny  of  tne  United  States  is  to  conform 
the  state  to  the  order  of  reality,  or,  so  to  soeak,  to  the 
divine  idea  in  creation.  Their  religious  destin^r  is  to  render 
practicable  and  to  realize  the  normal  relations  between 
church  and  state,  religion  and  politics,  as  concreted  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

In  politics,  the  United  States  are  not  realizing  a  political 
theory  of  any  sort  whatever.  They,  on  the  contrary,  are 
successfully  refuting  all  political  theories,  making  away 
with  them,  and  establishing  the  state — ^not  on  a  theory,  not 
on  an  artificial  basis  or  a  foundation  laid  by  human  reason 
or  will,  but  on  reality,  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles 
in  relation  to  whicn  man  is  created.  They  are  aoing  the 
same  in  regard  to  religious  theories.  Beli^on  is  not  a  theory, 
a  subjective  view,  an  opinion,  but  is,. objectively,  at  once 
a  principle,  a  law,  and  a  fact,  and,  subjectively,  it  is,  by  the  aid 
of  GkKl's  grace,  practical  conformity  to  what  is  universally 
true  and  real.  The  United  States,  in  fulfilment  of  their 
destiny,  are  making  as  sad  havoc  with  religious  theories  as 
with  political  theories,  and  are  pressing  on  with  irresistible 
foroe  to  the  real  or  the  divine  order  which  is  expressed  in 
the  Christian  mysteries,  which  exists  independent  of  man's 
understanding  and  will,  and  which  man  can  neither  make 
nor  unmake. 

The  reli^ous  destiny  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  create 
a  new  religion  nor  to  found  a  new  church.  All  real  religion 
is  catholic,  and  is  neither  new  nor  old,  but  is  always  and 
everywhere  true.  Even  our  Lord  came  neither  to  found  a 
new  church  nor  to  create  a  new  reli^on,  but  to  do  the  things 
which  had  been  foretold,  and  to  f ulhl  in  time  what  had  been 
determined  in  eternity.  Qod  has  himself  founded  the  church 
on  catholic  principles,  or  principles  always  and  everywhere 
real  principles.  His  church  is  necessarily  catholic,  because 
founded  on  catholic  dogmas,  and  the  dogmas  are  catholic 
because  they  are  universal  and  immutable  principles,  having 
their  origin  and  ground  in  the  divine  Being  himself,  or  in 
the  creative  act  by  which  he  produces  and  sustains  all  things. 
Founded  on  univeraal  and  immutable  principles,  the  church 
can  never  xrow  old  or  obsolete,  but  is  the  church  for  all 
times  and  places,  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  Man 
cannot  change  either  the  church  or  the  dogmas  of  faith,  for 
they  are  founded  in  the  highest  reality,  which  is  above  him^ 
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over  him,  and  independent  of  him.  Keligion  is  above  and 
independent  of  the  Btate,  and  the  state  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  church  or  her  do^mafi)  but  to  accept  and  conform 
to  them  as  it  does  to  any  oi  the  facts  or  principles  of  science, 
to  a  mathematical  truth,  or  to  a  physical  law. 

But  while  the  church,  with  her  essential  constitution,  and 
her  dogmas  are  founded  in  the  divine  order,  and  are  catholic 
and  unalterable,  the  relations  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  may  be  changed  or  modified  by  the  changes 
of  time  and  place.  These  relations  have  not  been  always 
the  same,  but  have  differed  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era  the  church  had 
no  legal  stati^^  and  was  either  connived  at  or  persecuted  by 
the  state.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  she  was  recognized 
by  the  civil  law ;  her  prelates  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  were  made,  in 
some  sense,  civil  magistrates,  and  paid  as  such  by  the  empire. 
Under  feudalism,  the  prelates  received  investiture  as  princes 
and  barons,  and  formed  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the 
temporal  lords,  an  estate  in  the^kingdom.  The  pope  became 
a  temporal  prince  and  suzerain,  at  one  time,  of  a  large  part 
of  Europe,  and  exercised  the  arbitratorship  in  all  grave  ques- 
tions between  Christian  sovereigns  themselves,  and  between 
tliem  and  their  subjects.  Since  the  downfall  of  feudalism 
and  the  establishment  of  modern  centralized  monarchy,  the 
church  has  been  robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  her  temporal 
possessions,  aud  deprived,  in  most  countries,  of  all  civil  func- 
tions, and  treated  by  the  state  either  as  an  enemy  or  as  a 
slave. 

In  all  the  sectarian  and  schismatic  states  of  the  Old  World, 
the  national  church  is  held  in  strict  subjection  to  the  civil 
authority,  as  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Russia,  and  is  the  slave  of 
the  state;  in  other  states  of  Europe,  as  Franco,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  she  is  treated  with  distrust  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  allowed  hardly  a  sliadow  of  freedom  and  inde- 
Sendence.  In  France,  which  has  the  proud  title  of  eldest 
aughter  of  the  church.  Catholics,  as  such,  are  not  freer  than 
they  are  in  Turkey.  AH  religions  are  said  to  be  free,  and 
all  are  free,  except  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  French- 
men. The  emperor,  because  nominally  a  Catholic,  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  concede  the  church  just  as  much  and  just  as 
little  freedom  in  the  empire  as  he  judges  expedient  for  his  own 
secular  interests.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  aud  the 
Central  and  South  American  states,  the  policy  of  the  civil 
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authorities  is  the  same,  or  worse.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that,  except  in  the  United  States,  the  church  is  either  held 
by  the  civil  power  in  subjection,  or  treated  as  an  enemy. 
The  relation  is  not  that  of  union  and  harmony,  but  that  of 
antagonism,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  both  religion  and 
civilization. 

It  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  restore  the 
mixture  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governments  which  ob- 
tained in  the  middle  ages ;  and  a  total  separation  of  church 
and  state,  even  as  corporations,  would,  in  the  present  state 
of  men's  minds  in  Europe,  be  construed,  if  approved  by  the 
•church,  into  a  sanction  by  her  of  political  atheism,  or  the 
right  of  civil  power  to  govern  according  to  its  own  will  and 
pleasure  in  utter  disregard  of  the  law  of  Grod,  the  moral 
order,  or  the  immutable  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
It  could  only  favor  the  absolutism  of  the  state,  and  put  the 
temporal  in  the  place  of  the  spiritual.     Hence,  the  Holy 
Father  includes  the  proposition  of  the  entire  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  the  syllabus  of  errors  condemned  in  his 
encyclical,  dated  at  I^me,  December  8, 1864.    Neither  the 
state  nor  the  people,  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  .States, 
<san  understand  practically  such  separation  in  any  other  sense 
than  the  complete  emancipation  of  our  entire  secular  life 
from  the  law  of  God,  or  the  divine  order,  which  is  the  real 
order.     It  is  not  the  union  of  church  and  state — that  is,  the 
union,  or  identity  rather,  of  religious  and  political  principles 
— ^that  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of,  but  the  disunion  or  antag- 
onism of  church  and  state.     But  this  is  nowhere  possible 
out  of  the  United  States ;  for  nowhere  else  is  the  state  organ- 
ized on  catholic  principles,  or  capable  of  acting,  when  act- 
ing from  its  own  constitution,  m  harmony  with  a  really 
oatholic  church,  or  the  religious  order  really  existing,  in 
relation  to  which  all  things  are  created'  and  governed. 
Nowhere  else  is  it  practicable,  at  present,  to  maintain  be- 
tween the  two  powers  their  normal  relations. 

But  what  is  not  practicable  in  the  Old  World  is  perfectly 
practicable  in  the  New.  The  state  here  being  organized  in 
accordance  with  catholic  principles,  there  can  be  no  antag- 
onism between  it  and  the  church.  Though  operating  m 
different  spheres,  both  are,  in  their  respective  spheres,  de- 
veloping and  applying  to  practical  life  one  and  the  same 
divine  idea,  Tne  church  can  trust  the  state,  and  the  state 
oan  trust  the  church.  Both  act  from  the  *  same  principle  to 
one  and  the  same  end.    £ach  by  its  own  constitution 
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cooperates  with,  aids,  and  completes  the  other.  It  is  true 
the  church  is  not  formally  established  as  the  civil  law  of  the 
land,  nor  is  it  necessary  tnat  she  should  be ;  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  state  tliat  conflicts  with  her  freedom  and  in- 
dependence,  with  her  dogmas  or  her  irreformable  canons. 
The  need  of  establishing  the  church  b^  law,  and  protecting 
her  by  legal  pains  ana  penalties,  as  is  still  done  in  most 
countries,  can  exist  only  in  a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous 
state  of  society,  where  the  state  is  not  ors^anized  on  catholic 
principles,  or  the  civilization  is  based  on  raise  principles,  and 
m  its  development  tends  not  to  the  real  or  divine  order  of 
things.  When  the  state  is  constituted  in  harmony  with  that 
order,  it  is  carried  onward  by  the  force  of  its  own  internal 
constitution  in  a  catholic  direction,  and  a  church  establish- 
ment, or  what  is  called  a  state  religion,  would  be  an  anomaly, 
or  a  superfluity.  The  true  religion  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
state,  as  its  informing  principle  and  real  interior  life.  The 
external  establishment,  by  legal  enactment  of  the  church, 
would  afford  her  no  additional  protection,  add  nothing  to 
her  pow^r  and  efficacy,  and  effect  nothing  for  faith  or  piety 
— ^neither  of  which  can  be  forced,  because  both  must,  from 
their  nature,  be  free-will  offerings  to  God. 

In  the  United  States,  false  religions  are  legally  as  free  as 
the  true  religion ;  but  all  false  religions  being  one-sided,  so- 
phistical, and  uncatholic,  are  opposed  by  the  principles  of 
Ifhe  state,  which  tend,  by  their  silent  but  effective  workings, 
to  eliminate  them.  The  American  state  recognizes  only  tne 
catholic' religion.  It  eschews  all  sectarianism,  and  none  of 
the  sects  have  been  able  to  ^et  their  peculiarities  incorpor- 
ated into  its  constitution  or  its  laws.  The  state  conforms  to 
what  each  holds  that  is  catholic,  that  is  always  and  every- 
where religion;  and  whatever  is  not  catholic  it  leaves,  as 
outside  of  its  province,  to  live  or  die,  according  to  its  own 
inherent  vitality  or  want  of  vitality.  The  state  conscience 
is  catholic,  not  sectarian ;  hence  it  is  that  the  utmost  freedom 
can  be  allowed  to  all  religions,  the  false  a^  well  as  the  true ; 
for  the  state,  being  cathonc  in  its  constitution,  can  never  suf- 
fer the  adherents  of  the  false  to  oppress  the  consciences  of 
the  adherents  of  the  true.  The  church  being  free,  and  the 
state  harmonizing  with  her.  Catholicity  has,  in  the  freedom 
of  both,  all  the  protection  it  needs,  all  the  security  it  can 
ask,  and  all  the  support  it  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  re- 
ceive from  external  institutions,  or  from  social  and  political 
organizations. 
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This  freedom  may  not  be  universally  wise  or  prndent,  for 
all  nations  may  not  be  prepared  for  it:  all  may  not  have  at- 
tained their  majority.     The  church,  as  well  as  the  state, 
must  deal  with  men  and  nations  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are 
not     To  deal  with  a  child  as  with  an  adult,  or  with  a  bar- 
barous nation  as  .with  a  civilized,  nation,  would  be  only  act- 
ing a  lie.     The  church  cannot  treat  men  as  free  men  where 
they  are  not  free  men,  nor  appeal  to  reason  in  those  in  whom 
reason  is  undeveloped.     She  must  adapt  her  discipline  to 
the  age,  condition,  and  culture  of  individuals,  and  to  the 
greater  or  less  progress  of  nations  in  civilization.     She  her- 
eelf  remains  always  the  same  in  her  constitution,  her  authori- 
.tv,  and  her  faith ;  but  varies  her  discipline  with  the  varia- 
tions of  time  and  place.     Many  of  her  canons,  very  proper 
and  necessary  in  one  age,  cease  to  be  so  in  another,  and 
many  which  are  needed  in  the  Old  World  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  New  World.   Under  the  American  system,  she 
can  deal  with  the  people  as  freemen,  and  trust  them  as  free- 
men, because  free  men  thev  are.     The  freeman  asks,  why  ? 
and  the  reason  why  must  be  given  him,  or  his  obedience 
fails  to  be  secured.   The  simple  reason  that  the  church  com- 
mands will  rarely  satisfy  him ;  he  would  know  why  she 
commands  this  or  that.     The  full-grown  free  man  revolts  at 
blind  obedience,  and  he  regards  all  obedience  as  in  some , 
measure  blind  for^ which  he  sees  only  an  extrinsic  command. 
Blind  obedience  even  to  the  authority  of  the  church  cannot 
be  expected  of  people  reared  under  the  American  system, 
not  because  they  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  disobeaience, 
but  because  they  insist  that  obedience  shall  be  rationabile 
obsequium,  an  act  of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  will  or 
the  affections  alone.     They  are  trained  to  demand  the  rea- 
son for  the  command  given  them,  to  distiufiruish  between 
the  law  and  the  person  of  the  magistrate.     I'hey  can  obey 
God,  but  not  man,  and  they  must  see  that  the  command 
given  has  its  reason  in  the  divine  order,  or  the  intrinsic 
catholic  reason  of  things,  or  they  will  not  yield  it  a  full,  en- 
tire, and  hearty  obedience.     The  reason  that  suffices  for  the 
child  does  not  suffice  for  the  adult,  and  the  reason  that  suf- 
fices for  barbarians  does  not  suffice  for  civilized  men,  or 
that  suffices  for  nations  in  the  infancy  of  their  civili:Kation 
does  not  suffice  for  them  in  its  maturity.  The  appeal  to  ex- 
ternal authority  was  much  less  frequent  under  the  Roman 
empire  than  in  the  barbarous  ages  that  followed  its  downfall, 
when  the  church  became  mixed  up  with  the  state. 
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This  trait  of  the  American  character  is  not  nncatholic.  An 
intelligent,  free,  willing  obedience,  yielded  from  personal 
conviction,  after  seeing  its  reasonaoleness,  its  justice,  its 
logic  in  the  divine  order — the  obedience  of  a  freeman,  not 
a  slave — is  far  more  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  church, 
and  far  more  acceptable  to.  God,  than  simple,  blind  obedi- 
ence ;  and  people  capable  of  yielding  it  stand  far  higher  in 
the  scale  oi  civilization  than  the  people  that  must  be  gov- 
erned as  children  or  barbarians,  it  is  possible  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Old  World  are  not  preparea  for  the  regimen  of 
freedom  in  religion  any  more  than  they  are  prepared  for 
freedom  in  politics ;  for  they  have  been  trained  only  to  obey 
external  authority,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  look  on  relig- 
ion as  having  its  reason  in  the  real  order,  or  in  the  reason  of 
things.  They  understand  no  reason  for  obedience  beyond 
the  external  command,  and  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  give 
or  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  command  itself  is  giv- 
en. They  regard  the  authority  of  the  church  as  a  thing^ 
apart,  and  see  no  way  by  which  faith  and  reason  can  Le 
harmonized.  They,  look  upon  them  as  antagonistic  forces 
rather  than  as  integral  elements  of  one  and  the  same  whole. 
Concede  them  the  regimen  of  freedom,  and  their  religion 
has  no  support  but  in  their  good-will,  their  iifFections,  tlieir 
associations,  their  habits,  and  their  prejudices.  It  has  no 
root  in  their  rational  convictions,  and  when  they  begin  to  rea- 
son they  begin  to  doubt.  This  is  not  the  state  of  things 
that  is  desirable,  but  it  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  politi- 
cal regime  established  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States^ 
In  every  state  in  the  world,  except  the  American,  the  civil 
constitution  is  sophistical,  and  violates,  more  or  less,  the 
logic  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  in  ho  one  of  tliem  can  the 
people  receive  a  thoroughly  dialectic  training,  or  an  educa- 
tion in  strict  conformity  to  the  real  order.  Hence,  in  them 
all,  the  church  is  more  or  less  obstructed  in  her  operations, 
and  prevented  from  carrying  out  in  its  fulness  her  own  di- 
vine idea.  She  does  the  best  she  can  in  the  cii^cumstances 
and  with  the  materials  with  which  she  is  suppUed,  and  ex- 
erts herself  continuallv  to  bring  individuals  and  nations  into 
harmony  with  her  divme  law ;  but  still  her  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  nations  is  a  struggle,  a  warfare. 

The  United  States  being  dialectically  constituted,  and 
founded  on  real  catholic,  not  sectarian  or  sophistical  princi- 
ples, presents  none  of  these  obstacles,  and  must,  in  their  pro* 
gressive  development  or  realization  of  their  political  idea^ 
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put  an  end  to  this  warfare,  in  so  far  as  a  warfare  between 
church  and  state,  and  leave  the  church  in  her  normal  position 
in  society,  in  which  she  can,  without  let  or  hindrance,  exert 
her  free  spirit,  and  teach  and  govern  men  hj  the  divine  law  as 
free  men.  She  may  encounter  unbelief,  misbelief,  igno- 
rance, and  indifference  in  few,  or  in  many ;  but  these,  de- 
riving no  support  from  the  state,  which  tends  constantlv  to 
eliminate  them,  must  mdually  give  way  before  her  invmci- 
ble  logic,  her  divine  charity,  the  truth  and  reality  of  things, 
and  the  intelligence,  activitv,  and  zeal  of  her  ministers.  'Hie 
American  people  are,  on  the  surface,  sectarians  or  indiffer- 
entists ;  but  they  are,  in  reality,  less  uncatholic  than  the  peo- 

1>le  of  any  other  country,  because  they  are,  in  their  intel- 
ectnal  and  moral  develooment,  nearer  to  the  real  order,  or, 
in  the  higher  and  broaaer  sense  of  the  word,  more  truly 
civilized.  The  multitude  of  sects  that  obtain  may  excite  re- 
ligious compassion  for  those  who  are  carried  away  by  them, 
for  men  can  be  saved  or  attain  to  their  eternal  destiny  only 
by  truth,  or  conformity  to  Him  who  said,  "  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life ; "  but  in  relation  to  the  national  des- 
tiny they  need  excite  no  alann,  no  uneasiness,  for  underly- 
ing them  all  is  more  or  less  of  catholic  truth,  and  the  vital 
forces  of  the  national  life  repel  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
sectarian  and  not  catholic,  as  substances  that  cannot  1>e  as- 
similated to  the  national  life.  The  American  state  being 
catholic  in  its  oi^nic  principles,  as  is  all  real  religion,  ana 
the  church  being  free,  whatever  is  anticatholic,  or  uncatho- 
lic, is  without  any  support  in  either,  and  having  none,  either 
in  reality  or  in  itseli,  it  must  necessarily  fall  and  gradually 
disappear. 

Tne  sects  themselves  have  a  half-unavowed  conviction 
that  they  cannot  subsist  for  ever  as  sects,  if  unsupported  by 
the  civil  authority.  They  are  free,  but  do  not  feel  safe  in 
the  United  States.  They  know  the  real  church  is  catholic, 
and  that  they  themselves  are  none  of  them  catholic.  The 
most  daring  among  them  even  pretends  to  be  no  more  than 
a  "  branch  ^  of  the  catholic  church.  They  know  that  only 
the  catholic  church  can  withstand  the  pressure  of  events 
and  survive  the  shocks  of  time,  and  hence  everywhere  their 
movements  to  get  rid  of  their  sectarianism  and  to  gain  a 
catholic  character.  They  hold  conventions  of  delegates  from 
the  whole  sectarian  world,  form  ^^  unions,"  ^'  alliances,'*  and 
^  associations ; "  but,  unhappily  for  their  succe^,  the  catholic 
church  does  not  originate  in  convention,  but  is  founded  by 
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the  Word  made  flesh,  and  Bustained  by  the  indwelling  Holy 
Ohost.  The  most  they  can  do,  even  with  the  best  disposi- 
tions in  the  world,  is  to  create  a  confederation,  and  con- 
federated sects  are  something  very  different  from  a  church 
inherently  one  and  catholic.  It  is  no  more  the  catholic 
church  than  the  late  southern  confederacy  was  the  American 
state.  The  sectarian  combinations  may  ao  some  harm,  may 
injure  many  souls,  and  retard,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of 
civilization ;  but  in  a  state  organized  in  accoraance  with 
catholic  principles,  and  left  to  themselves,  they  are  power- 
less against  the  national  destiny,  and  must  soon  wither  and 
die  as  branches  severed  from  the  vine. 

Such  being  the  case,  no  sensible  Catholic  can  imagine  that 
the  church  needs  any  physical  force  against  the  sects,  except 
to  repel  actual  violence  and  protect  her  in  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  possession  which  is  the  risht  of  all  before  the 
state.  What  are  called  religTous  establishments  are  needed 
only  where  either  the  state  is  barbarous  or  the  religion  is 
sectarian.  Where  the  state,  in  its  intrinsic  constitution,  is 
in  accordance  with  catholic  principles,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  church  has  all  she  needs  or  can  receive.  The  state 
can  add  nothing  more  to  her  power  or  her  security  in  her 
moral  and  spiritual  warfare  with  sectarianism,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  give  her  more  would  only  weaken  her  as  against 
the  sects,  place  her  in  a  false  light,  paitially  justify  their 
hostility  to  her,  render  effective  their  declamations  a^inst 
her,  mix  her  up  unnecessarily  with  political  changes,  mter- 
est«,  and  passions,  and  distract  the  attention  of  her  ministers 
from  their  proper  work  as  churchmen,  and  impose  on  them 
the  duties  of  politicians  and  statesmen.  Wnere  there  is 
nothing  in  the  state  hostile  to  the  clmrch,  where  she  is  free 
to  act  according  to  her  own  constitution  and  laws,  and  exer- 
cise her  own  discipline  on  her  own  spiritual  subjects,  civil 
enactments  in  her  favor  or  against  the  sects  may  embarrass 
or  impede  her  operations,  but  cannot  aid  her,  for  she  can 
advance  no  further  than  she  wins  the  heart  and  convinces 
the  understanding.  A  spiritual  work  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  effected  only  by  spiritual  means.  The  church 
wants  freedom  in  relation  to  the  state — nothing  more ;  for 
all  her  power  comes  immediately  from  God,  without  any 
intervention  or  mediation  of  the  state. 

The  United  States,  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  real 
order  of  things,  and  founded  on  principles  which  have  their 
origin  and  ground  in  the  principles  on  which  the  church  her- 
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self  is  founded,  can  never  establish  any  one  of  the  sects  as 
the  religion  of  the  state,  for  that  woald  violate  their  political 
constitution,  and  an*a7  all  the  other  sects,  as  well  as  the 
church  herself  against  the  government.  They  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  establish  the  charch  bv  law,  because  she  is 
already  in  their  constitution  as  far  as  the  state  has  in  itself 
any  relation  with  religion,  and  because  to  establish  her  in 
any  other  sense  would  be  to  make  her  one  of  the  civil  insti- 
tutions of  the  land,  and  to  bring  her  under  the  control  of 
the  state,  which  were  equally  against  her  interest  and  her 
nature. 

The  religious  mission  of  the  United  States  is  not  then  to 
establish  the  church  by  external  law,  or  to  protect  her  by 
legal  disabilities,  pains,  and  penalties  against  the  sects,  how- 
ever uncatholic  they  mav  be ;  but  to  maintain  catholic  free- 
dom, neither  absorbing  tne  state  in  the  church  nor  the  church 
in  the  state,  but  leaving  each  to  move  freely,  according  to 
its  own  nature,  in  the  sphei*e  assigned  it  in  the  eternal  order 
of  things.  Tlieir  mission  separates  church  and  state  as  ex- 
ternal governing  bodies,  but  unites  them  in  the  interior 
?rincipies  from  which  each  derives  its  vitality  and  force, 
'heir  union  is  in  the  intrinsic  unity  of  principle,  and  in  the 
fact  that,  though  moving  in  different  spheres,  each  obeys 
one  and  the  same  divine  law.  With  this  the  Catholic  who 
knows  what  Catholicity  means,  is  of  course  satisfied,  for  it 
gives  the  church  all  the  advantage  over  the  sects  of  the  real 
over  the  unreal ;  and  with  this  the  sects  have  no  right  to  be 
dissatisfied,  for  it  subjects  them  to  ne  disadvantage  not  in- 
herent in  sectarianism  itself  in  presence  of  Catholicity,  and 
without  any  support  from  the  civil  authority. 

The  effect  oi  this  mission  of  our  country  fully  realized, 
would  be  to  harmonize  church  and  state,  religion  and  poli- 
tics, not  by  absorbing  either  in  the  other,  or  by  obliterating 
the  natural  distinction  between  them,  but  by  conforming 
both  to  the  real  or  divine  order,  which  is  supreme  and  im- 
mutable. It  places  the  two  powers  in  their  normal  relation, 
which  has  hitnerto  never  been  done,  because  hitherto  there 
never  has  been  a  state  normally  constituted.  The  nearest 
approach  made  to  the  realization  of  the  proper  relations  of 
church  and  state,  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, was  in  the  Roman  empire  under  the  Christian  emperors ; 
but  the  state  had  been  perverted  by  paganism,  and  tne  em- 
perors, inheriting  the  old  pontifical  power,  could  never  be 
made  to  understand  their  own  incompetency  in  spirituals, 
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and  persisted  to  the  last  in  treating  the  church  as  a  civil  in- 
stitation  under  their  supervision  and  control,  as  does  the 
emperor  of  the  French  in  France,  even  yet.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  state  was  so  barbarously  constituted  that  the  church 
was  obliged  to  supervise  its  administration,  to  mix  herself 
up  with  the  civil  government,  in  order  to  infuse  some  intel- 
ligence into  civil  matters,  and  to  preserve  her  own  rightful 
freedom  and  independence.  When  the  states  broke  away 
from  feudalism,  they  revived  the  Boman  constitution,  and 
claimed  the  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  that  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Koman  Csesars,  and  the  states  that  adopted 
a  sectarian  religion  gave  the  sect  adopted  a  civil  establish- 
ment, and  subjected  it  to  the  civil  government,  to  which  the 
sect  not  unwillingly  consented,  on  condition  that  the  civil 
authority  excluded  the  church  and  all  other  sects,  and  made 
it  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  state,  as  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  Bnssia,  and  the  states  of  northern 
Grermany.  Even  yet  the  normal  relations  of  church  and 
state  are  nowhere  practicable  in  the  Old  World ;  for  every- 
where either  the  state  is  more  or  less  barbaric  in  its  consti- 
tution, or  the  religion  is  sectarian,  and  the  church  as  well  as 
civilization  is  obliged  to  struggle  with  antagonistic  forces, 
for  self-preservation. 

There  are  formidable  parties  all  over  Europe  at  work  to 
introduce  what  they*take  to  be  the  American  system;  but 
constitutions  are  generated,  not  made — providential,  not 
conventional.  Statesmen  can  only  develop  what  is  in  the 
existing  constitutions  of  their  respective  countries,  and  no 
European  constitution  contains  all  tne  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican. European  liberals  mistake  the  American  system,  and, 
were  they  to  succeed  in  their  efforts,  would  not  introduce 
it,  but  something  more  hostile  to  it  than  the  governments 
and  institutions  they  are  warring  against  They  start  from 
narrow,  sectarian,  or  infidel  premises,  and  seek  not  freedom 
of  worship,  but  freedom  of  aenial.  They  suppress  the  free- 
dom of  religion  as  the  means  of  securing  what  they  call  re- 
ligious libertv — imagine  that  they  secure  freedom  oi  thought 
by  extinguisning  the  light  without  which  no  thought  is  pos- 
sible, and  advance  civilization  by  undermining  ite  founda- 
tion. The  condemnation  of  their  views  apd  movements  by 
the  Holy  Father  in  the  encyclical,  which  has  excited  so 
much  hostility^  may  seem  to  superficial  and  unthinking 
Americans  even,  as  a  condemnation  of  our  American  sys- 
tem— ^indeed,  as  the  condemnation  of  modern  science,  Intel- 
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ligence,  and  civilization  itself ;  but  whoever  looks  below  the 
surface,  has  some  insight  into  the  course  of  events,  under- 
stands the  propositions  and  movements  censured,  and  the 
sense  in  which  thej  are  censured,  is  well  assured  that  the 
Holy  Father  has  simply  exercised  his  pastoral  and  teaching 
authority  to  save  religion,  society,  science,  and  civilization 
from  utter  corruption  or  destruction.  The  opinions,  ten- 
dencies,  and  movements,  directly  or  hj  implication  censured, 
are  the  effect  of  narrow  and  superficial  thinking,  of  partial 
and  one-sided  views,  and  are  sectarian,  sophistical,  and  hos- 
tile to  all  real  progress,  and  tend,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  throw 
society  back  into  the  barbarism  from  which,  after  centuries 
of  toil  and  struggle,  it  is  just  be^nning  to  emerge.  The 
Holy  Father  has  condemned  nothing  that  real  philosophy, 
real  science  does  not  also  condemn ;  nothing,  in  fact,  that  is 
not  at  war  with  the  American  system  itself.  For  the  mass 
of  the  people,  it  were  desirable  that  fuller  explanations 
should  be  given  of  the  sense  in  which  the  various  proposi- 
tions censured  are  condemned,  for  some  of  them  are  not,  in 
every  sense,  false;  but  the  explanations  needed  were  ex- 
pected by  the  Holy  Father  to  be  ffiven  by  the  bishops  and 
prelates,  to  whom,  not  to  the  people,  save  through  them,  the 
encyclical  was  addressed.  Little  is  to  be  hopea,  and  much 
is  to  be  feared,  for  liberty,  science,  and  civilization  from 
European  liberalism,  which  has  no  real  affinity  with  Amer- 
ican territorial  democracy  and  real  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. But  God  and  reality  are  present  in  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  in  the  New,  and  it  will  never  do  to  restrict  their 
power  or  freedom. 

Whether  the  American  people  will  prove  faithful  to  their 
mission,  and  idealize  their  destiny,  or  not,  is  known  only  to 
Him  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden.  Providence  is  tree, 
and  leaves  always  a  space  for  human  free-will.  The  Amer- 
ican people  can  fail,  and  will  fail  if  they,  neglect  the  ap- 
pointed means  and  conditions  of  success ;  but  tliere  is  noth- 
ing in  their  present  state  or  in  their  past  history  to  render 
their  failure  probable.  They  have  in  their  internal  consti- 
tution what  Kome  wanted,  and  they  are  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing crushed  by  exterior  barbarism.  Their  success  as  feeble 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  achieving  their  national  inde- 
pendence, and  especially  in  maintaining,  unaided,  and  against 
the  real  hostility  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  their  national 
unity  and  integrity  against  a  rebellion  which,  probably,  no 
other  people  could  have  survived,  gives  reasonable  assurance 
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for  their  future.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  than  whom  none 
better  knew  or  more  nicely  calculated  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  Union,  counted  with  certainty  on  success,  and 
the  ablest,  the  most  experienced,  and  best-intormed  statesmen 
of  the  Old  World  felt  sure  thfit  the  republic  was  gone,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  the  late  United  States.  Not  a  few,  even  in  the 
loyal  states,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  believed 
it  idle  to  think  of  suppressing  it  by  force,  and  advised  peace 
on  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained.  But  Ilium  fuii 
was  chanted  too  soon ;  the  American  people  were  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  falsified  the  calculations  and  predictions 
of  their  enemies,  and  surpassed  the  expectations  of  their 
friends. 

The  attitude  of  the  real  American  people  during  the  fear- 
ful struggle  affords  additional  confidence  in  their  destiny. 
With  larger  armies  on  foot  than  Napoleon  ever  commanded, 
with  their  line  of  battle  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  they  never,  dur- 
ing four  long  years  of  alternate  victories  and  defeate — and 
both  unprecedentedly  bloody — for  a  moment  lost  their  eqnar 
nimity,  or  appeared  less  calm,  collected,  tranquil,  than  in  the 
ordinary  times  of  peace.  They  not  for  a  moment  intei^ 
rupted  their  ordinary  routine  of  business  or  pleasure,  or 
seemed  conscious  of  being  engaged  in  any  serious  struggle 
which  required  an  effort.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  bustle, 
no  excitement,  no  fear,  no  misgiving.  Thev  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  war  as  a  mere  bagatelle,  not  worth  l)eing  in  earnest 
about.  The  on-looker  was  almost  angry  with  their  apparent 
indifference,  apparent  insensibility,  and  doubted  if  they 
moved  at  all.  Yet  move  they  diet:  guided  by  an  unerring 
instinct,  they  moved  quietly  on  with  an  elemental  force,  in 
spite  of  a  timid  and  hesitating  administration,  in  spite  of  in- 
experienced, over-cautious,  incompetent,  or  blundering  mil- 
itary commanders,  whom  they  gently  brushed  aside,  and^ 
desisted  not  till  their  object  was  gained,  and  they  saw  the 
fiag  of  the  Union  floating  anew  in  the  breeze  from  the  cap- 
itol  of  every  state  that  dared  seceda  No  man  could  con- 
template them  without  feeling  that  there  was  in  them  a 
latent  power  vastly  superior  to  any  which  they  judged  it 
necessary  to  put  forth.  Their  success  proves  to  aU  that 
what,  prior  to  the  war,  was  treated  as  American  arrogance 
or  self-conceit,  was  only  the  outspoken  confidence  in  their 
destiny  as  a  providential  people,  conscious  that  to  them  is  re- 
served the  hegemony  of  the  world. 
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Coant  de  Maietre  predicted  early  in  the  century  the 
failure  of  the  United  States,  because  they  have  no  proper 
name;  but  his  prediction  assumed  what  is  not  the  fact. 
The  United  States  have  a  proper  name  by  which  all  the 
world  knows  and  calls  them.  The  proper  name  of  the 
country  is  America:  that  of  the  people  is  Americans. 
Speak  of  Americans  simply,  and  nobody  understands  you 
to  mean  the  people  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili, 
Paraguay,  but  everybody  understands  you  to  mean  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  is  significant,  and 
foretells  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  continental  des- 
tiny, as  is  also  foreshadowed  in  the  so-called  ^^  Monroe  doc- 
trine," which  France,  during  our  domestic  troubles,  was  per- 
mitted, on  condition  of  not  mtervening  in  our  civil  war  in 
favor  of  the  rebellion,  to  violate. 

There  was  no  statesmanship  in  proclaiming  the  '^  Monroe 
doctrine,"  for  the  statesman  keeps  always,  as  far  as  possible,his 
government  free  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  when  it  comes  up,  unembarrassed  by  previous  declara- 
tions of  principles.  Yet  the  doctrine  only  expresses  the 
destiny  of  the  American  people,  and  which  nothing  but 
their  own  fault  can  prevent  them  from  realizing  in  its  own 
good  time.  Kapoleon  will  not  succeed  in  his  Mexican 
policy,  and  Mexico  will  add  some  fifteen  or  twenty  new  states 
to  the  American  Union  as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  that  it  should  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done 
by  mutual  consent,  without  war  or  violence.  The  Union 
will  fight  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  her  domain  and  the 
supremacy  of  her  laws  within  it,  but  she  can  never,  consist- 
ently with  her  principles  or  her  interests,  enter  upon  a 
career  of  war  and  conquest.  Her  system  is  violatea,- en- 
dangered, not  extended,  by  subjugating  her  neighbors,  for 
subjugation  and  liberty  go  not  together.  Annexation,  when 
it  takes  place,  must  be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  by 
the  free  act  of  the  state  annexed.  The  Union  can  admit  of 
no  inequality  of  rights  and  franchises  between  the  states  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  Canadian  provinces  and  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  states,  wnen  annexed,  must 
be  as  free  as  the  original  states  of  the  Union,  sharing  alike 
in  the  power  and  protection  of  the  republic — ^alike  in  its 
authority,  its  freedom,  its  grandeur,  and  its  glory,  as  one 
fi-ee,  independent,  self-governing  people.  They  may  gain 
much,  but  must  lose  nothing  bv  annexation. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  very  respectable  'protege^ 
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Maximilian,  an  able  man  and  a  liberal-minded  prince,  can 
change  nothing;  in  the  destiny  of  the  United  Statee,  or  of 
Mexico  herself;  no  imperial  government  can  be  permanent 
beside  the  American  republic,  no  longer  liable,  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  to  be  distracted  by  sectional  dissensions. 
The  states  that  seceded  will  soon,  in  some  way,  be  restored 
to  their  rights  and  franchises  in  the  Union,  forming  not  the 
least  patriotic  portion  of  the  American  people ;  tne  negro 

anestion  will  be  settled,  or  settle  itself,  as  is  most  likely,  by 
le  melting  away  of  the  negro  population  before  the  influx 
of  white  laborers ;  all  traces  of  the  late  contest  in  a  very 
few  years  will  be  wiped  out,  the  national  debt  paid,  or  great- 
ly reduced,  and  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  republic 
be  greater  than  ever.  Its  moral  force  will  sweep  away 
every  imperial  throne  on  the  continent,  without  any  effort 
or  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  There  can  be  no 
stable  government  in  Mexico  till  every  trace  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical policy  established  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  is 
obliterated,  and  the  church  placed  there  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  can  hardly  be  done  with- 
out annexation.  Maximilian  cannot  divest  the  church  of 
her  temporal  possessions,  and  place  Protestants  and  Catholics 
on  the  same  footinf^,  without  offending  the  present  church 
party  and  deeply  injuring  religion,  and  that  too  without 
winninff  the  confidence  of  the  republican  party.  In  all 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  the  relations  between  the 
church  and  state  are  abnormal,  and  exceedingly  hurtful  to 
both.  BeliKJon  is  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  politics  in 
a  worse  condition  still.  There  is  no  effectual  remedy  for 
either  but  in  religious  freedom,  now  impracticable,  and  to 
be  rendered  practicable  bv  no  European  intervention,  for 
that  subjects  religion  to  tne  state,  the  ver^  source  of  the 
evils  that  now  exist,  instead  of  emancipating  it  from  the 
state,  and  leaving  it  to  act  according  to  its  own  constitution 
and  laws,  as  under  the  American  system. 

But  the  American  people  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  their  exterior  expansion.  That  will  come  of  itself  as 
fast  as  desirable.  Let  them  devote  their  attention  to  their 
internal  destiny,  to  the  realization  of  their  mission  within, 
and  they  will  gradually  see  the  whole  continent  coming 
under  their  system,  forming  one  grand  nation,  a  really  Cath- 
olic nation,  great,  glorious,  and  free. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPLE. 

[From  Browii8on*s  Quarterly  Bertow  for  AprU,  1878.] 

DuBiKG  OUT  late  civil  war  it  was  almost  proverbial  to  call 
our  government  the  best  government  under  heaven;  and 
whoever  in  the  loyal  states  expressed  an  opinion  to  the 
contrary  ran  some  risk  of  being  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette, 
Fort  Warren,  or  to  some  other  federal  place  of  imprison- 
ment. I  defended  the  government  during  those  learful  ^ 
times,  and  stood  by  it  when  many  a  stout  heart  failed,  be- 
cause it  was  the  government  of  my  country,  and  I  owed  it 
the  allegiance  due  from  the  citizen;  but  never  since  the 
"Hard-Cider"  campaign  have  I  believed  it  practically 
"  the  best  government  under  heaven,"  or  superior  to  almost' 
any  other  civilized  government.  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too"  upset  my  democracy,  by  showing  how  easily  the 
people  can  be  humbug^d  and  carried  away  by  a  song. 
Till  then  I  had  believea  m  democracy,  though  I  believed  in 
little  else. 

My  friend,  George  Bancroft,  defined  democracv,  in  a  lec- 
ture which  I  published  in  my  Boston  Quarterly  Review^ 
to  be  "  eternal  justice  ruling  through  the  people :"  I  y 
defined  it  in  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  a  l)emocratic  ^ 
state  convention,  to  be  the  "  supremacy  of  man  over  his  ac- 
cidents " — meaning  thereby  that  democracy  regards  the  man 
as  more  than  his  possessions,  social  position,  or  any  thing 
separable  from  his  manhood — ^and  got  most  unmercifully 
ridiculed  for  it;  but  the  ridicule  dia  not  move  me,  an^I 
held  fast  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
most  direct  and  authentic  expression  of  the  divine  will  that 
can  be  had  or  desired.  The  people  held  with  me  then,  in 
some  respects,  the  place  the  church  now  holds  with  me.  I  # 
labored  under  the  comfortable  illusion  that,  in  order  to  secure 
wise  and  just  government,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  remove 
all  restrictions  on  the  free  and  full  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  and  to  leave  the  people  free  to  follow  in  all  things 
their  own  divine  instinctfjj  The  defects  of  bad  legislation 
to  which  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes,  I  attributed  not  to  de- 
mocracy, but  to  the  fact  that  the  democratic  principle  was 
obstructed,  and  the  will  of  the  people  could  not  have  its  free 
and  full  expression.    There  were  still  many  restraints  on 
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their  will,  retained  from  old  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
institutions;  sach  as  an  independent  jndiciarj,  and  the 
English  common  law  with  its  subtilties  and  technicalities. 
These  should  all  be  swept  away,  and  the  unrestrained  will 
of  the  people  be  supreme,  and  make  itself  felt  alike  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  election  of  representatives 
in  the  legislature  and  in  all  the  offices  of  the  government, 
state  or  national.  To  secure  the  rule  of  justice  and  the 
recoKuition  of  the  man  over  hU  accidents,  every  thing 
should  be  swept  away  that  imposed  the  least  check  on  the 
direct  and  immediate  action  of  the  popular  will.  People, 
thouj^h  adopting  the  democratic  principle,  told  me  I  went 
too  rar,  but  I  knew  I  was  logical ;  and  I  have  never  in  my 
life  been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  a  principle,  really 
sound  and  true,  will  not  bear  pushing  to  its  last  logical  con- 

%  sequences.  If  the  democratic  principle  will  not  bear  being 
so  pushed,  it  is  simply  a  proof  that  it  is  untrue,  and  cannot 
be  safely  adopted.  This  was  my  reasoning  then,  and  is  my 
reasoning  now.  The  country,  public  opinion,  gave  me 
the  principle,  furnished  me  the  democratic  premises,  and  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  principle  was  sound  and  the 
premises  indisputable,  as  do  the  majority  of  my  countrvmen. 
The  "  Hard-Cider  "  campaign  of  1840  came.  In  it  I  took 
an  active  part  on  the  Democratic  side,  in  behalf  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  the  last  first-class  man  that  sat,  or  probably  that 
ever  will  sit,  in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  United  States; 
and  my  party  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  wofuUy  defeated. 
It  was  the  first  presidential  campaign  in  which  I  had  ever 
taken  an  active  part,  and  almost  my  first  experience  in  prac- 
tical politics.  It  was  enough.  What  I  saw  served  to  dia- 
pel  my  democratic  illusions,  to  break  the  idol  I  had  wor- 
shipped, and  shook  to  its  foundation  my  belief  in  the  divin- 

I  ity  of  the  people,  or  in  their  will  as  tlie  expression  of  eter- 
nal justice.  I  saw  that  they  could  be  easily  duped,  easily 
made  victims  of  the  designing,  and  carried  away  by  an 
irresistible  passion  in  the  wrong  as  easily  as  in  the  right.  I 
was  forced  by  the  shock  my  convictions  received,  to  review 
first  my  logic,  and  then  to  examine  the  premises  which  I 
had  taken  on  trust  from  my  democratic  countrymen  which 
I  had  not  hitherto  thought  of  questioning.  I  found  them 
untenable  and  absurd.  1  ceased  henceforth  to  believe  in 
democracy,  but  I  did  not  cease  to  be  a  loyal  citizen,  nor  did 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  Democratic  party  so 
called,  which  after  all,  was  less  unsound,  less  radical,  and 
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more  consenratiye  than  the  Whig  party,  which  had  carried 
the  elections ;  but  I  labored  day  and  night  vrith  voice  and 
pen,  in  the  Boston  QucMrterly  Review  and  in  the  Demo- 
cratic jRevieWj  to  make  it  still  more  conseryative,  an(>  to 
convince  its  leaders  that  the  people  as  the  state  need  gov- 
erning no  less  than  the  people  as  individuals.  So  I  labored 
till  my  happy  converoion  to  the  church,  when,  hayng  no 
associations  with  the  Catholic  population  of  the « country, 
except  our  common  Catholic  faith,  I  ceased  to  have  an^ 
political  influence ;  and  if  I  resume  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal topics,  it  is  solely  with  the  hope  of  being  of  some  ser- 
vice to  m.^  ingenuous,  ppre-minded,  and  educated  young 
Catholic  friends,  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil  on  the  political  future  of  the  republic. 

The  great  democratic  principle  was  asserted  by  the  con- 
gress of  1776,  in  the  declaration  that  '^  Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  assent  of  the  governed."  They 
thus  declared  that  governments  originate  m  convention,  and 
that  law  derives  its  force  as  law  from  the  will  of  those  it  is 
to  bind.  This  asserts  the  purely  human  origin  of  govem- 
jnent,  and  rejects  all  law  enjoined  by  any  authority  above 
the  people.  It  denies  the  right  or  authority  of  any  govern- 
ment to  command,  for  no  such  right  or  authority  can  be 
created  by  any  convention  or  agreement ;  it  denies,  also,  all 
law  that  restrains  the  will  of  the  governed.  That  the  law 
binds  only  bv  virtue  of  the  assent  of  those  on  whom  it  is  to 
operate,  Gaflicans  asserted  in  principle,  in  asserting  that 
papal  constitutions  do  not  bind  the  conscience  unless 
assented  to,  at  least  tacitly,  by  the  church.  This  principle, 
which  reverses  all  one's  natural  ideas  of  government  and 
law,  the  recent  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  condemned,  when 
applied  in  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  a  Catholic  should  not  condemn  it,  when  ap- 

Elied  in  the  political  and  civil  order.  No  government  that^ 
as  real  autiiority  to  govern,  can  originate  in  convention 
alone ;  for  the  convention  itself  needs  to  be  authorized  by  a 
law  or  an  authority  superior  to  itself,  since  8t.  Paul  teaches, 
If'on  estpotestas  niH  a  Deo,  Where  there  is  no  law  of  na- 
tions, which  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  obey,  there  may 
be  national  force,  but  no  national  right  or  authority  to  gov- 
ern. Laws  that  emanate  from  the  people,  or  that  are  bind- 
ing only  by  virtue  of  the  assent  of  the  governed,  or  that 
emanate  from  any  human  source  alone,  have  none  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  law,  for  they  bind  no  conscience, 

and  restrain,  except  by  force,  no  will. 
Vol.  xvra-i4 


/ 
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We  do  not  allege  that  buman  governments  have  no  legis- 
lative authoritv  or  power  to  enact  laws  and  bind  the  con- 
science ;  but  that  authority,  that  power  is  not  derived  from 
a  human  source,  and  is  held  only  by  the  divine  law  under 
which  they  are  constituted.  Governments  that  have  only 
a  conventional  origin,  and  only  such  powers  as  are  held 
from  the  assent  of  the  governed,  have  no  such  authority, 
no  such  power.  The  grand  objection  to  democracy,  then, 
is,  that  it  rejects  the  law  of  nations,  the  ^im  gefitium,  denies  .  / 
the  rule  of  eternal  and  immutable  right,  and  resolves  eter-  ^ 
nal  justice  into  mere  conventionalism,  and,  if  a  government 
at  all,  it  is  simply  a  government  of  force,  under  which 
might  makes  right.  I  am  not  arguing  against  a  republic,  or 
a  government  lai^ely  popular  in  its  constitution  and  admin- 
istration, such  as  ours  was  intended  to  be ;  but  against  the 
democratic  principle,  that  founds  government  in  conven- 
tion, and  derives  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, or  which  applies  to  the  civil  order  the  Galilean  prin- 
ciple, condemned  oy  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  when  ap- 
plied in  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  order.  It  makes  the 
people  who  are  to  be  governed  superior  to  the  government, 
and  leaves  their  will  supreme,  subject  to  no  authority ,bound  * 
by  no  law.  It  is,  theretore,  simply  the  principle  of  political 
atheism.  So  far  as  the  national  authority  is  concerned,  the 
principle  is  not  confined  to  a  popularly  constituted  govern- 
ment, but  is  accepted  and  acted  on  by  most  modem  govern- 
ments, especially  Vy  the  Sardinian,  the  Prussian,  the  Russian, 
and  we  fear  also  tne  Austrian,  in  none  of  which  is  the  law 
of  nations,  binding  the  conscience  of  the  nation  itself,  recog- 
nized. 

The  American  constitution  is  not  founded  on  political 
atheism,  but  recognizes  the  rights  of  man,  and,  therefore, 
the  rights  of  God.  There  remain  as  yet  among  us  some 
^traces  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  distinction  from  the  interna- 
tional law  of  Benthamites  and  diplomates,which  consists  sole- 
ly in  conventional  pacts  and  precedents,  without  any  recog- 
nition of  the  rule  of  ri^ht,  or  of  eternal  and  immutable  jus- 
tice. Something  of  Cnristian  tradition  lives  among  us  and 
is  kept  alive  by  the  common  law  and  the  judicial  department 
of  the  government,  though,  latterly,  too  often  overruled  by 
the  legislative  department  which  is  continually  encroaching 
on  the  province  of  the  judiciary,  as  we  see  in  much  recent 
congressional  legislation.  What  we  complain  of  is  the  ten^ 
dency  of  American  public  opinion,  formed  and  directed  to  a 
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great  extent  by  popalar  journalism,  to  apply  the  naked,  nn- 
mitigated  democratic  principle  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitntion  and  what  we  call  our  American  institutions ; 
though  what  is  really  meant  by  this  phrase  which  is  in  every 
one's  mouth,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Public  opinion  with 
us  asserts  and  applies  the  democratic  principle,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  liberates  the  people  as  the  state  from  all  govern- 
ment, and  their  will  from  all  restraint ;  and  leaves  them 
perfectly  untrammelled,  free  to  do  whatever  they  have  the 
physical  force  to  do.  Their  might  founds  and  measures 
their  right. 

Is  it  not  so  ?  If  not,  why  are  the  public  so  sensitive  to  the 
assertion  of  any  authority  above  the  people,  or  of  a  law 
which  does  not  emanate  from  the  people  and  which  they 
are  bound  in  conscience,  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
to  obey  ?  Why  does  our  American  public  opinion  applaud 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Victor  Emanuel  for  their  efforts  to 
subject  all  authorities  or  powers  in  the  nation  to  the  national 
government.  In  this  country  our  Protestant  fellow-citizens, 
being  the  majority,  take  great  credit  to  themselves  for 
''tolerating,"  as  Dr.  Bellows  puts  it,  the  Catholic  faith 
and  worship.  Why,  if  not  because  they  hold  themselves  free 
to  prohibit  them,  if  they  should  choose  H  Are  they  not,  in  fact, 
using  the  power  numbers  give  them,  to  invade  the  Catholic 
conscience  and  deprive  Catholics  of  their  equal  rights  as 
parents  and  citizens,  by  compelling  them  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  schools  to  which  they  are  lorbidden  by  conscience 
to  send  thei]< children  ?  Evidently  they  recognize  no  law  of 
right  or  justice  to  which  their  will  is  subject,  and  which  we 
may  plead  as  our  protection.  The  plea  of  justice  in  regard 
to  public  measures  is  rarely  heard.  Utility  or  expediency, 
not  right  or  justice,  is  the  stai;idard  adopted  in  politics,  as 
external  decorum  or  propriety  is  the  rule  in  ethics.  Even 
the  late  William  H.  Seward,  when  he  appealed  from  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  as  senator  he  had 
sworn  to  observe^  to  the ''  higher  law,"only  appealed  from  one 
human  law  to  another,  or  from  the  particular  to  the  general ; 
for  he  appealed  only  to  general  humanity,  whose  rights  he 
never  dreamed  of  identiij'ing  with  the  rights  of  God.  If 
the  abolition  party  he  represented  appealed  to  the  law 
of  God  as  tlie  law  of  nations,  it  was  to  tnat  law  without  any 
court  or  tribunal  to  declare  and  ftpply  it,  and  as  interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  party  itself.  The  abolitionist,  with  all 
his  tine  talk,  fierce  declamatioif  in  favor  of  a  law  above 
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the  state,  wonld  have  recoiled  from  the  assertion  of  a 
divinely  instituted  court  or  tribunal  to  interpret  it  and  eive 
it  practical  efficacy  in  the  government  of  men  and  nations. 
He  asserted  it,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
free  to  interpret  and  apply  it  for  himself ;  and  hence  his 
individualism  nullified  the  law,  and  his  hnmanitarianism 
was  resolved,  sometimes  even  avowedly,  into  no-govern- 
mentism. 

I  repeat,  I  am  not  warring  against  the  political  constltu- 
tion  of  my  country,  nor  am  I  seeking  in  any  respect  to 
change  it ;  for  I  am  no  revolutionist,  no  monarchist,  no 
aristocrat.  It  is  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  American 
people,  or  of  the  majority  of  them,  that  I  want  changed,  and 
so  changed  as  to  interpret  the  constitution  of  American 
political  society  b^  the  principles  of  law  and  justice,  not  by 
the  democratic  principle,  which  asserts  the  sovereignty  of 
the  arbitrary  wul  of  the  people,  or,  practicallv,  the  unre- 
stricted rule  of  the  majority  for  the  time  :  which  is  tyranny, 
and  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  liberty,  which  is  will 
ruled  by  right,  or  power  controlled  by  justice. 

The  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the  last  century  sup- 
posed tnat  the  evil  could  be  prevented,  and  the  necessary  re> 
straints  on  the  popular  will  or  ruling  majoritv  could  be  im- 
posed, bv  means  oi  written  constitutions,  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Thetford  stay-maker,  author  of  the  Age  of  Heasoriy 
could  be  "  folded  up  and  filed  away  in  a  pigeon-hole."  They 
supposed  the  people  emancipated  from  superstition,  as 
they  called  religion,  and  from  priests  and  priestcraft,  and 
left  to  the  promptings  of  their  simple  nature,  would  always 
be  guided  by  reason,  and  therefore  needed  only  to  be  gov^ 
erned  in  their  action  by  a  wise  and  just  written  constitution. 
They  held  the  people  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the 

S guardianship  of  the  constitution,  which  was  very  much  like 
ocking  up  a  man  in  prison,  and  giving  him  the  key.  But 
experience  has  proved  that  written  constitutions,  unless  tliey 
are  written  in  tne  sentiments,  convictions,  consciences,  man- 
ners, customs,  habits,  and  organization  of  the  people,  are  no 
better  than  so  much  waste  paper,  and  can  no  more  restrain 
them  than  the  green  withes  with  which  the  Philistines 
bound  his  limbs,  could  restrain  the  mighty  Samson. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  the  most  sagacious  and  accomplished! 
statesman  our  republic  has  ever  produced,  and  who  appre4 
ciated  the  tyranny  of  majorities  better  than  any  other  man 
amongst  us,  placed  no  confidence  in  written  constitutions ; 
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but  lie  hoped  to  restrain  the  popular  will  by  dividing  and 
organizing  the  people  according  to  their  different^  sectional 
pursuits  and  interests,  or  by  organising  a  system  of  ^'  con- 
current majorities."  This  would  be,  no  doubt,  an  advance 
on  simply  written  constitutions ;  but  it  is  only  in  communi- 
ties where  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  different  sections  of 
the  population  are  very  distinct,  that  it  is  practicable,  or 
could  be  efficacious.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
population,  pursuits,  and  interests  of  the  whole  country  are 
too  homogeneous  to  allow  the  organization  he  demanded,  or 
to  admit  the  system  of  concurrent  majorities.  If  introduced, 
it  would  be  rendered  ineffective  by  the  great  homogeneous 
interests  and  pursuits  of  the  majority  of  the  population, 
which  would  overpower  and  trample  on  all  minorities  op- 
posed to  them. 

We  hold  that  whatever  constitutional  or  organic  provisions 
may  be  adopted,  the  stronger  interest  of  a  country,  in  the 
absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  law  of  nations,  limiting  and 
defining  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  nation,  will  govern 
the  country,  whether  the  interest  and  pursuits  of  the  numeri- 
cal majority  or  not;  or  at  least  dictate  the  policy  of  its 
government.  For  a  time  the  southern  states  could  protect 
tlieir  interests,  and,  to  some  extent,  shape  the  policy  of  the 
government,  because  they  represented  tlie  strongest  of  any 
one  interest  of  the  country,  the  interest  of  capitalin  vested  in 
labor ;  but  when  short  crops  and  wars  in  Europe  had  created 
a  demand  for  our  breadstnffs  and  provisions,  the  products  of 
the  non-slaveholding  states,  and  the  produce  of  the  California 
mines  had  strengthened  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests, which  already  controlled  the  free  states,  and  enabled 
the  representatives  of  these  interests  to  meet  their  foreign 
exchanges, — they  were  stronger  than  any  interests  the  South 
could  oppose  to  them.  The  South  had  then  no  alternative, 
but  either  to  submit  to  be  controlled  by  them,  as  the 
people  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  were,  or  to  secede  from 
the  Union,  and  endeavor  to  establish  an  independent  repub- 
lic for  themselves.  The  struggle  was  a  struggle  of  interests. 
The  abolition  fanatics  were  only  the  fly  on  the  wheel,  and  the 
question  they  raised  amounted  to  nothing  in  itself,  and  was 
of  importance  only  as  it  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext,  and  had 
only  this  significance,  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
Iforth  could  subject  the  interests  of  the  South  to  their  con- 
trol onl V  by  destroying  the  southern  capital  invested  in  labor. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  policy,  if  carried  out,  might  have  staved  off 
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the  crisis  for  a  few  years,  but  could  not  have  prevented  it  or 
its  final  results. 

I  have  said,  in  the  absence  of  the  law  of  nations,  which,  it 
/  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  law  for  the  nation,  as  well  as 
^  «  for  the  individual,  therefore  law  emanating  from  an  authori- 
ty above  the  nation,  above  and  over  the  people.  The  attempt 
of  modern  statesmen,  Mr.  Calhoun  among  the  rest,  to  con- 
^  stitute  the  state  without  any  power  or  authority  above  the 
people,  so  that  by  its  own  spontaneous  working  it  should 
maintain  order  with  liberty,  and  liberty  with  order,  and 
promote  tlie  highest  utility  and  the  ^eatest  happiness  of  the 
nation,  is  a  vain  attempt.  The  thing  is  im{>088ibie.  No  simply 
human  wisdom,  no  adjustment  of  positive  and  negative 
forces,  no  organization  of  interests,  or  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  will  do  it.  The  English  in  their  constitution  have 
carried  to  perfection  their  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
or  of  the  organization  of  separate  interests,  classes,  or  estates, 
each  with  a  negative  on  the  others ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  na- 
tional boasts,  it  works  with  difficulty,  and  one  of  the  sepa* 
rately  organized  estates  is  swallowing  up  the  others.  It,  in 
its  present  form,  is  hardly  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  it 
undergoes  a  ^eater  or  less  change  every  few  yeara  The 
prosperity  of  England  under  it  is  commercial  and  industrial, 
and  IS  due  less  to  it,  than  to  the  fact  that  she  has  invented 
the  art  of  converting  debt  into  capital ;  and  by  means  of  the 
revolutions,  and  the  wars  growing  out  of  them,  of  the  conti- 
nental states,  she  has  contrived  to  bring  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  into  debt  to  her,  and  to  compel 
them  to  pour  their  surplus  earnings  into  her  lap.  The  na- 
tions live  and  labor  to  enrich  her ;  and  yet  her  overgrown 
wealth  consists  chiefly  in  paper  evidences  of  credit,  and 
might  vanish  in  a  day.  Then  her  wealth  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed :  a  few  are  very  rich  in  paper  values,  but  in  no 
country  on  earth  is  there  greater  poverty  or  more  squalid 
wretchedness.  Then  we  must  take  into  the  account  her  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  and  India,  worse  than  any  of  the  pro- 
consular governments  of  ancient  Home.  She,  also,  owes 
more  to  her  mines  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  soon  to  be  ex- 
hausted, than  to  the  excellence  of  her  political  constitution, 
or  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  profoundly  philosophic,  or  more 
admirably  devised  constitution,  than  that  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  endeavored  truthfully  to  present  it  in  my 
American  Republic.    Yet,  for  the  lacK  of  tne  moral  element 
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in  the  American  people,  for  the  kck  of  a  recognition  of  the 
law  of  nations  emanating  from  an  authority  above  the  peo- 
ple, and  binding  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  it  is  practically 
disregarded,  and  its  wisest  and  most  vital  provisions  are 
treated  by  the  ruling  people  as  non  avemtea.  The  people 
have  forgotten  its  providential  origin,  treat  it  as  their  own 
creature,  as  a  thing  they  have  made,  and  may  alter  or 
unmake  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  not  a  law  enjoined  on  them, 
and  has  no  hold  on  their  conscience.  They  give  it  a  purely ! 
democratic  interpretation.  Men  talk  of  loyalty,  but  men' 
cannot  be  loyal  to  what  is  below  them  and  dependent  on 
their  breath ;  and,  therefore,  they  violate  it  without  com- 
punction, as  often  as  prompted  to  do  so  by  their  interests  or 
their  passions.  Kothing  was  more  striking  during  the  late 
civil  war  than  the  very  general  absence  of  Toyalty  or  feeling 
of  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  Union,  to  support 
the  government  because  it  was  the  legal  government  of  the 
country,  and  every  citizen  owed  it  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  if 
needed.  The  administration  never  dared  confide  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  federal  people.  The  appeals  made  were  to 
interest,  to  the  democracy  of  the  Kor£h  against  the  aristocracy 
of  the  South ;  to  anti-slavery  fanaticism,  or  to  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  Union,  rarely  to  the  obligation  in  conscience  to 
support  the  legitimate  or  legal  authority ;  prominent  civilians 
were  bribed  oy  high  military  commissions ;  others,  by  advan- 
tageous contracts  for  themselves  or  their  friends  for  supplies 
to  the  army ;  and  the  rank  and  file,  by  large  bounties  and 
high  wages.  There  were  exceptions,  but  such  was  the  rule. 
"  I  will  have  a  draft,"  said  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, to  me  one  day  in  his  office :  *'  I  will  have  a  draft,  if  I 
get  but  one  man  by  it,  for  I  wish  to  assert  the  majesty  of 
this  government,  its  right  to  command  the  support  of  citi- 
ssens  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  elsewhere,  in  its  hour  of 
need.  This  reliance  on  large  bounties  and  high  wages,  that 
is  running  up  an  enormous  Dill  of  expenses  which  the  peo- 
ple must  ultimately  pay,  is  derogatory  to  the  majesty  oi  the 
government,  obscures  and  weakens  its  authority,  and  appeals 
only  to  the  lowest  and  most  sordid  motives  of  the  human 
heart." — ^Well,  the  draft  was  ordered,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
proved  a  failure.  The  government,  indeed  asserted  its 
raajesty,  but  the  people  did  not  recognize  it ;  they  effectively 
resisted  it,  or  came  to  a  compromise.  How  could  thev  see  a 
majesty  in  a  government  tiiey  themselves  had  made  and 
could  unmake?    The  universal  conviction  of  the  conven- 
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tional  origin  of  the  government  despoiled  it  of  its  majesty. 
It  had  no  majesty,  no  authority,  bat  what  it  held  from  the 
people,  and  could  command  no  obedience  but  such  as  they 
chose  to  give  it.  If  it  went  further,  it  was  by  force,  not  by 
ri^t :  and  fully  did  the  administration  feel  it. 

The  conventional  origin  of  the  constitution  excludes  its 
moral  or  divine  right,  and  therefore  denies  all  obligation  in 
conscience  of  the  people,  either  collectively  or  individually,  to 
obey  it.  It  has  nothing  in  it  that  one  is  morally  bound  to 
treat  as  sacred  and  inviolable.  Its  violation  is  no  moral 
offence,  for  it  is  the  violation  of  no  moral  law,  of  no  eternal 
and  immutable  right.  Nothing  hinders  the  people,  when 
they  find  the  constitution  in  the  way  of  some  lavorite  proj- 
ect on  which  they  are  bent,  from  trampling  it  under  their 
feet,  and  passing  on  as  if  it  never  had  any  existence.  The 
constitution,  to  oe  respected,  must  be  clothed  with  a  moral 
authority,  an  authority  for  conscience,  which  it  cannot  be,  if 
of  conventional  origin ;  and  the  government  constituted  has 
no  just  powers  not  derived  from  the  assent  of  the  governed. 

This  IS  wherefore  no  constitutional  contrivances  or  com- 
binations, however  artistic  or  skilful,  can  be  successful  that 
have  no  support  in  the  divine  order.  The  government 
which  has  no  authority  for  conscience — ^and  none  that  holds 
not  from  God,  and  under  his  law,  has  or  can  have  any 
authority  for  conscience — Shaving  no  moral  support,  is  im- 
potent to  govern,  except  by  sheer  force,  as  we  nave  already 
shown  over  and  over  again.  Now,  as  the  modern  statesmen 
exclude  the  moral  order,  and  make  no  account  of  the  divine 
element  in  society,  and  rely  on  the  human  element  alone, 
they  are  unable  to  clothe  power  with  right,  or  to  give  it  any 
stability.  The  revolutionary  spirit  is  everywhere  at  work, 
and  is  kept  down  and  a  semblance  of  order  maintained  in 
Europe  only  by  five  millions  of  armed  soldiers.  In  our  own 
country,  we  owe  such  order  as  we  have,  first,  to  the  fact 
that  the  government  acts  less  as  a  TOvemment,  than  as  a 
factor  or  agent  of  the  controlling,  that  is,  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country ;  and  second,  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
American  people  are  not  yet  completely  democratized,  but 
retain,  in  spite  of  their  theory  of  the  conventional  origin  of 
power,  no  little  of  their  traditionary  respect  for  authority, 
and  their  obligation  in  conscience  to  obey  the  law.  Yet, 
under  the  influence  of  their  democratic  training,  they  are 
fast  losing  what  they  have  thus  far  retained  from  an  epoch 
prior  to  tne  rejection  of  the  divine  order  by  statesmen  and 
the  constitutions  of  states. 
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Democracy  which  asserts  the  conventional  origin  of  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  excludes  the  divine  order  from  the  state, 
necessarily  denies  with  Jeremy  Bentham  all  rule  of  right, 
eternal  and  immutable,  and  can  at  best  assert  only  the  rule 
of  utility,  or,  as  commonly  expressed,  ^^the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number;"  though  Bentham  himself 
chanfi:ed  in  his  later  days  the  formula,  and,  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  substituted  as  his  political, 
juridical,  and  ethical  formula,  simply  ^^  the  greatest  happi- 
ness." This  is  the  only  formula  oi  the  sort  that  the  purely 
democratic  principle  can  adopt  or  accept.  Democrats  tell 
us  this  end  is  to  be  gained  by  getting  rid  of  the  burden  of 
kings  and  aristocrats,  and  introducing  not  only  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  but  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  car- 
rying out  the  great  principle,  '^  All  men  are  created  equal." 
Equality  of  privileges  is  an  absurdity,  and  there  can  be  no 
rights  where  there  is  no  right.  But  pass  over  this.  "  De- 
mocracy asserts  and  maintains  equality ! "  Yes,  asserts  it,  /TV 
we  grant,  but  it  tends  to  promote  the  contrary.  It  operates  /|// 
practically,  almost  exclusively,  in  favor  of  those  who  com-  ^^ 
mand  and  employ  capital  or  credit  in  business,  and  against 
the  poorer  ana  more  numerous  classes. 

Tne  political  equality,  expressed  by  universal  suffrage  and 
eligibility,  is  of  no  practical  value ;  for,  however  elections 
may  go,  or  whoever  may  be  elected,  the  legislation  will  in- 
variably follow  the  stronger  interest,  therefore  the  business 
interests  of  the  country :  it  may  be  now  the  commercial  in- 
terests, now  the  industrial  or  manufacturing  interests,  or,  in 
fine,  the  railroad,  and  other  business  corporation  interests. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  in  universal  suffrage.  By  excluding 
the  moral  element  and  founding  the  state  on  utility,  democ- 
racy tends  to  materialize  the  mind,  and  to  create  a  passion 
for  sensible  goods,  or  material  wealth  and  well-being.  Take 
any  ten  thousand  electors  at  random,  and  ask  them  what 
they  want  of  government,  and  the  honest  answer  will  be : 
'*  Such  legislative  action  as  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
wealth."  Suppose  such  action  taken — and  most  of  our  legis- 
lation is  of  that  sort — ^liow  many  of  the  ten  thousand  are  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  it  ?  perhaps,  ten ;  perhaps,  not  more 
than  one.  Democracy  excludes  aristocracy  in  tiie  European 
sense,  an  aristocracy  K)unded  on  large  landed  estates,  noble 
birth,  education,  and  mannei*s ;  and  substitutes  for  it  an  aris- 
tocracy founded  on  business  capacity  and  capital  or  credit, 
a  tlionsand  times  worse  and  more  offensive,  because  more 
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exacting,  more  insolent  and  lianghty,  always  afraid  of  com- 
promising its  dignity  by  mingling  with  the  poor  or  unfash- 
ionable, feeling  that  it  is  a  sort  of  usurper,  without  any 
hereditary  or  legitimate  claims  to  respect, — ^an  aristocracy  of 
rot'wnere^  the  most  contemptible  as  well  as,  socially  and 
politically,  the  most  galling  of  all  possible  aristocracies.  We 
do  not  object  to  a  man,  or  refuse  to  honor  him,  because  he 
has  risen  from  the  gutter ;  but  we  do  refuse  to  honor  a  man 
who  was  bom  in  a  gutter  and  has  remained  there,  but  claims 
respect  simply  because  he  has  succeeded  in  gathering  a  mass 
of  gold  around  him.* 

Democracy,  following  the  lead  of  the  business  classes, 
builds  up,  and  with  us  has  covered  the  land  over  with  huge 
business  and  moneyed  corporations,  which  the  government 
itself  cannot  control.  We  complain  of  the  great  feudal 
barons,  that  they  were  often  more  powerful  than  their  suzer- 
ain ;  but  our  railroad  ^'  kings"  can  match  the  most  powerful 
vassals,  either  of  the  king  of  France,  or  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  feudal  times.  Louis  XI.  was  not  weaker  {^inst 
Charles  the  Bola,  than  is  congress  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Bailroad  and  its  connections,  or  the  Union  JPacific, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  government  itself.  The  great 
feudal  lords  had  souls,  railroad  corporations  have  none. 
Congress  cannot  resume  specie  payments,for  the  national-bank 
interest  opposes  it;  and  so  our  commercial  interests  must 
bear  the  loss  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  laboring 
classes  must  continue  to  pay  the  higher  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  it  creates.  In  a  word,  tue  business  classes, 
according  to  the  old  Whig  party,  the  "  urban  party  "  of  the 

*There  ii  no  mistake  in  sayipff  that  the  msss  of  the  electoral  people 
demand  of  government  such  legislation  in  relation  to  business  Interests, 
•  as  wiU  facilitate  the  acauisition  of  wealth  ;  nor  in  saying  that  all  legisla- 
tion of  the  sort  does  and  must,  as  far  as  it  has  any  effect,  favor  ineauallty, 
and  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  If  all  could  avail  them- 
selves equally  of  such  legislation,  nobody  would  or  could  derive  any  ad- 
vantayB  f rom  It,  and  it  would  facilitat«  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  no 
one.  Where  there  has  been  bad  legislation,  legislation  creating  monopo- 
lies, or  conferring  special  business  privileges  on  mdividuals,  or  a  particular 
class  or  corporatfon,  the  repeal  by  the  government  of  such  legislation,  may 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect  demanded,  bv  removing  restrictions. 
But  no  other  legislation,  save  such  as  secures  tne  citizen  an  open  field 
for  exertion,  and  the  full  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his  honest  industry 
for  facilitating  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  possible  except  by  facilitating 
the  transferrence  of  the  earnings  of  the  many  to  the  pockets  of  the  few. 
Such  is  the  eJQFect  of  all  laws  designed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
business  classes,  and  to  promote  business  interests.  Wnether  this  is  a 
good  or  an  evil,  certainly  the  inevitable  tendency  of  universal  suffrage 
and  eligibility  is  to  inequality,  not  to  equality,  as  is  pret^ded. 
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time  of  Swift  and  Addison,  or  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  have 
permanent  possession  of  the  government,  and  use  it  to  further 
their  own  interests,  which  is  a  damage ;  for  this  country  is 
fitted  to  be,  and  really  is,  a  great  agricultural  country. 

In  the  Review  for  January,*  I  showed  the  disastrous  in- 
fluence which  the  eouality,  asserted  by  democracy,  and  sup-  , 
posed  to  be  favored  by  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  v 
lias  on  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  church 
that  she  has  always  had  a  special  regard  and  tenderness  for 
the  poor ;  and  it  is  no  less  to  her  honor  that  she  has  never 
attempted  to  remove  poverty.  She  always  relieves  distress 
when  able,  and  solaces  suffering  whatever  its  cause;  but  she 
honors  the  poor,  and  treats  poverty  as  a  blessing,  not  as  a 
misfortune.  In  her  view,  the  poor  are  really  the  more  fa- 
vored class,  and  she  never  attempts,  and  has  never  enjoined 
it  upon  her  children  to  attempt,  to  place  them,  as  to  the 
goods  of  this  world,  on  an  equality  with  the  rich.  She  holds 
Die  thing  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  Democracy 
regards  tne  poor  as  unfortunate,  and  undertakes  to  remove  J 
poverty  by  opening  to  them  all  the  avenues  of  wealth,  and 
to  elevate  them  by  establishing  their  political  and  civil  eoual- 
ity ;  and  thus  leads  them,  as  we  see  m  the  recently  entran- 
chised  negroes,  to  aspire  to  social  equality.  This  causes 
them  to  be  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  makes  them 
feel  their  poverty  a  real  misery.  It  greatly  enhances  the 
expenses  of  their  living.  As  a  rule,  men  live  for  their 
families,  especially  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  whom  they 
would  see  live  as  well,  be  as  well  educated,  and  as  well 
dressed  as  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  better-to-do,  whom 
democracy  teaches  them  to  regard  as  equals.  The  evil  this 
causes  is  immeasurable.  It  induces  not  a  few  to  live  beyond 
their  means,  or  to  make  a  show  of  wealth  which  they  have  | 
not ;  it  creates  a  universal  struggle  to  escape  poverty,  and  to  \ 
acquire  riches  as  a  means  of  equality  and  respectability.  A 
The  passion  for  wealth,  so  strong  in  most  Americans,  and 
which  is  called  by  foreigners  ^'  the  worship  of  the  almighty 
dollar,"  is  at  bottom  only  the  desire  to  escape  poverty  and 
the  disgrace  attached  to  it  by  democracy.  Political  economists 
regard  this  struggle  with  favor,  for  it  stimulates  production 
and  increases  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  which  would  be  true 
enoujgh,  if  consumption  did  not  fully  keep  pace  with  pro- 
duction;  though,   if  true,   we  could  hardly  see,   in  the 

*See  "The  Political  State  of  the  Country/'  in  this  volume. 
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increased  wealtU  of  the  nation,  a  compensation  for  the  pri- 
vate and  domestic  misery  it  causes,  and  the  nntold  amount 
of  crime  of  which  it  is  tne  chief  instigator.  We  regard  it 
as  an  unmixed  evil  which  could  and  would  be  avoided,  if 
poverty  were  honored,  and  the  honest  and  virtuous  poor 
were  respected  according  to  their  real  worth,  as  they  are  by 
the  church,  and  were  in  all  old  Catholic  countries  till  the 
modern  democratic  spirit  invaded  them.  ^'A  contented  mind 
is  a  continual  feast,"  says  the  proverb. 

Democracy,  by  its  delusive  universal  suffrage  and  eligi- 
bility, stimulates  a  universal  passion,  as  we  have  seen,  K>r 
social  equality,  which  can  be  gratified  only  by  the  possession 
of  wealtii  or  material  goods  ;  for  democracy,  excluding  the 
moral  order,  can  content  no  one  with  moral  equalitv.  "  I 
am  as  sood  as  you,  and  why  should  you  be  rich  and  I  poor? 
Why  snould  you  live  in  a  palace,  and  I  in  a  mud  hovel  ? 
Why  should  you  ride  in  your  coach  and  live  in  luxury,  while 
I  must  trudge  on  foot,  be  thinly  clad,  and  live  on  the  coars- 
est and  most  meagre  fare,  which  I  can  procure  only  with 
difficulty,  sometimes  not  at  all  ?" — Just  consider  that  there 
are  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  least,  forty  thousand 
children,  orphans  or  worse  than  orphans,  absolutely  home- 
less, who  live  by  begging  and  thieving,  and  lodge  on  door-  , 
steps,  under  the  wharves,  and  in  miserable  dens ;  initiated, 
almost  as  soon  as  able  to  speak,  into  every  vice  and  crime  -J 
tliat  finds  opportunity  or  siielter  in  a  ereat  city :  contrast  ^ 
these  with  tne  children  brought  up  in  elegant  and  luxurious 
homes,  bearing  in  n&ind  that  democracy  asserts  equality, 
}\  and  say,  if  there  is  any  thing  singular  in  the  logic  that  con- 
«)  \  eludes  communism  from  democratic  premises,  or  if  a  Wen- 
'^  d!^N  x'^dell  Phillips  is  not  a  true  and  consistent  democrat  in  defend- 
j^^  ing  the  Paris  commune  and  the  Internationale  ?  Or  if,  when 
(^  you  denounce  either  as  infamous,  you  do  not  forget  your 
democracy,  and  borrow  from  an  order  of  ideas  that,  though 
approved  by  Christian  tradition,  democracy  excludes,  or  at 
least  makes  no  account  of  ? 

But  communism,  which  demands  equality  in  material 
goods,  is  not  only  an  impossibility,  but  an  absurdity. 
Equality  of  wealth  is  equivalent  to  equalitv  of  poverty. 
Wealth  consists  in  its  power  to  purcliase  labor,  and  no 
matter  how  great  it  is,  it  can  purchase  no  labor,  if  there  is 
none  in  the  market ;  and,  if  all  were  equally  rich,  there 
would  be  none  in  the  market,  for  no  one  would  sell  his 
labor  to  another.     Then  each  man  would  be  reduced  to 
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what  he  can  prodnce  with  his  own  hands,  wealth  would  lose 
all  the  advantages  it  has  where  there  are  rich  and  poor,  and 
society  would  lapse  after  a  generation  or  two  into  tne  lowest 
barbarism.  Communism,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  would 
not,  then,  as  the  communists  dceam,  secure *to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth,  but  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  all 
to  the  most  abjject  poverty, — ^the  very  thing  which  they  are 
ready  to  commit  any  crime  or  sacrilege  in  order  to  escape.  All 
proiects  of  reform  of  any  sort,  undertaken  without  divine 
authority  and  guidance,  inevitably  defeat  themselves,  and 
aggravate  the  evils  they  would  rearess. 

Keiect  the  communistic  conclusion.  The  democratic 
equality  asserted,  then,  can  be,  practically,  only  free  com- 
petition, making  all  equally  free  to  compete  for  wealth,  and 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  leaving  each  free  to  pos- 
sess what  he  acquires.  This  is  the  interpretation  democracy 
receives  with  us.  But  in  this  competition  there  is  only  a 
delusive  equality.  In  it  the  honest  man  stands  no  chance 
with  the  dishonest.  The  baker  who  feels  bound  to  furnish 
thirty-two  ounces  in  his  two-pound  loaf,  cannot  compete 
with  him  who  has  no  scruple  in  charging  the  full  price  of  a 
two-pound  loaf  for  eighteen  ounces.  So  throughout  the 
whole  business  world.  It  would  be  undemocratic  for  the 
law  to  interfere  to  protect  those  who  are  unable,  no  matter 
from  what  cause,  to  protect  themselves.  The  law  must 
leave  all  things  of  the  sort  to  free  competition,  and  to 
regulate  themselves.  We  thus,  under  our  democratic  system, 
pay  a  premium  for  dishonesty,  cheatery,  and  knavery,  and 
then  are  astonished  at  the  daily  increase  of  fraud  and  crime 
in  the  "business  world.  We  tempt  men  to  get  rich — honestly 
if  they  may,  but  at  any  rate  to  get  rich— by  the  contempt 
in  which  we  hold  poverty,  and  tne  honor  which  we  pay  to 
wealth,  as  I  have  already  intimated.  Universal  suffrage 
and  eligibility  can  at  best  secure  only  this  so-called  free  com- 
petition, and  enact  laws  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  But  men's  natural  capacities  are  unequal;  and 
these  laws,  which  on  their  face  seem  perfectly  fair  and  equal, 
create  monopolies  which  enrich  a  few  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  There  is  far  less  equality,  as  well 
as  less  honesty  and  integrity,  in  American  society,  than 
there  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  The  honor  paid  to 
wealth,  or  what  is  called  success  in  the  world,  is  greater; 
people  are  less  contented  with  moderate  means,  a  moderate 
style  of  living,  as  well  as  with  moderate  gains,  and  have  a 
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mach  greater  horror  of  honest  labor.  I  remember  when  it 
was,  in  the  conntir  at  least,  regarded  as  an  act  of  pradence 
for  a  yoang  coaple  with  little  or  nothing  but  health,  in- 
dnstrious  habits,  and  a  willingness  to  earn  their  living  by 
hard  work,  to.  marry  and,  set  up  housekeeping  for  them-  » 
selves.  Now,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  imprudence;  Ko  little  of  that  re- 
markable purity  and  moralitv  for  which  the  Catholic  peas- 
antry of  Ireland  are  noted  tne  world  over,  is  due  to  early 
marri^es,  which  l^e  habits  of  the  people  encourage.  Yet 
English  and  American  economists  denounce  them,  and 
represent  them  as  due  to  the  craft  of  the  clei^y  who  en- 
courage them  for  the  sake  of  the  weddins-fee,  and  of  the 
baptismal  fees  most  likely  in  due  time  to  follow.  The  purity 
and  morality  of  our  New  England  people — I  si>eak  of  them, 
for  I  was  brought  up  among  tnem — have  diminished  in  very 
nearly  the  same  ratio  in  which  earl^  marriages  have  been 
discontinued  as  imprudent,  except  with  the  very  rich.  The 
class  of  small  farmers  who  cultivated  their  own  farms,  and 
by  their  labor,  economy,  and  fnigalitv  obtained  a  comfort- 
able living,  and  were  able  to  establish  one  son  in  business, 
and  to  educate  another  to  be  a  lawver,  a  doctor,  or  a  minis- 
ter, to  provide  moderate  portions  for  the  daughters,  and  to 
leave  tne  homestead  to  the  eldest  son, — ^lias  disappeared, 
and  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate,  to  exile  themselves 
from  their  early  homes  and  all  the  endearing  associations  of 
childhood  and  youth,  though  they  go  not  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  country.  I  myself  am  even  more  an  exile  in 
my  present  residence,  than  my  Irisli  or  German  neighbor ; 
for  he  has  near  him  those  whom  he  was  brought  up  with,  who 
knew  him  in  his  youth,  while  I  have  not  one, — not  one  with 
whom  I  can  talk  over  old  times,  or  who  knew  me  before  I 
had  reached  middle  age :  and  my  case  has  in  it  nothing 
peculiar.  But  the  fact,  that  no  small  portio.n  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  separated  from  the  old  homestead 
and  scattered  among  strangers,  has  a  fatal  influence  in 
checking  the  development  of  their  finer  qualities,  and  in 
throwing  them  for  reaef  upon  the  coarser  passions  and  gross- 
er pleasures  of  sense. 

There  is  less  equality  than  there  was  in  my  boyhood,  and 
the  extremes  are  greater.  The  rich  are  richer,  and  the  poor 
are  poorer.  The  rich  are  also  more  extravagant  and  more 
fona  of  displaying  their  wealth,  for,  to  the  great  majority  of 
them  wealth  is  a  novelty.    Shoddy  and  petroleum,  as  well  as 
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eaccessfal  speculation,  have  made  millionaires  and  thiiee 
millionaires  of  men  of  low  and  vulgar  minds,  destitute  of 
social  refinement  and  gentle  breedmg,  whose  wives  and 
daughters  know  no  way  of  commanding  consideration  or  of 
attracting  admiration,  but  by  their  furs  and  diamonds  and 
their  extravagant  expenditures.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
community  at  large,  m  producing  a  competition  in  extrava- 

f[ance,  and  enhancing  the  average  expense  and  difficlilty  of 
iving:,  is  not  easily  estimated.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  general  extravagance  is  so  great  as  in  our 
own,  or  where  the  cost  of  living  is  greater  for  all  classes. 
Some  provision  is  made  for  paupers  as  for  prisoners  and 
criminals,  but  there  is  a  larger  class  who  are  too  honest  to 
steal,  too  proud  to  beg,  and  too  high-spirited  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  ;  mostly  women,  manv  of 
them  widows  with  one,  two,  or  more  small  children,  whose 
sufferings  from  want  of  sufficient  food,  decent  clothing,  and 
comfortable  shelter,  are  not  to  be  told.  I  attribute  the 
sufferings  of  these  to  the  delusive  doctrine  of  equality,  and 
the  worship  of  wealth  which  democracy  encourages,  and 
the  disgrace  it  attaches  to  poverty,  and  to  humble  labor  for 
a  living ;  for  otherwise  most  of  them  could  find  relief  and 
ample  provision  for  their  wants  in  domestic  service.  A 
really  hereditary  aristocracy  produces  no  such  evil,  for  be- 
tween  them  an^  each  aristoc^v  there  is  no  comoetition. 
It  is  the  burgher  aristocracy  and  burgher  wealth  that  treat 
poverty  as  a  crime  or  a  nuisance,  and  make  our  women  and 
girls  of  American  parentage  shrink  from  domestic  service 
as  hardly  less  disgraceful  than  a  life  of  shame. 

The  corruption  generated  by  the  struggle  for  wealth 
which  democracy  stimulates,  is  not  confinecTto  private  and 
domestic  life,  it  pervades  public  life.  Sefior  Galderon  de 
la  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister  for  several  years  to  our  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  told  me  in  April,  1852,  that  when 
he  was  first  sent  by  his  government  to  ours  at  Washington, 
in  1822,  he  was  charmed  with  every  thing  he  saw  or  heard. 
"  The  government  struck  me,^'  he  said,  "  as  strictly  honest, 
and  your  statesmen  as  remarkable  for  their  public  spirit,  in- 

S^rity,  and  incorruptibility.  I  was  subsequently  sent  to 
exico ;  and  when  recalled  from  that  mission,  I  was  offered 
my  choice  between  Bome  and  Washington,  such  was  my 
high  opinion  of  the  American  republic,  and  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  its  government,  that  I  chose  Washington  in 
preference  to  Bome,  though  the  latter  was  more  generally 
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coveted.  I  have  been  here  now  for  several  jearB  a  close 
observer,  and  I  have  seen  every  thing  change  under  my 
eyea  All  my  admiration  for  the  republic  and  K>r  republican 
government  nas  vanished.  I  cannot  conceive  a  government 
more  corrupt  than  this  government  of  yours.  I  see  men 
come  here  worth  only  their  salary  as  members  of  congress, 
and  in  two  or  four  years  return  home  worth  from  a  hundred 
thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars." — This  was  said 
in  1852,  when  corruption  was  very  little  in  comparison  with 
what  it  has  become.  In  1822,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  far  from  bein^  democratized,  and  no  party  in  the 
country  bore  or  would  consent  to  bear  the  democratic  name. 
There  was  no  democratic  party  in  the  country  known  as 
such,  till  after  the  inauguration  of  General  Jacbon  as  pres- 
ident, March  4,  1829 ;  and  none  became  predominantly 
democratic,  till  the  success  of  the  democratic  Whigs  in  1840, 
who  far  outdid  the  Jackson- Van  Buren  party  in  their  de- 
mocracy. The  late  Horace  Greeley  always  called  that  party 
the  "  sham  democracy,"  and  treatea  at  first  the  Whig  party, 
and,  after  1856,  the  I^epublican  party,  as  the  genuine  Simon- 
Pure  democracy.  He  was  right  m  one  sense ;  for  the 
Whig-Republican  party  was  always  further  gone  in  democ- 
racy, that  is,  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  popular 
will  and  the  exclusion  of  the  moral  order  from  politics,  than 
was  the  party  that  bore  the  democratic  name. 

Up  to  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  the  American 
people,  if  adopting  the  democratic  theory,  were  not  gov- 
erned by  it;  they  still  were  influenced  by  ante-revolutionary 
traditions,  recognized  the  moral  order,  the  rule  of  right  to 
which  the  people  as  the  state  as  well  as  individuals  were 
bound  to  conform ;  and  I  believed  then  and  believe  now 
that  no  purer  government,  indeed,  no  better  government, 
existed  under  heaven.  But  since  then  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple has  passed  from  theory  into  the  practical  life  ot  the 
people,  and  become  the  ruling  principle  of  their  poHtical 
judgments  and  conduct,  at  least,  to  an  alarming  extent  The 
result  we  saw  during  the  war,  and  still  more  plainly  see  in 
the  corruption  developed  by  the  recent  very  imperfect  in- 
vestigations in  congress.  We  were  told  the  main  facts  with 
regard  to  the  credit  mobilidf  over  two  years  ago ;  and  the 
real  facts  are  far  more  damaging  than  any  that  appear  from 
the  investigation  in  congress.  But  this,  though  perhaps  on 
a  larger  scale,  is  yet  in  reality  no  grosser  than  tlie  corruption 
that  nas  for  years  obtained  in  congress,  the  state  legislatures, 
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the  municipal  governments,  and  the  elections  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  m  vain  to  look  to  legislation  for  a  remedv. 
The  laws  are  good  enough  as  they  are,  and  stringent  enongn; 
but  laws  are  impotent  where  the  people  have  become  venal, 
and  are  easily  evaded  or  openly  violated  with  impunity, 
when  they  are  not  consecrated  and  rendered  inviolable  by 
the  national  conscience :  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy to  dispense  with  conscience,  and  to  attempt  to  maintain 
wise  and  beneficent  government,  without  drawing  on  the 
moral  order,  by  considerations  of  public  and  private  utility 
alone. 

The  actual  burden  imposed  by  our  democratic  adminis- 
trations, whether  called  Democratic  or  Bepublican,  and  in- 
cluding both  the  general  government  and  the  several  state 
governments,  due  to  the  democratic  principle  itself,  cannot 
be  even  approximately  ascertained.  The  extravagance  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  expensiveness  of  their  style 
of  living  in  proportion  to  their  means,  we  attribute  to  de- 
mocracy, which  measures  a  man's  respectability  by  his  wealth, 
and  his  wealth  by  his  expenditures ;  for  the  American  peo- 
ple are  naturally  both  frugal  and  economical.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  directly  and  indirectly  more  heavily  taxed 
by  government,  counting  the  general  government  and  the 
state  and  municipal  ^governments,  than  any  other  people 
known.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  and  tnat  of 
France  before  her  late  dismemberment,  are  about  equal ;  and 
yet  the  taxes  imposed  by  our  government  are  more  than 
double  the  taxes  imposed  by  tl^  French  government;  and 
if  we  have  to  provide  for  the  eroenses  of  a  disastrous  civil 
war,  France  hiEis  to  provide  for  the  expenses  and  losses  of 
an  equally  disastrous  foreign  war,  earned  on  in  her  own 
territory.  The  cost  of  living  in  this  country  should  be 
much  less  than  in  any  European  country,  owing  to  the  aver- 
age mildness  of  our  climate,  the  extent,  fertility,  and  cheap- 
ness of  land,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions ;  and  yet  the 
cost  of  living  .with  us,  I  am  told,  is  greater  even  than  in 
England,  the  dearest  country  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
obUged  to  import  annuallv  from  a  hundred  million  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  oollars'  worth  of  breadstuSs  and 

Srovisions  to  feed  her  population.    We  attribute  this  to 
emocracy,  as  we  do  the  deamess  of  living  in  England ;  for 
England  is  almost  as  democratic  as  the  United  States.    The 
election  of  a  president  once  every  four  years  costs  the  Amer- 
ican  people,  besides  the  derangememt  of  business,  more 
vok  xvm— 18 
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than  the  civil  list  of  Great  Britain  costs  the  British  people. 
The  aristocracy  is  hardly  a  check  on  the  commons ;  and  as 
not  engaged  in  bnsiness,  and  living  on  its  own  revenues 
derived  principally  from  land  and  mines,  hardly  atfects  the 
course  oi  the  business  operations  of  the  nation,  or  the  gen* 
eral  cost  and  style  of  living.  In  Italy  and  Germany  the 
democratic  principle,  combined  with  the  monarchical  form, 
prevails ;  and  in  both  taxation  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
British  and  the  American  standard,  notwithstanding  the 
confiscation  of  the  goods  of  the  church  by  the  former,  and 
the  heavy  French  indemnity  to  the  latter. 

But  we  have  singularly  failed  to  make  ourselves  under- 
stood, if  the  reader  infers  that  we  are  defending  monarchy  or 
aristocracy,  or  that  we  have  had  any  other  purpose  in  our 
remarks  tlian  to  show  that  the  assertion  of  the  people  as  the 
source  of  all  legitimate  authority,  and  that  governments 
derive  all  their  just  powers  from  the  assent  of  the  governed, 
which  makes  all  autliority,  all  law  of  purely  human  origin, 
excludes  the  divine  order  which  alone  "nas  authority  for  con- 
science, divorces  politics  from  ethics,  substitutes  utility  for 
right,  and  makes  it  the  measure  of  justice,  fails  of  the  end 
01  all  just  government,  the  promotion  of  the  public  good, 
and  is  either  no  government  at  all,  but  a  mere  agency  of  the 
controlling  private  interests  of  the  people,  or  a  government 
of  mere  force.  This  with  me  is  no  new  doctrine :  I  defend- 
ed it  in  the  Democratic  Review  thirty  years  ago,  while  I 
was  yet  a  Protestant,  and  it  has  been  steadily  maintained  in 
this  Review  from  its  first  number  in  January,  1844.  To  as- 
sert and  defend  it,  was  a  main  purpose  for  which  I  origi- 
nallv  commenced  it 

!N  ow,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  what  we  object  to  is  not  popular 
government,  but  the  doctrine  that  the  people  as  the  state  or 
nation  are  the  origin  and  source  of  all  authority  and  all  law, 
that  they  are  absolutely  supreme,  and  bound  by  no  law  or 
authority  that  does  not  emanate  from  themselvea  We  call 
this  the  democratic  principle ;  but  as  the  people  are  here 
taken  in  the  sense  of  state  or  nation,  it  may  be  applied 
equally  to  any  political  order  which  asserts  the  national  will 
as  supreme  and  free  from  all  authority  or  law  which  does 
not  emanate  from  the  nation  itself.  The  principle  is  applied 
in  Bussia,  where  the  czar,  as  representing  the  nation,  claims 
absolute  autocratic  power;  it  is  applied  in  Germany  in  a 
more  absolute  sense  than  in  the  iJnited  States,  and  is  the 
principle  on  which  Prince  von  Bismarck  suppresses  the 
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Jesaits  and  kindred  religioas  orders,  and  expels  them  from 
the  empire,  and  on  which  he  persecutes  the  churcli,  denies 
her  independence,  and  demands  the  enactment  of  statutes 
that « snbject  her  to  the  imperial  will,  that  is,  the  national 
authority.  It  is  the  principle  on  which  the  London  Times 
asserted  t)ie  other  day  that  no  Catholic  can  be  a  loyal  Eng- 
lishman, and  on  which  the  sectarian  press  of  this  country 
maintain  that  we  cannot  be  Catholics  and  loyal  American 
citizens.  It  is  the  principle  which  inspires  and  underlies 
the  whole  revolutionary  party  in  Europe.  It  is  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  not  from  aristocracies,  kines,  kaisers,  or  arbi- 
trary power,  but  from  all  authority  or  law,  that  does  not 
emanate  from  the  people,  or  from  the  nation,  and  therefore 
from  a  purely  human  source,  that  the  party  is  struggling 
for.  That  is,  the  revohitionar^  party,  the  democratic  party 
of  Europe,  are  struggling  to  eliminate  from  modern  society 
ihQJtu  gentium  of  Komaii  jurisprudence  under  the  protec- 
tion of  religion,  or  what  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  calls  the 
*^  law  of  nations,"  that  is,  a  law  emanating  from  Ood  hhnself , 
and  founding  and  binding  the  national  conscience ;  and,  in 
this  struggle,  the  mass  of  the  American  people  sympathize 
with  them,  and  loudly  applaud  them. 

This  is  what  our  age  calls  liberty,  what  it  means  by  liberty 
of  conscience,  that  is,  getting  rid  of  all  laws  that  bind  the 
national  conscience,  and  thus  severing  politics  from  the 
moral  order,  and  subjecting  the  moral  order  itself  to  the 
secular  authority,  however  constituted.  The  moral  order, 
that  is,  justice,  eternal  and  immutable  right,  or  the  law  of 
nations,  is  by  the  divine  will  and  appointment,  according  to 
Christian  tradition,  placed  in  charge  of  the  pope,  or  the  vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth.  To  effect  this  object  and  emancipate 
politics  from  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  people,  the  state,  or 
the  nation,  from  the  law  of  eternal  and  immutable  right, 
that  is,  the  law  of  Ood,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  pa- 
y,  and  to  effect  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Catholic 

hurch,  its  divinely  appointed  defender ;  and  we  see  that 
the  democratic,  the  liberal  party,  are  willing  to  sustain  so 
unmitigated  a  despot  as  the  chancellor  of  the  new  Oerman 
empire,  if  he  will  only  join  them  in  their  war  against  the 
papacy,  and  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  effect  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  church.  It  is  to  conciliate  and  gain  the 
support  of  this  liberal  party  that  the  several  governments 
of  Europe,  even  of  Catholic  nations,  have  abandoned  the 
papacy,  even  when  they  have  not,  lik!b  Germany,  Italy,  and 
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Spain,  turned  against  the  pope.  No  head  could  wear  a 
crown,  no  government  could  stand  a  day,  at  least,  according 
to  all  human  calculations,  were  it  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
the  papacy,  or  adhere  to  it,  as  did  the  Frank  Emperor 
Charlemagne. 

We  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  tg  the  prin- 
ciple that,  as  we  have  said,  inspires  and  underlies  this  so- 
called  liberal  party,  because  it  is  precisely  the  principle  that 
in  our  country  is  called  the  democratic  principle.  As  thou- 
sands,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholics  in  the 
Old  World,  have  been  led  to  adopt  and  defend  this  prin- 
ciple, without  understanding  its  real  character;  so  some 
Catholics  in  our  own  country,  fired  by  political  ambition,  and 
engrossed  in  political  affairs,  may  have  also  been  led  to 
adopt  it  in  equal  ignorance  of  its  real  anticatholic  character^ 
supposing  they  might  adopt  it  and  act  on  it,  without  injury 
to  the  church,  or  detriment  to  their  Catholic  faith  and  in- 
fluence. We  do  not  write  with  any  expectation  of  unde- 
ceiving these,  if  any  such  there  are.  If  they  read  us  at  all, 
they  will  not  understand  us,  and  will  feel  towards  us  only 
anger  or  contempt.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  Catholic 
young  men,  graduates  from  our  colleges,  whose  minds  are 
fresh  and  malleable,  whose  hearts  are  open  and  ingenuous, 
who  love  truth  and  justice,  and  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  future  of  their  country.  We  write  for  them  to  warn 
them  against  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  and  against 
which  there  were  none  to  warn  us  when  we  were  young 
like  them. 

There  is  also  even  a  larger  number  of  Catholic  young 
women  annually  coming  forth  from  our  conventual  schools 
and  academies,  with  fresh  hearts,  and  cultivated  minds,  and 
noble  aspirations,  who  are  no  less  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  no  less  capable  of  exerting  an  influence 
on  its  destiny.  They  have  no  more  sympathy  than  we  have, 
with  so-called  "strong-minded  women,"  who  give  from  the 
rostrum  or  platform  public  lectures  on  politics  or  ethics ;  but 
we  have  much  mistaken  the  training  they  have  received  from 
the  good  sisters  who  have  educated  them,  if  they  have  not 
along  wi^h  the  accomplishments  that  fit  them  to  grace  the 
drawing-i-oom,  received  that  high  mental  culture  wiiich  pre- 
pares them  to  be  wives  and  mothers  of  men ;  or,  if  such 
should  be  tlieir  vocation,  to  be  accomplished  and  eiticient 
teachers  in  their  turn.  Men  are  but  half  men,  unless  in- 
spired and  sustained  in  whatever  is  good  and  noble  by  worn- 
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an's  sympathy  and  cooperation.  We  want  no  has  bleuSy 
no  female  pedants,  nor  male  pedants  either,  as  to  that  mat- 
ter ;  but  we  do  want  caltivated,  intelligent  women,  women 
who  not  only  love  their  country,  bnt  understand  its  interests 
and  see  its  dangers,  and  can,  in  their  proper  sphere,  exert  a 
domestic  and  social  influence  to  elevate  society  and  protect 
it  from  the  principles  and  corruption  which  lead  to  barba- 
rism. This  is  no  time  and  no  country  in  which  to  waste  one's 
life  in  frivolities  or  on  trifles :  JSrnat  tat  doe  Leben.  And 
seriously  should  those  of  either  sex  whom  the  world  has  not 
yet  corrupted,  soured,  or  discouraged,  take  it,  and  labor  to 
perform  its  high  and  solemn  duties. 

What  we  want,  what  the  church  wants,  what  the  country 
wants,  is  a  high-toned  Catholic  public  opinion,  independent 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  at  large,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  Catholic  tradition  and  Catholic  inspirations, 
so  strong,  so  decided  that  every  Catholic  shall  feel  it,  and 
yield  intelligently  and  lovingly  to  its  sway.  It  is  to  yon, 
my  dear  Catnolic  young  men  and  Catholic  young  women, 
with  warm  hearts,  and  cultivated  minds,  and  noble  aims, 
that  I  appeal  to  form  and  sustain  such  a  true  Catholic  public 
opmion.  You,  with  the  blessing  of  God  and  directed  by 
your  venerable  pastors,  can  do  it.  It  is  already  forming, 
and  you  can  complete  it.  Every  good  deed  done,  every 
pure  thought  breathed,  every  true  word  spoken,  shall  quick- 
en some  intelligence,  touch  some  heart,  inspire  some  noble 
soul.  Ifothin^  true  or  good  is  ever  lost,  no  brilliant  ex- 
ample ever  shines  in  vain.  It  will  kindle  some  fire,  illumine 
some  darkness,  and  gladden  some  eyes.  Be  active,  be  true, 
be  heroic,  and  you  will  be  successful  beyond  what  you  can. 
hope. 


CUNSTITUTTD^XL  GUARANTIES. 

pjVom  Brownaon*!  QuAiterlj  Review  for  April,  1874.] 

We  have  recently  seen  a  very  striking  illustration  in  the 
press  and  in  both  houses  of  congress,  of  the  modern  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty.  The  42d  congress,  at  the  close  of 
its  last  session,  passed  a  salary  bill,  equalizing  the  pay  of  con- 
gressmen, and  raising  their  salaries  and  those  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  so-called  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  some  other  officers 
and  employes  of  the  government.  The  bill  was  strictly  con- 
stitutional, and  the  law  was  confessedly  within  the  compe- 
tence of  congress,  and  fixed  the  salaries  not  a  cent  too  high. 
Yet  the  Nem  York  Tribune  and  other  influential  jonrnals 
raised  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  law,  denounced  those 
members  of  congress  who  drew  their  salary  as  fixed  by  law 
as  "salary  grabbers,"  as  "thieves,"  and  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing more  or  less  of  popular  indignation  against  them.  The 
present  congress  have  judged  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  law 
m  part,  and  to  fix  the  pay  of  members  as  it  stood  before  the 
8d  of  March,  1873,  not  because  they  judged  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, unequal,  unjust,  or  unreasonable,  but  because  the 
people  demanded  it,  or  in  obedience  to  what  they  supposed 
to  be  "  the  will  of  the  people." 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  think,  after  congress  had  abol- 
ished the  franking  privilege,  mileage,  &c.,  that  the  law  fixed 
the  pay  of  a  senator  or  representative  any  too  high ;  for  we 
thiuK  the  policy  of  low  salaries  for  high  officera  of  govern- 
ment from  whom  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  character 
is  demanded,  which  our  levelling  doctrines  have  hitherto 
favored,  neither  wise  nor  prudent ;  but  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  point  we  raise  is  that  of  recognizing  the  will  of 
the  people  outside  of  the  constitution  as  binding  on  the  rep- 
resentative. The  only  authoritative  will  of  the  people  under 
our  form  of  government  is  that  which  is  embodied  in  and 
expressed  through  the  constitution,  and  it  is  the  only  will  of 
the  people  the  representative  is  bound  to  obey,  or  even  to 
consult.  To  suppose  an  authoritative  will  outside  of  that,  or 
independent  oi  it,  is  to  convert  the  government  from  a 
constitutional  government  into  a  government  of  popular 
opinion,  varying  as  that  most  fickle  of  all  things,  popular 
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opinion,  varies.  It  supersedes  the  constitntion,  rendei«  it 
as  worthless  as  so  much  waste  paper,  and  converts  the  gov- 
ernment into  the  worst  possible  form  of  democracy ;  and 
democracy  was  held  in  horror  by  the  fathers  of  the  repub- 
lic. 

Then,  if  the  free,  unbiassed  popular  opinion  were  a  firm 
and  solid  support  for  government,  everybody  knows  that 
what  passes  for  popular  opinion  is  not  the  opinion  even  of 
the  people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  incapable  of  forming 
an  opinion  for  themselves,  but  the  opinion  of  the  journals, 
demac'ogues,  and  unscrupulous  politicians.    The  process  of 
manufacturing  public  opinion  is  very  simple,  and  well  un- 
derstood, and  no  sensible  man  has  the  least  respect  for  it. 
It  is  purely  an  artificial  thing,  made  to  order.    Two  or  three 
men  are  sufficient  to  manufacture  it  for  an  entire  state.    An 
able  editor  denounces  a  policy  as  unpopular,  and  with  a  little 
effort  he  succeeds  in  making  it  so,  ana  woe  to  the  man  that 
dai-es  to  resist  it.     Get  up  a  cry  against  a  man  that  he  is  un-. 
popular,  and  henceforth,  though  the  first  man  in  the  nation 
for  intelligence,  capacity,  honesty,  wisdom,  and  probity,  he 
is  politically  null.     The  politicians  drop  him  as  unavailable, 
that  is,  as  a  man  they  cannot  use.     Just  so  of  a  policy.    Let 
the  journals  decry  it,  the  small  politicians  denounce  it,  for 
they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  it,- and  the  people  are  said  to 
have  decided  against  it,  and  foolishly  imagine   that   they 
have  really  done  so,  although  the  mass  of  them  have  really 
no  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  subject.     Know- 
ing how  public  or  popular  opinion  is  formed,  we  confess  we 
have  no  respect  for  it.    We  do  not  suppose  that  one  man 
in  a  hundred,  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on 
the  subject,  honestly  believes  the  law  of  the  42d  congress 
raised  Varies  above  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation ; 
but  some  unscrupulous  politicians  or  journalists  thought  that 
they  saw  in  opposition  to  it  an  element  of  popularity,  a 
chance  to  make  some  personal  or  party  capital,  and  forth- 
with set  themselves  at  work  to  manufacture  public  opinion 
against  it,  and  frighten  the  present  congress  into  its  partial 
repeal. 

This  recognition  of  an  authoritative  will  of  the  people 
outside  of  that  expressed  in  the  constitution,  which  has  no 
official  organ  for  its  expression,  and  which  the  government 
in  its  several  departments,  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive or  administrative,  is  not  legally  bound  to  consult  and 
obey,  so  constantly  and  strenuously  insisted  on  by  an  irre- 
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sponsible  press,  which  compels  the  government  in  all  its 
branches  by  the  very  law  of  its  existence  to  inquire  what  is 
or  will  be  popalar,  not  what  is  tme,  wise,  or  jnst,  is  one  of 
our  greatest  dangers,  and  if  not  soon  abandoned,  will  inevi- 
tably involve  our  moral,  political,  and  social  rain.  We  are 
neitner  monarchists  nor  aristocrats,  and  we  hold  that  the 
people,  under  God,  are  politically  sovereign.  Even  kings 
and  nobles  hold  their  power  from  God  through  the  people, 
and  are  responsible  to  them  for  its  exercise.  ISut  the  sover- 
eign people  are  the  organic  people,  not  the  people  as  an  un- 
organizea  mass  of  individuals.  It  is,  as  St.  Xugustine  some- 
where says,  "  the  people  as  the  republic,  organized  for  the 
common  good."  No  form  of  human  government  but  has 
its  imperiections ;  none  can  secure  the  community  against 
every  evil,  or  procure  it  every  good.  Some  forms  are  bet- 
ter, and  some  worse  for  some  countries ;  but  we  have  always 
believed  the  republican  form  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  only  legit- 
imate form,  for  us.  As  a  Catholic  we  are  opposed  to  all  ab- 
solute governments,  whether  monarchical  or  democratic ;  as 
an  American,  we  defend  with  all  our  powers,  the  constitu- 
tional republic,  such  as  our  fathers  sought  to  establish,  and 
fondly  believed  they  had  established.  We  regard  as  un- 
American  and  in  effect  treasonable,  every  doctrine,  measure, 
or  tendency,  that  threatens  the  constitution,  or  that  departs 
from  it,  whether  in  the  direction  of  monarchy  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  pure  democracy,  which  asserts  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  as  an  inorganic  mass  or  mere  population. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  republicans  anywhere  in 
Europe,  because  they  are,  without  exception,  what  we  call 
absolutists,  and  hold  the  people  are  absolutely  sovereign, 
with  no  authority  above  them,  and  absolutely  free  to  do  what- 
ever they  please.  They  hold  that  the  people  are  not  simply 
sovereign  in  the  political  order,  under  God,  but  are  in  the 
place  01  God,  and  not  subject  to  his  law,  or  bound  to  ascer- 
t^n  and  govern  in  accordance  with  his  will.  The  people,  on 
their  theory,  are  sovereign,  as  the  Democratic  Review  main- 
tained some  years  since,  '^  in  their  own  underived  right  and 
might,  inside  or  outside  of  constitutions,"  and  consequently 
they  deny  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  make  the  people 
God,  which,  we  need  not  say,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  oe. 
European  republicans,  Garibaldi  and  Gambetta,  like  Euro- 
pean csesarists,  Kaiser  Wilhelra  and  his  chancellor,  Bismarck, 
like  the  Russian  czar  and  his  ministers,  are  political  atheists. 
They  deny  God  in  the  political  order,  and  reject  all  divine 
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aiitliority  in  tem[>oral  affairs.  They  sabiect  the  church  to 
the  state,  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal.  Their  political  sys- 
tem is  founded  on  a  falsehood — is  a  lie,  and  can  be  held  by 
no  man  who  holds  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  with  St.  Fan], 
that,  non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo.  We  neither  sympathize 
'with  them,  nor  wish  them  success,  for  they  are  at  war  with 
the  divine  order,  and  seek  to  reverse  the  immutable  law  of 
the  universe.  We  see  only  danger  to  our  own  republic  in 
the  sympathy  of  our  government  and  people  with  them. 

We  do  not  oppose  European  republicans  or  democrats  in 
the  interests  of  tne  old  European  monarchies,  "but  in  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  civilization,  order  and  liberty.  The 
present  anarchical  state  of  Europe  is  due  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  governments  from  the  law  of  God,  or  the  tradi- 
tional jt^a  gentivmy  and  this  emancipation  is  due  to  the 
?;ovemments,  not  to  the  people  or  the  republicans,  who  only 
oUow  the  example  set  them  by  monarchists.  The  protest 
against  the  divine  sovereignty  began  with  kings  ana  their 
ministers,  not  with  the  people,  and  has  descended  from  them 
to  the  people.  The  people  of  France,  in  the  height  of  their 
republican  madness,  or  in  their  worst  revolutionary  parox- 
ysms, if  more  violent  in  their  acts,  never,  in  principle,  went 
further  against  the  sovereignty  of  God  than  did  Peter  the 
Gi*eat  and  Catherine  II.  of  ICussia,  Joseph  II.  and  Frince 
Kannitz  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  the  Great  of  Frussia,  or 
than  does  imperial  Germany  or  royal  Italy  now.  The  sover- 
eigns, who  made  or  fostered  the  so-called  reformation,  and 
the  Bourbons,  who  set  up  or  formulated  the  Gallican  dualism, 
werd  the  founders  of  the  present  atheistical  democracy  of 
Europe,  and  are  to  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ing anarchy.  We  cannot,  with  history  before  us,  exonerate 
European  monarchy  any  more  than  European  democracy. 
Hence  we  do  not  believe  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  either  in  France  or  Spain, 
where  it  has  been  overthrown.  We  have  as  little  confidence 
in  kings  as  in  peoples. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  We  recognize  the  sover- 
eignty, under  God,  of  the  organic  American  people,  and 
admit  their  will  must  govern,  has  the  right  to  govern,  for 
there  is  no  political  power  above  them.  But  we  hold  that  it  is 
their  will  expressea  in  and  through  the  constitution.  Their 
will  expressed  outside  of  the  constitution,  and  collected  from 

{'onrnafs,  the  resolutions  of  caucuses,  or  even  the  state  legis- 
atures,  has  no  legal  force,  and  no  authority  to  control  the 
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free  and  independent  action  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  the  incumbents  of  office.  TVe  deny  that  the  rep- 
resentative is  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  or  the  will  of 
his  constituents,  save  as  given  in  the  constitution.  We  can- 
not applaud  the  statement  once  made  by  a  United  States 
senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that,  whatever  office  he  had 
held,  he  '^  had  always  made  it  his  first  duty  to  ascertain  and 
obey  the  will  of  his  constituents."  The  doctrine  is  hostile  to 
the  very  nature  of  representative  government,  and  we  agree 
rather  with  the  dictum  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  so  often 
quoted  against  him,  that /^  the  arm  of  the  representative  is 
not  to  be  palsied  by  the  will  of  his  constituents."  The  con- 
trary doctrine  that  there  is  an  extnHsonstitutional  will  of  the 
people  obligatory  on  the  representative  denies  to  govern- 
ment all  right  to  govern,  and  converts  it  into  a  simple 
agency,  makes  the  constitution  nugatory,  obligatory  neither 
on  the  people  nor  the  government  for  it  recognizes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  political  or  organic  people  bound  by 
the  law  of  its  constitution  or  organization,  and  the  people  as 
an  inorganic  mass  of  individuals  subject  to  no  law  out  their 
own  irresponsible  will. 

We  admit  that  the  people,  that  is,  the  people  organized  as 
the  republic  or  commonwealth,  are  for  us  the  political  sover* 
eign,  and  that  their  will  is  to  be  obeved,  when  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  supreme  law  of  God,  who  is  above  all 
copies  and  states,  ^'King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords;" 
ut  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  in  convention,  expressed 
through  the  constitution.  Within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion, uie  representative  is  remitted  by  the  people  themselves 
to  his  own  discretion  aqd  honest  judgment  oi  what  is  or  is 
not  for  the  public  good.  In  makmg  up  his  judgment  as  to 
the'measures  he  will  propose,  the  policy  ne  will  adopt,  or  line 
of  conduct  he  will  pursue,  he  is  free  to  consult  the  state  of 
public  opinion  and  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his  constitu- 
ents, ana  if  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman,  he  will  do  so,  but 
not  as  to  the  law  he  is  to  obey  or  execute.  Nothing  can  re- 
lieve him  from  the  responsibilitv  of  forming  his  own  judg- 
ment and  of  following  it  unflinchingly,  whatever  may  oe  the 
popular  clamor. 

The  tendency  of  our  a^e,  and  especially  of  our  country,  is 
to  place  what  is  called  numanity  above  constitutions  and 
laws,  and  to  assert  for  the  people,  indeed  for  one's  party,  the 
authority  and  infallibility  Catholics  assert  for  the  church  of 
God.    It  is  from  this  tendency,  purely  Satanic,  and  which 
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caused  the  fall  of  onr  first  parents,  that  our  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  The  people,  outside  of  the  political  organism 
created  by  the  constitution,  are  simply  a  mob  or  disorderly 
mass,  without  law  and  without  anthority.  A  pure  democ- 
racy, that  is,  the  people  of  a  given  territory,  without  sub- 
iection  to  a  constitution,  are  not  a  state  or  republic,  and  they 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  govern.  Our  gov- 
ernment was  intended  by  the  fathers,  Washington,  Adams, 
Hancock,  Bntledge,  even  Jefferson,  to  be  a  constitutional 
republic,  not  a  democratic  republic.  Even  Jeffersonian  re- 
publicans, in  our  boyhood,  repelled  as  a  gross  calumny  the 
charge  of  being  democrats,  made  against  them  by  the  old 
Federalists,  and  up  to  the  second  election  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, no  party  in  the  country  was  or  would  consent  to  be 
called  the  democratic  party.  Under  the  later  Adams  we  had 
National  Republicans,  and  Democratic  Republicans,  but  it 
was  not  till  1832,  when  the  National  Republicans  assumed 
the  unmeaning  name  in  American  politics  of  Whigs,  that 
the  other  party  began  gradually  to  call  themselves  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  which  has  since  been  very  generally  accepted, 
although  the  party  itself  has  been  more  conservative  ana  less 
democratic  tnan  the  Republican  party,  which  in  1854  or 
1856  succeeded  the  Whig  party  and  absorbed  the  Native 
American  and  Know-nothing  parties — the  party  that  has 
been  in  place  since  1860,  and  the  most  unconstitutional, 
unscrupulous,  un-American,  and  dangerous  party  that  has 
ever  arisen  in  the  country.  John  C.  Calhoun  said  to  us  in 
the  winter  of  1840-'41,  "  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Republicans  to  call,  or  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
called  Democrats.  Names  are  things ;  and  in  the  effort  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  party  will  lose  its  char- 
acter, and  become  what  its  new  name  signifies."  The  party 
would  have  become  really  democratic,  had  it  not  been  out- 
bid in  its  democracy  by  the  new  Republican  party  now  in 
power — a  party  that  scoffs  at  constitutional  restraints,  and 
acts  on  the  principle  that  might  is  the  only  measure  of  right, 
and  that  the  party  that  can  command  a  majority  of  votes 
may  do  whatever  it  pleases. 

A  western  paper,  we  are  told,  for  we  have  not  seen  it, 
has  recently  assed  the  grave  question,  '^  What  guaranty  have 
we  that  the  people  willprotect  or  abide  by  the  constitution  ?" 
The  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  will  of  the  people  is, 
as  widely  held  since  General  Jackson's  time,  as  authoritative 
outside  of  the  constitution  as  in  it,  no  guaranty  is  needed, 
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for  the  constitation  means  nothing,  and  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. The  answer,  in  the  second  place  is,  that  nnder  a  de- 
mocracy no  guaranty  of  the  sort  is  possible.  To  frame  a 
constitution  and  trust  its  guardianship  to  the  people,  is  like 
locking  up  a  criminal  in  aprison,  ana  trosting  him  with  the 
key  of  the  prison  door.  The  notion  of  self-government  so 
insisted  on  d^  modem  liberals  is  a  political  amurdity.  The 
constitation  is  not  designed  simply  to  confer  powers  on  the 

?:overnment,  but  al^o  to  place  restrictions  on  it,  and  there- 
ore  on  the  will  of  the  people  themselves  as  the  political 
sovereign. 

The  democratic  theory,  the  theory  of  the  Bepublican 
party  so-called,  still  more  than  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
party,  is  that  the  people,  like  the  kins  of  England,  can  do 
no  wrong;  that  they ^are  both  infallible  and  impeccable, 
and  may  always  be  safely  trusted.  It  asserts  for  the  people 
all  that  absolutists  assert  for  the  absolute  or  unlimitea  mon- 
arch ;  its  constitation  simply  constitutes  the  government 
under  the  people,  and  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  letter 
of  instructions  from  the  principal  to  his  agent ;  it  is  not 
needed  to  govern  the  people  themselves,  or  to  impose  any 
restriction  on  their  power  or  freedom  of  action.  The  people 
are  absolute,  the  unlimited  sovereign,  and  what  pleases  them 
has  the  force  of  law.  Liberty  means  freedom  of  the  people 
to  govern  as  they  please,  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the 
sovereign,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  unlimited  sub- 
jection of  the  subject,  or  of  the  people  as  the  governed. 
But  while  this  is  conceded,  the  theory  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  people,  as  the  political  sovereign,  will  al- 
ways see  and  will  what  is  right  and  just,  true  and  ffood, 
that  is,  as  Mazzini  maintained,  the  people  are  not  only  King, 
but  God.  The  democratic  theory  is,  unquestionably,  the 
deification  of  the  people.  Yet  the  people  are  no  more  in- 
fallible or  impeccable  as  political  sovereign  or  the  state  than 
they  are  as  individuals.  The  whole  cannot  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  parts.  The  parts — individual  men  and  women — are 
confessedly  fallible  and  peccable  ;  how,  from  them  united 
or  as  a  whole,  ^et  infallibility  or  impeccability  t  The  whole 
is  made  up  of  tne  parts,  and  from  fallible  and  peccable  parts 
no  infallible  and  impeccable  whole  is  obtainable,  it  is, 
though  irrelevant,  the  standing  argument  of  Protestants 
against  the  Catholic  claim  of  infallibility  and  sanctity  for 
the  church.  The  argument  is  worthless  as  a^nst  the 
church ;  for  the  Catholic  holds  not  that  the  infallibility  and 
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holiness  of  the  church  are  derived  from  her  members,  or  of 
the  whole  from  its  parts,  but  from  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling 
in  her,  sanctifying  ner  by  his  presence,  and  protecting  her 
by  his  gracious  assistance  from  error  in  teaching.  But  it  is 
good  against  the  democratic  theory  ;  for  the  whole  is  only 
the  sum  of  the  parts. 

But  we  need  not  resort  to  abstract  reasoning  to  prove  the 
unsoundness  of  the  theory  in  question.  Our  own  experience 
proves  that  the  people  are  not  safe  guardians  of  the  con- 
stitution, for  they  have  in  numerous  instances  sanctioned  ifs 
violation,  and  in  several  violated  it  themselves.  It  was 
violated  by  congress  in  the  case  of  the  creation  of  the  state 
of  West  V  irginia  out  of  the  state  of  Virginia ;  for  the  pre- 
tence that  the  Pierrepont  government  was  competent  to  give 
the  consent  of  Virginia  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously 
considered.  Not  one  of  the  states  that  seceded  from  the 
Union  has  been  reconstructed  on  constitutional  principles, 
yet  the  ruling  people  approved  the  unconstitutional  laws. 
The  states  that  seceded  either  remained  states  in  the  Union 
or  they  did  not;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  were 
either  states  in  the  Union,  or  territories  subject  to  the 
Union.  If  the  former,  they  stood  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  states,  had  the  same  rights  with  New  i  ork  or  Massa- 
chusetts, and  congress  had  no  more  or  other  authority  to  iur 
terfere  with  their  internal  organization  or  affairs  than  it  had 
in  regard  to  the  states  that  did  not  secede.  If  the  latter, 
congress  had  the  constitutional  right,  not  to  organize  them 
into  states,  but  to  pass  an  enabling  act  pennitting  them  to 
organize  themselves,  and  to  admit  them  as  states  into  the 
Union,  if  organized  in  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
though  not  to  prescribe  any  conditions  precedent  not  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution  as  existing  at  the  tinys.  Yet  con- 
gress, in  its  reconstruction  acts,  assumed  them  to  be  states, 
states  in  the  Union,  states  out  of  the  Union,  and  territories 
subject  to  the  Union,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  them,  as 
if  tnev  were  all  four  at  once.  If  they  were  states,  and  states 
out  of  the  Union,  they  were  independent  of  the  Union,  and 
congress  had  no  authority,  except  oy  right  of  conquest,  over 
them,  and  their  ratification  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  any  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution ;  yet  con- 
gress exacted  or  enforced  their  ratification,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  tlieir  admission  or  readmission  as  states  in  the 
Union,  of  the  13th  amendment,  abolishing  slavery  for  ever 
in  the  United  States  and  the  territories  thereof,  and  held 
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such  ratification  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  amend* 
ment. 

If  they  were  states  in  the  Union,  their  ratification  might 
indeed  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  amendment,  but 
they  were  entitled  to  all  the  normal  rights  of  the  states  in 
the  Union,  and  congress  had  no  right  to  refuse  them  the  ex- 
ercise of  tliose  rigiits  till  they  had  ratified  the  proposed 
amendment.  If  they  were  not  states  in  the  Union,  but 
territories  subject  to  the  Union,  congress  was  free  to  per- 
fhit  or  not  to  permit  them  to  or^nize  as  states  and  demand 
admission  into  the  Union ;  but  it  had  no  right  to  demand, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  admission,  tlie  abolition  of 
slavery,  for  there  was  no  constitutional  prohibition  of 
slavery,  and  on  the  doctrine  asserted,  there  could  be  none 
before  they  were  admitted  and  had  ratified  the  amendment 
But  their  previons  ratification  had  and  could  liave  no  legal 
validity,  first,  because  they  were  not  states  in  the  Union, 
and  second,  because  it  was  imposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment bv  force  and  was  in  no  sense  the  free  act  of  the  state. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  so-called  13th  amendment  be- 
cause it  abolishes  slavery,  but  on  no  principle  recognized  by 
the  government  or  the  people,  can  we  hold  it  to  be  any  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  the  ratification 
.by  any  of  the  states  that  seceded  was  necessary  to  its  validi- 
ty,  it  was  never  ratified  by  the  reauisite  number  of  states, 
for  this  ratification,  not  bemg  the  tree  act  of  the  people  of 
the  state,  counts  for  nothing.  The  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments are  equally  unconstitutional ;  for  they  war  against 
the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  principle  oi  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  which  leaves  the  whole  question  of  sn£Erage  and 
eligibility  to  the  states  themselves.  The  states  have  the  sole 
right  to  determine  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
political  people  of  the  state.  We  say  nothing  of  the  policy 
or  impobcy  of  these  so-called  amendments :  we  only  deuy 
their  constitutionalitv,  whether  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  states  or  not  Tney  are  revolutionary  in  their  character 
and  tendency,  and  destructive  of  the  providential  or  un- 
written constitution  of  the  American  people,  according  to 
which,  though  one  people,  they  are  organized  as  a  union, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  states,  or  political  societies,  each 
with  an  autonomy  of  its  own.  The  sovereignty  vests  in  the 
states  united,  not  in  the  states  severally,  but  the  Union  leaves 
to  each  state  its  individuality,  and  any  proposed  amendment 
that  would  merge  the  individuality  oi  the  state  in  that  of 
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the  Union,  would  be  unconstitutional,  for  it  would  tend  to 
destroy  both  the  state  and  the  Union,  by  converting  the 
union  into  the  unity  of  states. 

Give  to  congress  or  the  Union  the  power  to  determine  who 
shall  or  shall  not  be  the  political  people  of  a  state,  and  the 
state  no  longer  exists :  you  merge  the  state  in  the  Union, 
obliterate  state  lines,  ana  convert  the  republic  from  a  federal 
into  a  centralized  or  consolidated  republic,  or  a  pure  democ- 
r^cv  in  which  constitutions  count  for  nothing,  and  the  ma- 
jority for  the  time  have  unlimited  power.  Almost  all 
the  Kepublican  journals,  or  such  as  represent  the  present 
ruling  majority,  speak  of  the  changes  effected  by  these  so- 
called  constitutional  amendments  as  inaugurating  "  a  new 
order"  or  commencing  a  "new  era"  in  our  history.  The 
J!^ew  York  Herald^  that  admirable  index  to  popular  opin- 
ion, and  which  accepts  it  as  its  law,  whatever  it  enjoins, 
boldly  assumes  that  the  old  constitutional  regime  has  passed 
away,  having  been  made  an  end  of  by  the  war  and  the  con- 
stitutional changes  adopted  by  the  people  in  order  to  secure 
its  results.  It  is  no  longer  the  constitution  that  is  to  be  con- 
sulted, but  "  the  issues  of  the  war."  The  issues  of  the  war 
have  proved  that  the  people  hold  themselves  bound  by  no 
parchment  constitutions  that  impose  any  restraint  on  their 
will,  dominant  passion,  or  caprice  for  the  time.  They  have 
destroyed  the  autonomy  of  the  states,  reduced  them  to  mere 
dependencies  on  the  general  government,  and  made  the  gen- 
eral government  the  supreme  and  unlimited  government  of 
the  country. 

According  to  the  American  constitution,  to  be  a  citizen, 
in  the  political  sense,  of  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  a  citizen  of  some  particular  state,  or  to  be  one  of  the 
political  society  or  body  politic  called  by  us  a  state.  No  one 
nad  or  could  have  any  politiciJ  rights  in  the  United  States, 
unless  a  natural  bom  or  naturalized  citizen,  or  constituted 
one  of  the  politicalpeople  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  a 
particular  state.  Hence  the  convention  of  1787,  while  it 
gave  to  congress  or  general  government  the  power  to  make 
uniform  rmes  of  naturalization,  or  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions of  naturalization,  gave  it  no  power  to  enact  naturaliza- 
tion Zatr«,  to  naturalize  or  to  make  citizens.  The  citizens 
when  made  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  only  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  of  being  citizens  of  a  particular  state.  No 
power  known  to  our  constitution  could  make  the  freedmen 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  that  of  a  particular  state  ; 
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and  none  could  compel  a  state  to  concede  them  political 
rights  or  forbid  it  to  make  any  discrimination  between  them 
and  other  classes  of  its  population.  The  convention  that 
frames  or  amends  the  written  constitution  is  not  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  outside  of  their  organization  into  states, 
but  a  convention  of  preexisting  states  united,  and  is  forbid- 
den  by  the  law  of  its  existence,  or  its  unwritten  constitution, 
to  obliterate  the  independent  state  organizations*:  for  that 
would  be  for  the  convention  to  commit  suicide,  or  to  deprive 
itself  of  all  power  or  authority,  since  it  holds  from  preexist- 
ing states  united.  To  take  from  the  state  the  authority  to 
determine  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be  citizens  thereof, 
with  the  plenitude  of  political  rights,  and  give  it  directly 
or  indirectly  to  congress  or  the  Union,  is  to  destroy  the 
state  as  a  body  politic,  and  therefore  decidedly  unconstitu- 
tional. No  amendment  of  the  written  constitution,  by  the 
states  in  convention  assembled,  could  authorize  the  civil 
rights  bill,  passed  by  congress;  for  states,  in  or  out  of 
convention,  have  no  more  right  tljgLU  individuals  to  commit 
suicide. 

The  whole  series  of  Bepublican  congressional  legislation, 
bearing  on  what  we  may  call  the  negro  question,  including 
the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments,  are  unconstitutional, 
and  destructive  of  the  Union  as  the  union  of  preexisting 
states.  This  legislation  has  been  adopted,  nay  demanded,  by 
the  people,  that  is,  by  the  governing  majority,  and  enforced 
by  the  federal  courts  and  bayonets  wherever  resisted. 
It  is  idle  then  to  pretend  that  tlie  people  are  safe  guardians 
of  the  constitution.  The  people  will  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion, when  it  is  not  in  their  way,  or  when  it  serves  their 
purpose  ;  but  whenever  it  opposes  an  obstacle  to  tlieir  will, 
pet  passion,  or  fanaticism,  they  will  brush  it  away  as  a  mere 
cobweb,  and  rush  on  with  resistless  fury  to  the  realization  of 
the  end  which,  for  the  moment,  they  have  in  view,  be  it  good 
or  bad.  It  was  principally  this  tendency  observed  in  the 
northern  and  central  states,  especially- this  state  of  New 
York,  the  leader  in  all  bad  experiments  in  politics  and  leg- 
islation, to  disregard  constitutions,  to  sweob  away  every  ob- 
stacle to  the  direct  and  immediate  sovereignty  of  popular 
opinion,  and  to  introduce  the  reign  of  an  unmitigated,  cen- 
tralized democracy,  that  provoked  the  slaveholding  states  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  and  to  attempt  to  fonna  an  inde- 
pendent, constitutional  republic.  IJp  to  a  certain  extent  we 
sympathized  with  them;  but  we  opposed  secession,  as  a 
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breach  of  faith,  as  revolutionary  in  principle,  and  as  a  recog- 
nition of  that  very  sovereignty  of  the  people  back  of  the 
convention  or  constitution  which  we  deny ;  also  because  we 
foresaw  that  the  attempt  to  found  an  independent  constitu- 
tional republic  with  slavery  as  its  comer-stone,  in  these  days 
of  fanatical  philanthropy  and  humanitarian  radicalism, 
would  assuredly  fail,  prove  suicidal,  and  enable  the  central- 
ized democracy  which  they  and  we  alike  opposed,  to  fasten 
itself  upon  the  country  for  ever.  The  constitutional  party  in 
the  non-slaveholding  states  could  not  afford  to  lose  them, 
for  without  them  they  were  powerless,  but  with  them,  there 
was  still  hope  that  the  government  might  be  brought  back 
to  the  constitutional  track.  The  only  hope  for  them  or  for  the 
constitutional  party  in  the  free  states,  was  for  them  to  remain 
in  the  Union,  and  exert  their  influence  with  us  in  resisting 
the  tendency  to  centralized  democracy,  or  humanitarianism. 
But,  unhappily,  the  southern  leaders  had  made  their  own 
people  fanatics  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  their  natural  allies  at  the  Is  orth  longer  to  sup- 
port them  without  losing  all  their  influence  at  home,  do 
secession  and  civil  war  followed,  and  the  fanatical  humani- 
tarianism triumphed,  and  the  Union  ceased  to  be  a  union  of 
states,  the  people,  irrespective  of  state  organization,  became 
practically  sovereign,  and  the  federal  republic  became  a 
consolidated  republic,  or  centralized  democracy,  "  one  and 
indivisible."  The  will  of  the  people,  that  is  of  the  majori- 
ty, that  is,  of  the  press,  demagogues,  and  lobbyists,  or  their 
employers,  is  supreme.  We  do  not  exonerate  the  southern 
leaders  from  all  ulame ;  for  they  unwisely  placed  us  in  a  po- 
sition that  we  could  not  remain  neutral  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, or  leave  it  to  the  people  of  the  states  themselves,  wnere 
it  belonged,  but  compelled  us,  in  case  we  cooperated  with 
them,  to  support  slavery,  and  to  defend  it  wherever  it  was 
not  forbidden  b^  state  law,  which  we  were  not  required  to 
do  by  the  constitution  of  the  Union.  But  the  chief  blame 
falls  on  the  democratic  tendencv  of  the  people,  too  much 
favored  before  the  war  bv  the  l)emocratic  party,  but  best 
represented  by  the  so-called  Bepublican  i>arty,  which  has 
held  the  power  since  the  secession  of  the  southern  states. 
The  lesson  that  the  result  teaches  is  that  to  assert  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  inorganic  people,  and  then  to  seek  to  bind 
them  by  constitutions,  is  absurd. 

The  slave  states  were  specially  interested  in  insisting  on 
the  constitution,  and  the  sacredness  of  vested  rights,  for  they 
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held  their  property  vested  in  elaves  by  positive,  not  by  natu" 
ral  law,  and  could  hold  them  eecnrely  only  by  the  constitution, 
which  prohibited  all  interference  with  them  by  the  humani- 
tarian fanatics  of  other  states.  But  there  are  other  interests 
which,  thouffh  now  protected  by  the  written  constitution, 
have  no  red  security  under  a  centralized  or  humanitarian 
democracy,  that  is,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  majority'. 
Catholics  are  in  a  decided  minority  m  the  Union.  Hitherto 
they  have  received  a  measure  of  protection  in  their  rights 
from  the  constitution  and  laws ;  but  what  guaranty  have  we 
that  they  will  continue  to  receive  it,  or  that  the  ^rrotestant 
majority,  no  longer  restrained  by  constitution  or  law,  and 
free  to  follow  their  own  will,  likes  and  dislikes,  will  respect 
the  freedom  of  Catholic  worship,  protect  our  religious  insti- 
tutions, churches,  schools,  colleges,  convents,  asylums,  and 
charitable  foundations,  or  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary 
property!  They  have  the  power,  and  what  is  to  hinder 
them  from  exercising  it  against  us  1 

And  are  they  not  preparing  to  do  so  t  What  else  means 
their  incessant  denunciation  of  our  church  as  incompatible 
with  the  liberal  constitution  of  the  country,  or  what  they 
call  free  government  ?  What  mean  these  unwearied  efforts 
to  arouse  the  political  passions  and  prejudices  of  our  non- 
Catholic  countrymen  against  us  t  Wnat  else  means  the  for- 
mation of  Union  Leagues,  Evangelical  Alliances,  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  a^inst  us?  These  are  aU 
combinations  and  movements  aesigned,  not  to  convince 
Catholics  of  the  unsoundness  of  their  faith,  but  to  prevent 
Protestants  from  turning  Catholics,  and  to  collect  and  arm 
a  force  to  deprive  Catholics  of  their  freedom*  To  this  same 
end  are  directed  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  various  sects,  and  combine  them  as  one  body  in  an 
anti-Catholic  movement,  and  which  the  growing  dogmatic 
indifference  of  Protestants  promises  to  render  not  unsuccess- 
ful. Indeed,  the  Protestant  majority  are  not  only  con- 
spiring and  preparing  to  deprive  Catholics  of  their  freedom 
by  subjecting  tne  church  to  the  secular  power,  as  Bismarck 
is  doing  in  Uermany,  but  they  are  actually  depriving  us  of 
our  rights,  by  their  common-school  system,  which  taxes 
Catholics  to  support  a  system  of  sectanan  or  secular  educa- 
tion which  their  church  condemns,  and  which  is  soon  to  be 
made  compulsory  hj  an  act  of  congress.  What  guaranty 
have  we — but  the  will  of  a  majority  that  is  bitterly  hostile 
to  us — that  our  churches  will  not  be  taken  from  us,  our 
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schools  and  colleges  suppressed,  and  our  bishops  and  priests 
fined,  imprisoned,  exilea,  or  massacred  ?  This  is  only  what 
Protestants  have  done  in  all  other  countries  where  thej 
have  liad  the  power,  and  Protestantism  is  no  lees  hostile  to 
the  church  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  '^  Good  Queen 
Bees,"  or  the  Puritan  commonwealth  of  England.  The 
courts,  having  still  a  sort  of  traditionary  respect  for  consti- 
tutions and  laws,  may  in  cases  that  come  before  them  decide 
according  to  existing  law  and  afford  us  some  protection ;  but 
what  guaranty  have  we  that  the  majority  will  not  alter  or 
abrogate  the  constitution,  and  enact  laws  against  us  ?  What 
guaranty  have  we  that  the  judges  elected  by  popular  vote, 
from  the  ranks  of  anti-Catholics,  holding  their  offices  for  a 
short  term  of  vears,  and  dependent  on  their  popularity  for 
reelection,  will  not  shape  their  judgments  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  ruliug  majority!  Is  there  a  court  in  the 
Union  that  would  set  aside  as  unconstitutional,  or  refuse  to 
enforce  the  common-school  law,  which  taxes  me  to  support 
a  sectarian  or  a  secular  education  which  my  religion  con- 
demns, and  which  I  abhor  1  It  is  idle  to  pretend  it,  and 
equally  idle  is  it  to  plead  the  equal  rights  of  Catholics  and 
the  inviolability  of  conscience,  to  suppose  that  they — ^where 
the  majority  lias  the  power,  holds  its  will  has  the  right  to 
prevail — can  afford  any  adequate  guaranty. 

These  considerations  sumce  to  show  that  democracy  af- 
fords no  guaranty  of  constitutional  freedom,  of  equal  rights, 
or  of  truth  and  justice.  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  principle  of  democracy,  and  which  means  that 
the  majority  for  the  time  have  the  unlimited  right  to  govern, 
is  incompatible  with  constitutional  government,  ana  there- 
fore with  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  people  can  no 
more  be  trusted,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps  even  less,  than 
kings  and  kaisers ;  and  demagogues  are  not  a  whit  prefer- 
able to  courtiers.  It  is  very  natural  that  our  CathoBc  citi- 
zens, finding  their  religion  comparatively  free  here,  should 
be  but  too  ready  to  attribute  the  freedom  accorded  it,  to  the 
democratic  form  of  our  government,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  more  purely  democratic  it  can  be  rendered,  the  surer 
will  be  the  guaranty  of  that  freedom.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  find  them  the  most  earnest  defenders  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  among  us,  and  ready  to  foster 
to  the  utmost  the  democratic  tendency  of  American  politics. 
Perhaps,  also,  finding  their  church  charged  with  being  anti- 
democratic, they  have  been  anxious  to  refute  the  charge  by 
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the  ardor  of  their  democratic  devotion — not  reflecting  that 
their  devotion  to  democracy,  and  ardor  in  defending  it, 
would  prove  nothing  but  tlieir  want  of  fidelity  to  their 
church,  unless  they  first  proved  that  she  authorized  or  sane* 
tioned  their  democratic  ardor  and  devotion.  Bisliop  Eng- 
land, indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  church  her- 
self is  democratic  in  her  constitution — so  far  was  he  carried 
away  by  his  Gallicanism  and  his  desire  to  show  that  his  re- 
ligion conformed  to  the  political  theory  of  the  American 
people.  But  in  all  this,  our  brethren  were  unwittingly  as- 
sertmg  the  supremacy  of  ii\e  secular  order,  subordinating 
the  rights  of  God  to  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  depriving 
themselves  of  all  security  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  their  religion,  but  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  will  of  a 
people  that  holdli  it  to  be  the  Mystery  of  iniquity,  and  a 
besotted  superstition.  Surely  God  upholds  the  church  ;  or 
the  folly  and  blindness  of  her  childi*en,  even  of  her  prelates, 
would  long  since  have  ruined  her.  To  flatter  tlie  people 
and  extol  tlieir  wisdom  and  virtue  is  as  uncatholic  as  to  nat- 
ter and  extol  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  prince. 

But  while  we  deny^  that  democracy  afforas  any  guaranty 
for  truth  and  justice  in  the  government,  or  for  either  civil 
or  religious  liberty,  we  do  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  seek  such  guaranty  in  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  or  even 
in  so-called  mixed  governments,  like  that  of  England.  Wc 
hftve  as  much  confiaence  in  simplemen  as  in  noblemen,  and 
in  the  people,  organic  or  inorganic,  as  we  have  in  kings  and 
kaisers,  in  democracy  as  we  have  in  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
We  care  little  about  forms  of  government,  and  agree  with 
the  French  professor  who  said,  '^  Forms  of  government  are 
like  the  forms  of  shoes — those  are  best  which  best  fit  the 
feet  that  are  to  wear  them."  We  believe  nothing  in  what 
are  called  constitutional  guarantiee.  Power  can  break 
through  or  ride  over  any  constitutional  barriers  the  wit  or 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen  can  erect,  and  tyrannize,  if  so  dis- 
posed. The  simple  fact  is,  the  temporal  or  secular  order  is 
mcomplete,  and  never  does  or  can  sufiice  by  itself  alone  for 

?;ood  government,  any  more  than  man,  who  is  dependent 
or  every  breath  he  draws,  nay,  for  his  very  existence,  on 
the  creative  act  and  efficacious  presence  of  his  Creator,  can 
suffice  for  himself  alone.  Secular  government,  separated 
from  the  spiritual  order,  is  insufficient  for  the  ends  of  secu- 
lar government,  and  hence  the  significance  of  the  condem- 
nation in  the  Syllabus  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
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80  widely  and  so  fiercely  demanded  by  the  political  atheism 
of  the  day,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  by  not  a  few  who 
call  and  believe  themselves  devout  Catholics. 

The  secular  government  needs,  in  order  to  perform  its 
legitimate  functions,  the  presence  of  a  power  which  it  is 
not,  and  which  lies  not  in  its  sphere  or  its  plane,  to  supply 
what  it  lacks.  This  power  is  religion,  or  what  we  call  the 
cluirch,  which  has  subsisted  from  the  beginning.  No  athe- 
istic government  can  stand.  The  spiritual  order,  religion, 
must  sustain  and  direct  the  secular  government  and  supply 
its  defects,  or  it  fails  of  its  end.  The  heathen  recognized 
the  absolute  necessity  of  religion  to  the  state ;  but,  carried 
away  by  their  nationalism,  they  included  it  in  the  state,  and 
made  it  in  fact  a  civil  function,  as  do  all  modern  Protestant 
nations,  holding  from  the  secular  order  and  responsible  to 
it.  They  absorbed  religion  in  the  secular,  established  in 
principle,  not  the  uniofij  but  the  unity  of  church  and  state, 
which  deprived  the  state  of  all  the  aid  religion  could  give 
it  and  left  it  as  bad  off  as  if  it  recognized  no  religion  at  all. 
The  Anglican  church  is  not  a  power  distinct  from  the  state, 
but  is  simply  a  part  of  the  state  machinery  for  governing 
the  English  people.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  state  and  must 
obey  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Evangelical  church 
in  Piiissia  and  Protestant  Germany ;  also  of  tne  schismatic 
church  in  Bussia;  and  if  GTallicanism  separated  the  two 
powers,  it  in  effect  asserted  their  unity,  bv  subjecting  the 
church,  as  a  governing  body,  to  the  secular .  power.  Bis- 
marck is  only  a  consistent  Oallican,  and  is  only  laboring  to 
deprive  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  empire,  of  her  freedom 
and  independence,  and  to  subject  her  to  the  secular  power, 
that  is,  to  secularize  her  and  absorb  her  in  the  state.  He  is 
only  carrying  oat  what,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  always 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  legists  and  par- 
liaments, as  opposed  to  that  of  the  papacy.  Secular  sover- 
eigns are  willing  enough  to  use  religion,  but  the  moment 
the  church  presents  herself  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  state, 
holding  from  an  authority  above  it,  and  independent  of  it, 
they  oppose  her  as  hostile  to  their  royal  authority.  It  is  the 
common  charge  against  the  church  that  she  claims  to  be  a 
power  independent  of  the  secular  order,  or  civil  govern- 
ment, and  superior,  to  it  The  English  Solomon,  the  learned 
BKlant,  James  I.,  of  England,  in  his  '^  Bemonstrance  for  the 
ivine  Bi^ht  of  Kings  and  the  Independency  of  their 
Crowns,"  rings  the  changes  on  this  charge  aa  nauseam. 
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And  nothing  so  stirs  up  the  bile  even  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  the  assertion  that  the  priest  is  not  subject  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  that  the  pope  is  above  the  emperor.  Have 
we  not  heard  any  amonnt  of  indignant  nonsense  babbled 
about  the  haughtiness  and  arrogance  of  popes  who  rebuked 
crowned  tyrants,  and  made  kings  and  emperors  hold  their 
stirrups  ?  Is  not  nearly  all  English  literature  filled  with 
tirades  about  the  insolence  of  churchmen  ?  The  sectarian 
and  secular  press  of  the  United  States  has  words  of  svmpathy 
for  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  chancellor,  and  we  liave  not 
found  or  heard  of  one  that  condemns  the  principle,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  church  to  the  state,  on  which  they  act,  though 
some  doubt  the  success  of  their  war  against  the  pom. 

Yet' neither,  sovereims  nor  statesmen,  neither  able  editors 
nor  people,  understana  or  reflect  that  their  success  would  be 
their  signal  defeat  If  they  could  subject  religion  to  tlie 
secular  order,  or  completely  secularize  the  church,  they  would 
reduce  themselves  to  the  secular  order  alone,  and  deprive 
themselves  of  all  aid  from  religion.  To  seculaiise  religion 
is  to  nullify  it.  It  would  make  the  state  as  insufficient  for 
its  proper  functions  as  would  be  the  body  without  the  soul, 
or  the  soul  without  God.  Beliccion  to  l>e  able  to  assist  the 
secular  order  and  supply  its  denciencies,  must  be  indepen- 
dent of  that  order,  ana  hold,  not  from  it,  but  fi^m  an  order 
above  it.  The  church  is  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  save 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  power  holding  immediately 
from  God.  Not  otherwise  can  she  introduce  the  divine  ele- 
ment into  the  government  of  the  nation,  the  element  that 
the  nation  cannot  develop  from  itself,  and  which  can  come 
to  it  only  from  above,  or  by  a  supernatural  provision  of  the 
Creator  himself.  It  is  then  only  as  a  divinely  constituted 
power,  independent  of  it  and  superior  to  it,  that  the  union 
of  the  spiritual  with  the  secular  would  add  any  thing  to  the 
secular  which  it  has  not  without  it  We  may  here  see  the 
folly  of  the  wise,  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of  the  great,  who 
refuse  to  recognize  the  church  as  an  independent  power  in 
the  government  of  men  and  nations. 

What  sovereigns  and  statesmen  are  slow  to  learn  is,  that 
religion,  subjected  to  the  secular,  becomes  itself  secular^ 
adds  no  element  of  wisdom  or  strength  to  the  government, 
and  introduces  into  the  government  of  men  and  nations  no 
divine  or  spiritual  power.  They  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  their  own  secular  wisdom  and  strength  are  sufficient 
for  the  right  government  of  society,  and  that,  if  the  spiritual 
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power  IB  needed  at  all,  it  is  needed,  not  to  enlighten,  direct, 
and  control  the  rnlers,  princes,  judges,  magistrates,  or  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  but  simply  to  enjoin,  and,  by  appeals 
to  the  terrors  of  an  invisible  world,  to  enforce,  submission, 
not  on  rulers  to  thedaw  of  God,  but  on  the  people  to  their 
secular  rulers.  Hence  they  make,  or  would  make,  religion 
simply  an  instrument  of  secular  tyranny  and  oppression. 
It  is  this  that  has  brought  religion  into  disrepute,  excited  the 
popular  hatred  against  it,  and  driven  large  masses  of  the 
people  into  infiddity  or  downright  atheism*  The  church, 
which  has  always  struggled  agamst  the  theories  of  princes 
and  their  courtiers  ana  lawyers,  and  used  her  power  to  make 
rulers  rule  justly,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  di- 
vine law,  is,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  truth  and  justice, 
held  responsible  for  the  tyranny  and  oppression  due  only  to 
the  disregard  b^  rulers,  kings  and  emperors,  princes  and  no- 
bles, of  her  spiritual  authority.  The  people  to-day  curse 
the  hand  that  interposed  for  their  protection,  and  visit 
their  wrath  on  the  popes  who  suffered  imprisonment,  exile, 
and  death  to  shield  them  from  the  tyranny  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  secular  powers.  If  the  church  has  enjoined 
resignation  and  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  the 
governed,  she  has  enjoined  with  no  less  energy  on  the  gov- 
ernors to  govern  wisely,  justly,  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
and,  wherever  her  power  was  recognized,  she  sought  to 
compel  them  to  do  so.     Henoe  their  wrath  against  her. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  only  by  the  union  and  concord 
of  the  two  powers,  that  is  to  say,  ol  church  and  state,  (hat 
wise  and  just  government  is  possible.  The  difficulty  under 
^ntilism  was,  that  religion,  which  introduces  and  sustains 
Uie  supremacy  of  the  divine  element,  was  not  recognized  as 
a  power  distinct  from  the  secular  power  and  independent  of 
it,  but  coexisting  and  cooperating  with  it,  and  forming 
with  it  one  complete  government  of  society.  The  same 
difficulty  exists  in  all  modem  states  that  reject  the  church 
as  an  independent  power,  holding  immediately  from  God, 
whether  tney  do  so  by  separating  the  two  powers  and  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  the  secular,  as  aoes  Gallicanism, 
or  by  subjecting  the  church  to  the  state,  as  does  Protes- 
tantism, with  the  exception,  more  apparent  than  real,  of  the 
Calvinist  sects.  The  gentile  nations  were  unable  to  stand, 
and  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  of  them  exist  onl^  in 
their  ruins  and  the  historian's  pages ;  the  modem  nations, 
notwithstanding  their  boasts,  are  following  their  example. 
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and  only  alternate  between  despotism  and  anarchy  or  revo- 
lutionism. 

God  has  provided  for  wise  and  jast  government,  alike  for 
the  support  of  authority  and  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  but 
he  has  done  so,  not  in  one  unitarian  institution,  but  by  two 
distinct  powers ;  one  spiritual  and  the  other  secular,  which 
by  their  union,  as  soul  and  body,  constitute  one  adequate 
and  complete  government.  There  can  be  no  wise  and  just 
organization  of  society  without  the  union  and  concord  of 
these  two  powers,  and  consequently,  none  in  a  gentile, ' 
Protestant,  or  non-Catholic  community.  It  is  only  in  a 
thoroughly  Catholic  comtnunity  that  you  have  or  can  have 
any  adequate  guaranty  of  wise  and  just  authority  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  true  and  orderly  liberty  on  the  other. 
The  church  is  as  necessary  to  the  organization  of  society, 
its  existence,  freedom,  and  growtli,  as  is  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  to 
the  state  the  source  of  light  and  heat — is  its  vital  and  in- 
forming force.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world,  as  the 
Scriptures  impl v,  when  they  call  her  divine  Founder  "  the 
Sun  of  Justice. 

Hence  it  may  be  easily  seen  why  the  question  as  to  forms 
or  constitution  of  purelv  secular  governments  is  of  little 
'  practical  importance.  !No  possible  organization  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  secular  that  rests  on  the  secular  alone  for  its  8U]>- 
port,  can  furnish  the  guaranties  needed  either  by  liberty  or 
authority  ;  for  no  guaranties  lying  in  or  depending  on  the 
secular  order  can  bind  or  restrain  it.  For  a  thoroughly 
Catholic  community,  that  fully  recognizes  the  supremacy  of 
tiie  spiritual  order,  the  sovereignty  of  Ood,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  pope,  true  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  there  is  always 
an  adequate  guaranty  for  truth  and  justice,  and  for  both  au- 
thority and  liberty,  in  the  church  which  declares  and  applies 
the  law  of  God  to  the  rulers  as  well  as  to  the  ruled,  what- 
ever the  form  or  constitution  of  it«  secular  government; 
while  for  a  community  which  rejects  or  does  not  accept  the 
church,  or  the  papal  authority  in  its  plenitude,  no  suffi-  ' 
cient  guaranties  are  possible,  and  the  wisest  and  most  skilful 
that  can  be  contrivea  will  avail  nothing  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 
for  without  her  or  that  authority,  no  divine  element  enters 
into  the  government.  The  important  matter,  therefore,  is 
not  how  to  constitute  the  government,  but  how  to  make  and 
to  keep  the  community,  both  rulers  and  ruled  thoroughly 
Catholic 
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We  say  thoroughly  Catholic,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  the  case,  even  in  any  so-called  Catholic  nation.  The 
excellent  Eenelm  £L  Digby  gives  us,  in  his  ^^  Mores  Cathol- 
ici,''  a  rose-colored  picture  of  what  he  calls  the  Ages  of 
Faith ;  but  in  those  very  ages,  the  struggle  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  raged,  as  also  that  between  the  Cath- 
olic spirit  of  gentleness,  meekness,  and  charity,  and  the  brutal , 
manners  inherited  from  pagan  Borne,  or  introduced  by  the  bar- 
barian invaders  of  the  empire  from  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Arabia,  North  Africa — from  the  North,  the  East, 
and  the  South.  They  were  the  ages  of  Henry  IV.  of  Ger- 
many, of  the  Hohenstaufen,  Henry  II.  of  England,  Don 
Pedro  of  Spain,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  the  Paterini,  the 
Albigenses,  and  other  heretics,  hardly  surpassed  in  enor- 
mity by  the  communists  of  our  own  day.  The  church  had 
conquered,  so  to  speak,  the  leading  European  nations,  but 
she  had  only  partially  subdued  and  moulded  them,  princes 
or  people,  into  hai-mony  with  the  divine  teachings  of  the 
Gospel.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  persisted,  and  there  were 
nearly  always  provinces  in  open  revolt.  It  is  idle  to  pre- 
tend that  there  was,  even  during  those  ages,  a  single  tnor- 
oughly  Catholic  nation  on  earth.  The  papal  authority,  if 
acknowledged  in  words,  was  almost  uniformly  resi8ted,when 
exerted  against  brutal,  lustful,  and  tyrannical  rulers,  and 
not  seldom  by  a  lai*ge  portion  of  the  national  clergy  and 
people  who  sided  with  the  national  sovereign,  and  some- 
times with  success.  Those  "  Ages  of  Faith  "  were  followed 
by  the  Protestant  revolt,  and  that  by  the  Galilean  rupture 
01  the  union  of  church  and  state,  which  for  over  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  has  crippled  the  papal  power  and  left  the 
secular  power  virtually  to  govern  alone.  And  yet  liberty, 
as  well  as  order,  was  more  secure  during  those  much  decried 
middle  ages  than  it  is  now,  when  no  government  on  earth 
recognizes  and  submits  to  the  papal  authority.  All  that  is 
worth  preserving  in  modem  society  was  elaborated  by  the 

Sopes  and  clergy  during  those  ages.     If  they  were  able  to 
0  so  much  in  half-catholicized  nations,  what  might  they  not 
have  done  in  a  nation  thoroughly  Catholic? 

There  are  two  things  which,  under  the  point  of  view  we 
are  now  considering  uie  question,  a  nation,  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  Catholic,  must  cordially  accept  and  firmly  hold : 
1,  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  ;  and  2,  That  the  pope, 
or  successor  of  Peter  in  the  see  of  Bome,  is  the  vicar  of 
Clirist,  commissioned  by  him  to  keep,  interpret,  and  apply 
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his  law  to  the  government  of  all  men  and  nations,  princes 
as  well  as  subjects.  The  first  point  all  who  pretend  to  be 
Catholics  at  all  acknowledge,  although  some  would-be  Cath- 
olic philosophers  do  all  they  can  to  obscure  it  by  maintain- 
ing fliat  God  gi/oea  us  rights  even  against  himself.  The  late 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Huntington  maintained  it  against  our  assertion,  after 
Donoso  Cortes,  that  man  has  duties,  but  no  rights  before 
Qod.  But  Ood,  though  he  may  give  us  rights  against  so- 
ciety, against  our  fellow-men,  or  Sie  lower  creation,  can  give 
us  none  against  himself ;  for  that  would  be  to  deny  his  uni- 
versal dominion  founded  on  his  creative  act,  by  which  he 
creates  all  things  visible  and  invisible  from  nothing. 

The  second  point  the  sovereigns  and  their  lawyers,  espec- 
ially Gallicans,  who  can  no  longer  be  counted  as  Catholics, 
try  to  evade,  when  they  do  not  expressly  deny  it.  They 
distinguish  between  the  natural  law  and  the  revealed  law, 
and  pretend  that  the  pope  holds  only  under  the  revealed  law, 
while  the  prince  holds  under  the  natural  law,  which  the 
revealed  law  does  not  repeal.  The  pope,  therefore,  they 
contend,  is  the  vicar  of  Cnrist  or  representative  of  God  only 
in  the  revealed  order,  that  is,  in  regard  to  dogmas,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  worship,  while  all  other  matters,  assumed  to  be 
cognizable  by  the  light  of  nature,  are  placed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  prince,  or  of  the  sovereign  people.  But  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow,  for  the  two  iiiws,  though  distin- 
guished, are  but  distinct  sections  of  one  and  the  same  divine 
law,  and  as  the  natural  exists  for  the  supernatural,  the 
natural  law  for  the  revealed  law  as  its  end,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  he  who  has  jurisdiction  under  the'  revealed  law, 
has  jurisdiction  under  the  natural  law,  its  simple  preamble. 
The  pope  has  plenarv  authority  to  teach,  govern,  and  direct 
the  universal  church,  and  this  authority,  as  defined  in  the 
Bull  Una/m  Mnctam  of  Boniface  YIIi.,  extends  to  every 
creature ;  and  the  pope's  definition  must  be  accepted  as  in- 
fallible, in  its  true  sense,  which  we  take  it  is  that  the  pope's 
authority  extends  to  all  men,  to  sovereigns  as  well  as  to  sub- 
jects. The  pope  judges  questions  that  arise  under  the 
natural  as  well  as  under  the  revealed  law,  and  declares  what 
is  right  or  wrong  under  either  law.  The  second  point,  at 
least  since  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  can  no 
more  be  gainsaid  by  any  Catholic  than  the  first  point. 
Every  Catholic  is  bound  to  recognize  and  to  hold  the  abso- 
lute and  universal  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  plenary 
authority  of  the  pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  to  teach  and 
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declare  the  law  of  God  and  to  apply  it  to  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  to  states  and  empires,  princes  and  subjects, 
in  all  their  relations  in  life,  social,  political,  domestic,  and 
individual. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  with  this  Catholic  faith  firmly 
held  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  their  rulers  or 
leaders,  forming  their  public  ana  pnvate  conscience,  the  law 
of  their  intelligence  and  their  will,  the  needed  guaranties  of 
authority  and  libeiir^  will  be  found,  as  sure,  as  permanent, 
as  perfect,  as  the  divine  government  can  furnish  without 
depriving  men  of  their  free  will,  which  God  alwavs  respects, 
or  in  accordance  with  which  he  alwavs  governs  the  individ- 
ual and  the  nation.  With  the  Cathofic  Church  as  represent- 
ing the  divine  order  in  society,  and  the  Catholic  faith  in  its 
purity  and  integrity  held  by  the  whole  people,  and  inform- 
ing tneir  intelugence  and  conscience,  the  deficiencies  of 
democracy  are  supplied  and  the  objections  to  it  disappear. 
But  without  the  church,  that  is,  without  the  power  repre- 
senting the  divine  sovereignty  in  the  government  of  human 
affairSj  and  the  Catholic  faith  held  by  the  ^reat  body  of  the 

Eeople,  democracy  ofEers  no  guaranty  for  either  authority  or 
berty,  for  truth  or  justice,  and  simply  substitutes  the 
despotism  of  the  many  for  the  despotism  of  the  few,  or  that 
of  me  one.  For  ourselves  we  ask  no  constitutional  changes 
in  the  political  order  of  our  country,  but  we  do  ask  for  a 
change  in  the  people,  a  change  to  be  effected  by  the  Catholic 
missionary  and  tneir  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
which  is  our  only  hope  for  our  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  our  countrymen. 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  very  plainly  what  we  are  to  think 
of  the  efforts  of  statesmen  and  patriots  who  seek  to  found 
the  state  on  the  secular  order  alone,  or  to  make  it  indepen- 
dent of  the  church,  that  is,  of  Ood,  when  it  says,  "The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God."  History  and  experience  confirm  it.  The 
ancient  nations  that  apostatized  irom  the  church  and  under- 
took to  follow  their  own  devices  have  been  blotted  out ;  the 
once  Christian  East,  having  broken  from  the  centre  of  unity, 
and  cast  off  the  authority  of  God,  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men  and  nations  by  his  vicar,  is  sunk  in  hopeless 
despotism ;  and  the  western  nations  that  have  rejected  the 
papacv,  that  is,  ^^  forgotten  God,"  are  the  prey  of  ceaseless 
conspiracies,  seditions,  insurrections,  and  violent  and  bloody 
revolutions,  without  security  either  for  authority  or  liberty. 
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alternating  between  despotism  and  anarchy.  What  is  called 
order,  whether  within  or  without,  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  broken,  and  is  maintained  in  Europe  only  by  a  force 
of  five  millions  of  armed  men.  In  our  own  countiy,  which 
scorns  and  detests  the  papacy  and  applauds  the  Italian  min- 
istry for  holding  the  pope  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and  is 
devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  worship  of  Mammon,  crime 
stalks  abroad  at  noonday,  frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  pecula- 
tions, defalcations,  and  failures  of  moneyed  institutions,  a 
depreciated  currency,  and  commercial  and  industrial  crises, 
are  fearfully  prevalent,  while  the  people  collectively  are 
daily  and  hourly  living  beyond  their  mcomc,  running  in 
debt,  and  proving  that  mammon,  a  real  devil  as  he  is,  never 
fails  to  ruin  and  mock  his  worshippers.  Who  devotes  him- 
self to  material  prosperity  will  find  even  material  prosperity 
for  ever  eluding  his  erasp. 

And  what  else  could  we  expect  ?  Who  dares  pretend  that 
the  secular  order  is  independent,  self-existent,  and  self- 
sufficing  ?  Who  dares  deny  that  it  is  dependent  on  God  for 
its  very  existence,  for  all  that  it  is  or  has  ?  How,  then,  can 
it  forget  God,  sever  itself  from  the  spiritual  order,  and  live 
and  thrive  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  kings  and  emperors, 
princes  and  peoples,  are  foolish  enough  to  expect  when  they 
reject  the  churcn,  or  seek  to  subject  uer  to  their  will. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER.* 

[T^m  Brownson's  Quarterly  BeWew  for  July,  1874.] 

This  is  a  work  written  originally  in  French  by  an  intelli- 
gent French  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  resident 
in  some  official  capacity,  we  believe,  for  several  years  at 
Washington,  and  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  carefnl  study  of  the  constitution  and  work- 
ing of  the  American  government.  He  intends  giving  the 
public  the  result  of  his  studies  and  observations  in  four  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  present  volume  on  the  executive  power 
is  the  first.  M.  de  Chambrun  writes,  no  doubt,  with  primary 
reference  to  the  instruction  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the 
crisis  France  is  now  passing  through,  and  to  indicate  to  them 
what  in  our  constitution  and  example  may  be  pmdently 
imitated,  and  what  should  be  caref uUv  avoided,  whether  the 
republic  is  to  be  definitely  established,  or  monarchy  in  some 
form  is  to  be  restored.  He  is  in  general  correct  in  his 
statements  and  appreciations,  showing  that  he  has  ideally 
studied  our  political  institutions,  and  understands  them  far 
better  than  all  but  a  few  among  ourselves  understand  them  ; 
and  his  observations  are  usually  wise  and  Just,  and  prove 
that  he  has  studied  politics  as  a  science. 

M.  de  Chambrun  underatands  well  that  the  same  consti- 
tution of  government  is  not  adapted  alike  to  all  nations,  and 
he  does  not,  while  he  evidently  has  no  anti-republican  prej- 
udices, seem  to  regard,  like  so  many  of  our  own  country- 
men, the  fact  that  a  nation  is  not  in  the  condition  that  makes 
the  republican  form  the  best  possible  form  of  government 
for  it,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  infenor  or  less  ad  vancea  in  aiviliza- 
tion.  We  do  not  think  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  adapted  to  any  European  nation,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  because  it  is  adapted  to  us,  that  we 
stand  at  the  top  oi  the  scale  of  civilization,  in  any  current 
sense  of  the  word.  Political  propagandism  is  a  folly  and  a 
crime,  whether  attempted  peaceably  or  forcibly.  Provi- 
dence gives  to  each  nation,  not  miraculously,  or  by  direct 
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Bupernatnral  intervention,  unless  in  the  ease  of  the  chosen 
people,  bnt  in  its  ordinary  operations,  and  by  the  agency  of 
second  causes,  the  political  constitution  best  litted  to  its  gen- 
ius, its  wants,  and  its  destiny,  and  it  is  a  crime  and  a  sin  to 
attempt  to  subvert  it  whether  from  without  or  from  within. 
Abuses  may  be  reformed,  but  the  revolutionizing  of  a  gov- 
ernment ,  or  the  destruction  of  an  existing  constitution  of  a 
nation  even  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  and  better 
one,  has,  in  no  instance  on  record,  failed  to  make  matters 
worse,  and  ultimately  to  cause  the  nation's  death.  The  folly 
as  well  as  criminality  of  seeking  to  meliorate  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  a  people,  or  to  advance  civilization  by 
revolution,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  century  of  revolu- 
tions, not  yet  closed  in  Eurof>e.  Something  may  sometimes 
perhaps  be  gained  by  the  violent  change  in  tne  person  of 
the  rmer ;  by  the  violent  change  in  the  constitution,  nothing. 
The  author  notes  several  provisions  in  the  constitution  of 
the  executive  power  that  have  a  most  happy  effect  with  us 
that  would  be  either  impracticable  or  disastrous  in  his  own 
country.  In  his  exposition  of  the  powers  of  the  executive 
he  follows  the  Federalist  and  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  statements  may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  He 
approves  that  feature  in  the  constitution  which  establishes 
the  unity  of  the  executive,  and  makes  the  president  alone 
responsible  for  his  administration.  This  is  a  feature  we 
ourselves  are  apt  to  overlook.  We  forget  that  our  constitution 
knows  no  responsible  ministers,  and  speak  of  the  president's 
secretaries  aa  his  '^constitutional  advisers,"  as  '^ cabinet 
ministers,"  and  as  'Hhe  cabinet."  The  secretaries  are 
simply  the  president's  clerks,  and  he  is  as  responsible  for 
their  acts,  constitutionally,  as  a  merchant  is  legally  for  the 
acts  of  his  agents.  The  only  thing  in  the  constitution  ap- 
parent^ in  conflict  with  this  complete  responsibility  of  the 
E resident  is  the  restriction  placed  on  his  appointing  power 
y  the  necessity  of  the  confirmation  of  his  appointments  by 
the  senate.  A  still  further  deviation  from  tne  theory  of  a 
single  responsible  executive  head  was  attempted  in  the  law 
that  makes  the  consent  of  the  senate  necessary  to  removal 
from  office.  Each  is  a  restriction  on  the  administrative 
power  of  the  president,  and  to  that  extent  relieves  his  official 
responsibility. 

The  author  very  clearly  perceives  that  the  election  of  the 
president  by  electors  elected  in  the  several  states  by  the 
people  is  a  piece  of  useless  machinery,  for  the  popular  elec- 
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tion  as  effectually  decides  who  is  to  be  president  as  it  would 
if  the  pe<n>le  voted  directly  for  president  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  electoral  colleges.  '  In  theory  the  electoral  col- 
leges are  independent,  and  have  the  right  to  elect  whom  they 
please,  whether  popularly  designated  or  not ;  but  in  practice 
they  have  no  independence  or  discretion  in  the  matter,  but 
must  give  their  suffrages  to  the  candidate  of  the  party  which 
has  elected  thenrL  We  agree  with  the  author  that  a  change 
in  the  constitution  abolishing  the  electoral  colleges  and 
permittine:  the  people  to  vote  directly  for  president  would 
ffear  awafa  praSScS  absurdity,  and  Lke  ?heory  conform 
to  fact ;  but  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  some  of  our  own 
politicians,  that  the  change  would  tend  to  break  up  the 
caucus  system,  to  weaken  the  tyranny  of  party,  or  to  enlarj^ 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  voters.  There  would  remain 
the.  same  motive  for  party  organization  as  now,  and  as 
strong  a  reason  for  a  caucus  nomination,  and  perhaps  a  still 
stronger  reason  when  the  people  of  the  several  states  vote 
directly  for  president,  as  wnen  they  vote  for  electors.  The 
electors  count  for  nothing  with  the  people  in  the  presidential 
election,  and  it  is  not  to  elect  them,  but  the  candidate  of  the 
party  for  president,  that  party  machinery  is  invented  and 
employed. 

We  have  ourselves,  in  common  with  many  of  our  country- 
men, declaimed  against  the  strict  party  organization  which 
obtains  amongst  us,  the  caucus  system,  embracing  in  its 
ramifications,  town,  county,  state,  and  nation,  and  estab- 
lishing a  party  tyranny  which  few  have  strength  of  mind,  or 
of  character,  enough  to  break  through,  and  reducing  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen,  in  politics,  to  a  choice  between  two 
or  at  most  three  parties  and  their  respective  candidates ;  yet 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  this  is  a  necessity  of  all  popular 
governments.  Wliat  is  called  self-government  woula  other- 
wise be  absolutely  impracticable.  If  every  elector  were  free 
to  vote  for  any  one  according  to  his  own  individual  judgment 
and  choice,  there  would  and  could  be  no  election  at  all. ,  The 
majority  have  no  opinions  or  judgment  of  their  own,  and 
are  incapable  by  themselves  of  forming  any.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  are  bom  to  be  led,  and  can  only  follow  their 
chiefs,  the  few  bom  to  lead^  or  who  contrive  to  usurp  the 

fJace  of  natural-born  leaders.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  further 
rom  the  truth  than  the  assumption  of  the  natural  equality 
of  all  men.  The  first  family,  the  first  school  we  visit,  the 
first  crowd  in  which  we  mingle,  belies  it   One  leads,  is  ring- 
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leader,  the  rest  follow.  No  training  or  equality  of  education 
can  make  it  otherwise.*  W^e  in  this  country  are  doing  our 
best  by  our  common  schools  to  create  and  preserve  an 
equality  which  nature  nowhere  provides  for,  and  succeed  onlv 
in  bringing  all  down  to  a  low  level  of  intelligence,  yet  with 
us,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  many  follow,  the  few  lead.  Go 
into  your  United  States  senate  or  house  of  representatives, 
or  into  any  of  your  state  le^slatures,  and  yon  will  find  all 
the  raeml>ers,  except  some  three  or  four,  simply  lay  figures. 
All  men  have  by  the  law  of  nature  equal  rights,  and  in  this 
sense  the  natural  equality  of  all  men  is  a  truth,  but  in  no 
other  sense.  Hence  the  democratic  form  of  government  is 
of  all  possible  forms  the  most  unnatural,  the  least  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  capacities,  dispositions,  and  tendencies 
of  the  race,  and  it  becomes  a  practical  government  only  when 
it  is  neutralized  by  party  orfi:anization,  party  machinery,  and 
party  discipline,  enforced  by  appeals  to  men's  selfishness, 
ambition,  or  greediness. 

The  original,  and  so  to  speak,  the  natural  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  patriarchal,  and  deviation  from  it,  the  exchange 
of  the  familv  for  the  city  or  state,  however  constituted, 
marks  a  social  deterioration.  Hence  civilization,  in  this  its 
etymological  sense,  from  civitas,  city  or  state,  is  reallvafall, 
not,  as  commonly  held,  a  progress.  The  builders  or  cities, 
that  is,  the  organizers  of  civil  governments,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  original  patriarchal  regime,  are  not  regarded 
with  favor  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  mightiest  o?  them 
are  treated  as  enemies  of  the  Lord.  They  are  Cushites,  an 
accursed  race,  among  whom  originated  idolatry  and  the 
great  gentile  apostasy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
mtroduction  oi  the  political  order  instead  of  the  patriarchal, 
was  the  first  step  towards  ^entilism,  and  was  tne  font  of 
rebellion  against  the  natural  and  divine  constitution  of  so- 
ciety. It  placed  politics  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  above 
religion,  the  service  of  the  state  above  the  service  of  God, 
the  statesman  above  the  priest,  and  the  military  hero  above 
the  saint. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  experience  of 
every  popularly  constituted  government  proves  tliat  a  resort 
to  party  or^nization  and  party  discipline  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  three  estates  con- 
stitute, theoretically,  the  government,  politics  are  an  affair 
of  party,  especially  since  the  power  has  effectively  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  commons.     We  foolish  Americans  talk 
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about  and  declaim  against  the  British  aristocracy,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  commons,  not  the  aristocracy,  gov- 
ern, that  the  commons  have  become  the  nation,  and  are  no 
longer  a  simple  estate.  Against  the  commons,  the  king  or 
queen  and  tne  house  of  lords  are  powerless.  The  British 
government  is,  in  fact,  as  democratic  as  the  American,  and 
the  nobility  have  less  influence  on  its  policy  and  legislation 
than  have  bankers,  manufacturing  corporations,  and  great 
railway  companies  on  ours.  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  industrial  or  business  interests  shape  the 
action  of  the  government.  Well,  in  Great  Britain  the  par- 
ties are  organized  under  party  chiefs,  and  elections  are  simply 
a  struggle  between  the  in8  and  the  outs.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  chief  of  one  party,  is  defeated,  goes  out,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
comes  in.  A  third  party  may  be  organized  like  the  home 
rulers  and  if  the  two  parties  are  pretty  nearly  equal  it  may 
throw  out  the  government,  bat  can  carry  none  of  its  meas- 
ures without  forming  a  coalition  with  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  old  parties,  and  the  coalition,  if  formed,  will  be 
negotiated  by  tne  recognized  chiefs  of  the  parties,  whose 
agreement  the  members  are  expected  to  observe ;  for  any 
member  to  bolt  would  be  his  di^race  and  political  death. 

In  our  country  the  same  system  of  acting  politically 
through  party  organizations  obtains,  only  more  systemati- 
cally developed  and  rendered  more  complete  and  stringent. 
Here  the  individual  is  merged  in  the  party,  and  his  entire 
freedom  consists  in  choosing  his  party,  and  in  voting  for 
one  of  two  candidates,  neither  of  whom,  it  may  be,  does  he 
approve.  In  1868,  freedom  of  voting  was  reduced  to  a 
choice  between  General  Grant  and  Horace  Greeley,  neither 
of  whom  in  my  judgment,  was  fit  for  the  office  for  which  he 
was  a  candidate ;  and  so  I  voted  Qot  at  all.  Practically  I  was 
deprived  of  my  right  of  suffrage.  Yet  were  there  no  party  or- 
ganization, and  men  felt  no  attachment  to  party  and  under 
no  obligation  to  vote  for  its  nominees,  or  no  efforts  were 
made  by  party  leaders  or  managers  to  bring  out  voters  and 
concentrate  their  votes,  comparatively  very  few  free  and  in- 
dependent citizens  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poUs^ 
and  the  persons  voted  for  would  be  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  persons  voting.  ^No  one  would  have  a  majority,  and 
there  would  be  no  choice,  no  election.  Even  with  all  our 
party  machinery  and  party  efforts,  experience  proves  that 
it  is  seldom  practicable  to  secure  an  absolute  majority  for  a 
candidate,  and  most  of  the  states  provide  that  a  plurality — 
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often  a  small  minority  of  the  freemen  voting,  and  still 
smaller  minority  of  electors  registered — shall  elect.  The 
Marquis  de  Chambran  does  not  exaggerate  the  evils  of 
party  spirit,  party  machinery,  or  party  tyranny,  bnt  we 
regaled  them  as  inevitable  under  our  form  of  government,  or 
any  government  depending?  largely  on  popular  suffrage. 
Universal  suffrage  and  eligibility  are  high-sounding  words, 
but  they  must  be  made  in  some  way  or  by  some  means  to 
connt  for  nothing  in  practice,  or  the  bi^inees  of  govern- 
ment  cannot  go  on.  Wliether  the  advantages  secured  by 
popular  elections,  controlled  by  irresponsible  party  leaders, 
are  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  evils  of  party  spirit 
and  party  tyranny  is  a  question  we  are  not  calleu  to  decide. 
We  only  know  this,  that  no  man  rising  far  if  at  all  above 
mediocrity  can  be  elected  to  any  important  position  by 
popular  suffrage.  It  is  only  the  light  weights  that  win. 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  single  first-class  man 
in  office,  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  in  state  or  na- 
tion. Perhaps  we  have  no  first-class  men  in.  the  nation. 
Democracy,  as  the  late  Fenimore  Cooper,  himself  a  Demo- 
crat, asserted,  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  all  down 
to  a  common  average.  The  debates  on  finance  and  currency 
questions,  the  absorbing  questions  at  present  in  the  country, 
which  have  been  going  on  for  months,  both  in  and  out  of 
congress,  betray  an  ignorance,  a  shallowness,  and  narrow- 
ness of  mind,  a  weakness  of  intellect,  and  a  deficiency  of 
intelligence  that  is  by  no  means  encouraging  to  the  advo- 
cates of  democracy.  The  only  speech  that  has  been  made 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, which  rises  at  all  to  the  level  of  the  subject,  was  made 
by  a  naturalized  citizen,  who  did  not  receive  nis  training  in 
democratic  America  or  under  democratic  influences.  We 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Carl  Schurz  as  a 
man  of  the  first  eminence,  and  yet  beside  him,  your  Grants, 
Mortons,  Logans,  Butlers,  Boutwells,  Bichardsons,  and 
Ferrys  are  mere  pigmies,  in  matters  of  finanee  and  cur- 
rency. 

The  author  makes  the  mistake  almost  universal  with  our 
own  countrymen,  that  of  assuming  that  sovereignty  with  us 
is  vested  in  the  inorganic  people,  or  the  peo^e  regarded 
solely  as  population.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Sovereignty 
with  us  vests  in  the  organic  people,  in  the  people  organized 
and  existing  as  states,  and  states  united,  as  I  Iiave  shown  at 
length  and  I  think  conclusively  in  my  ^'American  Republic." 
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This  fact  was  overlooked  by  both  the  parties  that  met  in 
mortal  conflict  in  our  late  civil  war,  ana  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  here  assamed  that  the  federal  government  had  or 
could  have  any  right  to  tr^at  the  confederates  as  rebels,  or 
the  supreme  conrt  could  declare  the  war  between  the  Union 
and  the  confederacy  *'  a  territorial  civil  war."  It  would 
have  been,  if  the  sovereignty  vested  in  the  inorganic  people, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  foreign  war,  or  a  war  between 
two  independent  sovereign  powers.  The  federal  govern- 
ment blundered  from  beginning  to  end  during  the  war,  and 
in  its  methods  of  reconstruction  since.  At  nrst  it  treated 
secession  as  an  insurrection  against  the  state  governments, 
although  it  was  the  state  governments  themselves  that 
headed  it.  It  defended  its  right  to  interfere  and  put  it 
down  under  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  authorizes 
the  federal  government  to  suppress  insurrections  in  a  state. 
Afterwards,  it  treated  it  as  an  insurrection  and  rebellion 
against  the  Union,  which  it  could  not  be,  unless  the  Union 
was  sovereign.  Bnt  the  Union  is  a  union  of  states,  and 
was  not  ana  could  not  be  sovereign,  if  the  sovereignty 
vested  in  the  inorganic  people,  or  the  people  back  of  all 
political  or^nization.  The  people,  then,  it  such  were  the 
case,  owed  it  no  allegiance,  and  therefore  could  not  rebel 
against  it.  The  people  of  the  southern  states,  therefore, 
in  seceding  from  it  could  commit  no  offence  against  it,  for 
they  were  only  exercising  their  sovereign  right.  If  there 
was  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  Union  to  coerce  them  into 
submission,  the  Union  must  be  sovereign,  and  then  sov- 
ereignty with  us  must  vest  in  the  Union,  that  is,  in  the 
states  united,  not  in  the  inorganic  people  nor  in  the  states 
severally. 

We  maintain,  and  have  always,  except  for  a  brief  moment, 
before  we  had  fully  investigated  the  question,  that  the  states 
had  a  right  to  secede,  if  they  chose ;  the  same  right  that  a 
sovereign  has  to  abdicate  ;  but  we  denied,  and  deny,  that  by 
seceding  they  became  independent  states,  or  territory  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States..  By  seceding  they  lost  their 
sovereign  rights,  which  are  held  only  in  the  Union,  and 
became  simply  people  and  territory  subject  to  the  Union. 
They  ceased  to  participate  in  the  national  sovereignty,  and 
simply  came  under  it,  and  therefore  became  criminals  when 
they  resisted  it,  and  rebels  when  they  made  war  against  it. 
The  federal  government  committed-  the  blunder  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  several  states  who  hold  the  national  sovereignty 
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in  aolido  and  who  in  reality  are  it,  were  under  it;  and 
Bubject  to  its  authority,  and  tiie  farther  blunder  of  holding 
that  the  states  that  seceded  remained  sovereign  states  in  the 
Union,  because,  forsooth,  secession  was  an  illegal  act,  and 
therefore  null ;  and  yet  were  at  the  same  time  out  of  the 
Union,  and  subject  to  it.  The  secessionists  were  wrong,  we 
hold,  in  their  doctrine  that  sovereignty  with  us  vests  in  the 
states  or  the  people  of  the  states  severally,  but,  granting  that, 
their  whole  proceeding  was  logical  and  justifiable,  unless 
possibly  there  was,  in  some  instances,  a  breach  of  faith.  But 
the  federals,  on  any  ground  they  took,  were  self-contradic- 
tory, logically  and  legally  indefensible.  Some  three  or  four 
members  of  congress  understood  the  question,  but  they  were 
lost  in  the  dense  fog  that  enveloped  the  rest,  the  aaminis- 
tration,  and  the  people.  The  military  on  both  sides  did 
credit  to  themselves,  when  not  led  by  civilians  nor  thwarted 
by  the  ciyil  authorities ;  but  the  northern  politicians,  from 
the  president  and  secretary  of  state  down,  only  proyed  their 
ineptness — that  a  man  ma^  be  a  respectable  country  attor- 
ney, without  being  a  constitutional  lawyer,  or  a  statesman. 
But  what  is  to  be  expected  of  shopkeepers,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  their  factors  f 

The  author  states  very  truly  the  powers  of  the  executive, 
and  while  he  shows  that  his  independence  is  suflSciently 
protected  against  any  encroachment  of  the  other  depart* 
ments  of  the  government,  he  apprehends  no  dancer  ox  his 
usurping,  to  any  serious  extent,  powers  not  confided  to  him 
by  the  written  constitution.  In  this  we  believe  him  right. 
The  former  clamor,  in  old  Whig  times,  against  the  ^^  one 
man  power,"  and  the  present  cry  about  the  danger  of 
^'  cffisarism,"  raised  by  the  Jf.  Y.  herald  and  other  sensa- 
tion journals,  we  regard  as  both  senseless  and  mischievous. 
Every  government  needs  a  strong  and  efficient  executive. 
The  executive  patronage  is  yery  great,  but  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  politicians  of  his  party,  and  the  president  himself,  of 
his  own  free-will,  can  hardly  appoint  a  tide-waiter,  though 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  federal  appointees.  The 
greatest  danger  the  republic  runs  is  undoubtedly  in  this  ex- 
ecutive patronage,  but  the  party,  not  the  president,  shares 
the  power  it  gives.  The  offices  are  all  farmed  out  among 
the  delegates  of  the  party  in  congress  from  each  state.  The 
congressional  delegation  recommend  to  the  executive  the 
persons  they  want  appointed,  and,  though  the  president  is 
theoretically  free  to  reject  the  persons  so  recommended,  yet 
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practically  he  is  obliged  to  appoint  them.  President  Grant, 
wlien  he  came  into  office,  attempted  to  assert  his  indepen- 
dence of  the  politicians,  and  to  follow  his  own  jadgment  and 
inclinations  in  his  appointments,and  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
a  wider  acquaintance,  of  broader  views,  keener  sagacity,  and 
soander  judgment,  he  possibly  mi^ht  have  done  something 
to  emancipate  the  executive  from  its  thraldom  to  the  politi- 
cians in  as  well  as  out  of  congress.  But  his  knowledge  of 
men  suitable  to  fill  the  ofBces  at  his  disposal  was  so  lim- 
ited, his  individual  tastes  were  so  low  and  so  little  refined, 
that  after  appointing  his  and  his  wife's  personal  relatives 
and  friends,  and  such  persons  as  had  made  him  presents,  he 
broke  down,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  politicians 
at  discretion.  The  members  of  congress  confine  themselves 
each  to  the  recommendation  of  citizens  of  his  own  state, 
and  to  residents  of  his  own  district,  except  that  senators 
have  the  bestowal  of  the  patronage  of  districts  represented 
by  members  of  the  opposing  party.  These  members  in 
tj^eir  recommendations^^l/rafse  tL  question  of  fitn^  or 
consult  the  public  ^ood,  but  look  solely  to  their  own  inter- 
est, and  recommena  only  those  who  can  best  serve  them  in 
their  respective  districts,  or  such  as  they  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  tor  having  aided  their  election. 

The  consequence  of  this  practical  distribution  of  executive 
patronage  among  the  memoers  of  congress  attached  to  the 
party  in  power  is  to  embarrass  and  weaken  the  real  power  of 
the  executive,  to  intensify  party  feeling,  and  to  envenom  the 
struggle  between  the  aiUs  and  the  tn9 — ^to  cause  the  public 
interest  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  to  make  politics  an  affair  of 
mere  private  interest.  Public  spirit,  public  good,  public 
duty,  are  words  which  one  sometimes  hears,  but  which 
must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  anjr  thing.  Elections  become 
venal,  and  venal  are  the  legislative  bodies  elected.  Con- 
gress itself  has  become  venal,  and  most  of  our  state  legislat- 
ures, if  not  greatly  belied,  are  purchasable  at  a  moderate 
price.  What  better  is  to  be  expected  when  citizens  have  lost 
all  public  spirit,  if  they  ever  nad  any,  and  seek  to  fill  the 
oflices  of  government  onlv  for  their  own  private  advantage  t 

The  evil  is  great,  and  threatens  the  stability  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  but  we  see  no  political  remedy  for  it,  and  regard  it  as 
inevitable  in  a  popular  government  The  law  passed  under 
President  Johnson's  aoministration  making  the  assent  of 
the  senate  necessary  to  removal  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  appointment  to  office,  and  whicii  has  been  but 
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partially  repealed,  serves  only  to  embarrass  the  executive 
without  in  the  least  checking  the  scramble  for  office.  The 
civil-service  bill,  so  strenuously  insisted  on  by  our  political 
reformers,  could  not,  if  enacted,  be  carried  out.  Competi- 
tive examination  is  usually  a  farce,  and  any  measure  that 
would  ^ive  the  office-holder  a  permanent  tenure  of  his  office, 
would  be  resisted  by  the  officenseekers,  a  far  more  numerous 
body.  We  have  adopted  two  maxims,  "  To  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils  "  and  "  Sotation  in  office  " — the  last  the  most  mis- 
chievous maxim  that  can  be  easily  imagined.  As  long  as 
these  two  maxims  are  cherished  by  the  people,  there  is  no 
practicable  remedy  for  the  evil  we  have  pointed  out.  lie- 
forms  in  politics  seldom  fail  to  aggravate  the  evils  they  are 
intended  to  redress,  as  we  see  in  our  attempted  municipal 
reforms.  The  reformers  placed  in  office  are  usually  worse 
than  those  they  supplant 

The  noble  author  sees  very  clearly  that  some  of  the  best 
features  of  our  system  of  government  are  not  imitable  else- 
where. Our  feaeral  system,  for  instance,  which  divides, 
not  the  sovereignty,  as  so  many  imagine,  but  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  oi  government  between  a  general  government 
and  particular  or  local  state  governments,  all  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  coordinate  and  mutually  independent,  he  sees^ 
what  so  many  do  not  see,  is  impracticable  in  any  European 
state.  The  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  federal  system 
are  wanting  in  every  country  of  the  Old  World ;  and  where 
they  are  wanting  in  the  providential  constitution  of  a  country 
no  human  power  can  create  them.  The  real  living  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  does  not  originate  in  convention,  out  is  the 
working  of  Providence.  Tne  convention  may  impair  it, 
may  wholly  destroy  it,  and  with  it  the  national  life,  but  it 
cannot  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  or  revive  it  when 
once  lost.  The  North-German  confederation,  or  the  present 
Oerman  empire  so-called,  is  not  a  federal  state  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense,  not  indeed  because  its  chief  magistrate  is  called 
emperor  and  is  hereditary  instead  of  being  elective,  but  be- 
cause the  several  states  were,  prior  to  the  federation,  inde- 
pendent states,  and  the  federation  is  really  their  forced 
absorption  in  Prussia,  or  if  not,  it  is  only  an  alliance  or 
league  of  independent  states,  without  organic  unity.  The 
attempt  of  the  revolutionists  of  Spain  to  create  a  federal  re- 
public or  a  federal  state  must  prove  a  failure,  because  the 
several  provinces  were  originally  independent  states  without 
any  political  bond  of  unity,  and  they  dissolve  into  their  orig- 
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inal  elements  the  moment  the  central  anthoritj  which  has 
through  the  action  of  centuries  subjected  them,  and  in  which 
alone  are  they  made  one,  is  removed.  Unity  is  not  in  the 
original  constitution  of  what  we  call  Spain. 

But  with  ns  therp  is  at  once  national  unity  and  state 
diversity.  The  unity  is  not  a  union  formed  by  the  ag^lom- 
eration  of  parts,  but  is  as  original  as  the  diversity  itself. 
The  diversity,  again,  is  not  derived  from  or  created  by  the 
unity,  but  is  as  old,  as  original  as  the  unity.  The  nation,  so 
to  speak,  was  bom  one  in  many  and  many  in  one.  The  states 
united  were  never  independent  states,  as  the  states  united 
under  the  German  kaiser,  or  as  were  Castile  and  Aragon,  in 
Spain.  They  were  never  complete  states  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  independent  sovereign  nations.  They  were 
dependent,  prior  to  the  revolution,  on  the  English  crown, 
and  since  the  revolution  they  have  sovereign  powers  or  po- 
litical rights  only  as  states  in  the  Union.  The  American 
state  is  one  and  sovereign,  but  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign 
powerais  divided  between  the  general  government  and  local 
state  governments,  neither  of  which  is  complete  in  itself  or 
without  the  other ;  but  both  depend  on  the  convention,  or 
union  of  all  the  states  which  represents  at  once  the  national 
unity  and  state  diversity,  and  in  which,  not  in  the  inorganic 
people,  not  in  the  states'  organisms  severally,  nor  the  general 
government,  is  vested  the  national  sovereignty. 

This  is  not  the  view  commonly  taken  by  American  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  we  admit,  and  is  not  clearly  understood 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  One  class  of  our  statesmen  hold 
that  the  colonies,  on  fining  their  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  became  imo  jacto  independent  states,  and  have  re- 
mained so.  With  them  the  Umon  is  a  league  or  confedera- 
tion. Another  class  agree  with  this  class  that  the  colonies 
on  gaining  their  independence  of  the  mother  country  became 
severally^  independent  sovereign  states,  and  remained  so  till 
the  ratmcation  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1787,  when 
state  sovereignty  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  merged  into  the 
Union,  and  the  states  became  one  political  people,  by  the 
surrender  to  the  Union  of  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty. 
The  lirst  class  are  consistent  enough  with  themselves,  though 
perhaps  not  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  they  lose  na- 
tional unity,  and  make  of  the  American  people,  politically, 
as  many  nations  as  individual  states.  The  other  class  forget 
that  sovereignty  is  indivisible  and  inalienable,  and  that  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  founded  in  compact  or  agreement,  created 
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or  instituted  where  it  has  no  previous  existence.  If  the  states 
were  ever  severally  sovereign,  they  are  so  still,  unless  sub- 
jected by  another  state,  and  the  American  people  have,  as  a 
whole,  no  national  unity,  are  not  politically  one  people.  Yet, 
though  distinct  colonies,  they  were  one  people  before  inde- 
pendence, and  owed  alle&ciance  to  one  and  the  same  sovereieni. 
^The  danger  we  run  is  not  from  ciBsarism,  or  the  nsarpatfon 
of  power  by  the  executive,  but  from  the  usurpation  of  power 
over  the  states  by  the  general  government.  The  party  in 
power  can  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  the  states  that 
seceded,  even  now  the^  are  reconstructed,  stand  on  a  footing 
of  equality  in  the  Union  with  the  states  that  did  not  secede. 
They  hola  them  to  be  in  some  sense  conquered  territory,  over 
which  the  general  government  is  sovereign  by  the  ri^ht  of 
conquest.  They  do  not  recognize  them  as  equal  participants 
in  the  national  sovereignty,  and,  nnder  pretext  ox  protecting 
the  freedmen,  they  assume  for  congress  the  rights  and  ^w- 
ers  of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  them,  but,  in  principle, 
over  all  the  states.  If  the  party  should  remain  in  power 
much  longer,  the  real  relation  between  the  several  state  gov- 
ernments and  the  general  government,  already  lost  sight  of 
in  the  case  of  the  reconstructed  states,  would  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  case  of  all  the  states,  and  the  general  government, 
which  is  a  government  of  limited  and  express  powers,  would 
become  de  facto  the  supreme  and  unlimited  national  govern- 
ment. The  tendency  m  this  direction  is  fearfully  strong, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  party  in  the  country  sufficiently 
united,  with  the  requisite  strength  and  courage,  to  oppose  to 
it  any  effectual  resistance.  The  only  chance  of  dehverance 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  discredit  the  party,  by  its  frauds, 
jobberies,  and  corruption,  is  bringing  upon  itself.  It  has 
oecome  quite  reckless,  and  its  recklessness  is  not  unlikely  to 
ruin  it,  and  enable  the  country,  if  there  shall  be  any  virtue 
remaining  in  the  people,  to  replace  the  government  on  its 
constitutional  tracR. 

We  have  attempted  no  analysis  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  have  only  taken  a  few  points  from  it,  as  texts  for  some 
remarks  of  our  own.  Our  readers,  however,  may  be  assured 
that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  merit,  written  in  clear,  simple, 
and  pleasing  style,  rich  with  information  and  just  political 
thought,  and  throwing  more  light  on  the  constitution  of  the 
American  executive  than  any  other  work  we  are  aware  of, 
not  excepting  De  Tocqueville's  admirable  work,  "  Demo- 
cratic en  Amerique."    It  can  be  read  with  as  much  profit  by 
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Americans  as  by  foreigners  We  most  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  public  as  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  and  mastered  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 

We  may  add  that  the  marquis  has  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  securing  for  his  worK  a  competent  translator.  The 
work  is  really  translated  into  English,  not  simply  '^  done  out 
of  French  into  no  language."  ]S  does  not  read  as  a  transla- 
tion, but  as  an  originalEnglish  work,  and  we  presume,  suffers 
little  in  being  transferred  from  the  author's  native  language 
to  ours.  Madame  Dahlgren  must  have  found  the  work  much 
to  her  taste,  and  have  translated  it  can  cmiore.  The  transla- 
tion proves  her  to  be  a  mistress  of  both  languages.  It  is,  we 
can  vouch  for  it,  without  having  seen  the  origmal,  faithful, 
exact  even,  free,  fresh,  chaste,  and  graceful,  what  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  accomplished  translator  of  that  most 
elo<^uent  and  profound  Essay  on  Cactholicity,  Liberalism,  and 
Socialism,  by  the  late  lamented  Donoso  Cort^,  the  Marquis 
de  Yaldegamas.  It  requires  genius,  as  well  as  learning  and 
taste  to  be  a  good  translator  of  a  work  of  genius  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  that  has,  in  no  small  measure,  Mrs. 
Madeleine  Yinton  Dahlgren. 
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[WomBrown80ii*8  Quarterly  Review  for  Svij.  1864.1 

Thb  subject  of  native  Americanism  is  one  of  no  little  in- 
terest at  the  present  moment,  and  one,  however  delicate  it 
may  be,  whicn,  as  the  conductor  of  a  Catholic  review,  we 
cannot  very  well  avoid  discussing,  even  if  we  Would.  It  is 
forced  upon  us  by  the  movements  of  our  own  countrymen, 
no  less  tnan  by  the  movements  of  our  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion, no  small  part  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

Kegarded  as  a  phase  of  nationality,  native  Americanism  is 
respectable,  and  we  are  very  free  to  confess  that  we  are  never 
pleased  to  find  our  own  journals  sneering  at  ^*  naty  vism,"  and 
the  ^'natyves,"  although  we  have  as  little  sympathy  as  they 
with  what  they  really  intend  by  these  terms.  It  is  in  bad 
taste,  and,  though  it  may  please  a  certain  class  of  their  readers, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense  than  in- 
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tended,  and  to  give  offence  even  to  those  of  tlieir  Catholic 
friends  whose  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  Ameri* 
can-bom,^  Nationality  is  a  thing  which  foreigners  are 
always  required  to  treat  with  consideration,  and  it  is  never 

1)radent,  if  peace  and  eood-will  are  desired,  to  treat  it  with 
evity  or  contempt.  No  people  in  the  world  have  a  more 
intense  nationality  than  onr  Irish  Catholics,  or  are  more 
sensitive  to  remarks  derogatory  to  their  national  character- 
istics. No  people  in  the  world  have,  therefore,  less  right  to 
sneer  at  the  nationality  of  others.  For  ourselves,  we  respect 
the  nationality  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  have  left  with 
bleeding  hearts  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  sought  a  new 
home  in  our  native  country,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
them  throwing  it  off  and  transforming  themselves  into  native 
Americans  the  moment  they  land  on  our  shores ;  but  we  do 
wish  them  to  remember  that  we  Americans,  whose  ancestors 
recovered  our  noble  country  from  the  wilderness  and  the 
ferocious  savage,  founded  its  institutions  by  their  wisdom 
and  virtues,  purchased  its  independence  with  their  treasures 
and  their  blood,  and  sacrificed  cheerfully  themselves  that 
they  might  transmit  it  as  the  home  of  rational  freedom  to 
their  posterity,  have  ourselves,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
them,  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality,  a  tender  afltection  for 
our  native  land^  and  an  invincible  attachment  to  American 
usages,  manners,  and  customs.  After  God,  our  first  and 
truest  love  has  always  been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  for 
our  country.  We  love  and  reverence  her  as  a  mother,  and 
prefer  her  honor  to  our  own,  and  though  as  dutiful  sons 
we  may  warn  her  of  the  danger  she  incurs,  we  will  never  in 
silence  suffer  her  to  be  vilified  or  traduced.  While  we 
respect  the  national  sensibility  of  foreigners,  naturalized 
or  resident  among  us,  we  demand  of  them  equal  respect  for 
ours. 

There  is,  say  what  you  will,  such  a  thing  as  American 
nationality,  it  is  true  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  English,  Irish,  German,  French, 
Scotch,  Dutch,  Welsh,  Norwegians,  Africans,  and  Asiatics, 
to  saj  nothing  of  the  aborigines;  but  the  population  of 
English  origin  and  descent  are  the  predominating  class,  very 
nearly  as  much  so  as  in  England  itself.  They  were  for  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  first  in  the  field,  the  original  germ 
of  the  great  American  people,  and  they  constitute  at  least 
three-fourthfl  of  the  white  population  of  the  country.  They 
are  the  original  source  of  American  nationality,  the  founders 
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of  American  institutions,  and  it  is  through  their  heart  that 
flows  the  grand  and  fertilizing  current  of  American  life.  It 
is  idle  to  deny  it,  or  to  be  angry  with  it.  Individuals  of 
other  races  have  done  their  duty,  and  deserved  well  of  the 
country,  but  only  by  assimilating  themselves  to  the  An^lo- 
Americans  and  becoming  animated  by  their  spirit.  Other 
races,  as  long  as  they  remain  distinct  and  separate,  remain 
foreigners  in  regard  to  American  nationality,  and  they  do 
and  can  participate  in  that  nationality  only  as  they  flow  in 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  main  current  of  An^lo- American 
life.  Whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  American 
nationalitvis  and  will  be  determined  by  tiie  Anglo-American 
portion  of  our  population.  The  speculations  of  some  Oer- 
man  writers,  that  it  must  ultimately  become  German,  and  of 
some  Irish  editors  that  it  must  ultimately  become  Celtic,  are 
worthy  of  no  attention.  No  nationality  here  can  stand  a 
moment  before  the  Anglo-American.  It  is  the  all-absorbing 
power,  and  cannot  be  absorbed  or  essentially  modifled  by 
any  other.  This,  quarrel  with  it  as  you  will,  is  a  ^'  fixed 
fact."  There  is,  therefore,  no  use  for  any  other  nationality 
to  strive  to  preserve  itself  on  our  soil,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  that  our  proper  American  nationality  will  be 
lost.  The  American  nationality  will  never  be  Insh,  Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  or  Chinese ;  it  is  and  will  be  a  peculiar 
modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  if  you  prefer,  Anglo- 
Norman,  maintaining  its  own  essential  character,  however 
enriched  by  contributions  from  other  sources. 

This  is  to  be  considered  as  settled,  and  assumed  as  their 
starting-point  by  all  immigrants  from  foreign  countries. 
They  &ould  understand  in  the  outset,  if  they  would  avoid 
unpleasant  collision,  that  they  must  ultimately  lose  their 
own  nationality  and  become  assimilated  in  general  character 
to  the  Anglo-American  race.  The  predominating  nationality 
of  a  country  will  brook  no  serious  opposition  in  its  own 
home.  It  knocks  aside  whatever  obstacles  it  finds  in  its 
way,  and,  save  so  far  as  restrained  by  religion  and  morality, 
rules  as  a  despot.  It  plants  itself  on  its  native  right,  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  possession,  and  will  recognize  in  no  foreign 
nationality  any  right  to  dispossess  it  or  to  withstand  it.  It 
is  not  attachment  to  American  soil,  or  sympathy  with  the 
American  nationality,  spirit,  genius,  or  institutions,  that 
brings  the  great  mass  of  foreigners  to  our  shores.  No 
doubt  we  derive  great  advantages  from  them,  but  the 
motive  that  brings  them  is  not  advantage  to  us  or  service  to 
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our  country.  Tliey  come  here  solely  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal advantage  to  themselves ;  to  gain  a  living,  to  acquire  a 
wealth,  or  to  enjoy  a  freedom  denied  them  in  their  own 
country,  or  believed  to  be  more  easily  obtained  or  better 
secured  here  than  elsewhere.  The  country,  therefore,  does 
not  and  cannot  feel  that  it  is  bound  either  in  justice  or  in 
charity  to  yield  up  its  nationality  to  them,  or  to  suffer  the 
stream  of  its  national  life  to  be  diverted  from  its  original 
course  to  accommodate  their  manners,  tastes,  or  prejudices. 
It  feels  that  it  has  the  right  to  say,  in  all  not  repugnant  to 
the  moral  law :  "  It  is  for  you  to  conform  to  us,  not  for  us 
to  conform  to  you.  We  did  not  force  you  to  come  here ; 
we  do  not  force  you  to  remain.  If  you  do  not  like  us  as  we 
are,  you  may  return  whence  you  came."  If  I  from  motives 
of  hospitality  open  my  doors  to  the  stranger,  and  admit  him 
into  the  bosom  of  my  family,  I  have  the  right  to  expect  him 
to  conform  to  my  domestic  arrangements,  and  not  undertake 
to  censure  or  interfere  with  them.  So  it  is  with  a  nation, 
when  from  hospitality  it  opens  its  doors  to  foreigners  exiled 
from  their  own  country,  or  voluntarily  leaving  it  to  make 
their  fortune.  It  will  never  be  pleasea  to  find  them  forget- 
ting that  they  are  its  guests,  assuming  the  airs  of  natural- 
born  citizens,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  upon  themselves,  or  even  volunteering 
their  advice. 

Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  secret  of  native  American 
hostility  to  foreigners  naturalized  amongst  us.  We  natu- 
rally regard  them  as  our  guests  enjoying  our  hospitality,  and 
though  not  to  our  loss,  yet  chiefly  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  we  do  not  and  cannot  easily  brin^  ourselves  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  same  right  to  interfere  m  our  national  or  polit- 
ical affairs  that  is  possessed  bv  natural-born  citizens.  In  our 
eyes,  as  in  their*  own,  thev  always  retain  something  of  the 
foreigner.  If  their  interference  works  us  no  prejudice,  and 
only  tends  to'  carry  out  our  own  views,  we  of  course  accept 
it,  and  find  no  fault  with  it ;  but  if  we  find  it  against  us, 
defeating  our  plans  and  thwarting  our  purposes,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  recollect  that  they  are  foreign-bom,  and  to 
feel  that  they  abuse  our  hospitality,  although  they  may  have 
violated  the  letter  of  no  positive  law  of  the  country. 

We  are  divided,  and  are  likely  to  be  divided,  into  two 

Seat  political  parties,  very  nearly  eaual  in  strength.     If,  in 
e  contests  between  these  parties,  tne  defeated  party  finds 
or  imagines  that  it  owes  its  defeat  to  the  votes  of  natural- 
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ized  citizens,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  demagognes  of 
the  other  side  to  go  in  a  body  against  it,  it  very  naturally 
feels  its  sentiment  of  nationality  offended,  and  its  resent- 
ment kindled  against  these  naturalized  citizens.  If  these 
citizens  form  in  some  respects  a  party,  as  it  were  a  people, 
by  themselves,  and  are  found  organizing  and  drilling  mili- 
tary companies  of  their  own,  with  strong  foreign  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  and  represented  by  a  press  discussing  freely 
and  with  little  moderation  all  questions  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal policy,  and  circulating  almost  exclusively  among 
themselves,  loudly  boasting  their  ability  to  throw  out  or 
throw  in  either  of  the  two  great  parties  at  will,  and  to  elect 
or  defeat  any  candidate  for  the  presidency,  as  he  is  or  is  not 
acceptable  to  them,  an  outbreak  of  native  Americanism  all 
over  the  country  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  If 
the  organs  of  the  foreign  party  go  further,  and  declaim 
agfainst  native  Americanism,  vituperate  or  ridicule,  under 
the  name  of  "natyvism,"  the  strong  feeling  of  nationality 
which  is  possessed  by  every  American,  denounce  it  as  anti- 
republican  or  anti-democratic,  claim  all  that  is  noble  or  com- 
mendable in  our  past  history,  whether  in  literature  or 
science,  art  or  industry,  war  or  politics,  as  the  work  of  for- 
eigners, and  pour  out  the  accumulated  wrath  of  ages  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  which  the  majority  of  us  have 
sprang,  representing  it  as  incapable  of  any  thing  great  or 
good,  and  as  fruitful  only  in  works  of  darkness,  nothing^  is 
more  likely  to  result  than  a  storm  of  native  American  in- 
dignation, that  no  power  in  the  country  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand. It  is  in  human  nature,  and  must  be  expected,  bow- 
ever  much  we  may  lament  it. 

We  speak  not  here  in  the  interest  of  natives  or  of  Anglo- 
Americans,  but  in  that  of  the  foreign  population,  whether 
naturalized  or  simply  resident  in  the  country.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  if  provoked  to  extreme  measures,  the  population  of  f  or- 
e^n  birth  would  find  themselves  wholly  at  their  mercy. 
We  speak  to  warn  our  foreign-born  po{>ulation  a^inst  pro- 
voking a  contest  with  native  Americanism,  which  most  as- 
suredly will  not  result  to  their  advantage.  They  must  be- 
ware of  confounding  the  proper  native  American  feeling 
with  the  anti-Catholic  feeling.  We  ourselves,  when  first  a 
Catholic,  committed  that  mistake,  but  we  are  now  con- 
vinced, that,  however  the  two  feelings  may  have  been  com- 
bined by  the  craft  of  no-popery  men,  and  our  own  impru- 
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dence,  they  are  at  bottom  essentially  distinct,  and  it  is  most 
assuredly  for  onr  interest  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
them  separate.  The  native  American  feeling,  which  is  the 
sentiment  of  nationality,  is  to  some  extent,  allied  with  the 
anti-Catholic  feeling,  we  grant ;  but  only  because  those  who 
have  most  offended  it  in  late  times,  are,  or  are  presumed 
to  be,  attacliod  to  the  Catholic  religion.  But  this  is  a  mere 
accident.  The  native  American  party  commenced  against 
the  foreigner  long  before  there  were  Catholics  enough  here 
to  alarm  the  Protestantism  of  the  country,  and  the  first 

Saper  started  as  the  special  organ  of  that  party  was  con- 
noted by  Catholics,  descended  on  one  side  at  least  from  an 
old  American  Catholic  family.  We  can  assure  our  Catholic 
friends,  that  the  sentiment  which  underlies  native  Amer- 
icanism is  as  strong  in  the  bosom  of  American  Catholics  as 
it  is  in  the  bosom  of  American  Protestants.  If  the  party 
assumes  an  anti-Catholic  character,  the  reason  is  to  be  lound 
in  the  craft  of  the  no-popery  leaders,  and  in  the  opposition 
manifested  to  it  by  Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic  for- 
eigners. 

Our  forei^-bom  citizens  must  permit  us  to  say  that  they 
have  been  imprudent,  and  have  committed  some  serious 
mistakes.  It  is  wrong  to  claim  as  a  natural  right  what  is 
reall V  only  a  boon.  No  nation  is  bound  to  admit  foreigners 
to  ail  the  rights  and  immunities  of  natural-bom  citizens. 
Men  are  naturally  attached  to  their  native  soil,  and  on  that 
soil  have  certain  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  which  the 
government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect;  but  they  do 
not  and  cannot  carry  their  rights  with  them  to  another 
country.  If  they  choose  to  emigrate,  and  fix  their  residence 
elsewhere,  they  must  accept  it  subject  to  such  conditions, 
not  repugnant  to  the^i^  gentiumy  as  the  nation  which  con- 
cedes it  sees  proper  to  annex.  The  nation  has  the  natural 
right  to  preserve  itself,  and  that  which  constitutes  it  what  it 
is, — its  national  spirit,  genius,  usages,  manners,  and  customs, 
— ^and  therefore  has  a  natural  ri^htto  guard  against  an  v  influx 
of  foreigners,  which,  in  its  juagment,  is  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  its  identity.  For  foreigners  to  claim  as 
a  natural  right  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
natural-born  citizens,  is  entirely  to  misinterpret  American 
republicanism,  and  to  Assert  that  abominable  doctrine  of  the 
solidarity  of  peoples,  maintained  by  the  infamous  revolu- 
tionists of  Europe,  and  which  is  incompatible,  not  only 
with  all  regular  government,  but  with  all  national  inde- 
pendence. 
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Ifatoralizatioa  being  a  boon,  not  a  natural  and  indefea- 
sible right,  they  who  receive  it  should  always  be  careful  not 
to  push  the  political  rights  it  concedes  to  their  extreme 
limits.  The  country  does,  and,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  always  will,  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
them  and  her  own  natural-bom  citizens.  It  is  not  in  nat- 
ure that  it  should  be  otherwise.  She  will  put  up  without 
gross  offence  in  the  latter,  with  what  she  would  not  tolerate 
a  moment  in  the  former.  We,  although  a  Catholic,  may 
sav  hard  things  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  still  be 
tolerated,  though  not  so  readily  as  if  we  were  Protestant, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  we  belong  to  that  race  our- 
selves, and  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it  in  the  face  of  our 
Celtic  friends ;  but  let  a  naturalized  citizen  of  another  race 
do  it,  and  even  our  own  American  blood  would  boH  with  in* 
dignation.  A  man  may  scold  his  own  wife,  for  she  is  his, 
and  it  is  all  in  the  family ;  but  let  a  stranger  attempt  the 
same  thing,  and  the  husband,  if  half  a  man,  will  knocK  him 
down,  or  at  least  turn  him  out  of  doors,  with  a  significant 
kick  behind,  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  An  Irishman 
may  say  what  he  pleases  against  his  countrymen,  provided 
he  does  not  separate  himself  from  them,  and  still  retain  his 
standing  with  them ;  but  let  an  Englishman  or  an  Anglo- 
American  say  a  tithe  as  much,  and  ne  will  have  the  whole 
Irish  nationality  about  his  ears.  All  this  is  human  nature, 
and  is  to  be  expected.  We  love  the  Irishman  all  the  better 
for  it,  and  our  heart  is  drawn  out  to  him  when  we  find  him, 
in  the  ardor  of  his  nationality  and  the  tenderness  of  his 

Eitriotic  affection,  addressing  his  country  as  his  mistress, 
yin^  his  heart  at  her  feet,  or  pressing  her  to  his  bosom. 
But  since  it  is  natural,  it  should  teach  our  naturalized  citi- 
zens to  be  on  their  ^uard  against  wounding  American  na- 
tional sensibility,  which  is  perhaps  as  delicate  and  as  intense 
as  their  own,  and  that  there  are  certain  liberties  which  in 
common  prudence  a  stranger-born  may  not  take.  They  may 
vote  at  elections  freely,  according  to  their  own  honest  con- 
victions, but  they  may  not  make  themselves  violent  par- 
tisans, and  enter  with  ardor  into  the  heated  action  and  en- 
venomed contests  of  political  parties.  They  may  be  voters, 
but  not  canvassers.  A  certain  moderation,  a  prudent  re- 
serve, in  the  exercise  of  their  franchises  is  expected  of  them, 
and  tiiey  cannot  go  the  lengths  they  might  if  natural-bom 
citizens,  without  giving  serious  offence. 
We  tell  our  foreign  journalists  and  politicians,  and  we  do 
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8o^  the  more  readily  because  they  know  that  we  are  the 
friend,  not  the  enemy,  of  the  foreign  population  of  our 
country,  that  they  push  the  pretensions  of^  their  constitu- 
ents to  an  extreme  which  American  nationality  will  not  tol- 
erate. We  warned  them  years  ago  against  engaging,  even 
for  their  own  defence,  in  the  controversy  excited  by  the 
native  American  party.  They  cannot  do  it  without  making 
matters  much  worse  for  their  countrymen.  Their  words, 
even  when  well  meant  and  true  enough  at  bottom,  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  they  do  not  intend,  because  they  do 
not  fully  know  us,  and  because  their  own  hearts  do  not  beat 
with  the  pulses  of  our  American  life.  They  speak  not  our 
language  with  the  national  accent.  Never  Irish  patriot 
maae  a  greater  blunder  than  did  Thomas  Mooney,  when  he 
recommended  his  countrymen  to  make  presents  of  his 
HiMory  of  Irda/nd  to  their  American  fnends.  Nothing 
would  more  prejudice  the  Irish  character  in  the  American 
mind  than  the  general  study  of  that  book.  Most  of  the 
books,  paniphlet^  discourses,  and  journals  designed  to  vin- 
dicate the  Irish  character  to  the  American  pubnc  produce  a 
contrary  effect  to  what  was  intended  or  expectea.  What 
the  Irish  should  aim  at  is  not  to  excite  pity  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  country,  or  tears  for  the  wrongs  they  have 
for  so  many  a^  endured.  The  restoration  of  a  nation  is 
hopeless  when  it  can  only  boast  a  greatness  that  has  passed 
away,  or  chant,  though  never  so  sweet  and  musical,  a  wail 
of  sorrow.  The  wond  lives  in  the  present ;  it  cares  little 
for  a  ^lory  which  has  set,  and  though  it  may  be  mo- 
mentarily affected  by  a  pathetic  lament,  it  looks  only  to  what 
a  people  is  and  can  do  here  and  now.  The  rank  of  a  nation 
is  determined  in  the  world's  estimation,  not  by  what  it  has 
been,  or  would  have  been  were  it  not  for  the  ruthless  in- 
vader or  the  heavy  hand  of  the  oppressor,  but  by  the  energy 
and  manliness  of  character  it  still  retains.  Who  not  of  Irish 
descent  cares  for  Tara's  ruins,  or  Brian  Bom  ?  Let  the  Irish- 
man of  to-day  prove  that  he  could  be  a  Brian  Bom,  win  the 
battle  of  Olontarf,  or  restore  those  ruins,  and  strike  anew 
the  harp  in  Tara's  halls,  and  the  world  will  honor  him. 
Till  then,  to  boast  or  whimper  is  alike  useless.  We  speak 
not  in  justification  of  the  world ;  we  merely  tell  what  it  is, 
and  how  it  judges.  It  esteems  men  and  nations  only  for 
what  they  are  to  it,  and  can  do  in  its  work. 

Our  readers  will  not  misinterpret  us.     We  mean  nothing 
against  the  Irish  character  at  home  or  abroad.     For  the 
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Irish  personally  we  have  a  strong  affection,  and  to  Irish 
Catholics,  illastrions  prelates,  venerable  cler^,  and  intelli- 
gent laity,  we  are  under  heavy  obligations,  botn  as  a  reviewer 
and  as  a  lecturer,  and  we  are  bound  to  them  by  the  strong 
tie  of  religion,  the  strongest  tie  we  know,  as  well  as  by  the 
ties,  not  weak  with  us,  of  gratitude,  respect,  and  friendship. 
We  know  well  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  great  body  of  them  are  most  grossly  misunderstood 
and  most  vilely  slandered  by  our  no-popeiy  countrymen. 
The  great  majority  of  diem  are  quiet,  moaest,  peaceful,  and 
loyal  citizens,  adorning  religion  by  their  faith  and  piety, 
and  enriching  the  country  by  their  successful  trade  or  their 
productive  industry.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  hanging 
loosely  on  to  their  skirts  is  a  miserable  rabble,  unlike  any 
thing  which  the  country  has  ever  known  of  native  growth, 
—a  noisy,  drinking,  and  brawling  rabble,  who  have,  after 
all,  a  groat  deal  of  influence  with  Uieir  countirmen,  who  aro 
usually  taken  to  represent  the  whole  Irish  Catholic  body,  and 
who  actually  do  compromise  it  to  an  extent  much  groater 
than  good  Catholics,  attentive  to  their  own  business,  com- 
monly suspect,  or  can  easily  be  made  to  believe. 

Nevertheless,  Irish  Catholics,  though  constituting  a  large 
portion,  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  whok  of  the 
foroign-born  population  of  the  country,  and  we  are  now  con- 
sidenng  the  whole,  not  a  particular  class  of  that  population. 
The  immigration  into  the  country  the  last  year  was  greater 
from  Germany  than  from  Iroland,  and  probably  as  many 
non-Catholics  aro  now  coming  as  Catholics.  The  principal 
hostility  of  native  Americanism  has  been  manifested  against 
Irish  Catholics,  partly  becanse  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
country  is  anti-Catholic,  partly  because  they  have  less  than 
others  in  common  with  the  American  national  character,  and 
partly  because  they  come  into  moro  immediate  contact  with 
our  countrymen,  and  aro  ropresented  by  journals  in  the 
English  language.  But  the  question  is  not,  and  will  not  be, 
confined  to  them.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  most  danger- 
ous class  of  immimnts  aro  the  non-Catholics  from  the  con- 
tinental states  of  Europe, — Oermans,  Hungarians,  and 
Italians,  imbued  with  the  infidel  and  anarohical  principles 
of  the  mad  European  rovolntionists,  and  carrying  on  amount 
as  their  machinations  a^inst  legitimate  authority  and  social 
order  in  a  language  which  very  few  of  our  countrymen  aro 
able  to  understand.  These  aro  likely  to  cause  us  serious 
danger,  and  it  may  well  be  a  question  with  loyal  Catholics 
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not  yet  natni*alized,  whether  it  were  not  wiser  and  more  for 
their  interests  to  be  themselves  excluded  from  citizenship, 
than  that  these  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  natural-born  citizens. 

The  danger  to  our  country,  and  of  course  to  us  as  Cath- 
olics, whose  only  reliance  is  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
supremacy  of  law,  comes,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  from 
radicalism,  from  pushing  the  democratic  tendency  of  the 
countiy  to  an  extreme  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  necessary  and  wholesome  authority;  and  radicalism, 
though  now  countenanced  by  a  large  number  of  natural-bom 
citizens,  is  not  of  American  origin.  The  real  Anglo-Ameri- 
can people  are  stanch,  uncompromising  republicans,  and  pre- 
fer aeatn  to  slavery ;  but  they  are  naturallv  sober  in  their 
views,  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  loyal  in  their  hearts. 
They  are  naturally  an  orderly  and  law-abiding  people.  They 
are  not  loyal  to  men,  but  they  are  loyal  to  law,  and  no  peo- 
>le  are  better  disposed  to  understand  and  respect  the  laws, 
[n  declaring  and  winning  their  national  independence,  they 
attempted  no  Utopia ;  they  sought  in  their  institutions  to 
guard  alike  against  the  despotism  of  authority  and  the  license 
of  the  subject.  In  all  they  did  there  was  a  wise  moderation, 
a  sobriety,  and  a  good  sense,  which  proved  that  they  had  in 
them  the  elements  of  a  great,  free,  and  noble  people.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  them  and  every 
considerable  class  of  immigrants,  except  those  of  the  old 
English  stock.  The  Irish,  owin^  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  for  ages  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  their  govermnent,  to 
their  never  having  regarded  the  government  of  England 
I  over  their  country  as  legitimate,  or  her  laws  as  binding 
upon  them  in  conscience,  have  never  acquired  the  Ameri- 
can respect  for  law  as  a  civil  enactment ;  and  though  loyal 
by  nature,  they  require  the  law  to  be  embodied  m  a  per- 
son, and  represented  by  a  chief.  We  see  this  in  their  ten- 
dency to  group  around  an  individual,  and  to  follow  blindlpr 
the  leader  who  chances  for  the  moment  to  possess  their 
confidence.  They  are  republican  in  their  convictions,  no 
people  more  so ;  out  they  retain  in  their  interior  life  many 
of  the  habits  which  belonged  to  them  when  Ireland  was 
ruled  by  chieftains,  and  eacli  sept  or  clan  followed  to  the 
death  the  banner  of  its  chief.  The  Germans  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  their  princes  as  the  living  law,  and 
when  they  escape  from  this  authority,  if  not  Catholics, 
they  lose  their  respect  for  the  laws,  become  wild  demo- 
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crats,  and  favor  either  the  despotism  of  the  state  or  the  un- 
restricted freedom  of  the  inaividaal,  and  are  socialists  or 
anarchists.  But  whatever  the  doctrines  they  avow,  or  the 
real  convictions  of  their  minds,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  great  bodv  of  foreigners  naturalized  or  simply  resident 
among  us  are*'  not  republican  in  their  spirit,  their  interior 
habits,  and  their  interior  life  and  discipline.  Thev  have  not 
tliat  inward  and  abiding  sense  of  the  state,  of  law  in  the 
abstract,  and  of  liberty  with  authority,  which  is  so  essential 
to  practical  as  distinguished  from  theoretical  republican- 
ism. Hence  their  invariable  tendency  to  confound  re- 
publicanism with  democracy,  and  democracy  with  radical- 
ism. They  lack  practical  republican  training.  You  feel 
it  the  moment  you  begin  to  converse  with  them,  and  it 
is  the  want  of  this  interior  republican  discipline  in  un- 
educated Catholic  immigrants  that  strengthens  the  suspi- 
cion that  Catliolicity  is  incompatible  with  republicanism, — 
a  suspicion  both  unjust  and  riaiculous,  for  the  defect  under 
a  republican  point  of  view  is  the  result  of  their  previous 
political,  not  of  their  religious  life. 

Now  whoever  knows  tne  history  of  our  country  knows 
that  the  radicalism  from  which  it  has  so  much  to  appre- 
hend has  been  favored  by  the  mass  of  foreigners  poured 
in  upon  us.  It  was  at  a  very  early  day  powerfully  second- 
ed, we  may  almost  say  introduced,  by  Protestant  Irishmen 
from  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  editors  who  so  disgraced 
the  Republicans  in  their  contests,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  with  the  old 
Federal  party,  honored  by  being  the  party  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  were  for  the  most  part  Irishmen,  who  had 
caught  their  inspiration  from  French  Jacobinism,  and  not 
being  able  to  fasten  it  upon  their  own  country,  came  hither 
to  blast  with  its  sirocco  breath  the  rich  promises  of  our  young 
republic.  In  later  years,  congregatea  in  our  larger  cities, 
and  spread  along  the  lines  of  our  public  works,  the  foreign 
colonists  have  been  the  ready  resource  of  violent  partisans 
and  unprincipled  demagogues,  whether  native  or  foreign 
bom,  and  have  become  so  important  an  element  in  our  po- 
liticid  warfare,  that  we  had  the  mortification  in  our  last  presi- 
dential election  to  see  both  parties  make  the  question  turn 
on  which  should  secure  the  foreign  vote.  Here  is  the  real 
danger  that  rouses  up  the  native  American  spirit. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  charge  this  dangerous  radical  ten- 
dency exclusively  nor  chiefly  to  Irish  Catholics ;  but  they 
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mnst  permit  us  to  Bay  that  they  have  unintentionally  con- 
tributed in  former  times,  and  to  some  extent  are  still  con- 
tributing their  share  to  the  danger.  The  Catholic  religion 
is  conservative,  alike  opposed  to  despotism  and  to  license, 
and  well-instructed  Oatiiolics,  who  are  governed  by  their 
Catholic  convictions,  and  act  from  deliberation,  always  main- 
tain a  noble  independence,  and  give  no  countenance,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  radicalism ;  but  there  has  been  poured  in 
upon  us  an  impulsive  and  uninstructed  mass,  without  the 
first  elements  of  a  political  education,  imbued  with  exagger- 
ated notions  of  libertv,  and  incapable  of  applying  the  great 
principles  of  their  religion  to  their  politics,  who  are  easily 
used  by  demagogues,  of  their  countrvmen  as  well  as  ours,  to 
secure  the  election  of  candidates  uunt  to  be  elevated,  and  to 
support  measures  fraught  with  imminent  danger,  to  the 
country.  The  great  mass  of  the  twenty  thousand  subscribers 
to  that  ribald  sheet  called  The  Irish  Americanj  if  so  many 
it  has,  are  nominallv  Irish  Catholics,  and  no  doubt  nine- 
tenths  of  the  forty-nve  thousand  who  are  said  to  have  sub- 
scribed for  The  dtizen^  to  be  conducted  by  that  Protestant 
radical,  John  Mitchell,  were  also  Irish  Catholics,  who  in 
large  numbers  are  ready  to  follow  any  radical,  if  an  Irish 
radical,  or  one  who  can  skilfully  appeal  to  their  cherished 
feelings  as  Irishmen;  and  Irish  Catholics,  we  presume,  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  so-called  CoithoUc  SUmda^^  pub- 
lished at  can  Francisco,  and  which  is  so  utterly  radical  that 
we  refuse  to  take  it  from  the  post-office.  As  long  as  these 
facts  stare  us  in  the  face,  it  is  idle  for  our  Irish  Catholic 
friends  to  pretend  that  they  are  contributing  nothing  to 
strengthen  the  dan^rous  radical  tendency  of  the  country. 
They  do  it  by  the  facilities  they  afford  to  the  machinations 
and  intrigues  of  demagogues,  not,  we  readily  admit,  by  their 
radical  convictions  or  intentions. 

The  great  body  of  the  German  Catholics,  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  and  industrious  por- 
tion of  our  population,  and  are  by  no  means  noisy  or 
brawling  politicians.  Whether  they  generally  vote  Whig 
or  Democrat,  we  know  not,  and  care  not ;  but  we  are  as- 
sured that  they  are  in  general  conservative  in  their  views 
and  feelings.  But  the  non-Catholic  Germans  are  among 
the  worst  radicals  in  the  country.  Some  of  their  journab 
are  the  vilest  that  can  be  imagined,  and  some  of  their  asso- 
ciations avow  doctrines  the  most  horrible.  It  is  not  from 
Catholic  but  from  non-Catholic  foreigners,  that  comes  the 
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Srincipal  danger  to  oar  institutions.    Who  ^ot  up  the  Be- 
ini  riots  in  our  principal  cities,  which  last  winter  disgraced 
our  country  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  the  secular 
press  dared  not  oppose,  lest  it  should  lose  for  its  candidates 
the  foreign  vote  t    They  were  foreigners,  principally  Ger- 
man infidels  and  Italian  patriots.    ]Now,  without  the  ele- 
ments furnished  us  by  foreign  immigration,  we  should 
never  have  had  a  population  of  a  character  which  could 
have  given  occasion  to  the  demagogic  and  radical  spirit  to 
rise  to  its  present  alarming  height     When  this  is  consider- 
ed, and  also  that  our  country  has  become,  as  it  were,  a 
refugium  p&ocatorum  of  all  nations,  to  which  all  the  mis- 
creants of  Europe  may  flock  and  cany  on  their  war  against 
the  peace  of  nations  and  social  order,  mingle  forei^  poli- 
tics with  our  own,  and  make  the  merits  of  candidates  de- 
pend on  their  views  of  O'Oonnell,  Eossuth,  Smith  O'Brien, 
Eankel,  Mazzini,  Ledru-EoUin,  Iiouis  [Nfapoleon  or  Francis 
Joseph,  Nicholas  of  Russia  or  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  it  can 
surprise  no  one  that  there  should  be  in  our  midst  a  power- 
ful native  American  party,  filled  with  hostility  to  foreign- 
ers.    It  is  no  more  than  what  we  saw  in  England  herself 
with  regard  to  French  Protestant  refugees  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.    When  we  consider  that  a  foreign  population 
at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  annually  is 
poured  in  upon  us,  with  foreign  manners,  foreign  tastes, 
usages,  and  habits,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  them  imbued 
witn  erroneous  notions  of  our  institutions,  and  prepared  to 
push  democracy  to  extreme  radicalism,  few  of  us  can  deny 
that  there  is  at  least  some  cause  for  apprehension,  especially 
since  our  natural-bom  citizens  are  already  to  a  fearful  extent 
animated  by  an  ultra-democratic  spirit.    There  is  a  real 
danger  that  it  will  not  do  either  to  deny  or  to  disguise ;  but 
which  must  be  bravely  met  in  some  way,  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  model  republic,  a  well-ordered  republic,  and  not  degener- 
ate into  the  government  of  the  mob. 

But  how  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  no  easy  problem  to  solve. 
While  we  defend  the  sentiment  of  American  nationality, 
and  are  so  far  on  the  side  of  native  Americanism,  we  must 
utterly  repudiate  the  native  American  party,  so  called,  for 
its  real  leaders  are  foreigners,  mostly  apostate  or  renegade 
Catholics  of  the  Padre  Gavazzi  stamp.  These  vile  European 
vagabonds  have  seized  upon  the  honest  native  American  and 
republican  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  have  sought  to 
pervert  it  to  a  mere  anti-popery  sentiment.    Driven  to  des- 
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Deration  in  their  war  against  the  church,  which  they  hate 
because  they  have  vilely  slandered  and  abused  her,  and  fallen 
under  her  censure,  they  seek  arms  for  their  malignant  pas- 
sions in  the  deep  love  which  every  free-born  American  has 
for  his  country,  and  unhappily  they  have  been  but  too  suc- 
cessful. These  men,  the  veritable  chiefs  of  the  present 
native  American  party,  care  not  a  straw  for  American  inter- 
ests, or  genuine  American  sentiment,  any  further  than  they 
can  use  them  for  their  own  base  and  malignant  purposes. 
It  is  really  a  foreign  party,  and  therefore,  as  Americans  as 
well  as  Catholics,  we  aisavow  it. 

The  native  American  party  so  called  takes  too  low  and 
too  narrow  a  view  of  the  question.  It  id  itself  animated  by 
a  radical  spirit,  and  is  hand  and  ^love  with  foreign  radicals. 
It  does  not  plant  itself  on  the  high  ground  of  real  Ameri- 
canism, and  defend  itself  on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  a 
nation  to  preserve  its  own  national  character,  but  it  takes  its 
stand  on  tne  ground  that  the  public  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  religion  of  individuals, 
which  is  false  in  principle,  inconsistent  with  religious  liberty, 
and  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  the  true  American 
spirit,  which  place  all  religions  on  the  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  It  nas  no  principle  on  which  it  can  stand,  and  it 
finds  itself  under  the  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  of  asserting 
the  right  of  the  state  to  subject  religion  to  itself,  the  spirit- 
ual to  the  temporal,  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  opposing  itself 
to  religious  lioerty,  even  while  professedly  contending  for 
it.  To  deny  to  Catholics  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  relig- 
ion in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  is  a  little  too  glaring  a 
contradiction  for  these  times,  and  will  not  be  verv  exten- 
sively swallowed  by  the  American  people,  as  mucn  as  the 
majority  of  them  may  hate  Catholicity.  They  are  too  logical 
and  straightforward  for  that. 

Then,  again,  the  party  not  only  discriminates  between 
foreigners,  but  it  discriminates  badly,  with  its  eyes  shut,  or 
blinded,  and  under  the  influence  of  fierce  and  ignoble  pas- 
sions. It  does  not  direct  its  opposition  to  foreigners  in  ^n- 
eral,  but  to  Catholic  foreigners  in  particular,  that  is,  against 
the  only  class  of  foreigners  from  whom  very  little  it  any 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  really  Catholic  portion 
of  our  foreign  population,  whether  Irish  or  German,  are  at 

E resent  the  most  conservative  body  in  the  country.    They 
ave  principle,  they  have  conscience,  and  when  shown  the 
right,  may  be  relied  on  to  pursue  it    In  their  religion^ 
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which  is  a  living  and  informing  principle  within  them,  the 
country  has  tlie  best  of  all  guaranties  tnat«  in  proportion  as 
they  learn  the  real  nature  of  our  institutions  and  the  real 
interests  of  the  American  people,  they  will  demean  them- 
selves as  good  and  loyal  citizens.  It  supplies  in  them,  and 
even  more  than  supplies,  the  want  of  republican  discipline, 
and,  if  they  sometimes  say  or  do  things  which  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  wise  and  moderate  republicanism  which 
is  the  boast  of  the  country,  it  must  be  set  down,  not  to  their 
religion,  but  to  their  original  national  character,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  circumstances  under  which  their  characters 
were  originally  formed.  It  is  precisely  non-Catholic,  and 
merely  nominal  Catholic  foreigners,  the  pets  of  our  dema- 
gogues, who  threaten  the  peace  and  order  of  the  country ; 
because,  not  recognizing,  or  disre^rding  the  restraints  of 
religion,  and  freed  from  the  authonty  of  tlie  chiefs  or  princes 
they  were  brought  up  to  obey,  they  imagine  that  they  are 
free  from  all  authonty,  and  forget  that  the  people  here, 
though  in  a  collective  capacity  sovereign,  are  yet  mdividu- 
ally  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  as  the  people  in  any  state 
of  Europe.  They  are  thus  prone,  on  coming  here,  to  lapse 
into  the  character  of  anarchists.  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  Catholic  foreigners  is,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
influenced  and  guided,  not  by  their  religion,  but  by  their 
non-Catholic  and  revolutionary  countrymen.  Hence,  all  the 
danger  really  comes  primarily  from  the  non-Catholic  class, 
and  these,  if  we  are  to  discriminate  at  all,  are  the  class  against 
whom  we  should  discriminate.  They  are  a  really  dangerous 
class,  because  they  have  no  religion  to  supply  their  want  of 
respect  for  simple  political  authority  as  such,  or  to  restrain 
them  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbor,  in  sub- 
mission to  the  constituted  authorities  and  laws  of  the 
country. 

The  evil^  whatever  it  be,  would  be  increased,  not  dimin- 
iBhed,  by  refusing  naturalization  to  Catholic  immigrants, 
and  continuing  it  to  those  who  are  not  Catholics ;  for  the 
Catholic  naturalized  citizens  even  now,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, neutralize  the  influence  of  non-Catholic  naturalized 
citizens,  and  will  be  found  every  year  doing  it  to  a  still 
greater  extent.  We  recollect  when  almost  every  Catholic 
journal  in  the  countrv,  if  it  alluded  to  politics  at  all,  was 
radical,  or  tending  to  ultra-democracy ;  now  there  is  not  one, 
with  the  exception  of  The  CcUholio  S^ndard  in  California, 
that,  though  republican,  is  not  strongly  conservative  in  the 
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food  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  con- 
ucted  by  natural-bom  American  citizens.  No  joamals  in 
the  country  can  compare  with  them  in  fearless  American  in- 
dependence, and  energetic  assertion  of  genuine  American 
principles ; — we  mean  the  principles  entertained  by  the 
fathers  of  our  republic,  and  incorporated  into  our  institu- 
tions. During  the  popular  commotions  in  Europe,  they  for 
the  most  part  took  the  side  of  liberty  and  order,  against  soci^ 
disorder,  mad  revolutionists,  and  despotism  in  the  state, 
whether  the  despotism  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  mob.  You 
never  find  the  Catholic  press,  properly  so  called,  advocating 
any  of  the  popular  humbugs  of  the  day ;  you  never  see  it 
availing  itself  of  any  momentary  popular  excitement  to  ad* 
vance  its  cause.  It  sustains  the  Union  by  opposing  nullifi- 
cation, state  rights  by  opposing  the  abolition  fanaticism,  and 
individual  liberty  by  refusing  to  advocate  the  sumptuary 
legislation  clamored  for  by  our  swarms  of  philanthropists. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  our  Catholic  press  is  all  that  it 
should  be,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  it  is  faultless,  but- we 
are  not  ashamed  of  it,  and  the  country  ought  to  be  proud  of  it, 
for  it  is  governed  by  principle  and  is  the  only  reallv  free  and 
independent  press  in  the  republic.  This  press,  it  you  will 
study  it  honestly,  candidly,  tells  you  what  course  will  be 

f)ur8ued  hereafter  by  the  great  body  of  our  Catholic  popu- 
ation,  whether  native  or  foreign  born.  Now  disfranchise 
Catholics,  and  naturalize  non-Catholics,  and  3'ou  will  onlv 
aggravate  a  million-fold  the  evil  you  profess  to  complain  of. 
The  multiplication  of  dioceses,  churches,  and  priests, 
which  so  alarms  a  portion  of  dur  countrymen,  is  only  a  new 
pledge  of  security  to  the  country.  It  increases  the  piety 
and  intelligence  of  the  Catholic  community,  brings  them 
more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  pro- 
tects them  from  the  demoralizing  and  dangerous  influence 
of  demagogues.  If  the  conservative  portion  of  the  old 
American  population  were  as  wise  as  they  think  themselves, 
they  would  contribute  liberally  to  the  erection  of  Catholic 
churches  wherever  there  is  a  Catholic  population.  Give  us 
in  this  city  churches  and  priests  enough  for  the  Catholic 
population,  and  all  those  things  which  now  offend  American 
taste  and  prejudice  would  soon  disappear,  as  far  as  with  the 
ordinary  frailty  of  human  nature  can  be  expected.  The 
effort  to  americanize  by  protestantizing  foreign-bom  Catho- 
lics, even  in  a  political  and  social  point  of  view,  is  unwise. 
Catholics  who  abandon  their  religion  usually  become  infi- 
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dels,  and  if  they  profess  Protestantism,  it  is  little  better. 
They  never  become  good  citizens,  any  more  than  good 
Christians.  By  this  native  American  hostility  to  them  as 
Catholics,  and  these  constant  efforts  to  proselyte,  yon  compel 
them  to  retain  as  long  as  possible  their  old  national  charac- 
ter and  customs,  to  congregate  together  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  people,  to  found  schools  of  their  own,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  live  apart  Once  frankly  accept  them  as  Cath- 
olics, and  let  them  feel  that  they  can  americanize  without 
apostatizing,  and  you  will  find  that  just  in  proportion  as 
tneir  religious  wants  are  supplied  will  diminish  all  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  them.  True,  in  this  way  Catholic- 
ity may  become  strong  in  the  country,  and  native-bom 
jAjnericans  like  ourselves  may,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
become  Catholics ;  but  that  is  a  matter  with  which  politicians 
or  statesmen,*  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do,  for  no  one  is  or 
can  be  forced  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  every  one  has  the 
natural  right  to  become  a  Catholic,  if  he  choose,  without 
leave  asked  or  obtained  frop  the  country. 

Still,  as  Catholics,  we  are  not  disposed  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  native  Americanism,  if  it  will  only  be  impartial, 
and  not  discriminate  against  us.  If  it  chooses  to  repeal  the 
naturalization  laws,  and  enact  that  hereafter  no  person  not 
born  in  the  country,  or  of  American  parents  temporarily 
resident  abroad,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  our  elections, 
or  be  eligible  to  any  office,  but  conceding  the  full  rights  of 
citizens  to  all  bom  in  the  country,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tionality of  their  parents,  we  shall  ourselves  offer  no  opposi- 
tion. The  true  policy  for  every  republican  country,  we 
believe,  is  to  connne  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  natural-bom 
citizens,  although  it  should  ordinarily  render  naturalization, 
so  far  as  civil  as  distinguished  from  political  citizenship  is 
concerned,  as  easy  as  possible.  If  the  f ramers  of  our  gov- 
ernment had  contemplated  such  an  influx  of  foreigners  as 
we  have  witnessed  for  the  last  few  years,  we  think  they 
would  have  confined  the  political  rights  of  citizenship,  sui- 
frage,  and  eb'gibility,  to  natural-bom  citizens.  There  would 
have  been  no  liardship  to  foreigners  in  this ;  there  would  be 
no  hardship  in  doing  so  now  to  those  Hot  already  naturalized, 
because  no  foreigner  can  claim  these  rights  as  a  natural  right. 
The  immigrant  could  not  then,  indeed,  hope  to  be  a  voter  or 
an  office-holder  himself,  but  he  could  acquire  and  transmit 
real  estate,  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  be  consoled  by  knowing 
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that  his  children  would  be  citizens,  and  placed  politically  on 
an  e^ual  footing  with  others.  To  Catholics  tnis  would  be 
no  disadvantage,  and  not  a  few  of  them  think  so,  since  they 
manifest  in  general  bnt  a  slight  disposition  to  be  naturalized, 
as  we  have  K>und  by  experience.  It  wonld,  if  it  had  been 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  have  saved  them  from  the  perni- 
cious influence  oi  both  foreign  and  domestic  demagogues, 
and  spared  them  both  the  cajolery  and  the  hostility  of  polit- 
ical partisans.  Catholics  not  naturalized,  providing  the  law 
is  so  altered  as  to  ^ve  them,  after  suitable  declarations,  the 
civil  rights  of  citizens,  may  well  consent  to  forego  those 
political  rights  now  extended  to  all  naturalized  citizens,  if 
by  so  doing  thev  can  save  the  country  from  the  corrupt  mass 
01  non-Catholic  foreigners  who  are  doing  their  best  to  ruin  it. 

Yet  we  do  not  apprehend,  as  we  do  not  advocate,  any 
material  change  in  our  naturalization  laws,  and  the  real  evil 
we  have  designated  must  be  endured,  or  left  for  time  and 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  or  more  properly  to  Providence,  to 
cure.  In  the  mean  time,  we  b^g  our  naturalized  citizens 
and  foreign  residents  to  bear  in  nTind  that  the  native  Amer- 
ican sentiment  is  but  the  sentiment  of  American  nationality, 
and  that  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to  respect 
it,  and  not  to  ridicule  and  vituperate  it  If  the^  find  it 
necessary  to  oppose  the  miserable  party  which  just  now 
affects  to  be  native  American,  they  should  take  care  to 
onpose  it  for  its  hostility  to  our  religion,  not  for  its  nativism. 
Tney  must  study  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  wounding  the 
national  sensibility,  or  adopting  modes  of  action  or  expres- 
sion likely  to  offend  it.  Let  them  not  make  their  new 
home  an  arena  for  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country  they 
have  left;  let  them  organize  no  military  companies  com- 
posed exclusively  of  foreign-bpm  citizens ;  let  them  publish 
no  journals,  and  or^nize  no  associations  for  political  pui^ 
poses  to  be  effected  m  foreign  countries.  These  things  give 
offence,  and  not  unreasonably,  to  the  national  feeling ;  they 
are  not  right,  and  may  at  a  critical  moment  prove  most  em* 
barrassing  to  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  say  to  our  countrymen  that 
they  would  do  well  to*  begin  by  checking  the  demagogical 
spirit  in  themselves,  and  to  be  less  untrue  to  our  own  Amer- 
ican institutions.  It  is  their  fault,  if  they  have  allowed  for- 
eign radicals  to  corrupt  them ;  and  if  danger  is  threatened, 
it  18  because  they  have  lost  the  integrity  and  sobriety  of  our 
fathers.    Let  them  remember  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex* 
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pect  foreigners  to  be  transformed  at  once  into  Americans ; 
that  nationality  is  a  stnbbom  thing,  and  is  not  worn  out  in 
a  day,  or  in  a  single  generation ;  tliat  the  nationality,  the 
usages,  manners,  and  cnstoms,  which  offend  as  in  foreign 
immigrants,  are  in  themselves  as  respectable  as  oar  own, 
and  that  mnch  can  easily  be  pardoned  to  a  poor  people  who 
have  for  ages  been  oppressed  by  tyrannical  or  incapaole  gov- 
ernments. Let  them  reflect  on  the  immense  advantage  to 
material  prosperity  which  we  have  gained  by  this  inflax  of 
foreigners  which  alarms  them.  The  foreign  population,  un- 
deniably, has  its  faults,  its  vices  even ;  but,  though  different, 
they  are  not  greater  than  our  own,  often  not  so  great.  The 
Irisn,  for  instance,  greatly  scandalize  us  by  their  habit  of 
exposing,  instead  of  concealing,  their  vices.  The  Yankee 
holds  that  cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,  and  he  cannot  go 
into  the  Irish  quarter  of  the  city  without  feeling  that  its 
denizens  must  be  a  vile  and  immoral  set,  because  not  more 
cleanly.  He  cannot  believe  that  virtue  and  dirt  can  be 
found  in  the  same  habitation.  Yet  Americans  of  the  same 
class,  following  the  same  pursuits,  are  really  less  cleanly 
than  the  Irish.  The  Irishman  drinks,  unhappily  he  drinks 
to  his  serious  injury ;  and  when  he  drinks,  it  must  be  a  so- 
cial affair,  for  he  is  never  satisfied  with  a  solitary  glass.  He 
gets  excited,  nishes  into  the  street,  makes  a  noise,  perhaps 
gets  up  a  ''  paceable  fight,"  knocks  down  the  policeman,  or 
breaks  the  head  of  his  wife,  not  more  sober  than  he.  All 
this  is  shocking,  inexcusable,  and  we  cry  out  against  the 
drunken  Irish,  against  the  priests,  the  bishops,  the  nuns,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  pope.  GtKl  forbid  that  we  should  defend 
it,  but  the  difference  between  them  and  us,  after  all,  is  only 
a  difference  of  manner.  We  do  just  as  bad,  or  perhaps 
worse,  only  not  precisely  in  the  same  way,  or  with  a  little 
more  external  decorum,  with  more  regard  for  appearances. 
Our  eyes  are  open  to  their  vices,  and  closed  to  our  own. 
There  are  more  violations  of  external  decency  and  the  petty 
police  in  Broad  than  in  Beacon  Street,  and  more  real,  solid, 
and  abiding  virtue.  It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  the  poor, 
nnedncatea  Irish  crowded  together  in  our  large  towns,  and 
to  find  much  among  them  that  is  really  annoying ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  go  among  these  same  poor  Irish  people,  into 
their  houses,  and  enter  into  familiar  and  kindly  conversation 
with  them,  and  not  come  away  charmed.  Even  at  worst, 
there  is  a  mellow  spot  in  the  Irishman's  heart,  and  he  has 
the  secret  of  finding  the  mellow  spot  in  your  own,  if  you 
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have  one.  Place  the  same  number  of  Anglo-Arnericans  in 
the  position  of  these  poor  and  reviled  Irish  people,  subject 
them  to  the  same  privations  and  the  same  usage,  and  we 
should  find  a  difference  not  at  all  flattering  to  our  national 
vanity.  Out  from  these  narrow  lanes,  blind  courts,  dirty 
streets,  damp  cellars,  and  suffocating  garrets,will  come  forth 
some  of  the  noblest  sons  of  our  country,  whom  she  will  de- 
light to  own  and  to  honor.  Keflect  on  this,  my  country- 
men, and  reflect  that  the  children  of  the  foreign  population 
will  grow  up  native  Americans,  and  you  may  well  moderate 
your  feelings  against  them.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be 
massacred,  too  numerous  to  be  driven  from  the  country,  and 
native  Americans,  we  hope,  have  too  much  self-respect,  if 
nothing  else,  to  seek  to  make  them  bond-slaves.  The  immi- 
gration will  soon  cease  or  be  greatly  diminished,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  foreign  population  will  be  assimilated  to  the 
native.  So,  after  all,  with  mutual  forbearance,  the  evil  will 
gradually  disappear. 


THE  KNOW-NOTHINGS. 

[From  Browiiton*B  Qiuutarly  Review  for  1864-Q.] 
ARTICLE  I. 

Our  readei*s  have  no  need  to  be  informed  that  there  is  a 
secret  anti-Catholic  organization  throughout  the  Union, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Orauj^elodges  of  Ireland, 
of  persons  who  very  appropriately  call  themselves  Know- 
notiiings.  The  party  that  is  represented  by  this  organization 
is  substantially  tne  late  anti-Catholic  native  American  party, 
and  is  led  on,  avowedly  or  unavowedly,  under  the  direction 
of  foreign  anarchists,  and  apostate  priests  and  monks,  by 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  lanatics,  oigots,  and  demagogues, 
some  of  home  and  some  of  foreign  production.  The  party 
reduced  to  its  own  elements  would  nave  little  or  no  impor- 
tance, but,  affecting  to  be  national,  it  is,  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  ana  of  national,  religious,  and  political  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  somewhat  formidable,  and  demands  the 
grave  consideration  of  every  true  American,  and  especially 
of  every  Catholic  citizen. 
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The  Know-nothing  party,  taken  in  a  general  rather  than  ^ 
in  a  special  sense,  relj  for  their  success  on  two  powerful  senti-  * 
ments ; — the  sentiment  of  American  nationality  alarmed  by 
the  extraordinary  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the  anti-Cathohc 
sentiment,  or  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  shared  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  majority  of  our  countrymen, 
and  which,  by  the  anti-Catholic  declamations  of  Protestant 
England,  Exeter  HaU,  and  apostate  priests  and  monks,  and 
by  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  church,  and  the 
freer,  bolder,  and  more  independent  tone  of  Catholics,  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  quickened  just  now  into  more 
than  its  wonted  activity.  The  strength  of  the  party  con- 
sists in  the  appeals  it  is  able  to  make  to  these  sentiments, 
especially  to  that  of  American  nationality,  for  with  the 
American  people  this  world  carries  it  over  the  other,  and 
politics  over  religion. 

From  neither  of  these  two  sentiments  should  we  as 
Catholics  have  much  to  apprehend,  if  they  were  not  com- 
bined and  acting  in  concert.  Our  obvious  policy  is,  then,  to 
do  all  we  lawfully  can  to  keep  them  separate  in  the  public 
mind,  and  prevent  them  from  combining.  This  can  be 
done,  humanly  speaking,  only  by  satisfying  the  sounder  por- 
tion of  our  non-Catholic  'countrymen, — ^as  every  Catholic 
knows  to  be  true, — ^that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between 
Catholicity  and  the  honest  sentiment  of  American  nation- 
ality, and  that  whatever  of  foreignism  attaches  for  the  mo- 
ment to  Catholics  in  this  country  attaches  to  them  in  tlieir 
quality  of  foreigners,  and  not  in  their  quality  of  Cath- 
olics. This  is  certain,  f«r  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
is  as  strong  in  the  bosom  of  the  American  Catholic  as 
in  the  bosom  of  the  American  Protestant.  [Nfothing  seems 
to  us  more  important  at  this  crisis  in  relation  to  the 
Know-nothing  movement,  than  for  us  clearly  to  distinguish 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  from  the  anti-Catholic  senti- 
ment, and  to  be  on  our  guard  against  offering  it  any 
Satuitous  offence,  and  by  our  indiscretion  enhsting  on 
e  side  of  that  movement  the  large  class  of  respectable 
non-Catholics  who  love  their  country  more  than  they  hate 
popery. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  immense  nuijority  of  our 
Catholic  population  have  emigrated  from  various  foreign 
states,  principally  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  have  brought 
with  them,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  happen,  foreign  senti- 
ments,  attachments,    associations,    habits,    manners,   and 
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^usages.  They  bear  not  on  coming  here  the  stamp  of  the 
American  mint,  and  are  to  the  American  people  foreigners 
in  feeling  and  character.  This  is  not  saia  by  way  of  dis- 
paragement to  either  party,  but  as  a  fact,  and  a  fact  that 
gives  to  our  church  something  of  a  foreign  aspect,  and  pre- 
vents her  from  appearing  to  the  natives  as  a  national  or  in- 
tegral element  in  American  life.  They  are  apt,  therefore, 
to  conclude  from  it,  not  only  that  the  mass  of  Catholics  are 
foreigners,  or  of  foreign  birth  and  manners,  tastes  and  edu- 
cation, but  that  Catholicity  itself  is  foreign  to  the  real 
American  people,  and  can  never  coalesce  with  our  peculiar 
national  sentiment,  or  prevail  here  without  altering  or  de- 
stroying our  distinctive  nationalitv.  This  conclusion,  all 
unfounded  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  honestly  entertained  by 
many,  and  directly  or  indirectly  enlists  on*  the  side  of  the 
Know-nothing  n^ovement,  not  simplv  the  anti-Catholic 
bigots  and  demagogues  of  the  countnr,  out  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  more  sober  non-Cfatholio  body  of  Amer- 
icans, who,  though  they  love  not  our  religion,  would  other- 
wise stand  by  the  religious  liberty  recognized  and  guarantied 
by  our  constitution  and  laws. 

It  was  to  meet  this  view  of  the^  case,  that  we  wrote  the 
article  on  The  JSTative  America/ns^  We  saw,  or  thought  we 
saw,  the  sentiment  of  American  nationality  fearfully  excited 
against  Catholics  ;  we  saw  a  storm  gathering  and  ready  to 
break  in  fury  over  our  heads ;  we  saw  anti-Catholic  mobs 
and  riots  taking  place  in  a  large  number  of  the  states ;  we 
saw  that  Catholics  could  be  attacked,  their  persons  and 
property  endan^red,  and  their  churches  desecrated  or  de* 
molished,  with  impunity  ;  we  saw  that  the  authorities  were 
in  most  places  favorable  to  our  anti-Catholic  assailants,  and 
indisposed  to  afford  us  protection,  and  that  Catholics,  a  fee- 
ble minority  as  we  are,  could,  however  brave  and  resolute, 
do  little  to  protect  ourselves  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  We 
found  a  secret  sympathy  with  the  Know-nothing  movement 
where  we  least  expected  it,  and  men  secretly  encouraging 
it  who  would  naturallv  loudly  condemn  it,  actuated  bv  dis- 
like to  foreignism  ratlier  than  by  any  active  hostility  to 
Catholicity  as  distinguished  from  the  foreign  elements  acci* 
dentallv  associated  with  it.  We  wrote  mainly  for  these,  to 
show  them  that  they  had  no  reason  for  their  secret  or  open 
svmpathy,  for  we,  a  stanch  Catholic,  were  a  natural-bom 
American  citizen,  and  as  truly  and  intensely  American  as 
the  best  of  them. 
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Some  of  our  friends,  mistaking  onr  purpose  and  wholly 
miaconceiying  the  drift  of  onr  argument,  construed  our  re- 
marks into  an  attack  on  our  foreign  population,  and  as  an 
especial  insult  to  Irish  Catholics, — ^not  stopping  to  reflect 
that  a  Catholic  American  publicist  could  not  possibly  dream 
of  insulting  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  unless 
an  absolute  fool  or  madman,  neither  of  which  will  any  of 
our  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  friends  readily  believe  us  to 
be.  We  deeply  regret  the  misapprehension  of  our  friends, 
and  their  hasty  and  uncalled-for  aenunciations  of  us;  because 
they  have  thereby,  unwittingly,  played  for  the  moment  into 
the  hands  of  the  Anow-nothings ;  because  they  ha  ^e,  as  far 
as  they  could,  ^iven  a  practical  refutation  of  our  argument, 
and  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen 
the  very  impression*  which  we  wished  to  efface, — that  an 
American  cannot  become  a  Catholic,  be  a  good  Catholic,  and 
maintain  his  standing  amon^  his  Catholic  orethren,  without 
virtually  renouncing  his  nationality,  ceasing  to  feel  and  act 
as  an  Ajnerican,  and  making  himself  a  foreigner  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  We  fear  the  denunciations  of  us,  under  the 
dreumstances,  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  Catholic  press 
in  the  English  tongue,  will  hereafter,  when  it  is  no  longer 
an  object  with  them  to  excite  Catholics  against  us  personally, 
be  used  by  the  Know-nothings  with  terrible  efEect  against 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  country.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  candia  among  our  non-Catholic  countrymen — and 
we  trust  that  there  are  many  such — will  not  fail  to  perceive, 
what  is  the  real  fact,  that  these  denunciations,  after  all,  do 
not  make  any  thing  against  our  position,  for  the  offence 
which  our  Catholic  friends  took  was  taken  in  their  quality 
of  foreigners,  not  in  their  quality  of  Catholics. 

The  misapprehension  of  our  article,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
been  extreme,  and  we  can  explain  it  only  on  the  ground 
that  Almighty  God  has  suffered  it  to  remind  us  that  he  has 
his  own  method  of  defending  his  cause  and  protecting  his 
children,  and  to  impress  upon  our  heart,  what  in  our  pride 
we  were  perhaps  in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  his  church 
does  not  stand  in  human  policv,  human  wisdom,  human 
sagacity,  or  human  virtue ;  that  he  will  prosper  no  policy, 
however  wise  or  just  it  would  otherwise  be,  which  might  m 
him  who  devises  and  urges  it  rob  God  of  his  glory,  or  ren- 
der his  supernatural  providence  less  visible  and  striking. 
He  has  permitted  a  momentary  delusion  to  blind  and  mis- 
lead the  judgments  of  our  friends,  for  his  greater  glory  and 
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our  spiritnal  good.  We  bow  therefore  in  humble  Bubmission, 
and  cneerfuUj  kiss  the  rod  that  chastises  as. 

Bat  while  we  murmor  not  against  Providence,  we  may, 
we  trust,  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  animus  of  our  article 
has  been  wholly  misapprehended,  and  an  interpretation 
given  to  our  remarks  which  Was  not  intended,  and  which, 
'  with  all  deference  to  our  critics,  we  do  not  believe  warranted 
by  any  recognized  rule  of  construction.  For  what  we  said, 
fairly  construed,  we  hold  ourselves  responsible ;  but  we  do 
not,  and  will  not,  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  what  we 
did  not  say,  and  what,  with  our  known  sentiments,  our  char- 
acter, position,  and  antecedents,  it  must  be  obvious  on  the 
slightest  reflection  we  could  not  have  meant.  Our  article 
was  written  by  one  who  combines  in  his  own  person  the 
character  of  a  stanch  Catholic  and  a  natui*al-bom  American  * 
citizen,  who  wrote  to  reassure  his  non-Catholic  countrymen, 
io  prove  practically  to  them,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Catho- 
licity to  offend  their  nationality,  and  to  caution  his  Catholic 
friends  of  foreign  birth  and  education  against  so  obtruding 
theforeignism,  which  as  a  matter  of  course  adheres  to  them, 
as  to  o&nd  tiie  national  sensibility; — to  separate  in  tiie 
minds  of  both  parties  the  Enow-nothing  movement  from 
the  question  of  nationality,  and  to  make  it  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  Know-nothings  are  not  a  national  party,  and 
have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  sncn,  though, 
through  an  ordinary  confusion  of  ideas,  they  are  just  now 
able  to  enlist  on  their  side,  to  some  extent,  the  honest  feel- 
ing of  American  nationality.  Had  our  friends  understood 
us,  we  feel  sure  that  they  would  have  stood  by  us,  and  sec- 
onded our  efforts.  If  they  had  done  so,  we  think  Enow- 
nothingism  would  have  received  a  deadly  wound.  But  God 
has  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  we  submit. 

Questions  which  touch  national  feelings  and  habits  are, 
no  doubt,  delicate  things  to  deal  with,  but  we  believe  it  the 
wisest  way,  when  they  must  be  dealt  with,  to  approach  them 
in  a  bold,  straightforward,  and  manly  manner,  and  deal  them 
such  a  blow  that  no  second  blow  will  need  to  be  struck. 
This  is  our  policy.  No  Catholic  can  consent  to  be  impeded 
in  his  free  speech  or  independent  action,  so  far  as  they  are 
lawful  and  necessary  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, by  the  tyranny  of  an^  nationality,  whether  bis  own  or 
another's.  Every  Cathohc  knows  that  there  are  among 
Catholics,  as  well  as  non-Catholics,  diversities  of  race  and 
nation,  and  that  these  diversities  do  not  pertain  to  Oatho- 
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licity.  "No  Catholic  can  confound  them  with  his  religion 
itself,  without  falling  into  the  modern  Protestant  heresy, 
that  diverse  races  and  nations  demand  diverse  religions, — 
the  old  pagan  doctrine,  which  generated  national  religions, 
and  imposed  on  each  individual,  as  both  Plato  and  Cicero 
taught,  the  obligation  to  follow  the  religion  of  his  nation. 
Catholicity  stands  directly  opposed  to  this  doctrine  of  na- 
tional religions,  and  teacnes  that  there  is  one  religion  and 
only  one  i^r  all  men  ;  for  God  has  made  of  one  olood  all 
the  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Protestantism,  it  is  well  known,  originated  to  a  great  extent 
in  nationalism,  and  it  has  latterly  become  a  f avonte  doctrine 
with  many  liberal  Englishmen  and  Americans,  that,  while 
Catliolicity  is  adapted  to  the  Celtic  nations.  Protestantism 
is  the  religion  adapted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  For  the 
former,  Bomanism,  as  they  call  it,  is  the  true  religion,  for 
the  latter.  Protestantism, — ^not  considering  that  in  Uiis  they 
concede  that  their  religion  is  not  Christian,  for  Christianity 
breaks  down  the  partition-walls  of  nationality,  and  is  adapted 
alike  to  all  races  and  nations,  as  is  evident  from  the  commis- 
sion which  our  blessed  Lord  gave  to  his  apostles,  which  was, 
'^  Go  ye  and  teach  M  tuUions;  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  oi  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you." 

The  Protestant  may  boast  that  Protestantism  is  the  relig- 
ion of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  deny  that  Catholicity  can  prevail 
among  them,  but  no  Catholic  can  entertain  the  notion  with- 
out denying  Catholicity  and  becoming  a  pagan.  The  Catho- 
lic religion  is  for  the  German  or  Teutonic  family  of  nations 
as  well  as  for  the  Celtic,  and  the  Anglo-American  can,  if  he 
chooses,  be  as  good  a  Catholic  as  the  warm-hearted  son  of 
the  Emerald  Ide.  JCatholicity  is  not  insular,  it  is  continen- 
tal, universal,  and  the  Teutonic  races  have  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  history  of  the  church  ever  since  the  fall 
*of  the  Koman  empire  of  the  West  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  St.  Boniface  the  apostle  of  Ger- 
many, Albertus  Magnus,  the  author  of  De  Imuatione  Christi, 
St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  long  line  of  Anglo-Saxon  saints  who  won  for  noble  old 
Catholic  England  the  glorious  title  of  Insvila  Sanctorum^ 
were  all,  we  suppose,  oi  the  Teutonic  family.  Charlemagne 
was  a  true  German  ;  the  Franks,  who  gave  to  France  ner 
name,  her  laws,  her  institutions,  and  her  rank  among  the 
voL.xvin-so 
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nations  of  the  earth,  were  a  Germanic  tribe,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  those  parts  of  France  where  the  Germanic  element 
was  weakest  that  the  Albigenses  had  tiieir  seat,  and  Prot- 
estantism erected  its  strongholds.  For  ages  nearly  all  the 
royal,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  noble,  families  of 
Europe,  who  have  given  so  many  saints  to  the  church  tri- 
•  umphant  and  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  on  earth,  have 
pertained  to  the  same  family.  Your  old  Catholic  chivalry, 
so  renowned  in  chronicle  and  romance,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  Teutonic  descent.  If  ever  there  were  Catholics, 
they  wei*e  the  hidalgos  of  Spafn,  and  their  very  title,  SoTta 
of  the  Ooihy  tells  you  from  what  race  they  sprang,— the 
same  race  ivoia  which  have  sprung  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
Anglo-Normans,  and  of  course,  so  lar  as  Saxon  or  Norman, 
the  Anglo-Americans.  One  half  of  the  Germans  in  Europe 
are  still  Catholics,  and  a  large  and  not  the  least  important 

Sortion  of  the  Catholics  in  tliis  country — as  edifying  and  as 
evout  Catholics,  and  as  dear,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  church 
and  her  celestial  Spouse,  as  any  amongst  us — ^are  Germans ; 
and  better  Catholics  are  not  in  the  world  than  may  be  found 
to-day  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  all,  according  to 
the  common  reckoning,  of  the  Germanic  familv. 

Why  do  we  say  this  t  To  exalt  the  Teutonic  race  at  the 
expense  of  the  Celtic, — to  excite  a  war  of  races,  and  to  pit 
race  against  race  %  Nonsense.  Nobody  can  be  silly  enough 
to  accuse  us  of  a  purpose  so  insane.  "We  do  it  to  repel  the 
senseless  pagan  doctrine  of  our  modern  Protestant  gentle- 
men, who  teach  that  the  Germanic  family,  especially  the 
Anglo-Saxon  branch,  were  intended  by  Almighty  God  to  be 
Protestants,  and  cannot  be  really  Catholics,  and  to  prove  by 
an  appeal  to  history  that  Catholicity  ia  Catholicity,  and  em- 
braces alike  all  men  and  nations, — Do  combat  from  the  high 
stand-point  of  Catholicity  the  narrow  prejudices  of  race  and 
nation,  and  to  assert  that  our  holy  religion  is  not,  like  Prot* 
estantism,  confined  to  particular  nations,  and  can  advance 
only  as  the  nation  itself  advances,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Anglicanism,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  cosmopolitan,  independent 
of  all  geographical  lines  ana  national  distinctions.  No  i*aoe 
is  debarred  from  entering  the  church,  none  is  doomed  to  be 
Protestant  or  infidel  a^inst  its  will.  No  race  or  nation  has 
the  monopoly  of  Catholic  faith  or  piety,  and  nowhere,  in 
order  to  introduce  Catholicity,  is  it  necessary  to  introduce  a 
foreign  nationality.  Father  De  Smet  despairs  of  finding 
better  Catholics  than  he  finds  among  his  dear  Christian  In- 
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^ians,  who  yet  remain  Indians,  and  the  Catholic  missionary, 
that  true  hero,  will  never  tire  of  telling  you  of  the  edifying 
and  consoling  examples  of  Catholic  faitn  and  piety  that  he 
finds  in  China,  Cocnin  China,  the  Corea,  Tonqum,  Siam, 
and  the  South'  Sea  Islands.  Christ  died  for  all  men,  insti- 
tuted his  chnrch  for  all  men,  and  adapted  his  religion  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  all  races  and  nations.  Catholicity 
asserts  the  anity  of  the  race«  the  common  orisHn  and  brother- 
hood  of  all  men,  and  nothing  is  mora  repugnant  to  its  spirit 
than  to  judge  individuals  by  the  race  from  which  they  nave 
aprune  or  the  nation  in  which  they  w^e  born.  Never 
ahould  we  treat  any  race  with  contempt,  or  claim  every 
virtue  under  heaven  for  our  own.  Away  with  these  petty 
distinctions  and  miserable  jealousies.  What  is  it  to  the 
Catliolic  that  the  blood  that  flows  in  his  brother's  veins  has 
flowed  from  Adam  down  through  an  Anslo-Saxon  or  a 
Celtic  channel  t  Through  whichever  channel  it  has  flowed, 
it  is  the  same  blood,  and  has  flowed  from  the  same  source. 
All  men  are  brothers,  with  one  and  the  same  Father,  and 
one  and  the  same  Bedeemer.  We  know  but  one  religion, 
but  one  sort  of  Catholicity,  and  that  is  not  Irish,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  English,  or  American,  but  Roman 
and  Apostolic, — Roman^  because  Bome  is  the  centre  of  its 
unity  on  earth,  and  Apostolic^  because  Rome — not  as  a  na- 
tion, as  a  city,  or  state,  but  as  the  Holy  See — teaches  and 
administers  it  with  the  authority  of  Peter,  to  whom  Christ 
gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdotn. 

Nevertheless,  even  under  Catholicity,  diversities  of  race 
and  nation,  of  genius,  language,  education,  tastes,  habits, 
and  manners  and  customs,  do  and  will  obtain.  Every  na- 
tion, in  that  it  is  a  nation,  lives  a  life  of  its  own,  which  dis- 
'  tinguishes  it  morally,  as  well  as  ^o^raphically,  from  all 
others.  This  distinctive  national  life,  its  informing  princi- 
ple, the  principle  of  its  unity,  of  its  collective  individuality, 
conversion  to  Catholicity  purifies  and  exalts,  but  does  not 
alter  or  destroy,  any  more  than  it  does  the  peculiar  traits  or 
characteristics  of  individuals.  While  then,  the  American 
respects  tlie  nationality  of  others  in  so  far  as  it  leads  them 
to  infringe  no  principle  or  precept  of  justice,  he  has  the 
right  to  retain  his  own,  uncensured,  unmolested,  and  to 
prefer  it,  as  he  does  his  own  wife  and  children,  to  all  others. 
Every  independent  and  sovereign  nation  has  the  right  to 
preserve  its  own  nationality,  its  own  identity,  and  to  defend 
It,  if  need  be,  by  war  against  any  foreign  power  that  would 
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invade  it ;  and  then,  a  fortiori^  to  close  its  political  sod* 
ety,  if  it  sees  proper,  against  all  foreign  immigrants  who, 
in  its  judgment  would  endanger  it,  or  not  prove  advanta- 
geous to  it.  In  so  doing,  it  exercises  only  the  inherent 
right  of  every  sovereign  state,  and  persons  born  citizens. or 
subjects  of  other  states  have  no  rignt  to  complain;  for  nat- 
uralization is  a  boon,  not  a  natural  and  indeieasible  right, 
— a  hooUy  not  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  gratuity,  for  the  sole 
advantage  of  him  who  receives  it,  with  no  direct  or  indi- 
rect advantage  resulting  to  the  nation,  as  some  of  our 
friends  have  supposed  we  must  have  meant,  although  we 
said  expressly  to  the  contrary ;  but  a  boon  in  the  sense  of 
a  ffrant  as  contradistinguished  from  a  natural  and  inde- 
feasible right,  and  therefore  a  concession  which  a  nation  is 
free  to  make  or  not  to  make,  according  to  its  own  views  of 
policy  or  humanitv,  without  violating  any  principle  of  nat- 
ural justice.  This  was  obviously  what  we  meant,  and 
all  we  meant,  when  we  called  naturalization  ^' a  boon,  and 
not  a  natural  right."  Whether  the  word  was  happily  chos- 
en or  not,  we  leave  to  verbal  criticism  to  settle  ;  our  mean- 
ing was  plain  enough,  and  to  that  we  have  heard  no  ob- 
jection. 

Naturalization  is  a  civil  right  conferred  by  our  laws,  and 
the  rights  it  confers  are  held  by  as  valid  a  title  as  that  by 
which  the  natural-bom  citizen  holds  the  same  rights.  Le- 
gally and  politically  considered,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
naturalized  citizens  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  natural-bom  citizens.  Every  foreigner  of  good  moral 
charact'Cr,  by  complying  with  certain  conditions,  can  enter 
our  civil  and  political  society,  except  as  to  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States,  on  perfectly  equal  terms  with  natural- 
bom  American  citizens.  This  we  supposeeverybody  knowa 
But  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  an  open  question,  and  a 
fair  subject  of  discussion.  A  party  in  the  country,  stronger 
than  we  wish  it,  is  agitating  for  the  alteration  or  repeal  of 
the  naturalization  laws.  We  trust  it  will  fail ;  but  it  will 
not  do  to  oppose  this  party  on  the  ground  that  naturalization 
is  a  natural  ri^ht,  held  antecedently  to  civil  legislation,  and 
therefore  a  nght  which  congi*e8S  is  bound  to  recognize 
•  and  protect,  and  is  not  competent  to  withhold.  No  foreign- 
er has  a  right  to  demand  of  our  government,  antecedently 
to  its  own  legislation,  to  be  admitted  either  into  our  po- 
litical or  our  civil  society.  Congress  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent, in  case  it  breaks  no  faith  expressly  or  tacitly  pledged 
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to  foreigners  already  here,  though  not  yet  naturalized,  to 
repeal  Uie  naturalization  laws  it  has  itself  enacted,  and 
would  in  80  doing  violate  no  principle  of  natural  justice. 
Whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to  do  so  is  another  ques- 
tion, and  one  to  be  discussed  on  its  merits. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  think  the  true  policy  of  a  nation 
18  to  reserve  political  —  we  say  not  civil  —  citizenship  to 
persons  born  on  its  territory,  or  of  citizens  teinporaj-ily 
resident  abroad,  and  to  distinguished  foreign-born  individu- 
als, as  a  reward  of  eminent  services.  We  do  not  believe  it 
sound  policy  to  make  political  citizenship  too  chean,  lest 
we  make  it  valueless,  and  encourage  a  neglect  of  its  auties. 
But  we  can  understand  that  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  we  have  hitherto  considered  our  own  country  as 
one  of  them.  We  had,  on  setting  up  for  ourselves,  a 
large  territory,  thinly  peopled,  and  in  great  part  uncultivat- 
ed. We  wanted  settlers  and  laborers  irom  abroad,  and  we 
invited  them  by  offering  liberal  terms  of  naturalization. 
This  policy  was'  natural,  and  in  our  case,  under  the  circum- 
stances, not  unwise,  and  hence  we  have  always  hitherto 
supported  it,  as  equally  advantageous  to  the  country  and  to 
foreign  settlers.  If  the  case  stood  now  as  it  did  ten,  or  even 
five,' years  ago,  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  continue 
to  lend  to  it  all  the  support  in  our  power.  But  the  case  has 
altered.  From  1790  to  1820,  when  we  most  wanted  foreign 
settlers,  our  naturalization  policy  attracted  but  iv  small  im- 
migration, and  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  that  policy  that 
has  attracted  or  that  attracts  the  great  mass  of  foreign  im- 
migrants to  settle  among  us.  Nevertheless,  during  that 
period,  the  immigration,  though  comparatively  small,  was  . 
upon  the  whole  advantageous  as  £^  as  it  went.  From  1820 
to  1845,  the  immigration  became  much  larger,  and  had  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  country,  and  was  in  our  judgment 
highly  advantageous.  It  was  principally  Catholic,  and 
therefore  an  immense  moral  ana  religious  as  well  as  ma- 
terial gain.  Since  1845,  especially  since  1849,  when  the 
reaction  of  conservative  principles  in  Europe  became 
decided,  and  the  revolutionary  movements  were  suspend- 
ed, if  not  finally  defeated,  the  immigration  has  been 
larger  still,  but  of  a  different  character.  The  Catholic  ele- 
ment has  been  relatively  smaller,  and  far  less  pure,  and  the» 
anti-Catholic  element,  the  infidel  and  revolutionary  or  an- 
archical element  now  largely  predominates,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  predominate. 
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While  the  Catholic  element  predominated,  we  were  in 
favor  of  our  liberal  naturalization  laws.  The  really  Cath- 
olic immigration  we  certainly  greet  with  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  from  whatever  foreign  country  it  comes.  Througli 
it  we  have  obtained  a  large  Catholic  population,  and  tne 
church  has  been,  not  introduced  indeed,  for  that  honor  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen,"  the  noble  colony  of 
Maryland,  but  extended  through  the  Union  and  consolidat- 
ed. We  need  not  say  that  we  regard  this  as  an  immense 
gain  in  a  national  as  well  as  in  a  religions  point  of  view,  for 
as  our  readers  know,  our  sole  reliance  for  the  preservation 
of  American  liberty  and  American  institutions,  and  there- 
fore for  the  success  of  what  is  called  the  American  experi- 
ment in  self-government,  is  on  the  Catholic  Church.  Cath- 
olicity, so  far  from  being  opposed  to  republicanism,  as  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  believe  or  pretend,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  its  wholesome  working  and  successful  mainte- 
nance. Hence,  identifying  genuine  republicanism  with  gen* 
nine  Americanism,  we  regard  real  Catholics  as  by  far  the 
truest  Americans  amongst  us.  We  expressed  this  when  we 
placed  the  Catholic  population,  whether  Irish  or  German, 
at  the  head  of  the  American  people,  as  the  most  truly  con- 
servative body  in  the  country.  This  we  should  think,  might 
have  spared  us  the  unjust  accusations  which  have  been  so 
liberally,  and,  we  will  say,  so  inconsiderately,  brought  against 
us,  of  setting  up  one  race  against  another,  of  insulting  Irish 
Catholics,  jand  of  being  hostile  to  the  foreign  CathoTic  im- 
migration. 

With  regard  to  the  mass  of  non-Catholic,  or  merely  nom- 
inally Catholic,  revolutionary,  socialistic,  and  radical  im- 
n)igrants,  now  pouring  in  upon  us  at  a  frightful  rate,  we 
confess  that  we  are  opposed,  we  do  not  say  to  their  coming 
here,  but  to  their  admission  into  the  bosom  of  our  political 
society.  We  are  not  opposed  even  to  these  on  the  ground 
of  their  foreign  origin,  out  solely  on  the  ground  of  their 
well-known  character,  and  the  abominable  principles  which 
they  avow,  and  labor  with  all  their  might  to  carry  into  effect. 
These,  we  confess,  with  the  present  filibustering,  ultra- 
democratical,  fanatical,  philantnropical,  and  abolition  ten- 
dencies of  so  many  of  our  natural-born  countrymen,  make 
us  fear  for  our  American  republicanism,  such  as  it  was  in 
the  minds  of  our  fathers,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  wise  or 
safe  to  open  to  them  the  entrance  into  our  political  society. 
We  do  not  in  fact,  believe  them  entitled  to  be  admitted 
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even  under  onr  present  natnralization  laws,  for  they  are  to  a 
fearfnl  extent  banded  toother  in  secret  societies,  affiliated 
to  the  terrible  secret  societies  of  Europe,  and  directed  by 
foreifioi  deraaipoficues  and  revolutionists,  such  as  Kossuth  and 
Maszlni.  T?eir  riotons  proceedingf.  in  many  partB  of  the 
conntrv  during  last  winter,  in  whi^  are  called  the  Bedini 
riots,  their  revolutionary  programmes,  and  their  avowed  in- 
tention to  revolutionize  American  society,  prove  to  us  that 
they  have  no  intention  or  disposition  to  be  quiet,  orderly, 
and  loyal  American  citizens.  As  an  American  citizen  and 
an  American  republican,  we  cannot  but  be  opposed  to  their 
natnralization,  and  a  fortiori  as  a  Catholic;  for  they  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  church  in  this  country,  are  hand 
and  glove  with  the  Know-nothings  taken  generically,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  real  instigators  and  most  effective 
supporters  of  the  Know-nothing  movement.  Know-noth- 
ingism  is  no  Yankee  invention,  no  American  production, 
but  an  imported  combination  of  Irish  Orangeism,  Ger- 
man radicalism,  French  socialism,  and  Italian  astuteness  and 
hate. 

But  the  country  cannot,  certainly  will  not,  discriminate  in 
our  favor  against  these  mauvoM  syjeta^  naturalize  Catholic 
immicrrants,  and  refuse  to  naturalize  the  non-Catholic.  We 
cannot  ask  it  to  do  so,  for  the  dominant  religious  sentiment 
of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  these  and  against  us.  Consider- 
ing the  dauTOr  from  them  both  to  onr  country  and  our  re- 
li^on,  considering  that  the  Catholic  immigration  is  dimin- 
ishing, and  will  mQst  likely  cease  before  many  years  alto- 
gether, we  threw  out  by  the  way  a  suggestion,  that  it  might 
become  a  question  with  Catholics,  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  for  them,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  future  Catholic  immi- 
grants, to  forego  the  privilege  of  naturalization,  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  prevent  these  non-Catholic  immigrants 
from  being  naturalized ;  that  is,  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  for  us  to  consent  to  the  prospective  repeal  of  the  nat- 
uralization laws,  in  order  to  exclude  from  American  polit- 
ical society  the  dangerous  class  of  non-Catholic  foreigners. 
If  it  would  have  that  effect,  we- do  not  think  the  sacrifice 
would  be  too  dear  on  the  part  of  Catholics.  But  we  did  not 
advocate  it ;  we  merely  said,  that,  in  case  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination against  us,  we  should  not  oppose,  as  we  would 
not  advocate,  a  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  naturalization 
laws.  Here  was  nothing  at  which  Catholic  adopted  citizens, 
or  Catholic  immigrants  not  yet  naturalized,  could  reason- 
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ably  take  offence,  because  the  distrust  expressed  was  not 
distrust  of  them,  but  of  non-Catholics, — ^not  of  foreigners 
as  such,  but  of  a  particular  class  of  foreigners,  with  whom 
they  could  not  expect  us  to  sympathize,  and  with  whom  we 
could  not  suppose  that  even  their  Catholic  countrymen  could 
make  common  cause  with  a  good  conscience.  We  do  not 
insult  an  American  Catholic  when  we  denounce  an  Amer- 
ican radical,  if  we  denounce  him  because  he  is  a  radical,  not 
because  he  is  an  American.  Why  then  do  we  insult  Irish 
Catholics  because  we  denounce  Irish  radicals,  when  we  de- 
nounce them  simply  as  radicals,  and  not  as  Irishmen  t 

Although  constitutioually  and  legally  adopted  citizens 
are  equal  members  of  our  political  and  civil  society,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  country,  that  is,  the  dominant  sentiment 
of  the  country,  makes  no  distinction  between  them  and 
natural-born  citizens,  and  it  is  going  a  little  too  far  to  say 
that  their  position  here,  with  the  solitary  exception  specified 
in  the  constitution,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  natural- 
born  citizens.  The  title  by  which  they  hold  their  rights  is 
not  inferior,  but  no  man  can  be  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  of  the  country  without  beinff  well  aware 
that  things  will  be  tolerated  or  suffered  to  be  done  without 
offence  in  natural-born  citizens,  that  will  not  be  in  natural- 
ized citizens  ;  for  the  country,  when  these  last  do  not  please 
her  judgment,  fancy,  or  caprice,  is  sure  to  remember  that 
they  are  not  her  natural-born  children,  and  to  throw  their 
foreign  birth  in  their  face.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  right ; 
we  did  not  and  do  not  pretend  to  justif v  it,  for  we  are  not 
democrat  enough  to  believe  the  country  either  infallible  or 
impeccable,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  fact  and  human  nature. 
In  reality,  the  country,  not  bj'  her  laws,  but  by  her  senti- 
ments, always  regards  even  naturalized  citizens  in  the  light 
of  guests  enjoying  her  hospitality,  and  exacts  of  them  the 
modesty  and  reserve  expected  in  well-bred  mests.  There- 
fore  there  are  some  thin^  permitted  to  nato^-bom  citizens 
from  which  adopted  citizens  must  abstain  if  they  would 
avoid  unpleasant  collisions,  from  which  they  can  gain  noth- 
ing, and  may  lose  much.  Theory  is  all  very  well,  but  a 
prudent  regai*d  to  actually  existing  facts  is  seldom  amiss  in 
regulating  our  conduct.  We  did  but  describe  facts  as  they 
are,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  country  the  language 
which  expresses,  eo  far  as  not  restrained  by  rdigion^  her 
actual  sentiments.  Our  friends,  with  a  liberality  which  will 
prove  its  own  reward,  have  done  us  the  honor  to  ascribe 
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tliose  sentiments  to  ns  perBonally,  and  to  conclude  that  we 
described  them  only  because  we  approved  them.  We  have 
been  in  the  habit,  however,  of  considering  the  historian  not 
responsible  for  the  crimes  he  narrates,  unless  expressly  or 
implicitly  indorsing  them,  and  also  tliat  one  may  counsel 
prudence  in  the  exercise  of  rights  without  denying  or  call- 
ing in  question  the  rights  themselves.  Knowing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  class  of  persons 
concerned,  where  was  the  harm  in  our  stating  them  ?  Or 
where  was  the  harm,  since  it  never  entered  mto  our  head 
that  our  friendship  to  that  class  could  or  would  be  ques- 
tioned, in  offering  them  such  advice  as  those  sentiments, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  made  proper  and  necessary  ? 

But  it  is  not  the  country  alone  that  makes  a  practical  dis- 
tinction between  adopted  citizens  and  natural-bom  citizens, 
and  they  who  study  our  article  will  perceive  that  the  gist  of 
our  complaint  was,  that  the  foreign-born  population  make 
and  insist  on  it  themselves.  It  is  their  insisting  on  this 
distinction,  their  keeping  it  in  various  ways  constantly  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  that  constitutes  the  gra- 
vamen of  tlieir  offence.  It  is  unjust  for  those  who  insist  on 
this  distinction  to  blame  us  for  calling  attention  to  it.  If 
adopted  citizens  make  no  distinction  between  themselves 
and  natural-born  citizens,  why  is  our  highly  esteemed  friend 
of  The  American  Celt^  at  the  moment  we  ai-e  writing, 
publishing  a  series  of  essays  addressed  to  adopted  citizens, 
as  a  distinct  class,  and  advising  them  to  abstain  from  voting 
in  the  next  presidential  election?  Why  do  their  own  dema- 
gogueS)  as  well  as'ours,  always  address  them  as  a  distinct 
class  t  And  why  are  our  American  ears  saluted  with  such 
unpleasant  sounds  as  ^'  the  foreign  vote,"  '^  the  Irish  vote," 
"the  German  vote,"  "the  vote  of  adopted  citizens"?  If 
no  distinction  is  made,  why  have  they  special  organs,  and 
why  are  they  not  through  tliese  organs  aadressed  as  simple 
American  citizens,  and  not  as  adopted  citizens,  or  as  Irish  or 
German  Americans  ?  If  they  themselves  make  no  distinc- 
tion in  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  whj  did  our  remark 
that  it  is  for  them  to  conform  to  our  nationality,  not  for  us 
to  conform  to  theirs,  strike  a  portion  of  our  Irish  Catholic 
friends  as  so  unjust  and  so  insulting  ? 

That  adopted  citizens  do  to  a  great  extent  look  upon 
themselves  as  a  distinct  and  separate  class  in  the  Ameri- 
can community,  and  that  their  leaders,  their  demagogues 
and  ours,  labor  to  keep  them  so,  for  selfish  and  political  pur- 
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poses,  is  a  notorious  fact.  A  man  who  can  bring  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  thousand  votes  to  a  party  by  addressing 
adopted  citizens  as  a  distinct  class,  when  he  could  brin^ 
only  his  own,  if  he  addressed  them  simply  as  American  citi- 
zens, has  a  very  obvious  interest  in  keeping  them  a  distinct 
and  separate  class  ;  and  it  is  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  so  Kept,  and  influenced  by  appeals  to  their  old  national 
interests  or  affections,  foreign  to  the  American,  that  creates 
no  small  share  of  the  hostility  felt  towards  them,  and  that 
provokes  native  American  movements  against  them.  Would 
our  excellent  friend — and  such  we  really  hold  him — ad- 
dress the  advice  to  American  citizens  generally  to  abstain 
from  voting,  which  he  is  giving  to  adopted  citizens  ?  Doea 
he  not  see  that  he  regards  them  as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens, 
witl\  interests  and  duties  other  than  those  of  American  citi- 
zens generally  ?  For  ourselves,  we  have  uniformly  studied 
to  avoid  a  recognition  of  such  distinctions,  except  to  rebuke 
them.  We  have  addressed  Catholics  as  a  distinct  class,  for 
in  religion  they  are  so ;  but  we  have  never  urged  upon  them 
a  political  policy  which  we  have  not  equally  urged  upon  all 
citizens,  wliether  of  our  religion,  or  of  the  Protestant,  or  of 
none.  We  have  opposed  always  every  such  thing  as  a 
Catholic  party  in  politics,  and  have  always  refused  to  rec- 
ommend any  man  for  an  office  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
or  not  being  a  Catholic.  We  have  wished  the  Catholic 
press  to  abstain  from  committing  Catholics  as  such  either  to 
the  Democratic  party  or  to  the  Whig  party,  and  to  leave 
them  free  as  Catholics  to  vote  for  either  party  according  to 
their  own  judgment  as  free  and  independent  American  citi- 
zens. We  have  wished  to  keep  the  Catholic  element  sepa- 
rate from  the  conflicts  of  party  politics.  We  wish  always 
to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  foreign  element. 

In  fact,  our  adopted  citizens,  at  least  their  leaders,  are  not 
always  satisfled  to  be  treated  simply  as  Americans,  and  the^ 
would  take  it  as  an  offence  if  we  refused  to  recognize  their 
foreign  nationality.  This  is  not  indeed  the  case  with  all, 
we  trust  not  with  a  majority,  but  it  is  the  case  with  a  large 
number,  and  especially  with  those  who  figure  most  in  our 
political  contests.  They  are  willing  to  be  treated  as  Amer- 
icans certainly,  but  it  must  be  as  Irish  Americans,  or  aa 
Gerrrum  Americans,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  the  offensive 
term  ^no^^- American  as  designating  the  mass  of  the  origi- 
nal population  of  the  Union,  through  whose  heart  flows  the 
main  current  of  the  distinctive  American  nationality.    Oor 
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Irish  friends  show  this  in  the  very  titles  of  their  jonrnals.  - 
They  wonid  be  offended  if  an  American  journal  should  call 
itself  The  Anglo-American,  and  yet  tney  give  us  17^ 
Ameriecm  Celt,  and  The  Irish  Americofi.  These  titles 
imply  a  double  nationality,  the  American  and  the  Irish,  and 
iAdieate  the  li^t  in  whicli  .they  who  support  them  regard 
themselves.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  Irish  nationality. 
Vfe  love  and  honor-  it  as  much  as  any  man  can  love  and 
honor  a  nationality  not  his  own.  Personally,  we  have  al- 
ways been  partial  to  the  old  Celtic  order  of  society,  as  we 
met  it  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  the  original 
Irish,  and  we  liave  wept  bitter  tears  over  its  di8appeai*ance 
in  Ireland  before  the  axe  or  rope  and  confiscation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  extinction  of 
its  last  hope  on  the  field  of  CuUoden ;  but  our  tears  wake 
not  the  dead,  and  recall  not  to  life  the  dear  ones  we  have 
laid  in  the  grave.  There  is  no  more  gathering  of  the  dans, 
and  the  stranger  revels  in  the  hall  of  the  Iri^h  chieftain. 
The  old  Celtic  order  of  life,  even  in  the  Irish  Catholic  peas- 
antry, is  to-day  little  more  than  a  reminiscence  and  a  regret, 
and  will,  if  the  national  schools  remain,  very  soon  cease  to 
be  even  so  much.  It  cannot  be  revived  ;  certainly  not  on 
American  soil,  where  it  has  never  been  even  a  tradition. 
Here  a  different  order  of  tradition  rules,  a  different — we  say 
not  a  better,  but  a  different — order  of  national  life  pre- 
dominates, and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  it,  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  Those  who  regret  their  own  old  na- 
tional life  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  domg  so,  and  much  must 
be  pardoned  to  them,  as  to  the  mother  in  the  paroxysm  of 
her  grief  over  the  lifeless  remains  of  her  darling  boy  ;  but 
still  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  one  thing  or  another, 
and  not  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says,  "two  gentlemen  at  once." 
We  cannot  be  re(juired  to  recognize  two  distinct  and  mutu- 
ally repellent  nationalities  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
persons.  As  to  our  Irish  Catholics,  we  are  willing  to  treat 
them  either  as  simply  Catholics  and  Americans,  if  they  will 
permit  us,  or  as  simply  Catliolics  and  Irishmen,  if  they  pi;p 
fer ;  but  we  insist  tnat  thev  shall  make  their  election,  for 
we  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  treat  them  as  both  at  once, 
because  the  national  type  they  bring  with  them  from  Ire- 
land— ^that  is,  tiiose  of  them  who  are  called  the  Irish — is 
different  from  the  American  type,  and  unity  is  possible  only 
by  the  assimilation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
There  need  be  nothing  offensive  in  this  statement,  for  it 
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is  made  in  no  offensive  sense,  and  with  no  thought  of  exalt- 
ing one  nationality  at  the  expense  of  another.  We  do  not 
enter  into  the  old  quarrel  of  Saxon  and  Celt  when  we  sa^ 
the  dominant  type  of  American  nationality  is  ^n^2(7- Ameri- 
can, and  not  Irish  American,  for  we  only  express  a  simple 
fact  and  call  things  by  their  right  names.  We  do  it  not  to 
imply  that  our  nationality  is  any  better  because  it  is  derived 
from  the  English  than  it  would  have  been  if  derived  from 
the  Irish,  rerhaps  it  is  inferior.  Into  that  question  we 
have  not  entered,  and  will  not  enter,  for,  as  Dogberry  says, 
^'  comparisons  are  odorous,"  and  we  have  no  wish  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  the  one  race  or  excite  the  envy  of  another.  We 
only  assert  our  American  identity  as  we  do  our  own  indi- 
viduality, which,  though  very  much  inferior  to  another,  is 
yet  the  best  for  us,  because  it  happens  to  be  ours.  The 
colonies,  which  have  grown  into  the  United  States,  were 
English  colonies,  and  the  great  bulk  of  their  inhabitants 
were  of  English  descent.  When  we  became  an  independent 
nation,  we  were  substantially  an  English  people.  From 
England  we  have  derived  our  language,  our  literature,  our 
laws,  our  political  and  social  institutions,  our  habits,  manners, 
and  customs,  only  modified  by  the  incidents  of  colonial  and 
a  subsequent  separate  national  life.  This  is  simple  fact, 
which  nobody  iti  his  senses  can  deny.  There  were  indeed 
Dutch  in  New  York,  and  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  and  still  have  a  local  influence,  but  none  m  determin- 
ing the  national  type  of  the  American  people  regarded 
as  a  whole.  There  were  Irish  and  Scottish  settlers,  before 
the  revolution,  in  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  and  in  most  of  the  other  colonies.  They  were  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  colonial  people,  and  are  honorably 
distinguished  in  our  annals ;  but  tney  introduced  no  foreign 
element,  no  distinctive  or  foreign  nationality.  They  were 
to  a  great  extent  anglicized  before  leaving  home,  were  as- 
similated in  language,  religion,  and  manners  to  the  English 
settlers,  and  formed  but  one  people  with  them.  It  never 
even  occurred  to  us  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  we 
called  Anglo-American,  for  we  were  discussing  no  (Question 
of  blood  or  race,  and  never  dreamed  of  restricting  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxons,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  were  far  enough 
from  being  an  unmixed  race  themselves. 

We  wish  we  could  convince  our  friends  that  the  question 
of  blood  or  race  has  with  us  not  the  least  importance  in  the 
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world.  The  English  are  a  distinct  people,  but  not  a  distinct 
race.  They  are  a  mixed  people,  eclectic,  like  their  language, 
composed  of  Angles,  Saxons,  Britons,  Danes,  Normans, 
An^vines,  Gascons,  Irish,  Scotch,  Flemings,  Dutch,  French, 
Italians,  and  we  know  not  how  many  others.  These,  assimi- 
lated to  a  common  national  type,  are  what  in  modem  times 
we  call  Anglo-Saxons,  but  whose  proper  name  is  the  English. 
Now  what  we  mean,  when  we  call  the  American  nationality 
Anglo- American*  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  English  type, 
and  all  who  are  assimilated  to  it  we  call  Anglo-Americans  ; 
or  simply  Americans,  except  when  we  are  obliged  to  distin- 
guish between  them  and  those  who  call  themselves  Irish 
Americans  or  Oerman  Americans.  We  can  conceive  noth- 
ing offensive  in  this.  The  word  itself  may  be  unpleasant 
to  Irish  ears,  and  call  np  many  unpleasant  associations  in 
Irish  minds,  but  then  do  they  not  call  themselves  Irish 
Americans  ?  Is  that  a  term  pleasing  to  the  Anglo-American  t 
We  used  the  term  not  as  a  boast,  nor  to  express  a  preference. 
A  bine-eyed  man  might  as  well  take  offence  at  our  saying 
to  him.  Sir,  your  eyes  are  blue,  mine  are  black,  and  there- 
fore of  a  color  different  from  yours ;  or  an  Irishman  might 
as  well  take  offence  at  ns  for  writing  our  name,  after  the 
manner  of  our  ancestors,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  form,  Brown- 
son^  instead  of  the  Celtic  form,  McBrown.  Yet  we  are 
(]^uite  willing  that  anybody  who  dislikes  the  Saxon  termina- 
tion of  our  name  should  drop  it,  and  give  it  the  Celtic  pre- 
fix. The  only  objection  we  have  is,  that  it  might  create 
some  confusion  and  give  rise  to  a  question  of  identity.  Bat 
all  this  is  childish,  and  they  wrong  the  Irish  who  represent 
them  as  so  weak  and  sensitive  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the 
very  innocent  epithet  Anglo^  without  imagining  an  insult 
is  intended  them. 

That  our  national  life  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
enrichedy  as  we  expressed  it  in  our  article,  by  contributions 
from  various  foreign  sources,  we  have  not  the  least  disposi- 
tion in  the  world  to  deny,  but  that  these  flow  into  the  main 
current  of  our  Anglo-American  life,  without  diverting  its 
channel  or  essentially  altering  its  type,  we  consider  a  ^^  hxed 
fact."  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  as  nobody  ac- 
quainted with  our  history  will  gainsay ;  tnat  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  case,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  it  is  on  American 
soil  by  far  the  strongest,  and  absorbs  every  foreign  nation- 
ality tltat  meets  it.  Tt  has  the  digestive  power  of  the  ostrich. 
It  assimilates  the  very  children  of  foreign  parents,  unless 
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kept  separate  by  difference  of  language,  who  grow  up  as 
good  Ajiglo- Americans,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term,  as  me  best  of  us.  There  is  very  little  that  is  distinc- 
tively Irish,  or  that  is  not  distinctively  American,  in  the 
children  of  Irish  parents  born  or  brought  up  here,  unless 
they  have  been  kept  from  all  intercourse  with  the  old 
American  people, — we  mean  the  descendants  of  the  English- 
speaking  American  people  of  1790. 

'^  But  suppose  you  are  right,  why  insist  on  it,  especially 
in  a  time  of  such  excitement  against  foreigners  as  the  pres- 
ent ?  '^  For  two  reasons.  First,  to  allay  that  very  excite- 
ment,  or  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  more  sober  part  of  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  alarmed  by  the  injQux  and  move- 
ments of  foreigners  wilhin  the  last  few  years.  Secondly,  to 
show  our  foreign-bom  population,  not  ^et  americaniEcd, 
that  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  force  their  f oreignism  upon 
the  country,  and  that  all  efforts  on  their  part  to  preserve 
their  distinctive  nationality  on  our  soil  are  not  only  danger- 
ous, inasmuch  as  they  excite  the  fears  and  hostility  of  native 
Americans,  too  strong  here  to  be  trifled  with,  but  absolutely 
unavailing.  We  think  it  bad  policy,  to  say  nothing  else, 
for  foreign  settlers  in  a  country,  naturalized  or  not,  to  tell 
that  country  that  it  has  no  nationality,  that  its  nationality  is 
not  yet  formed,  and  that  it  is  to  be,  when  formed,  an 
^^  amalgam  "  of  theirs  and  various  foreign  nationalities, — 
foreign^  because  introduced  as  distinctive  national  elements 
since  the  country  became  a  nation,  and  was  recognized  as 
such  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  think  it  would  be 
very  impolitic,  even  if  it  were  not  an  idle  dream,  to  hint, 
much  less  to  insist  on  it;  for  no  people  on  earth,  not  re- 
strained by  deep  and  earnest  religious  principle,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  the  Americans,  will  bear  it,— especially  if 
these  settlers  constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  and  boast  that  they  and  their  children  are  over 
one  half  of  the  whole  nation,  and  tell  those  who  have  always 
considered  themselves  and  been  considered  by  the  world  as 
constituting  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  they  are  only 
about  one  third  of  its  whole  white  population.  We  cannot 
qui^t  public  excitement  against  us  oy  insisting  on  the  very 
tilings  which  produce  it.  That  were  in  policy — ^a  blunder* 
We  must  be  pardoned,  then,  if,  having  tne  good  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  at  heart,  we  refuse  to  adopt  that 
policy,  and  take  what  seems  to  us  the  more  common-sense 
course  of  seeking  to  allay  the  excitement,  by  showing  that 
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its  causes  are  unreal,  that  the  danger  apprehended  is  imag- 
inary, and  that  the  puerile  boasts  witn  which  enthusiastic 
foreigners  amuse  themselves,  or  seek  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  their  exile,  should  never  be  suffered  to  drive  a  great 
people  from  their  propriety. 

It  is  all  very  natural  that  immigrants  should  wish  to  find 
a^in  their  fatherland  in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  or 
should  console  themselves  with  the  thought,  that,  if  they 
must  ultimately  part  with  something  of  their  own  nationality 
to  the  country,  it,  in  return,  must  part  with  as  much  or 
more  of  its  to  them.  We  would  not  say  a  word  to  deprive 
them  of  tliis  source  of  consolation,  if  indulged  in  private, 
and  not  paraded  before  the  public,  to  frighten  our  timid 
old  women  of  either  sex.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  influx  of  foreigners  has  and  will  have  a  local  and  tem- 
porary effect  on  our  national  character,  but  what  we  do  mean 
IS,  that  it  will  not  absorb  our  nativism,  nor  dissolve  our  na- 
tionality, or  produce  a  new  amalgam.  We  look  upon  it  as 
inevitable  that  the  immigrant  population  will,  in  time,  be- 
come assimilated  to  the  dominant  national  type,  be  com- 
pletely nationalized  as  well  as  naturalized,  and  to  become 
nationalized  in  a  foreign  country  is  to  become  conformed  to 
its  nationality,  not  its  nationality  to  become  conformed  to 
them,  which  would  be  to  conquer  and  subdue  it.  Belie  vine 
this  to  be  inevitable,  that  our  immigrant  population  will 
americanize  even  in  spite  of  themselves,  we  conclude,  alike 
for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  first,  that  these  pretensions, 
and  these  efforts  and  organizations  to  preserve  a  foreign 
nationality,  or  to  modify  the  American,  which  only  excite 
the  hostility  of  the  country,  will  in  the  long  run  effect  noth- 
ing in  favor  of  the  fore^n-bom  population ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  very  unwise  and  unmanly  for  us  native  Americans 
to  be  disturbed  by  them,  or  to  fear  that  the  foreign  elements 
will  absorb  the  native. 

Here  are  our  reasons  for  doing  what  we  have  done,  and 
for  doing  it  at  this  particular  time.  We  can  see  nothing  in 
it  to  aid  the  Know-nothings  in  their  insane  movements 
a^inst  foreigners.  We  did  not  in  the  remotest  degree  jus- 
tify their  movement,  for  we  labored  to  prove  that  in  the 
case  of  Catholic  immigrants,  the  only  class  to  which  they 
are  opposed,  the  fears  they  appeal  to  are  groundless:  The 
storm  was  ^thering,  and  we  wished  to  avert  its  fury  as  far 
as  possible  irom  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
country,  native  or  foreign  born,  but  more  especially  from 
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the  Irish  Catholics,  who,  as  it  generally  happens,  would  be 
the  chief  sutferers.  In  this,  we  said  not  one  word  in  dis- 
paragement of  any  one's  nationality,  we  spoke  neither  in 
favor  of  onr  own  countrymen  nor  against  foreigners  as  such. 
We  merely  said  that  there  is  an  American  nationality, — of 
which  we  could  not  doubt,  for  we  felt  it  throbbing  in  our 
own  bosom, — and  contended  that  it  had  a  right  to  prevail, 
and  would  prevail,  on  American  soil.  It  seems  to  us  that 
we  had  just  reasons  to  think  that  our  readers,  who  never 
knew  us  to  boast  the  superiority  of  one  race  over  another, 
to  treat  any  race  with  pride  or  contempt,  or  to  disparage 
any  man  on  account  of  his  birth  or  nation,  would  attribute 
our  assertion  of  Anglo- Americanism  or  of  our  own  personal 
Anglo-Saxon  descent  to  some  motive,  even  if  a  mistaken 
one,  less  unworthy  than  that  of  asserting  the  superiority  of 
Saxon  to  Celt,  or  the  supremacv  of  New  England  over  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  It  is  humiliating,  indeed,  to  find  such 
unworthy  motives  attributed  to  us,  and  by  men  who  should 
know  us  better.  But  there  is  no  reasoning  with  men  who 
take  their  unsrenerous  suspicions  or  their  unmanly  fears  for 
their  premiael  Ther«  is  not  a  man  in  the  conntrv  who  has 
given  stronger  proofs  of  freedom  from  national  and  sectional 
prejudices  tnan  we  have.  We  have  never  hesitated  to  cen- 
sure our  own  country,  or  even  New  England,  whenever  we 
thought  her  in  the  wrong,  and  in  the  severest  terms  whefi 
we  tnonght  them  deserved.  We  have  defended  Mexico, 
we  have  defended  Spain,  we  have  defended  Austria,  against 
our  own  government ;  we  have  defended  Louis  Napoleon 
against  American  radicals ;  Ireland  against  England ;  the 
South  against  the  fanaticism  of  the  North;  and  spoken  of 
the  West  in  comparison  with  Massachusetts,  in  terms  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  pride  of  our  adopted  state.  And 
yet  there  are  men  who  do  not  blush  to  accuse  us  of  being 
controlled  by  both  national  and  sectional  prejudices,  and 
others  silly  enough  to  believe  them  1  Verilv,  the  race  of 
po^ts  is  not  extinct,  if,  as  it  has  been  said,  tne  essence  of 
poetry  consists  in  invention. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  freedom  of  our  censures  upon  our 
own  country,  though  made  with  an  American  heart,  had  ex- 
cited a  suspicion  of  our  patriotism,  and  was  beginning  to 
be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  anti- American  character  of  Cath- 
olicitv.  We  owed  it  our  brethren  and  to  the  cause  to 
which  our  Review  is  devoted,  to  remove  this  unfounded 
suspicion,  and  to  show  that  we  can  be  sufficiently  Ameri- 
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can,  whenever  the  hour  comes  for  the  assertion  of  Ameri- 
canism. We  have  always  told  oar  readers  that  we  con- 
ducted a  Catholic  American  Keview,  rigidly  Catholic  in 
religion,  and  in  nationality  and  politics  rigidly  American. 
We  have  repeated  this,  time  and  a^in,  and  certainly  not 
without  a  purpose,  and  a  purpose  which  we  should  suppose 
could  be  easily  divined.  It  is,  we  think,  the  proper  charac- 
ter for  a  Catholic  publicist  in  this  country.  But  we  have 
repeated  it  as  our  profession  of  faith,  and  as  indicating  a 
distinct  and  settled  line  of  policy.  The  great  controversy 
with  Protestantism  is  no  longer  conducted  on  purely  theologi- 
cal grounds,  but  is  now  made,  as  Balmes,  'Donoso  Cortes, 
Montalembert,  and  all  the  great  Catholic  champions  of  the 
day,  assure  us,  a  national,  a  political,  or  a  social  question. 
Protestantism  has  virtually  yielded  the  question  as  a  theo- 
logical question,  and  now  debates  it  as  a  question  lying 
within  the  secular  order.  The  grounds  taken  by  our  non- 
Catholio  countrymen  against  Cauiolicity  are  three :  1.  It  is 
foreign  and  opposed  to  our  nationality ;  2.  It  is  anti-liberal 
and  incompatible  with  our  republicanism ;  and  3.  It  is  anti- 
industrial,  and  repugnant  to  the  material  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  nations.  It  is  on  these  grounds,  however  humil- 
iating, that  the  Cathq|ic  publicist  must  now  meet  the  ques- 
tion between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  if  he  would  meet  it 
at  all,  or  say  any  thins  to  the  purpose. 

Now  we  all  Know  tnat  this  first  objection  is  very  strong 
in  the  non-Catholic  American  mind,  and  that  it  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  sreat  body  of  Catholics  here  are 
immigrants  and  their  children.  The  American  not  a  Cath- 
olic regards  the  church  as  un-American,  and  to  him  she  comes 
in  and  spreads  here  only  in  conjunction  with  a  foreign  na- 
tionality. For  large  masses  of  the  American  people 
Catholicity  is  simpfy  the  Irish  religion,  and  to  become  a 
Catholic  is  regardea  as  the  same-  thing  as  to  become  an  Irish- 
man. Of  the  fact  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that,  humanly 
speaking,  it  operates  unfavorably  to  the  reception  of  our 
holy  religion  by  our  countrymen,  there  can  be  just  as  little, 
because  it  adds  to  their  prejudice  against  the  church  the  no 
less  strong  prejudice  against  a  foreign  nationality.  Noth- 
ing is  therefore  more  prudent  than  for  one  in  our  position 
thus  to  show  that  he  preserves  his  Americanism.  The  most 
natural  thought  of  an  Irish  Catholic  in  relation  to  this  preju- 
dice undoubtedly  is  to  seek  to  remove  it  by  reminding  us 
of  tlie  past  glories  of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  the  important 
voL.xviu-a 
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services  which  they  have  rendered  to  this  conntry.*  We 
do  not  question  these  glories  or  these  services,  but  this 
method,  since  it  presupposes  a  conversion  to  Irishism,  as 
the  condition  of  removing  prejudices  against  Catholicity, 
can  be  reUed  on  only  in  the  case  of  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual ;  for  the  country,  though  not  prejudiced  against  the 
Irish  as  individuals,  yet  is  as  much  prejudiced  against  them 
collectively  as  against  the  church  herself,  and  is  only  irritat- 
ed by  the  means  they  take  to  vindicate  their  national  gloiy. 
Grant,  as  we  certainly  do,  that  this  prejudice  is  unjust,  as 
are  all  national  prejudices,  as  are  the  prejudices  of  the  Irish 
themselves  against  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  race,  yet  it  exists, 
and  nothing  that  we  or.  the  Irish  themselves  can  do  or  say 
in  their  favor  will  do  any  thing  towards  removing  it ;  for  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  can  be  unreasonable.  We  are 
grieved  and  mortified  that  it  is  so,  but  so  it  is,  and  the  Cath- 
olic American  must  not  be  required  to  shoulder  this  nation- 
al prejudice,  but  must  be  permitted  in  all  freedom  to  dis- 
tinguish for  his  countrymen  between  Catholicity  as  Cath- 
olicity, and  Catholicity  as  identified  with  the  Irish  or  any 
other  foreign  nationality.  Why  should  he  beat  his  head 
against  a  granite  wall  ? 

*  The  facta  usually  alleged  by  our  Irish  Catholic  friends  to  prove  the 
claims  of  the  Irish  people  on  American  eratitude  are  not  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose. By  the  Irish,  the  American  people  understand  the  Catholic  Irish 
of  the  poorer  classes,  in  whom  only  they  recognize  what  they  regard  as 
the  distinctively  Irish  nationality.  It  is  against  these,  or  more  properly 
against  their  self -constituted  leaders,  that  they  are  chiefly  prejudicea. 
The  faults,  real  or  imaginary  which  they  discover  in  them  tnev  charge 
to  Catholicity,  and  hold  the  church  answerable  for.  Now  this  aifflculty 
is  not  met,  this  prejudice  is  not  removed,  but  confirmed  rather,  by  prov- 
ing to  us  that  a  large  number  of  those  whom  the  country  delights  to 
honor  were  Irishmen,  but  of  another  order.  To  show  that  Irish  Prot- 
estants played  a  distinguished  nart  In  the  early  history  of  this  country, 
or  in  our  struggle  for  Independence,  is  to  say  nothing  for  the  Catholic 
Irish,  but  in  the  non-Catholic  American  mind  much  against  them. 
Protestant  Ireland  sympathized  with  us  in  our  struggle,  and  many  of 
our  distinffuished  men  in  the  civil  and  military  service  were  Irish  la-ot- 
estants  or  Irish  Presbyterians  ;  but  this  lays  no  foundation  for  our  na- 
tional gratitude  to  CaihoUe  Ireland.  Here  is  the  point,  and  the  reaaon 
why,  as  a  Catholic,  and  as  the  friend  of  the  Catholic  Irish,  we  do  not 
set  any  great  value  on  Mr.  M'Gee's  very  instructive  and  interesting  work. 
The  IrSh  Settlers  in  America.  The  Catholic  Irish  have  rendered  our 
country  Infinitely  greater  service  than  the  Irish  Protestants,  but,  un- 
happily, they  are  services  of  a  kind  which  our  non-Catholic  countrymen 
cannot  appreciate,  and  do  not  count  as  services  at  all,  but  the  reverse. 
These  services  are  those  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Cath- 
olicity. Beyond  these,  however,  tney  have  rendered  immense  aervices 
in  the  material  order,  which  our  countrymen  might,  but  which  they  do 
not,  appreciate. 
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In  Ireland  Catholicity  and  nationality  march  hand  in 
hand.  Dnrinf  the  long  and  painful  straggle  of  Catholic 
Ireland' with  Protestant  England,  the  two  nave  become  as 
it  were  identified  in  the  national  heart.  Faith  has  sus- 
tained the  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  nationality  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  faith  by  making  it  a  point  of  national 
honor  not  to  apostatize.  The  priest  can  appeal  to  the 
deep  national  sentiment  to  support  the  church,  and  the 
patriot  can*appeal  to  religion  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire 
of  nationality.  But  these  appeals,  so  natural  and  so  effective 
in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  national  senti- 
ment are  so  strictly  united,  cannot  be  effective  here  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  Irish  immigrants  themselves,  because  here 
the  nationality  is  American  and  not  Irish,  and  to  appeal  to 
the  Irish  nationality  as  an  auxiliary  beyond  that  circle  is  to 
confirm  the  very  objection  we  wish  to  remove.  The  more 
prominent  we  make  the  Irish  nationality,  and  the  more  we 
identify  it  with  Catholicity,  the  more  do  we  confirm  the 
prejudices  of  the  American  people  against  our  religion.  What 
we  want,  so  far  as  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  are  concerned, 
is,  that  our  religion  be  presented  to  them  free  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  any  foreign  nationality  whatsoever.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  they  who  present  it  must  be  of  American 
birth,  far  from  it.  £e  who  presents  it  may  be  an  Irish- 
man, a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  a  Belgian,  a 
Hollander,  a  German,  for  the  American  people  are  not  at 
all  prejudiced  against  the  forei^er  as  an  individual ;  but 
what  we  mean  is,  that  he  must  distinguish  it  from  his  for- 
eign nationality,  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  and  present  it  as 
simple  Catholicity,  superior  .  to  all  national  distinctions 
and  adapted  alike  to  all  nations.  It  always  is  so  presented 
when  introduced  by  the  missionary  into  an  infidel  or  an 
heretical  country ;  yet  so  it  is  not  easily  presented  where 
it  is  not  introduced  by  the  missionary,  but  by  the  migra- 
tion of  an  old  Catholic  people,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  dis- 
tinguish, even  in  thought^  between  their  religion  and  their 
nationality. 

Here  is  the  difficulty  in  this  country  with  the  great  body 
of  our  catholics.  Catholicity  is  their  old  national  religion. 
They  embrace,  cherish,  and  defend  it  as  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  identify  it  so  closely  with  their  own  nationality, 
that  they  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  are  therefore  exceedingly  apt  in  americanizing 
to  lose  their  Catholicity.    Hence  the  question  has  two  grave 
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aspects,  the  one  affecting  non-Catholic  Americans,  and  the 
other  the  Catholic  immigrants  themselves.  It  is  necessary 
to  convince  the  former  that  they  can,  so  to  speak,  catholi- 
cize witliout  ceasing^  to  be  Americans,  and  to  enable  the  latter 
to  americanize  withont  ceasing  to  be  Catholics.  We  know, 
humanly  speaking,  no  way  of  effecting  this  double  object 
but  by  distmguishing  between  Catholicity  and  nationality, 
and  having  it  practically  understood,  on  both  ^ides,  that  our 
religion  isl>ound  up  with  no  particular  nationality,  but  can 
coexist,  without  collision,  with  any.  We  Bsypracticalli/  un- 
derstood, that  is,  presented  as  a  living  fact  msre  and  now ; 
for  in  the  abstract,  in  theory,  no  Catholic,  at  least,  denies  it. 
To  this  end,  the  Catholic  who  embraces  the  question  under 
both  of  its  aspects  is  required  to  present  Catliolicity  solely 
as  the  religion  of  God,  and  to  repulse  all  appeals  to  any  par- 
ticular nationality  as  an  auxiliary.  But,  unnappily,  he  can- 
not do  this  without  coming  into  frequent  collision  with 
those  who  are  more  intensely  national  than  Catholic,  or 
who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  religion  and  their  foreign  nationality  must  extend 
themselves  together ;  and  if  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  espe- 
cially if  a  convert,  he  will  be  accused  of  hostility  to  lor- 
eigners,  of  arrogating  every  thing  for  his  own  hated  race, 
01  being  governed  bv  mean  and  narrow-minded  national 
pre;[udices,  or  Anglo-^axon  disdain  of  the  Irish.  Denun- 
ciations after  denunciations  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  poor  American  Catholic,  rejected  by  his  countrymen 
as  a  Catholic,  and  by  his  Catholic  brethren  as  an  American 
asserting  the  right  of  American  nationality  on  American 
soil,  runs  but  a  narrow  chance  for  his  life.  Happily,  how- 
ever, if  his  motives  are  pure,  he  has  an  unfailing  resource 
in  God. 

Such  a  narrow  chance  seems  at  thepresent  moment  to 
be  ours.  Yet  what  have  wei  done  ?  We  have  simply  at- 
tempted to  prove  to  our  non-Catholic  countrymen,  that 
Catholicity  is  not  a  foreign  religion  ;  that  it  is  not  hostile 
to  American  nationality;  that  whatever  of  foreignism  is 
associated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  country  is  accidental,  owing  to  their  for- 
eign birth  and  education ;  that  really  Catholic  citizens, 
though  adopted  citizens,  are  the  most  conservative  and  re- 
liable portion  of  the  American  people ;  and  that  the  only 
dangerous  class  of  foreigners  are  non-Catholics,  infidels, 
apostates,  radicals,  socialists,  and  revolutionists.     Here  is 
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-what  we  have  done  under  one  aspect  of  the  qaestion,  and 
here  is  nothing  to  which  a  Catholic  can  honestly  object. 
We  have  callea  upon  our  Catholic  friends  of  foreign  origin, 
and  who  naturally  and  without  thinking  of  it  bring  their 
foreign  *  nationality  with  them,  to  accept  American  nation- 
ality such  as  it  is ;  to  forbear  making  war  on  it,  or  setting 
up  their  own  against  it ;  to  be  discreet,  and  on  their  guard 
against  offering  it  any  gratuitous  offence,  for  here  they  are 
the  weaker  party,  and  cannot,  if  lawful  to  do  so,  resist  it 
with  effect ;  in  a  word  to  study  to  become  nationalized  as 
well  as  naturalized,  and  merge  themselves  in  the  great 
American  people.  Believing  that,  as  an  American  citizen 
whose  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  country, 
we  know  the  feelings  of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  bet- 
ter than  any  foreigner  can  know  them,  we  have  desci^^bed 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  country  with  regard  to 
adopted  citizens,  and  pointed  out  to  them  some  of  the  re- 
spects in  which  they  h^ve  not  in  our  judgment  been  pru- 
dent, and  have  unnecessarily  offended  tne  national  suscepti- 
bility. We  have  utterly  exploded  the  national  pretensions 
of  the  Know-nothings,  or  the  so-called  native  American 
party,  and  denounced  them  as  a  miserable  anti-Catholic  fac- 
tion, led  on  by  foreign  and  native  demagogues,  who  care 
not  a  straw  for  Americanism  anv  further  than  they  can  use 
it  for  their  own  base  and  selnsh  purposes.  Finally,  we 
have  reminded  our  own  countrymen  of  their  own  faults, 

J  greater  than  those  they  presume  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
oreigners,  and  called  upon  them  to  reflect  on  the  immense 
services  rendered  by  foreign  immigrants  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Here,  again,  is  what  we  have 
done  under  the  other  aspects  of  the  question.  And  what  is 
there  here  that  any  Catholic,  whether  native-born  or  foreign- 
bom,  can  construe  into  an  insult  i  Have  we  found  some 
faults  to  reprove  in  our  foreign-bom  population  I  Do  they 
imagine  that  they  are  faultless?  or  that  no  one  is  to  speak 
of  them  but  in  terms  of  high-wrought  eulogy!  But  have  we 
pretended  that  they  are  more  faulty  than  our  own  country- 
men, or  have  we  reproved  them  with  a  tithe  of  the  severity 
that  we  have  native-born  Americans!  Had  we  said  a 
hundredth  part  as  much  against  foreigners  as  we,  or  manv 
of  them,  have  said  against  our  own  countrymen,  our  li^ 
would  hardly  be  worth  a  year's  purc)iase,  judging  from  the 
fury  with  which  we  have  been  assailed  by  a  portion  of  the 
foreign-American  press.    We  assure  our  Catholic  friends, 
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that  they  have  in  some  instances  allowed  their  national  feel- 
ings to  run  away  with  their  Catholic  charity,  and  have  been 
far  from  presenting  an  edifying  example  to  the  American 
people.  Understanding,  indeed,  our  remarks  in  the  mar- 
vellously incorrect  manner  it  seems  they  did,  we  can  accoimt 
for  much  of  their  wrath,  and  pardon  their  fury.  Bnt  taking 
what  we  have  done  in  the  sense  obviously  intended,  we  are 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  have  reasonably 
offended  a  single  Catholic  m  the  world,  and  we  should  have 
felt  that  we  were  offering  a  gross  insnlt  to  our  whole  Catho- 
lic population  had  we  even  hinted  the  possibility  of  any 
one's  taking  offence  at  it.    Bnt  let  this  pass. 

The  Know-nothings,  whom  it  has  been  said  we  have 
joined,  are  really  an  anti-Catholic  party,  and  only  acciden- 
tally and  by  false  pretension  a  native  American  or  national 
party ;  rea1,>genuine  Americans,  in  their  true  national  char- 
acter, whom  we  distinguish  from  the  Know-nothings^ 
though  national,  are  anti-Catholic  only  by  accident  and 
through  ignorance.  To  the  true  American  feeling  and  the 
Amencan  system  of  government,  Catholicity  offers  no  op- 
position; but  accepts  and  consecrates  them  as  American. 
Consequently,  between  Catholicity  and  genuine  American- 
ism there  can  ilever  be  any  collision,  and  our  honest  non- 
Catholic  countrymen  would  see  and  acknowled^  it,  if  they 
were  only  well  acquainted  With  our  holy  religion.  This  is 
what  we  said,  when  we  asserted  that  the  native  American 
party  is  only  accidentally  anti-Catholic,  and  which  some  of 
our  friends  have,  singularly  enough,  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  Know-nothing  party  are  only  anti-Catholic  by  accident. 
We  should  suppose  our  well-known  sentiments  and  char- 
acter might  have  saved  us  from  so  gross  a  misapprehension. 
If  there  had  been  any  obscurity  or  ambiguity  in  our  lan- 
guage, we  should  suppose  it  were  removed  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  our  article,  where  we  deny  the  claims  of  the  Know- 
nothings  to  Americanism,  denounce  them  as  a  miserable 
anti-Catholic  faction,  and  say  that  we  utterly  repudiate 
them,  both  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  natural-born  American 
citizen. 

It  would  seem  that  we  presumed  too  much  on  the  credit 
we  supposed  would  be  given  us  for  common  sense,  and  we 
did  not  therefore  enter  into  as  minute  explanations  as  were 
necessary  to  save  us  from  the  suspicion  of  being  either  in- 
sane or  a  downrid^t  blockhead.  There  has,  ever  since  the 
second  term  of  Washington's  administration,  been  in  tlie 
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country  what  may  be  called  a  native  ^American  party,  op- 
posed to  the  liberal  policy  of  our  naturalization  laws.  This 
party  was  called  into  existence  by  the  very  censurable  pro- 
ceedings of  Genet  and  the  French  Jacobins,  who  opposed 
the  neutrality  which  Washington  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  sought  to  maintain  in  the  war  then  raging  between 
the  French  republic  and  the  united  kin^om  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  and  was  invigorated  oy  the  violence  of 
foreign  radicals,  and  their  ^ross  libels  on  the  government 
under  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams.  To  this 
party  we  had  reference  when  we  said  the  native  American 
party  is  only  accidentally  anti-Oatholic,  for  the  foreimers  to 
whom  it  was  opposed  were  not  Catholics,  but  Jacobins,  in 
the  language  oi  that  day.  Catholics,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  birth,  were  not  then  sufficiently  numerous  in  the 
country  to  be  counted,  and  the  Catholic  element  did  not 
enter  into  the  question  between  nativism  and  foreignism. 

A  native  American  party,  in  reality,  has  always  existed 
in  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  separately  organ- 
ized, and  made  some  noise  and  did  some  notable  thin^. 
This  was  called  the  native  American  party,  and  on  the 
question  of  nationality  simply  continued,  under  another 
name,  the  party  that  passed  the  "  alien  and  sedition  laws," 
and  was  not  anti-Catholic^  in  its  origin  or  the  first  moments 
of  its  organization ;  that  is,  it  did  not  oppose  Catholics  in 
their  qualitv  of  Catholics,  but  opposed  them  only  in  their 
qnalitv  of  foreigners.  It  was  then  only  accidentally  anti- 
Catholic.  Now  the  sentiment  which  underlies  this  party, 
regarded  as  simply  a  natfve  American  party,  is  respectable, 
for  it  is  only  a  pnase  of  patriotism  or  nationality,  and  is 
shared  alike  by  every  natural-born  American,  whether  Whig 
or  Democrat,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  This  is  what  we 
meant  and  what  we  said. 

But  we  beg  our  readers  to  note  what  it  precisely  is  that 
we  do  say.  Our  expression  was,  "the  sentiment  which 
vmderliea  the  native  American  party."  A  man  uses  this 
form  of  expression  only  when  he  approves  the  sentiment, 
and  disapproves  the  use  or  application  that  is  made  of  it., 
The  language  approves  the  sentiment,  but  condemns  the 
party.  The  sentiment  is  that  of  nationality,  or  identity  of 
one's  own  nation,  as  we  say  ;  for  in  our  estimation  the  sen- 
timent of  nationality  does  not  always  ^ve  the  preference  to 
one's  own  countrymen ;  when  a  foreign-bom  citizen  can 
render  the  nation  more  valuable  services  than  the  natural- 
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born,  it  prefers  him.  If  an  Irishman,  as  well  may  liappen, 
can  do  more  to  develop  and  preserve  our  nationality*  tlian 
an  American,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  oar  patriotism  to 
prefer  him.  Bat  this  sentiment,  which  underlies  the  native 
American  party,  we  have  described  as  shared  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  feeling,  we  suppose,  was  as  pure  and 
as  strong  in  the  bosom  of  the  Jeffersonian  or  Republican 
party  which  supported,  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  Federalparty 
which  opposed,  our. liberal  naturalization  policy.  We  do 
not  think  the  Bepublicans  were  less  patriotic  or  less  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  national  identity  than  were- the  Feder- 
alists ;  they  thought,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  they 
were  right,  that  the  fears  of  the  Federalists  were  groundless, 
and  that  the  liberal  policy  might  be  adopted  with  advantage 
to  the  country  as  well  as  to  foreign  immigrants  themselves. 
But  there  has  always  been  a  party  that  has  cherished  those 
fears,  and  within  the  last  few  years  not  entirely,  as  we 
showed  in  our  last  Review^  without  reason, — though  by  no 
means  with  so  much  reason  as  some  imagine,  as  we  also 
showed  ;  and  this  party,  a  few  years  ago,  organized  them- 
selves into  the  late  native  American  party.  Well,  the  sen- 
timent which  underlies  this  party  as  so  oi^nized  and  so 
named,  we  said,  and  we  still  say,  is  respectable,  and  is  as 
strong  in  the  bosom  of  the  American  Catholic  as  in  the  bo* 
som  of  the  American  Protestant.  We  did  not  say,  and  we 
do  not  now  say,  that  we  approve  the  use  or  application 
which  the  party  makes  of  that  sentiment.  In  its  origin  the 
party  was  not  directly  anti-Catholic ;  but  even  then  we  did 
not  like  it,  and  wrote  against  it,  though  we  shared  the  sen- 
timent of  nationality  on  which  it  professed  to  be  based. 
But  the  organization  had  hardly  been  effected  before  it 
ceased  to  l^  American,  before  it  was  seized  upon  by  no- 
popery  demagogues, — some  native  and  some  foreign-born, 
among  whom  ngured  now  and  then  a  North-oMreland 
Orangeman,  and  especially,  as  the  most  prominent  leader 
in  this  section,  the  ex-priest  Hogan,  born,  we  believe,  in 
Ireland, — ^and  pervertea  to  a  simple  anti-Catholic  faction, 
disgraceful  to  itself  and  to  the  country.  Now  native  Ameri- 
canism^ in  the  sense  of  this  miserable  anti-popery  faction, 
with  its  foreign  leaders,  with  an  Irishman  for  its  mayor  of 
New  York  and  a  Jew  for  its  representative  in  congress,  is 
no  doubt  in  bad  odor  with  all  our  foreign-bom  Catholics, 
and  with  a  large  portion  of  non-Catholic  Americans.  But 
it  was  not  of  this  party,  after  its  perversion,  that  we  said 
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the  sentiment  which  underlies  it  is  respectable,  or  as  strong 
in  the  American  Catholic  bosom  as  in  that  of  the  American 
Protestant ;  nor  was  it  of  this  party  after,  but  before,  its 
perversion,  that  we  said  it  was  only  accidentally  anti-Catho- 
lic, for  our  expression  was,  '^  The  native  American  party  in 
its  origin  was  only  accidentally  anti-Catholic." 

The  Know-nothings  are  generically  considered  this  same 
party,  after  its  perversion  to  an  anti-Catholic  faction,  under 
a  new  name  ana  organization.  But  we  can  tell  our  friends, 
that  if  they  flatter  themselves  that  these  same  Know-noth- 
ings enlist,  despicable  as  they  are,  nothing  of  the  respectable 
sentiment  of  nationality  in  their  favor,  tney  are  very  much 
mistaken.  The  Know-nothings  themselves  have  not  the 
slightest  conceivable  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  or 
American  party.  They  are,  if  you  will,  Orangemen,  hop- 
ing by  means  oi  maintaining  Protestant  ascendency  to  rule 
the  country,  and  to  share  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office ; 
they  are  anti-Catholics,  carrying  on  the  war  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  against  the  Lord  and  his^  Christ ; 
they  are  revolutionists  and  libertines,  who  find  the  church 
in  their  wa^,  and  who  would  destroy  her  and  bring  back  the 
leign  of  ^ight  and  Chaos.  This  is  what  they  are,  caring 
not  a  straw  tor  Americanism  any  further  than  they  can  use 
it  to  accomplish  their  own  infernal  purposes,  ^but  they 
profess  to  address  the  honest  sentiment  of  American  nation- 
ality, and,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  against  the  church, 
they  are  able,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  enlist  that  sentiment 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  their  side,  and  it  was  to 
defeat  them  in  this  that  we  wrote  our  article. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a 
strong  public  excitement  against  Catholics  and  Catholicity 
in  the  country.  The  very  successes  of  the  Know-nothings 
prove  it  As  to  the  more  immediate  causes  of  this  excite- 
ment, there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
Catholic  journals  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  it  to  the  in- 
^nsider&te  zeal  and  ultraism  of  some  converts,  among  whom 
the  first  rank  is  given  to  ourselves  and  our  highly  gifted 
friend,  Bakewell,  editor  of  the  late  Shepherd  of  the  Valfey, 
It  is  very  well,  no  doubt,  to  throw  the  olame  upon  us  poor 
converts,  who  of  course  have  no  party  to  protect  us,  and  to 
mdce  us  responsible  for  the  hostility  felt  towards  Catholics. 
There  is  something  generous  and  i^ianly  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing. At  least,  such  a  proceeding  is  safe.  But  if  our  Catho- 
lic journals  had  merely  said  that  we  and  our  friends  have 
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pix)duced  excitement  amongst  Catholics  themselves  by  onr 
tearless  assertion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  salvation,  and  our  high-toned  doctrines  on  the  free- 
dom of  religion  and  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power, 
they  would  not  have  been  far  out  of  the  way ;  but  if  they 
suppose  that  we,  by  the  things  they  allege,  have  excited  the 
active  hostility  of  the  American  people  against  the  church, 
we  can  tell  them  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  grtfve  mistake. 
Our  non-Catholic  countrymen  would  suffer  us  to  advocate 
the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  so  offensive  to  them  till  dooms* 
dav,  without  sunering  themselves  to  be  provoked  into  any 
thmg  more  than  a  laugh,  or  a  newspaper  squib  at  our  ex- 
pense. No  assertion  we  can  make  of  exclusive  salvation, 
or  of  the  power  of  the  pope,  can  disturb  them,  because,  not 
being  Catnolics,  the  assertion  of  the  former  has  no  force  for 
them,  and,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of 
society,  they  have  no  fears  of  the  latter.  It  is  never  safe 
to  ascribe  the  convictions  and  feelings  of  Catholics  to  non- 
Catholics,  and  to  suppose  that  thiifgs  which  often  alarm  us 
for  them  appear  to  rhem  in  the  light  they  do  to  us.  We 
feel  quite  certain,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fears  and  the 
complaints  of  Catholics  themselves,  our  so  much  harped 
upon  virulence,  harshness,  and  ultraism,  wfajch  they  were 
the  first  to  proclaim,  would  never  have  been  detected,  cer- 
tainly never  complained  of,  by  our  non-Catholic  countrymen. 
The  American  people  are  little  moved  by  any  thing  that  we 
or  anybody  else  may  do,  as  long  as  we  keep  within  the  region 
of  doctrine  and  speculation,  and  they  are  roused  only  when 
some  practical  Question  in  which  they  take  an  interest  is 
touched  practically,  or  when  there  is  a  practical  effort  made 
to  dismount  them  from  one  of  their  hobbies. 

Yet  that  we  have  had  something  to  do,  though  not  in  the 
way  alleged,  in  producing  this  excitement  against  Catholics 
in  this  country  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  There  are,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  two  Americas,  Old  and  Young,  conserva- 
tive and  raoical.  Old  America,  or  Old  Fogie  America,  ia 
republican  to  the  backbone,  but  a  constitutional  as  distin* 
guished  from  a  democratic  republican.  It  is  the  America 
of  the  constitution,  of  the  political  and  social  institutions 
adopted  or  founded  by  the  colonists  and  fathers  of  onr  re- 
public. It  places  the  political  sovereignty  in  the  people 
collectively,  existing  as. civil  society,  and  acting  according 
to  constitutional  rules,  but  subjects  them  to  the  empire  ol 
the  laws,  and  recognizes  their  will  as  law  only  when  consti- 
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tutionallj  expressed.  It  recognizes  the  state  as  the  state, 
Dot  as  a  mere  association,  dissoluble  at  the  will  of  the  mem- 
bers acting  individually  or  outside  of  the  body  politic ;  and, 
though  limiting  the  sphere  of  government,  and  guarding 
with  all  possible  care  against  its  arbitrary  exercise  of  power, 
yet  allows  it  to  be  imperative  within  its  sphere,  and  arms  it 
with  full  force  to  make  itself  obeyed,  whoever  or  how  many 
may  attempt  to  resist  it  It  is  the  true,  genuine,  original, 
political  America,  whose  constitution  and  principles  we  have 
so  often  and  so  fully  set  forth  in  our  pages  during  the  last 
eleven  years. 

By  the  side  of  this  America  has  grown  up  another  America, 
sometimes  called  Young  America,  a  bastard  America,  which 
we  have  all  along  contended  is  not  legitimately  American, 
because  not  warranted  by  the  constitution  and  institutions 
of  the  country,  because  not  consonant  to  the  real  genius  and 
habits  of  the  real  American  people,  and  because  as  a  matter 
of  fact  of  foreign,  not  of  American  origin.  This  is  what 
we  call  radical  or  ultra-democratic  America,  the  America  of 
the  greater  part  of  American  electioneering  documents,  of 
American  periodicals  and  newspapers,  wnich  is  on  the 
tongues  of  the  greater  part  of  us  when  we  speculate,  and 
which  many  natives  ana  all  foreigners,^  unless  German  radi* 
cals,  take  to  be  the  real  Simon  I^ure  America.  The  real 
American  political  system,  though  remarkably  simple  in  its 
operation,  is  exceedingly  complex  in  its  structure,  and  can 
be  fully  comprehends  only  by  political  heads  of  the  first 
order,  after  years  devoted  to  its  study.  Comparatively  few 
of  our  own  countrymen  are  able  to  seize  its  precise  character 
and  give  ajust  account  of  it,  and  those  who  do  are  laughed 
at  as  Old  fogies, — a  term,  by  the  way,  imported  from  Ire- 
laud,  by  a  Young  Irelander,  and  applied  in  the  Democratio 
Review  to  such  men  as  General  CaaB,  the  late  Judge  Wood- 
bury, Mr.  Buchanan,  and  to  almost  every  man  oi  mature 
age  and  distinguished  services  in  the  Bepublican  or  so-called 
Democratic  party.  The  great  majority  of  our  journals  and 
politicians  speak  of  our  institutions  as  purely  democratic, 
and  nearly  all  foreigners  except,  as  we  have  just  said,  the 
German  radicals.  Democracy  is  a  word  we  do  not  ourselves 
use  when  speaking  of  our  institutions,  because  it  does  not 
accurately  aescribe  them  ;  for  it  names  one  of  the  simple  or 
absolute  lorms  of  government,  and  our  government  is  not 
as  to  its  form  simple,  but  complex,  and  belongs  to  the  order 
of  mixed  governments.    But  the  simple  forms  of  govern- 
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ment,  as  they  have  but  a  single  idea,  but  a  single  principle, 
ai*e  much  more  easily  understood  than  the  complex  forms. 
Any  understanding  can  grasp  the  ideaT  of  a  simple  monarchy, 
where  the  will  of  one  man  is  law,  of  a  simple  aristocracy, 
where  the  will  of  a  particular  class  is  law,  and  of  a  simple 
democracy,  where  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  or,  practi- 
cally considered,  the  will  of  the  majority,  is  law.  !mit  all 
simple  forms  of  eovernment  are  governments  of  mere  will, 
are  absolute,  arbitrary,  and  incompatible  with  freedom,  are 
in  reality  despotisms ;  and  hence  our  fathers,  who  loved 
liberty  no  less  than  they  loved  order,  and  were  as  anxious 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  subject  as  the  power  of  the 
state,  did  not  establish  any  one  of  the  simple  ^rms  of  gov- 
ernment. They  established,  however,  a  government  in 
which  the  democratic  element  preponderates.  Hence  all 
superficial  politicians  and  demagogues  at  home,  and  nearly 
all  foreigners,  take  that  element  to  be  exclusive,  and  con- 
sider whatever  tliey  find  opposed  to  it  as  an  anomaly  to  be 
reduced  to  the  rule  at  the'  earliest  possible*  moment.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Young  America,  which  did  not  derive 
its  political  principles  from  the  study  of  the  American  in- 
stitutions, but  from  abroad,  becomes  identified  with  the 
European  democracy,  with  French  Jacobinism,  and  the  uni- 
versal red-republicanism  or  revolutionism  of  the  Old  World. 
Now  as  Catholics  and  conservative  Americans  we  accept 
and  defend  the  old  ^nuine  republican  America ;  but  we 
can  neither  as  Catholics  nor  as  genuine  Americans  accept 
09  defend  the  latter.  We  are  obliged  by  our  religion  and 
by  our  Americanism  to  oppose  the  so-called  Young  Amer- 
ica, and  all  the  more  earnestly  in  consequence  of  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  who  are  sure  to  adopt  on  landing  here  its 
doctrines,  because  they  are  the  simpler  and  more  easily  to 
be  comprehended,  because  they  are  those  they  most  fre- 
quently meet  in  American  journals,  because  they  corre- 
spond to  their  previous  ideas  of  Americanism,  and  because, 
having  felt  the  pressure  of  authority  at  home,  they  are  pre- 
disposed to  them.  These  foreigners,  having  adopted  these 
doctrines,  when  naturalized  naturally  seek  to  carry  them 
out  in  their  practice,  unless  restrained  by  their  religion,  be- 
cause they  have  not  those  interior  republican  habits  which 
restrain  m  practice  the  exaggerations  of  the  democratic 
theory.  Men  at  home,  and  under  institutions  under  which 
they  have  been  formed,  act  from  habit  and  routine,  and, 
ordinarily,  however  they  may  speculate,  in  their  practice 
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conform  without  even  thinking  of  it  to  the  established  or- 
der of  things ;  bnt  when  transplanted  to  another  country, 
placed  under  a  different  order,  they  cannot  do  it ;  thev  get 
nrst  the  theory,  and  then  study  to  conform  their  practice  to 
it.  They  are  like  a  man  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  which 
he  has  learned  by  the  study  of  lexicon  and  grammar.  His 
own  mother  tongue  he  speaks  from  habit,  and  it  may  be 
with  correctness,  though  he  has  never  learned  its  grammar. 
Bnt  the  foreign  tongue  he  speaks  not  from  habit,  and  can 
speak  it  correctly  only  as  he  has  learned  it  by  study,  and  if 
he  has  had  a  grammar  and  lexicon  that  did  not  give  him 
the  correct  rules  of  the  language,  he  will  be  continually 
committing  solecisms  in  his  speech.  Now  the  native 
American,  no  matter  of  what  blood  he  was  originally, 
trained  up  under  our  institutions,  becomes  a  practical  re- 
publican in  the  American  sense,  and  will  when  it  comes  to 
practice,  for  the  most  part,  act  as  an  American  in  the  true 
sense,  though  he  speculates  as  a  foreign  radical,  for  in  his 
practice  he  acts  from  American  instincts,  habit,  routine, 
and  he  speculates  according  to  a  theory.  Ordinarily,  we 
have  less  fault  to  find  with  the  political  conduct  than 
with  the  political  speculations  of  natural-bom  American 
citizens,  but  the  political  conduct  of  the  foreigner  will  be 
governed  by  his  political  theory.  This  explains  what  we 
said  in  our  article  as  to  foreigners  not  being  republican  in 
their  habits  and  interior  life.  They  lack,  we  said,  practical 
republican  training,  and  are  apt  to  confound  republicanism 
with  democracy,  and  democracy  with  radicalism,  and  there- 
fore  we  concluded  that  non-Catholic  foreigners,  in  whom  re- 
ligion does  not  supply^  ds  in  the  Catholic  immigrants  gen- 
eraUyy  the  lack  of  republican  training^  are  dangerous  to 
American  republicanism. 

Now  this  1  oung  America,  radical  America,  identical  with 
the  European  democracy,  we  have  from  the  firs^  opposed, 
both  on  national  and  religious  grounds.  We  have  opposed 
the  party  as  un-Catholic,  un-American,  and  anti-social.  We 
have  opposed  it  wherever  we  have  encountered  it,  in  our 
own  country,  in  Ireland,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
in  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  a  Mazzini,  a  Kossuth,  aMitchefl, 
or  a  Meagher,  when  leagued  with  the  Turk,  or  when  com- 
bining against  Bnssia,  in  principle  and  detail,  in  theory  and 
Eractice,  m  whatever  shape  or  disguise  we  detected  it,  and 
rought  to  our  opposition  all  the  knowledge  and  experience 
acqmred  by  twenty  years  of  service  as  one  of  the  members 
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and  sometimes  as  one  of  the  subordinate  chiefs,  of  that  very 
party.  Here  is  our  offence,  and  whicli  has  won  us  the 
character  of  "  the  best-abused  man  "  in  all  America.  We 
have  been  the  foremost  offender  in  this  way  of  all  American 
journalists.  We  commenced  it  in  1841,  in  The  Boston 
Qucurterhf  Review.  We  continued  it  more  decidedly  in  the 
JjemocrcUic  Review  dnrine  the  year  1843,  and  we  have  con- 
tinued it  on  higher  grounds,  with  clearer  and  more  com- 
prehensive views,  during  the  eleven  years  that  we  liave  al- 
most single-handed  conducted  our  present  journal,  in  our 
essays,  in  our  orations,  in  our  lectures,  in  our  letters,  in  our 
conversations.  We  have  done  all  that  was  in  our  power  to 
detach  our  own  countrymen,  and  especially  our  Catholic 
population,  from  the  un-Catholic,  anti- American,  and  anti- 
social party,  and  to  enlist  every  Catliolic  principle,  sen- 
timent, and  aspiration  on  the  side  of  our  American  institu- 
tions, and  a^inst  destructive  radicalism.  We  have  not  been 
alone  in  this.  The  Catholic  press  has  nobly  sustained  us  and 
seconded  our  efforts,  at  least  since  the  reaction  against  the 
youngsters  commenced  in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent; 
nevertheless,  ours  was  the  first  Catholic  journal  in  the  coun- 
try, 80  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  that  took  this  stand, 
and  for  some  years  we  stood  alone  among  our  journals,  with- 
out hearing  one  single  fraternal  voice  saying,  ''  God  speed 
you,  brother."  Latterly,  however,  the  view  which  we  were 
the  first  Catholic  journalist  in  our  country  to  assert,  has 
been  generally  avowed  by  the  Catholic  body,  we  have  not 
the  vanity  or  presumption  to  think  in  conseauence  of  any 
humble  services  of  ours,  but  because  events  nave  made  it 
necessary  and  proper,  and  radicalism  has  met  the  church  at 
every  comer,  opposing  to  it  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  justice.  Here,  we  apprehend,  together  with  the  things 
mentioned  in  our  article,  is  the  principal  secret  of  the  extraor- 
dinary excitement  now  raging  against  the  Catholic  body, 
an  excitement  that  is  fanned  and  kept  alive  chiefly  by  for* 
eign  radicals,  and  not  least  by  Irish  radicals,  for  the  most 
part  nominal  Catholics,  and  to  whom  we  personally  owe 
nearly  all  the  abuse  we  have  received  «since  our  conversion, 
and  whose  obvious  policy  it  is  to  prevent  us  from  acquiring 
any  influence  with  the  Catholic,  especially  the  Irish  Cath- 
olic body,  whom  they  regard  as  their  stock  in  trade,  and 
would  keep  up  as  a  distinct  and  foreign  body,  to  be  worked 
for  their  especial  benefit.  The  genuine  Catholic  sentiment 
has  in  this  country  ventured  to  assert  itself,  and  to  take  ita 
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stand,  not  on  the  side  of  Whig  or  Democrat  as  such,  but 
on  the  side  of  Old  against  Young  America,  on  the  side  of 
conservatism  against  radicalism,  of  genuine  Americanism 
against  the  false  and  imported  pretender  who  claims  its 
honors ;  as  it  could  not  but  do,  when  so  many  nominal  Cath- 
olics,  under  pretext  of  exercising  their  acknowledged  politi- 
cal liberty,  were  doingall  in  their  power  to  destroy  both  re- 
ligion and  society.  Hence  the  extraordinanr  excitement 
against  the  church,  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  to  drive 
Githolics  into  the  arms  of  Young  America,  or  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country. 

Now  H  is  this  excitement,  stirred  up  against  us  by  the 
causes  we  have  mentioned,  and  by  the  practical  measures 
which  the  pastors  of  the  church  have  found  it  advisable  to 
take  to  save  the  children  of  the  faithful  from  apostasy,  of 
which  the  Know-nothings,  pandering  to  the  basest  passions 
and  the  silliest  prejudices  ox  our  countrymen,  seek  to  avail 
themselves,  and  which  they  think  will  ^ove  strong  enough, 
with  the  aid  from  Exeter  Hall,  the  i^rotestant  Alliance, 
foreign  demagogues,  and  that  illustrious  class  of  ill-in- 
structed Cathmics  who  hold  political  atheism,  expressed  in 
the  popular  maxim,  "  Beligion  has  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics,'  and  whom  we  call  custom-house  Catholics,  to  enable 
them  to  effect  their  hellish  purposea  In  this  they  are  indi- 
rectly aided  by  large  numbers  of  our  countrymen,  who, 
though  non-Catholics,  are  not  anti-Catholics  in  an  active 
sense,  but  who,  from  the  decided  stand  which  the  Catholic 

Sress  has  taken  against  radicalism,  foreign  movements,  and 
omestic  f ree-soif  and  fanatical  and  filibustering  movements, 
in  favor  of  authority,  which  we  have  ourselves  sometimes 
appeared  to  push,  as  our  friends  will  tell  us,  too  far,  and  the 
fact  that  the  church  professes  to  teach  with  authoritv,  and 
exact  unhesitating  obedience  to  her  orders,  concluae  that 
Catholicity  is  hostile  to  republicanism,  although  she  makes 
it  a  point  of  conscience  in  the  Catholic  to  support  it  where, 
as  with  us,  it  is  the  legally  established  order ;  and  also,  from 
the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  Catholics  here  are  of  foreign 
birth  and  education,  and  that  .the  noisiest  portion  of  them, 
those  who  assume  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  body,  make  a  very 
unnecessary  display  of  their  foreiffnism,  and  talk  largely  of 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the  adopted  citizens,  conclude 
that  practically  it  cannot  coexist  here  compatibly  with  Amer- 
ican nationality. 
Kow  if  our  readers  have  paid  any  attention  to  what  we 
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have  written,  tliey  must  have  perceived  that  since  Lonis 
Napoleon's  coup  cTetat^  we  have  labored  to  remove  the  false 
impressions  as  to  our  love  of  liberty  produced  by  our  nec- 
essary war  against  revolutionism,  and  to  show  that  we  were 
equally  the  enemy  of  despotism.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  thought,  we  have  sought  to  defeat  the  Know-notliing 
movement  by  showing,  what  is  strictly  true,  that  Catholicity 
is  not  inconsistent  with  onr  nationality,  and  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance, not  with  wild  Jacobinical  democracy,  but  with 
genuine  American  republicanism.  This  has  been  our  aim, 
our  policy,  if  you  will,  and  which  should  have  been  divined 
by  our  friends  without  forcing  us  in  self-defence  to  explain 
it.  Our  end  we  have  believed  sacred,  our  means,  we  think, 
are  just  and  honorable,  and  within  the  province  of  the  lay 
editor,  especially  if  writing  with  the  sanction  of  his  bisliop 
or  a  theologian  appointed  by  him.  If,  however,  we  have 
overstepped  our  bounds  and  trespassed  on  the  province  of 
the  pastors  of  the  church,  it  has  been  unwittingly  and  unin- 
tentionally, and  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  at 
least  by  those  who  have  considered  it  onr  grossest  fault  that 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  pushing  the  spiritual  authority  over 
the  temporal  too  far. 

As  to  the  accusation  brought  against  us  of  insultins  the 
Irish  Catholics,  amongst  whom  are  nearly  all  our  friends 
and  associations  as  a  Catholic,  we  repel  it  with  all  the  indig- 
nation and  scorn  compatible  with  Catholic  meekness  and 
humility.  For  thd  ten  years  since  we  became  a  Catholic  we 
have  labored  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer  with  the  honestest 
intentions,  and  with  what  ability  God  gave  us,  to  serve  the 

freat  body  of  Irish  Catholics,  in  the  only  way  in  which  we 
elieve^  we  could  serve  them.  We  have  not  appealed  to 
their  warm  sensibilities  as  Irishmen ;  we  have  not  bespat- 
tered them  with  praise;  we  have  not  addressed  them  aa 
children  who  could  not  endure  -a  rough,  manly  voice ;  we 
have  addressed  them  as  men,  strong  men,  full-grown  men, 
who  could  hear  and  applaud  the  plain  truth  honestly  spoken. 
We  shall  continue  to  address  them  in  the  same  manner,  if 
we  address  them  at  all..  We  have  aimed  to  be  just  and  hon- 
orable to  them,  and  have  been  grateful  to  them  for  their 
kindness  to  us  as  a  Catholic.  We  have  always  respected 
their  nationality,  and  have  regretted  and  rebuked  the  Anglo- 
American  prejudice  against  the  Irish  immigrants.  We  have- 
wished  them  to  stand  and  to  be  regarded  as  standing  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  natural-born  American  citi- 
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zens.  Bnt  we  have  believed  and  we  still  believe  that  that . 
resalt  can  be  obtained  only  in  proportion  aa  they  become 
nationalized,  aasimilated  m  some  degree  to  the  national  type, 
and  merged,  so  to  speak,  in  the  general  population  of  the 
country.  They  can  never,  in  onr  opinion,  bccupy  their  true 
position  here,  bo  long  as  they  remain  as  a  foreign  colony,  or 
distinctively  Irish.  We  believe,  let  them  strive  as  they  will 
to  the  contrary,  they  will  in  time  americanize,  and  become 
as  to  national  character  nndistingnishable  from  the  mass  of 
our  citi^ns,  and  therefore  that  they  shonld  give  np  all  at- 
tempts to  preserve  here  as  it  were  an  Irish  organization,  and 
to  act,  not  as  Americans,  but  Irishmen.  We  do  not  ask 
them  to  forget  Ireland,  for  which  and  with  which  they  and 
their  fathers  have  snffered  so  much  and  so  nn jnstly ;  we  do 
not  ask  them  to  cease  to  love  or  to  snccor  the  friends  and 
kindred  they  have  left  behind  them ;  we  do  not  ask  theni  to 
disown  their  blood,  to  be  ashamed  of  their  national  origin, 
or  to  give  up  their  share  in  the  traditions  and  past  glories  of 
the  Insh  race ;  but  we  do  ask  them  not  to  regard  this  coun- 
try as  the  land  of  their  exile,  but  to  look  upon  it  as  their 
new  home,  freely  chosen,  around  which  are  to  cluster  the 
affections  of  their  hearts,  and  with  whose  fortune,  not  with 
that  of  Ireland,  are  henceforth  bound  up  their  own  fortunes, 
and  those  of  their  children  and  their  children's  children, 
and  give  to  it  what  they  owed  to  the  home  of  their  birth. 
As  Catholics  we  ask  them  to  americanize,  and  to  suffer  their 
children  to  americanize,  without  ceasing  to  be  Catholics. 
The  greater  number  of  their  children,  let  them  do  or  say 
what  they  will,  are  sure  to  grow  up  substantially  American, 
with  the  American  interests  and  affections  predominating 
over  Irish  interests  and  affections,  and  if  they  cannot  with 
Catholicity  they  will  without  it. 

Theae  remarks  have  run  to  a  greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended ;  but  we  have  considerea  them  necessary  for  a  full 
explanation  and  defence  of  that  Americanism  which  we  have 
uniformly  professed  and  advocated  since  we  became  a  Cath- 
olic, and  which  has  recently  been  so  singularly  misappre- 
hended and  so  imprudently  denounced  by  a  portion  oi  the 
Catholic  press.  They  were  due  to  that  large  class  of  our 
friends  wno  have  honestly  mistaken  our  purposes,  and  really 
felt  hurt  at  some  things  we  have  said,  and  whose  friendship 
it  would  be  a  sore  ^rief  to  us  to  forfeit.  But  we  have  done. 
If  the  Know-nothings  try  to  use  the  denunciations  with 
which  we  have  been  assailed  as  an  argument  against  the 
Vol.  xvm-n 
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compatibility  of  Catholicity  witli  our  American  nationality, 
or  against  the  American  intentions  and  devotedness  of  tne 
great  body  of  our  really  Catholic  popnlation,  or  even  their 
truly  American  conduct,  when  not  misled  by  demagogues, 
they  will  only  justify  their  name  of  Enow-nothings.  As 
for  oui'selves,  we  have  not  forfeited  the  confidence  of  our 
Catholic  friends,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  stand 
by  us  as  they  have  heretofore  stood  by  us.  They  are  sound 
at  the  heart,  and  love  and  honor  an  indepenaent  editor, 
and  will  sustain  him,  though  they  may  not  accept  every  tiling 
he  says. 

ARTICLB  IL 

Wb  consider  ourselves  bound,  as  a  Catholic  journal,  en- 
coura^d  and  supported  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  for  our 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  Catholicity,  to  abstain,  as  a  gen- 
eral  rule,  from  all  intermeddlin&r  with  party  politics.  We 
do  not  think  it  fair  or  honorable  to  use  tne  influence  we 
may  acquire  among  Catholics,  as  a  religious  journalist,  against 
or  in  favor  of  any  political  party.  We  have  no  right  to  com- 
mit, or  to  try  to  commit,  the  bishops  and  clergy  wno  support 
us  to  one  party  or  another.  They  in  their  official  capacity 
do  not  enter  into  the  political  conflicts  of  the  day,  and  tell 
the  people  of  their  charge  with  what  party  they  must  or 
must  not  vote,  in  order  to  discharge  their  duties  as  Catholics. 
We  have  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  their  views  on 
this  subject,  and  we  do  them  only  simple  lustice  when  we 
say  that  they  wish  to  keep  the  church  and  Catholic  interests 
in  the  country  free  from  the  passions,  conflicts,  and  interests 
of  political  parties. 

Believing  such  to  be  the  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  believing  it  the  only  wise  or  prudent  policy  for 
Catholics  in  this  country,  we  have  always  set  our  faces 
against  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  party  in  politics,  and 
studied  to  make  it  manifest,  as  far  as  our  Review  could  be 
regarded  as  an  organ  of  the  Catholic  body,  that  Catholics 
are  as  free  as  any  other  class  of  citizens  to  belong  to  which, 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  country  they  see  proper,  and  that 
it  is  no  more  nor  less  a  mark  of  Catholicity  to  support  the 
Democratic  party  than  the  Whig,  or  the  "Whig  tnan  the 
Democratic.  We  have  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  discuss 
the  great  principles  of  government  and  administration,  to 
treat  of  the  morality  or  the  philosophy  of  politics,  but  not 
to  take  sides  for  or  against  any  party,  which  recognized  loy- 
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alty  to  the  constitution  as  a  dnty.  In  this  the  recognized 
organs  of  the  Catholic  body  have,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, fully  agreed  with  ns.  No  Catholic  journal,  recognized 
officially  as  an  episcopal  organ,  has  suffered  itself  to  be  a 
partisan  journal ;  and  we  may  say  that  it  is  and  has  been  the 
settled  policy  of  the  church  in  America,  and  of  all  who  in 
any  way  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  her  views  and 
wishes,  to  keep  Catholic  interests  independent  of  the  con- 
flicts of  political  parties,  and  to  leave  aU  Catholics  in  their 
quality  of  citizens  free,  saving  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  to 
vote  for  such  party  as  they  in  their  conscientious  convictions 
think  best  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  majority  of 
foreign-bom  Catholics,  for  reasons  very  distinct  from  their 
Catholicity,  have  usually  voted  the  Kepublican  or  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  Catholics,  like  other  citizens,  have  always  been 
more  or  less  divided  in  their  political  preferences. 

In  Ireland,  and  some  countries  on  the  continent,  we  have 
seen  a  Catholic  party  in  politics ;  but  there  have  been  rea- 
sons for  such  a  party  there  which  have  not  existed  with  us. 
There  Catholicity  has  been  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
state,  either  as  the  object  of  its  patronage  or  of  its  hostilitv, 
and  Catholics  have  been  obligea  to  enter  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics, not  as  citizens  only,  but  as  Catholics,  in  order  to  defend 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  church,  to  repeal  or 
prevent  the  passage  of  persecuting  statute  and  to  defend 
or  to  obtain  equal  civil  rights  with  non-Catholics.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  such  was  the  case  in  the  long  struggle 
in  France  for  the  freedom  of  Catholic  education,  and  such 
will  always  be  the  case  where  the  government  undertakes  to 
legislate  in  reference  to  Catholic  interests,  either  for  or 
against  them.  But  in  this  country  the  government  pro- 
fesses to  let  the  church  alone,  and  not  to  legislate  on  religion 
at  all.  So  long  as  it  does  let  the  church  alone,  and  leaves 
her  in  her  own  sphere,  and  in  regard  to  her  own  children, 
free  to  follow  her  own  constitution  and  laws,  and  protects 
Catholics  in  their  equal  rights,  as  men  and  citizens,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  justification  of  a  Catholic  party  in  politics. 
To  attempt  to  make  it  a  Catholic  duty  to  support  one  p^ty 
and  oppose  another,  would  be  little  less  than  madness,  for  it 
wonla  make,  not  unreasonably,  bitter  enemies  of  the  party 
opposed,  without  securing  the  friendship  of  the  party  sup- 
ported. Besides,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  secularizing  of  tne 
church. 
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Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  journals  circulating  chiefly 
amongst  Catholics,  and  regarded  as  CathoKc  by  outsiders,  ind 
demagogues  enough,  nominally  Catholic  perhaps,  that  have 
talked  in  a  boastful  way  of  a  Catholic  party  and  the  great 
things  it  would  do,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  use  of 
the  influence  they  exerted  to  commit  the  Catholic  body  as 
such,  and  to  turn  over  the  so-called  "  Catholic  vote  "  to  one 
party  or  another.  There  has  been,  no  doubt,  too  much  of 
this,  and  Catholics  and  Catholic  interests  are  suffering  not 
a  little  from  it.  But  the  church  is  not  responsible  for  it, 
for  she  never  inspired  it,  and  they  who  have  done  it  have 
acted  without  her  authority  and  against  her  wishes.  Her 
wish  is  to  pursue  her  spiritual  mission  in  peace,  and  keep 
aloof  from  politics,  so  long  as  they  leave  her  the  opportu- 
nity. Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  clergy  have  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  protect  their  flocks,  to  assume,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  position  of  political  leaders,  we  see,  as  things  settle 
down  into  a  less  abnormal  state,  a  decided  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  hierarchy  to  withdraw  Catholic  mtei'csts  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  action  of  political  parties,  and  thus  ren- 
der them  independent  of  party  successes  or  party  failures. 

But  this  wise,  just,  and  prudent  policy,  which  needs  only 
to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  approved  by  every  sensible  man, 
is  threatened  to  be  disturbed  by  the  new  party  that  has 
recently  sprung  up,  under  the  pretence,  wholly  unfounded, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  entered  the  field  of  politics^ 
and  is  laboring  to  control  the  politics  of  the  countrv.  The 
Know-nothings  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion a  political  Question,  to  be  cfecided  by  the  action  oi  po- 
litical parties.  Unhappily,  we  cannot  deny  that  a  few  cus- 
tom-house Catholics,  that  is,  Catholics  who  are  so  only  in 
name,  or  in  the  hopes  of  using  Catholicity  to  help  them 
into  some  petty  omce,  and  some  journals  that  Iook  upon 
the  Catholic  body  as  their  stock  in  trade,  have  said  some 
foolish  things,  and  done  what  they  could  to  make  the  ap- 
pointing power  believe  that  there  is  a  "  Catholic  vote,"  and 
that  they  command  it;  but  these  do  not  represent  the 
church,  and  have  not,  as  non-Catholic  politicians  sometimes 
imagine,  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  community.  Thpy 
are  so  little  considered  by  us  that  we  have  not,  perhaps, 
taken  sufficient  pains  to  disavow  them.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  may  say  or  do,  we  repeat  it,  the  church  has  not  in 
this  country  entered  at  all  into  the  field  of  secular  politics, 
and  has  in  no  instance  instructed  her  children  as  to  the 
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party  they  should  or  should  not  vote  for.  Catholic  citizens  are 
citizens  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  citizens,  and  have  the 
right  to  vote  according  to  their  political  preferences.  If 
they  have  been  more  subjected  to  the  influence  of  leaders 
than  others, — a  fact  whicn  we  do  not  concede, — it  has  not 
been  by  their  clergy,  nor  by  appeals  to  their  Catholicity. 
As  a  lx)dy,  whether  foreign-born  or  native-bom,  they  are 
without  exception  the  most  conscientious  and  independent 
class  of  voters  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  Know- 
nothings,  seizing  upon  a  few  isolated  facts,  which  prove 
nothing  against  the  church,  will  have  it  that  she  interferes 
in  onr  elections,  and  is  seeking,  by  Catholic  votes  cast  nn- 
der  priestly  dictation,  to  get  control  of  the  civil  power,  and 
massacre  all  the  Protestants  and  non-Catholics,  reduce  them 
to  slavery,  or  compel  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  They  abound  in  frightful 
stories  about  "  secret  conclaves,"  "  popish  plots,"  and  "  pa- 
.  pal  conspiracies";  and  some  men,  who  ought  to  know 
enoneh  to  laugh  at  such  things,  really  run  away  with  a  no- 
tion Uiat  our  liberties  are  in  danger,  and  that  our  republi- 
can institutions  are  all  doomed  1  Poor  men!  they  never 
stop  to  think  that  liberty  is  as  dear  to  us  as  it  is  to  them, 
ana  that  we  cannot  destroy  the  republican  institutions  of 
the  country  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  same  ruin 
that  we  should  bring  upon  our  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens. 
But  the  panic  is  produced,  people  are  alarmed  out  of  their 
propriety  by  the  "  rapid  spread  of  popery,"  "  the  growing 
influence  of  Borne,"  and  the  Know-nothings,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement  which  they  themselves  have  fanned, 
appear  resolved  to  force  onr  religion  into  politics,  and  to 
make  it  a  direct  subject  of  legislation.  Let  them  turn,  or 
attempt  to  turn,  tlie  government  against  us,  and,  as  little  as 
they  know,  they  must  see  that  they  bring  Catholic  interests 
into  party,  politics,  and  force  us,  if  we  vote  at  all,  to  vote  in 
reference  to  our  own  interests  as  Catholics,  and  compel 
the  church,  in  defence  of  her  own  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, to  do  the  precise  thing  they  so  falsely  accuse  her  of 
having  done. 

We  regard  this  as  a  most  grave  objection  to  the  Know- 
nothing  movement.  It  brings  into  onr  politics  the  very 
elements  which,  by  recognizing  the  equal  rights  of  all  pro- 
fessedly Christian  denominations,  and  granting  special 
favors  to  none,  it  was  the  intention  of  our  statesmen  to  ex- 
clude from  them.  The  American  principle  is  to  leave  relig- 
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ion  to  itself,  and  each  religions  comrannitv  to  the  volnntarv 
support  of  its  own  niembers,  and  free  to  follow  with  regard 
to  tnem  its  own  laws  and  discipline.  The  intention  was  to 
leave  to  the  state,  or  the  members  of  each  religions  denomi- 
nation in  their  quality  of  citizens,  in  which  all  were  equal, 
only  secular  affairs  to  deal  with.  All  being  free  in  their 
religion,  and  having  all  their  religious  rights  protected,  it 
was  hoped  the  citizens  might  discharge  their  civil  duties^ 
and  exercise  their  civil  rights,  without  introducing  into 
party  politics  their  religious  differences.  Whether  this  truly 
American  policy  is,  abstractly  considered,  the  most  desir- 
able or  not,  it  obviously  is  the  only  ^cticable  policy  in 
a  country  like  ours,  cut  up  as  it  is  into  a  multitude  of 
religious  sects  and  denominations.  The  only  sensible  rule 
is  either  to  exclude  all  religions  but  one,  or  to  recognize  the 
equal  rights  of  all,  and  to  ^rant  them  all  equal  protection, 
as  involved  in  the  protection  of  their  equal  rignts  as  citi- 
zens. The  former  was  wholly  out  of  the  question  with  us, 
and  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  latter  was  tne  rule  adopted, 
and  is  the  American  policy.  No  class  of  persons  in  the 
country  has  more  cheerfully  accepted  this  policy,  or  more 
scrupulously  conformed  to  it  than  Catholics,  it  is  this 
policy  that  the  new  party,  if  we  understand  it,  proposes  to 
subvert.  It  proposes  to  make  religion  an  affair  of  state, 
and  the  religious  differences  of  American  citizens  an  element 
in  our  party  contests.  In  this  it  is  not  only  not  American, 
but  anti-American. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  movement  is  not  directed 
against  Catholics  as  Catholics,  but  as  foreigners.  The  aim 
is,  that  "  Americans  shall  govern  America."  Why  then  in- 
troduce Catholics  at  all  ?  All  foreigners  are  not  Catholics, 
nor  are  all  Catholics  foreigners.  If  Catholics  are  not  to  be 
opposed  in  their  quality  of  Catholics,  or  their  rights  and 
privileges  affected  on  account  of  their  being  Catholics,  there 
IS  no  occasion  for  dragging  them  into  the  discussion,  and 
the  declamations  against  them  are  not  ad  rem.  The  major- 
ity of  persons  migrating  hither  since  1852  are  non-CathoUce. 
The  emigration  irom  ^land  has  fallen  off  greatly,  and  in- 
stead of  being  two  thirds  of  the  whole  immigration,  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  not  one  third.  Its  proportion 
will  continue  to  oe  less  and  less  every  year.  The  great 
body  of  the  emigration  is  now  from  Gennany,  and  tnree 
fourths  of  the  German  emigrants  are  non-Catholics.  If  the 
movement  is  simply  against  foreigners,  it  must  be  against 
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non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic  foreigners.  Why  then  is 
it  necessary  to  attack  Catholics  as  such  t  Catholics,  whether 
native-born  or  foreign-born,  are  as  mnch  disposed  to  main- 
tain the  rule  that  ^' Americans  shall  govern  America '^  as 
non-Catholics  are,  and  perhaps  even  more  so.  Indeed, 
Americans  do  govern  and  have  governed  America,  ever 
since  the  war  ot  independence,  ^reigners,  when  natnrsJ- 
ized,  and  it  is  only  when  naturalized  that  they  can  vote, 
are  American  citizens,  placed  before  the  constitution  and 
laws  on  a  footing  of  perfect  eouality  with  native-bom  citi- 
zens, and  are  therefore,  in  all  that  relates  to  governing, 
Americans,  as  mnch  so  as  if  they  had  been  bom  on  the  son. 
If  the  object  is  to  alter  the  naturalization  laws,  and  to  re- 
quire a  longer  residence  in  the  foreigner  before  admitting 
him  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  there  is  still  no  need  of 
bringing  Catholicity  into  the  discussion.  Catholics  did  not 
make  the  present  naturalization  laws,  and  are  no  more  in- 
terested in  sustaining  them  than  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
The  country  passed  them,  and  if  it  sees  proper  to  alter 
them,  it  can  do  so.  Catholics  as  citizens  may  or  may  not 
oppose  it ;  but  unless  they  are  to  be  altered  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Catholic  immigrants  alone,  they  will  take  no  part 
in  the  discussion  as  Catholica  They  will  enter  the  lists  as 
Catholics  only  in  case  there  is  an  attempt  at  exclusive 
legislation,  either  in  form  or  in  fact,  against  them ;  and  if 
they  do  so,  then  the  party  advocating  it,  not  they,  will  be 
accountable  for  bringing  Catholicity  into  the  field  of 
politics. 

But  we  are  told  that,  though  Catholics  are  not  opposed 
precisely  on  account  of  their  religion,  yet  the  movement  is 
against  them  because  by  their  religion  they  render  themselves 
foreignei-8.  But  this  is  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  dif* 
ference.  If  we  are  foreigners  by  virtue  of  our  religion, 
and  it  is  only  because  we  are  Catholics  that  we  are  op- 
posed as  foreigners,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  we  are  not 
opposed  on  account  of  our  religion,  for  it  is  precisely  on 
that  account  and  no  other  that  we  are  opposed.  The  pre- 
tence is  not  true.  We  are  ourselves  Catnolic,  unworthy  of 
the  name  if  you  will,  yet  Catholic  we  are,  and  as  much  so 
as  any  man  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  we  are  American, 
and  nave  proved  it,  as  all  must  confess,  in  our  articles  on 
7%e  Native  Americana  and  Know-nothin^B.  In  them  we 
have  proved  that  we  are  American  in  feeling  and  afEectiou, 
and  prepared  to  risk  all  our  worldly  interest  in  defending 
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trae  Americanism  against  every  species  of  foreignism.  Did 
we  not  call  down  upon  our  heads  the  wrath  of  every  foreign 
organ  in  the  country,  and  receive  some  severe  rebukes  from 
a  considerable  number  of  our  foreign-born  Catholic  breth- 
ren  ?  Since  the  storm  that  was  excited  against  iis  last  year, 
let  no  one  dare  accuse  us  of  not  being  an  American.  We 
love  our  country,  and  no  man  in  the  JS!now-nothing  ranks 
has  dared  as  much  or  made  as  heavy  sacrifices  for  it  as  we 
have,  whether  wisely  and  needfully  or  not.  We  can  show 
as  long  a  line  of  American  ancestry  as  any  man  in  Kew 
England.  We  are  American  by  descent,  by  birth,  by  resi- 
dence, by  education,  by  habits  and  manners,  by  sentiments 
and  affections,  and  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  We  are 
American  in  every  sense  in  which  any  man  can  be  an  Amer- 
ican. Do  you  mean,  then,  to  tell  us  that,  in  becoming  a 
Catholic,  we  have  forfeited  or  renounced  our  Americanism  ? 
We  deny  it.  Bv  the  American  constitution  and  law  we  are 
as  free  to  be  a  Catholic  as  you  are  to  be  a  Methodist  or  a 
Baptist.  There  is  no  law  m  the  country,  no  lex  soripta  or 
lewn^on.scripta^thsit  makes  it  obligatory  on  an  American 
citizen  to  be  a  nen-Catholic,  or  that  declares  becoming  a 
Catholic  a  forfeiture  or  a  renunciation  of  citizenship.  Do 
not,  then,  undertake  to  obfuscate  the  popular  mina  on  the 
subject.  *  Say  out  openly  that  you  intena  to  proscribe  the 
Catnolic  religion,  to  place  it  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and 
establish  non-Catholicity  as  the  legal  religion  of  the  country. 
Say  out  to  the  world  that  the  profession  of  Catholicity 
in  America  is  hereafter  to  be  forbidden  under  pain  of  losing 
the  riglits  of  American  citizenship  and  American  nationaC 
ity.  But  then  boast  no  more  of  equal  rights,  talk  no  more 
of  founding  your  government  on  the  rights  of  man,  or 
of  religious  liberty. 

But  ^'  you  are  rapists,  and  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  are  subjects  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  American  citizens."  Know-nothings,  indeed  you 
are,  if  you  believe  that.  Where  have  j'ou  lived  that  yon 
have  not  learned  to  reject  this  silly  pretence,  got  up  by 
England  in  those  days  when  she  wished  to  persecute  Cath- 
olics without  incurring  the  odium  of  persecution  ?  England 
persecuted  Catholics  for  years,  massacred  them,  hung  tnem, 
exiled  or  imprisoned  them,  fined  them,  or  confiscated  their 
goods,  solely,  as  everybody  knows,  because  they  were  Cath- 
olics ;  yet,  as  she  pretended,  not  on  account  of  religion,  but 
of  politics, — because,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
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pope,  tliej  coald  not  be  loyal  subjects  to  the  British  crown. 
It  was  a  vain  pretext  in  England,  bnt  it  had  a  certain  plau- 
sibility there  tnat  it  has  not  and  cannot  have  here.  Oatnolic 
England  had  a  two^fold  relation  to  thepope,  that  of  a  Cath- 
olic people  and  that  of  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The  pope 
was  not  only  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church  in  England, 
as  elsewhere,  but  he  was  also  the  feudal  sovereign  of  the 
English  state,  lord  paramount  in  the  temporal  order;  and 
when  the  crown  be^me  Protestant,  it  reverted  to  the  Holy 
See  as  a  forfeited  or  lapsed  fief.  It  is  true,  the  suzerainty 
was  not  always  acknowledged ;  it  is  true,  that  after  the  rei- 
ormation  no  claim  to  it  was  made  by  the  pope  ;  but  it  was 
easy  for  English  statesmen  to  confound  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  papal  rights  dependent  on  the  feudal  relations 
of  Englana  to  the  Holy  See,  and  his  rights  as  simply 
spiritn^  chief  of  the  church.  But  here  no  such  relations 
have  ever  existed.  This  country  has  never  been  a  fief  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  pope  has  no  feudal  claims  over  it. 
His  authority  over  Catholics  in  this  country  is  simply  his 
authority  as  spiritual  head  of  the  church, — an  authority  in 
an  order  above  the  state,  and  distinct  from  it.  Obedience 
to  it,  therefore,  can  never  conflict  with  any  obedience  due 
to  the  state. 

The  new  party  professes  to  be  American,  and  the  whole 
of  its  argumentation  to  prove  that  Catholics  cannot  be 
Americans  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Americanism 
consists  essentially  in  holding  American  principles.  Now 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  our  Ameri- 
can system  will  find  that  one  of  its  characteristic  features 
is  the  disclaiming  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  all  authority  in 
the  spiritual  order,  or  the  recognition  of  the  perfect  freedom 
and  independence  of  religion.  The  state  here  does  not 
tolerate  all  religions,  for  the  power  to  tolerate  implies  the 
power  to 'Suppress;  but  it  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of  all 
religions.  Tnose  rights  are  not  grants  from  the  state,  they 
are  recognized  by  it  as  independent  of  it,  and  sacred  to  it. 
It  does  not  confer  them,  it  respects  and  protects  them.  In 
acknowledging  the  equal  rights  of  all  religions,  the  Ameri- 
can system  acknowledges  that  the  state  has  no  authority  in 
spirituals,  and  therefore  in  religions  matters  has  no  claim  to 
the  obedience  or  allegiance  of  any  of  its  subjects  or  citizens. 
Hence,  as  the  pope  has  only  authority  over  Catholics  in  the 
spiritual  order,  no  obedience  he  can  exact  of  them,  or  which 
tney  owe  him,  can  ever  confiict  with  any  obedience  which 
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the  state  with  as  even  claims  as  its  due.  The  party,  then^ 
in  pretending  that  the  obedience  we  owe  as  Catholics  to 
the  spiritual  chief  of  the  church  is  incompatible  with  our 
duty  as  American  citizens  to  the  state,  not  only  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  religious  liberty,  but  they  make  war  on  Ameri- 
canism itself,  and  are  on  their  own  principles  an  anti- Amer- 
ican party. 

This  is  clear  enough  to  any  one  of  ordinary  capacity 
who  will  take  time  to  think,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  idle  declamation  and  false  assertions 
of  anti-popery  lecturers  and  journals.  A  friend  in  Baleigh, 
North  Carolina,  sends  us  the  following  slip  from  a  news- 
paper : — 

"If  the  pope  directed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  conntxy  to  orer- 
throw  the  constitution,  to  sell  the  nationality  of  the  country  as  a  sover- 
eign state,  and  annex  it  as  a  dependent  province  to  Napoleon  the  Little's 
crown,  they  would  be  bound  to  ol^y. — Br<non9on*»  Beti$w^  bff  authorUf 
if  the  ArMiMhiop  of  BoiUm,  MbM.*' 

We  suppose  there  are  people  in  the  country,  not  under 

fuardiansnip,  who  can  believe,  not  only  that  we  wrote  this, 
ut  that  sucn  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  church.  Now  we 
never  wrote  one  word  of  it,  nor  any  thing  from  which  it 
can  be  logically  inferred.  We  suppose  we  go  as  far  in  as- 
serting the  papal  power  as  any  Catholic  in  t&  world,  but  we 
hold  no  such  doctrine  as  is  nere  ascribed  to  us.  We  be- 
lieve the  pope  is  the  divinely  appointed  judge  of  the  law 
of  Gqd  for  all  Catholics,  but  not  the  temporal  ruler  of 
states.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  God,  and  is  one  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  under  that  law  had  a  perfect  right  te  es- 
tablish, and  therefore  the  pope  has  and  can  have  no  ri^ht 
to  command  its  overthrow.  It  is  idle  to  8t>ecnlate  wTiat 
Catholics  would  be  bound  to  do,  in  case  he  should  command 
it,  because  every  Catholic  knows  that  he  never  can  com- 
mand it.  As  for  annexing  our  country  to  the  crown  of  Na- 
poleon the  Little,  or  Napoleon  the  Big,  it  is  sufficient  to 
add,  that  "when  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks." 
The  papal  power  lies  in'  uie  spiritual  order,  and  if  he  can 
interfere  in  temporal  matters  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  re* 
spect  in  which  they  are  spiritual,  and  then  not  for  the  de- 
struction, but  for  the  protection,  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  nations. 

But  all  this  is  gratuitous.  The  power  we  recognize  in 
the  pope,  as  regards  us,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  simply  spirit- 
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nal,  and  whaterer  obedience  we  owe  him,  we  owe  to  him  as 
the  Bpiritna]  chief  of  a  spiritnal  society,  or,  in  one  word,  as 
the  vicai*  of  Jesns  Christ  Both  the  power  and  the  obedi- 
ence are  essential  to  our  religion  as  Catholics,  on  which  we 
can  allow  no  secnlar  anthority  or  political  party  to  interro- 
gate US.  Onr  religion,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  no  a£Eair  of  the 
state.  It  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  between  ns  and  God, 
and  to  him  alone  are  we  answerable  for  it.  If  we  break  the 
peace,  offend  contra  bonaa  mcres^  commit  crimes  against  the 
state,  or  fail  in  any  of  onr  civil  duties,  spare  ns  not,  bnt 
pnnish  ns  as  you  do  any  other  class  of  citizens.  We  ask  no 
special  exemption,  or  special  favor.  We  acknowledge  onr 
ooligation  to  demean  ourselves  as  ffood  citizens ;  we  hold 
ourselves  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  maintain  the  right  of 
the  state  to  punish  us  for  any  civil  offences  of  which  we 
may  be  guilty.  But  there  we  stop,  and  there  you  must 
stop,  xou  have  no  right  to  go  beyond,  for  that  we  con- 
duct ourselves  as  good  and  loyu  citizens  is  all  that  the  state 
or  society  has  a  right  to  exact  of  us.  All  beyond  is  of  the 
domain  of  conscience,  where  the  civil  power,  or  secular  so- 
ciety, has  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  right  to  penetrate. 
The  whole  question,  then,  narrows  itself  down  to  this,  are 
we,  holding  ourselves  as  other  citizens  amenable  to  the 
laws  for  all  civil  or  social  matters,  free,  in  this  country,  to 
be  Catholics,  or  are  we  not  ?  That  we  are  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  as  they  stand,  is  undeniable.  Are  we  to  re- 
main so  ?  If  not,  the  new  party  are  simply,  whatever  their 
pretensions  or  their  ciroumlocntions,  warnng  against  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  endeavoring  to  make  this  hitherto  land  of 
equal  rights  a  land  of  no-riglits  to  Catholics. 

Have  the  so-called  American  party  weighed  well  the 
principle  they  adopt?  The  same  principle  that  disfran- 
chises us  may  to-morrow  disfranchise.,  the  Unitarian,  the 
Universalist,  the  Quaker,  the  Congregationalist,  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  Episcopalian,  the  Baptist,  and  make  the  Meth- 
odist or  the  Mormon  religion  the  only  religion  that  can  be 
professed  by  an  American  citizen.  Once  begin  to  discrim- 
inate between  religions,  and  where  will  you  stop  I  Have 
the  Know-nothings  considered  the  gross  inconsistency  they 
are  guilty  of  in  calling  themselves  the  '^  American  party," 
whife  they  are  warring  against  American  principles,  and 
in  fact  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  system, 
that  of  leaving  all  religions  free  t  Have  they  considered — 
Protestants  as  they  are,  and  embodying  a  goodly  portion  of 
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Methodist  and  other  Protestant  ministers — what  an  admira- 
ble  commentary  they  are  furnishing  ns  on  the  claim  set  up 
by  Protestants  to  be  the  party  of  religions  liberty, — a  claim 
which  never  had  any  fonndation  but  the  vehemence  and 
impudence  with  which  it  was  asserted  ?  The  only  thin^ 
which  would  even  seem  to  give  a  little  plausibility  to  this 
claim  were  the  religious  liberty  recognized  by  our  American 

fovemment,  and  the  Catholic  relief  bill,  passed  by  the 
British  parliament  in  1829.  The  recent  ecclesiastical  titles 
bill  has  taken  away  the  credit  of  the  latter,  and  the  Know- 
nothing  movement  to  disfranchise  Catholics  must  of  course 
take  away  that  of  the  former.  Do  not  the  Know-nothings 
see  that  they  are  doing  precisely  the  thing  required  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  liberal  professions  of  Protestants,  and  to  con- 
firm all  that  we  have  ever  said  of  the  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting nature  of  Protestantism  ?  Where  is  Protestant  de- 
votion to  religious  liberty,  when  it  denies  the  freedom  of 
Catholicity,  denies  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic  conscience, 
and  enacts  that  the  American  who  becomes  a  Catholic  shall 
lose  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen. 

These  Know-nothings  —  we  speak  h^te  simply  as  an 
American  citizen — are  oringing  discredit  on  our  American 
institutions,  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  despots. 
The  American  boast  is  that  our  institutions  are  based  on 
natural  as  distinguished  from  historical  risht,  on  the  rights 
of  man  as  distinguished  from  the  rights  of  castes,  orders,  or 
classes,  and  that  they  recognize  and  guaranty  the  equal 
rights  of  all.  This  is  our  proud  boast  in  the  face  of  the 
despotisms,  aristocracies,  distinctions,  and  privile^s  of  the 
Ola  World.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
of  equal  rights,  we  have  recognized,  the  equality  of  all  relig- 
ions, the  equal  rights  of  all  (^nominations  before  the  state. 
It  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  positive  law,  nor  by  virtue  of  any 
recognition  of  our  religion  by  the  state,  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  free  in  this  country,  but  by  virtue  of  the  eaual  rights 
of  all  American  citizens,  coincident,  it  is  claimed,  with  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men.  The  state,  abstaining  from  legis- 
lating for  or  against  any  religion,  leaves  the  religion  of  its 
subjects,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  to  their  own  voluntary 
choice.  The  freedom  of  our  religion  does  not  rest  on  the 
action  of  the  state,  but  on  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  which 
it  asserts,  and  for  Americans  pledges  itself  to  protect.  Kow 
to  disfranchise  Catholics,  or  to  debar  Catholics  from  citizen- 
iship,  is  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  which  is 
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adopted  as  the  very  basis  of  onr  institntions,  and  violates 
the  essential  principle  of  American  democracy.  It  is  to 
recognize  in  one  class  of  men  rights  which  are  denied  to 
another,  and  to  create  of  non-Catholics  a  privileged  class,  a 
political  aristocracy.  We  commend  this  to  the  attention  of 
those  members  of  the  new  party  who  claim  to  be  Demo- 
crats. What  they  are  doing  will  not  do  to  tell  in  aristo- 
cratic England,  imperial  France,  or  despotic  Bnssia.  It  will 
not  do,  in  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  onr  republic  in  Europe, 
seeking  everv  opportunity  to  bring  our  institutions  into 
disrepute  and  to  cover  tlie  American  character  with  odi- 
um or  contempt,  for  the  party  to  war  against  equal  rights, 
and  still  call  itself  ^^  the  American  party."  The  Philistines 
would  rejoice,  and  the  daughters  oi  the  uncircumcised  tri- 
umph. 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  party  as  a  party  op- 

Cd  to  Catholicity,  and  proposing  to  exclude  Catholics 
I  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  As  such  it  is  unde- 
niably anti-American,  and  hostile  to  both  civil  and  relig^ 
ious  liberty.  Not  precisely  the  same  is  to  be  said  against  it, 
regarding  it  simply  as  a  party  opposed  to  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners.  The  nation  is  undoubtedly  competent  to  say 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  admit  foreigners  into  the  bosom 
of  its  civil  and  political  society ;  and  if  it  determines  to  ad- 
mit them,  it  belongs  to  it  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on 
which  it  will  do  it.  So  much  is  unquestionable.  But  it  is 
bound  to  keep  good  faith  with  all  men,  and  it  has  no  right 
to  deprive  any  already  naturalized  of  their  equal  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  no  right  to  alter  its  naturalization  Taws  so 
as  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  those  who  have  already 
come  here,  intending  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  to  become 
naturalized.  With  these  restrictions  the  country  has  cer- 
tainly the  abstract  right*  to  modify  or  repeal  its  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  general  feeling  in 
the  country  that  it  ought  to  do  so.  We  enter  here  into  no 
discussion  of  the  subject,  for  we  have  heretofore  given 
our  views  of  it  at  length,  and  it  does  not  specially  interest 

• 
*  We  be^  our  readers  to  obeerye  that  we  say  tight,  not  duty,  for  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  we  have  encountered  a  number  of  persons  who  think 
that  to  say  one  has  the  right  to  do  a  thing  is  llie  same  as  to  assert  that  it 
la  his  dutv  to  do  it  A  man  is  not  always  bound  to  do  what  he  has  a 
right  to  do.  He  has  the  right  to  redress  a  wrong  done  him  by  a  feUow- 
man,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so,  and  has  the  right,  if  he  sees  proper^ 
to  for^ve  hiuL 
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118  08  Catholics.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  Catholic  question.  It 
affects  us  as  an  American  citizen,  as  it  does  all  other  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  not  as  a  Catholic,  or,  if  so,  only  accidental- 
ly and  temporally. 

But  we  must  say,  and  nobody  will  suspect  us  of  undue 
foreign  sympathies,  that  this  outcry  against  foreignera  is  a 
little  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  justinable.  It  has  been  from 
the  beginning  the  policy  of  this  country  to  invite  immigra- 
tion from  abroad.  One  of  the  tilings  set  forth  by  the  con- 
gress of  1776,  in  justification  of  tne  declaration  of  inde- 
Sendence,  was,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  '^  en- 
eavored  to  preyent  the  population  of  these  states,  for  that 
purpose  obstruding  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners^ refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither,  and  raismg  tne  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of 
lands.'^  The  laws  have  been  so  framed  as  to  attract  foreign 
settlers.  Our  foreign  population  may  tell  us  with  truth, 
that,  if  they  have  come  nere,  it  has  been  on  our  invita- 
tion, and  if  they  have  had  facilities  for  speedily  becoming 
naturalized,  these  facilities  have  been  granted  oy  us  as  in- 
ducements to  bring  them  hither.  If  they  have  come  in 
larger  numbers  than  we  expected,  or  even  of  a  different 
class  from  what  wo  desired,  we  must  not  blame  them,  for 
our  invitation  was  to  all,  and  without  specification  of  class. 
If  the  laws  have  been  too  easy,  and  their  administration  too 
lax,  we  must  remember  that  we,  not  the  foreigners,  have 
enacted  and  administered  them.  If  the  foreigners  have  not 
always  conducted  themselves  to  suit  us,  we  nave  no  right 
to  complain,  for  it  was  one  of  the  risks  we  ran.  The  promise 
on  our  part  was  to  admit  them,  with  a  single  exception,  on 
a  footing  of  pei*fect  equality  with  natural-bom  citizens. 
When  once  naturalized,  their  rights  are  equal,  and  they  are 
no  more  bound  to  consult  our  tastes,  habits,  sentiments,  or 
pleasure,  than  we  are  bound  to  consult  theirs.  Whether 
under  this  head  they  have  always  been  prudent,  is  a  question 
on  which  our  views  are  well  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
being  our  equals,  they  owed  no  more  to  us  than  we  owed  to 
them.  It  is  wrong  now  to  blame  them  for  doing  what  we 
have  expressly  encouraged  them  to  do.  and  given  them  the 
right  to  do.  Having  attracted  them  hither  by  the  advan- 
tages we  offered  them,'  and  placed  them  on  a  legal  footing 
of  equality  with  natural-born  citizens,  we  have  no  right 
now  to  blame  them  for  coming,  to  endeavor  to  treat  them 
as  inferiors,  or  to  complain  of  them  for  doing  what  we 
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claim  for  otirBelves  the  liberty  of  doing.  We  are  in  fact  nn- 
just  to  them.  The  whol»  movement  a^rainst  them,  though 
not  unnatural,  lacks  justice  to  them  and  is  dishonorable  to 
us.  Whatever  is  lawful  for  us  is  lawful  for  them,  and  we 
turn  the  equal  rights  we  accord  them  into  a  bitter  mockery, 
if  we  practically  deny  it. 

That  foreign-bom  citizens,  coming  from  the  same  coun- 
try, would  naturally  associate  together,  and  form  a  foreign 
party, — an  Iiish  party,  a  French  party,  or  a  German  party, 
and  vote  as  such  in  our  elections,  was  to  be  expectea,  and 
must  have  been  foreseen.  It  was  one  of  the  risks  we  ran, 
and  one  of  the  disadvantages  that  it  must  have  been  decided 
to  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  we  hoped  to 
reap  from  the  migration  hither.  Men  are  drawn  together 
by  their  sympathies,  and  settlers  from  the  same  country 
have  naturally  more  sympathy  with  one  another  than  they 
have  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  country  in  which  they 
are  settled.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  that  dannishness 
which  we  complain  of  in  our  foreign-bom  citizens.  Ameri- 
cans naturalized  in  Great  Britain,  m  France,  or  in  Germany 
would  be  equally  clannish.  That  these  foreign  settlers 
should  retain  a  lively  affection  for  the  land  of  meir  birth, 
and  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs,  long  after  having  be- 
come naturalized,  is  in  the  natural  course  of  tilings.  How 
long  did  the  English  colonists  regard  the  mother  country  as 
their  home,  and  speak  of  going  to  England  as  of  going 
home  I  It  required  all  the  provocations  wnich  led  to  the  war 
of  independence,  and  all  the  sufferings,  passions,  and  ca- 
lamities of  that  war,  to  wean  our  affections  from  the  mother 
country,  and  make  us  feel  towards  her  as  towards  a  foreign 
nation.  Indeed,  we  hardlv  feel  so  even  yet.  When  we 
meet  an  Englishman,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  meet  a  for- 
eigner, and  when  we  set  foot  in  England,  and  hear  the 
familiar  sounds  of  our  own  mother  tongue,  we  can  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  still  at  home,  in  the  bosom 
of  our  own  kindred  and  friends.  How  much  stronger  must 
be  the  sympathy  that  binds  together  settlers  from  the  same 
country  in  a  foreign  land.  The  emigrant  has  left  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  broken  up  old  associations,  and  left  behind 
him  the  scenes  dearest  to  his  heart  He  finds  himself  in  a 
strange  land.  A  strange  skv  bends  over  him,  an  unfamiliar 
sun  shines  upon  him,  and  unfamiliar  stars  look  down 
upon  him.  Strange  scenes,  strange  faces,  meet  his  glance ; 
strange  sounds  grate  on  his  ear ;  and  all  conspires  to  mue  him 
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feel  that  he  is  a  stranger.  The  lower  the  class  from  which 
he  comes,  and  the  less  literary  or  scientific  cnltnro  he  has 
received,  and  the  fewer  resources  he  has  in  himself,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  feel  his  distance  from  home,  and  his 
loneliness.  Tliink  it  not  strange,  then,  that  his  heart  gnshes 
up  into  his  throat  and  eyes,  when  he  meets  an  old  country- 
man, who  speaks  in  the  old,  familiar  tones,  and  talks  to  him 
of  that  dear  old  fatherland,  all  the  dearer  for  his  absence 
and  distance  from  it.  Here  is  reason  enough  for  the  dis- 
position of  foreign  settlers  from  the  same  country  to  con- 
gregate together,  and  form  a  foreign  party.  All  this  is  nat- 
ural^ and  must  have  been  taken  into  the  account,  when  the 
naturalization  laws  were  framed.  We  may  well  complain 
of  naturalized  citizens,  if  they  set  at  work  deliberately  to 
form  such  a  party,  or  labor  to  keep  alive  their  foreignism, 
or  try  to  prevent  the  foreign  from  coalescing  with  the 
native  population  ;  but  we  must  not  blame  them  for  what 
grows  naturally  out  of  their  position,  and  what  in  itself  is 
onhr  creditable  to  their  hearts. 

Indeed,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that,  if  the  immigrants 
sometimes  trv  us,  we  also  sometimes  try  them.  They  do 
not  find  all  their  expectations  realized  ;  and  the  hard&ips 
they  must  endure  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
are  such  as  brave  spirits  might  recoil  from  without  disgrace. 
I^t  any  one  look  at  the  poor 'emigrants  as  landed  on  our 
wharves,  crowded  into  tne  wretched  emigrant  cars,  and 
hurried  away  as  so  manv  cattle  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, with  not  a  sympathizing  look,  not  a  kind  tone  to  greet 
them,  unless  they  are  so  happy  as  to  meet  a  countryman, 
and  who,  if  he  has  been  here  long,  is  so  chatiged  that  th^y 
can  hardly  own  him,  and  he  will  not  envy  them  the  few  ad- 
vantages we  give  them.  When  we  have  seen  in  a  western 
town  a  poor  woman  from  Ireland  or  Germanv,  with  one  or 
two  children  nestling  around  her,  sitting  on  tne  wharf  or  in 
the  station-house,  waiting  for  a  steamboat  or  car  to  oarrv 
her  further  on,  and  think  with  what  flushed  hopes  she  leit 
the  old  countrv,  and  how  wearied,  disappointed,  and  deso- 
late she  now  feels,  we  wondeyr  how  her  strength  can  hold 
out,  or  her  reason  maintain  its  throne.  The  needlessness, 
cruelty,  and  contempt  with  which  the  poor  creatures  are 
treated  makes  our  blood  boil  with  indignation  at  our  own 
countrymen.  No  one  seems  to  think  that  they  have  human 
feelings,  or  that  life  is  precious  to  them.  It  was  our  lot 
recently  to  be  on  a  tram  of  cars  which  came  in  collision 
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with  a  gravel  train,  and  caused,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
destruction  of  human  life  that  nas  been  caused  by  a  col- 
lision on  any  railroad.  The  greater  part  of  the  persons 
killed  and  wounded   were  second-class  passengers.     The 

gipers  in  giving  an  account  of  them  called  them  emigrants. 
ersons  who  chanced  to  inquire  of  us  concerning  the  par- 
ticulars, to  our  statement  of  the  horrors  of  the  scene  and 
the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  uniformly  added, 
^'  But  they  were  emigrants,"  in  a  tone  and  manner  that 
seemed  to  say,  '^  It  is  no  matter,  we  need  n't  care  for  them." 
This  feeling,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  almost  universal  among 
our  countrymen,  and  we  confess  ourselves  shocked  at  this 
culpable  indifference.  Theye  poor  emigrants  had  fathers 
and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  as  well  as  we,  and  as 
warm  hearts  in  their  own  country  loved  them  as  loved  us, 
and  as  dear  friends  were  grieved  at  their  death  as  will  be  at 
ours.  Life  was  as  much  to  them  as  to  us,  and  as  tender  ties 
were  broken  by  their  sudden  death, — we  might,  in  the  case 
to  which  we  refer,  almost  say  miN^der, — as  would  be  by  the 
death  of  those  who  look  upon  them  with  sucii  extreme  in- 
difference. A  man  is  run  over.  *'  O,  it  is  only  an  Irish- 
man." A  man  has  fallen  from  a  house  and  broken  his  back. 
He  is  a  foreigner,  and  we  ^'  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day." 
!Need  we  be  surprised  if  the  immigrants  do  not  fall  in  love 
with  us, — ^if  they  do  not  readily  fraternize  with  us  ?  Love 
begets  love,  but  hatred  or  contempt,  cruelty  or  indifference, 
does  not.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  good  temper  and  forgiving 
disposition  of  the  poorer  class  of  immigrants,  that  they 
are  not  more  bitter  towards  us,  and  that  they  are,  after  all, 
disposed  to  become  Americans.  That  the  foreign  immi- 
grants are  faultless  we  do  not  pretend,  and  our  readers  know 
that  we  have  snared  thenii  no  more  than  we  spare  our  own 
countrymen.  They  have  done,  no  doubt,  manv  unwise 
things,  many  imprudent  things,  and  some  of  them  nave  done 
many  wrong  things ;  but  justice  compels  us  to  say,  that  their 
account  against  us  more  than  offsets  ours  against  them,  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  policy  of  the  naturalization 
laws  as  they  stand,  we  have  much  to  reproach  ourselves  with 
in  our  manner  of  treating  them,  and  have  no  right  to  raise 
an  outcry  against  them  as  a  body,  or  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  foreign-bom. 

It  will  not  do,  moreover,  to  forget  that  immigration  has 
served  to  enrich  the  country,  and  to  enable  us  to  develop 
its  resources.    We  are  not  disposed  to  concede  that  we  owe 
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all  to  foreign  immigrants,  or  to  acknowledge  that  all  the 
^nius,  talent,  skill,  and  bravery  of  the  country  have  been 
imported  from  abroad.  Some  foolish  scribblers  and  babblers 
Iiave  vented  in  this  respect  a  good  deal  of  irritating  non- 
sense, which  has  provoked  no  small  portion  of  the  hostility 
now  raging  against  foreigners  as  such.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  wise  enoneh  or  meek  enough  to  be  told  that 
they  are  simply  nobodieB,  without  showing  a  little  resent- 
ment But  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  oxiffit  not  to  be  dis- 
f^uised,  that  we  owe  much  to  the  skill,  the  industry,  and  the 
abor  of  the  foreign-bom  population.  They  have  added 
probably  six  millions  to  our  population,  ana  we  dare  not 
say  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  wealth. 
Without  them  we  could  not  have  become  the  great  manu- 
facturingpeople  we  are,  dug  our  canals,  or  built  our  rail- 
roada  Without  them  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor  and 
to  fill  the  vacuum  left  bv  internal  emigration,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  pernpps  Illinois,  to  say  nothing  of 
Texas  and  California,  now  great  and  flourishing  states,  would 
have  remained  unsettled,  mere  hunting-grounds  for  the  na- 
tive Indians.  These  things  must  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  deciding  whether  our  naturalization  policy  is  to  be  changed 
or  not. 

Many  of  the  immigrant  population  are  poor,  but  poverty 
is  not  a  crime,  and  without  a  similar  population  who  would 
be  our  servants,  our  domestics,  our  porters,  our  carriers,  our 
scavengers  ?  Who  would  do  our  dirtv  or  disagreeable  work  ? 
If  you  have  not  a  foreign  population  to  do  it,  you  must 
have  a  native  population.  They  who  work  at  the  base  of 
society  always  are  and  must  be  poor,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  necessary  than  they  who  work  at  the  summit,  and  are 
no  more  to  be  despised.  Americans  may  make  good  mas- 
ters, but  they  make  bad  servants,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
supply  of  servants  sent  us  by  Ireland  and  Germany,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  negro  slavery,  and  there  would 
not  be  a  free  state  in  the  Union.  ^'  But  the  foreigners  in- 
troduce vice  and  crime  amongst  us."  That  all  foreigners 
are  not  saints,  we  readily  agree,  that  there  is  a  rapid  growth 
of  vice  and  crime  in  the  country,  we  concede  ;  but  it  must 
also  be  conceded  that  the  natives  are  not  all  immaculate. 
Swartwout,  Schuyler,  Crane,  Gardiner,  and  some  others  we 
could  name,  we  believe  were  to  '^  the  manner  bom."  If 
we  exclude  the  criminals  who  fled  here  as  such,  or  were 
sent  here  by  their  respective  governments,  making  of  our 
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country  a  penal  colony,  the  foreign-born  population,  taking 
into  ■  consideration  their  position,  the  trials  they  have,  the 
sorrows  which  afflict  them,  the  disappointments  and  regretB 
which  sadden  them,  and  the  pecnliar  temptations  which  as- 
sail  them,  are  really  less  vicious  and  criminal  than  the  native 
population,  and  by  far  the  most  moral  class  in  the  country. 
The  only  reason  why  an  impression  to  the  contrary  is  enter- 
tained is  that  their  vices  are  not  precisely  ours,  and  being 
different,  they  strike  our  attention  more  forcibly  than  those 
of  our  own  countrymen.  An  impartial  observer,  consider- 
ing the  immigrants  when  they  arrive,  and  comparing  them 
with  our  own  countrymen,  and  with  what  a  large  mass  of 
them  become  after  several  years  of  residence  here,  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  populations  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  have  emigrated  are  far  more  moral  than  the 
American,  have  a  higher  moral  standard,  and  act  from 
deeper  and  more  abiding  moral  principles.  Yet  we  deny 
not  that  diere  are  in  the  later  immigration,  especially  since 
the  revolutions  of  1848,  elements  that  bode  no  ^ood  to  the 
country,  for  they  are  elements  of  which  we  had  m  our  own 
national  character  too  much. 

Thus  far  we  have  thought  proper  to  consider  the  party 
as  an  American  party  opposed  to  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners. It  may  be  that  our  naturalization  laws  are  too 
liberal,  and  need  amending ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  for- 
eigners, and  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  running 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  There  is  no  cause  for  wrath  or 
bitterness  against  foreigners,  and  if  we  allow  passion  to  rage, 
and  undertake  to  legislate  against  them  under  its  influence, 
we  shall  certainly  be  guilty  of  injustice.  We  have  long 
foreseen  the  crisis  that  was  coming,  and  have  done  what  we 
could  to  soften  it ;  now  that  it  has  come,  we  entreat  our 
countrymen  to  be  calm  and  dignified,  cool  and  deliberate, 
just  and  honorable,  as  becomes  a  great  {>eoplo.. 

Looking  at  the  party  from  another  point  of  view,  we  con- 
fess that,  even  if  its  objects  were  legitimate  and  such  as  we 
approved,  we  could  not  as  an  American  republican  or  as  an 
honest  man  give  it  our  support  It  is  a  secret  political  so- 
ciety, and  as  such  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  American  re- 
publicanism, which  demands  open  avowals  and  free  public 
discussions.  It  is  hostile  to  individual  freedom,  for  it  de- 
mands absolute  obedience  on  the  part  of  its  members  to  their 
chiefs,  who  are  more  despotic  in  their  sphera  than  any 
crowned  head  in  Europe.     It  works  in  the  dark,  like  tlie 
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secret  council  of  Yenice,  and  is  restrained  by  none  of  the 
checks  of  publicity.  It  is  immoral,  because  in  its  yerj  oath 
it  makes  falsehood  obligatory  on  every  one  of  its  members. 
Wlience  comes  the  name  of  the  party,  Know-nothings  1  It 
comes  from  the  answer,  I  know  notning,  which  one  swears 
to  giye  to  every  question  put  to  him  concerning  the  order. 
The  member  swears  to  lie,  binds  himself  to  falsehood  upon 
falsehood.  Now,  the  very  initiation  must  vitiate  tiie  moral 
purity  of  the  member,  and  tend  to  destroy  what  little  of 
moral  principle  we  have  remaining  in  the  community.  It 
takes  a  dishonorable  advantage  of  its  opponents.  It  knows 
who  they  are,  and  what  are  their  purposes,  but  meanly 
skulks  behind  the  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy,  and  refuses 
to  avow  its  purposes,  or  let  it  be  known  who  are  its  membera 
These  and  a  hundred  other  similar  objections  should  induce 
honest  and  sober  men  to  reflect  on  its  character  and  tendency, 
and,  if  they  have  entered  it  without  consideration,  to  witn* 
draw  from  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  There  are  no  legiti- 
mate political  objects  in  this  country,  where  the  people  are 
supreme,  that  require  a  secret,  subterranean  organization,  or 
that  cannot  be  obtained  openly,  in  a  straightforward  and 
manly  way. 

As  to  ourselves  as  Catholics,  we  have  to  meet  the  move- 
ment as  well  as  we  can.  If  reason  and  justice  were  likely 
to  avail  any  thing,  there  would  be  no  ground  of  apprehen* 
sion.  How  powerful  is  the  organization,  what  are  its  real 
purposes,  or  what  are  its  chances  of  retaining  the  ground  it 
gains,  we  cannot  say.  That  its  purposes  are  hostile  to  Cath- 
olics, especially  Irish  Catholics,  we  cannot  doubt ;  whether 
it  will  ^ect  any  thing  serious  against  them  is  not  so  certain. 
However  this  may  be,  as  Catholics  we  recognize  no  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  nation  amongst  us,  and  we  are  and  will  be 
one  body,  and  share  together  whatever  may  be  intended 
against  any  portion  of  us.  There  will  be  here  no  division 
amongst  us,  and  as  fares  the  foreign-bom  Catholic,  so  must 
and  will  fare  the  native-bom.  The  lot  of  the  one  is  the  lot 
of  the  other,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  we  trust  there  will  be 
no  desertion  of  one  another,  and  the  blow  stmck  at  any 
member  of  the  Catholic  body  as  a  Catholic  will  be  felt  by 
the  whole  body  and  by  every  member.  What  we  had  to 
say  of  foreignism  we  said  when  it  seemed  not  too  late  to 
produce  some  efPect ;  but  the  movement  has  gone  on,  and 
we  have  as  little  wish  as  power  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  lot  of  our  brethren,  whether  native-bora  or  foreign-born. 
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We  are  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  and  none  of  ns  will  leave 
it  We  must  all  stand  by  one  anotner,  and  abare  each  other's 
weal  or  woe. 

Yet  have  we  no  cause  to  fear.  The  enemy  can  go  no 
farther  than  permitted,  and  cannot  so  much  as  touch  a  hair 
of  our  heads  without  the  permission  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
Persecution  there  may  be,  chastisement  there  may  be,  but 
we  have  no  fears  that  the  church  will  be  uprooted  here. 
We  have  no  belief  that  God  has  wholly  abanaoned  this  na- 
tion. Indeed,  we  see  in  these  hostile  movements  against  us 
signs  of  encouragement.  Let  us  be  prudent,  and  give  no 
occasion  to  the  enemy,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  harm  us. 
His  power  will  be  broken  after  a  brief  while,  and  a  bright 
day  will  dawn  for  Catholicity  in  this  New  World. 

A.RTICLK  m. 

At  tlie  late  meeting  of  the  dele^tes  of  the  Know-noth- 
ing *pai*ty  in  their  national  council  in  Philadelphia,  there 
occurred  an  apparent  split  in  the  secret  order  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  As  the  order  agrees  to  play  the  game  of 
bein,^  pro-slavery  at  the  South  and  anti-slavery  at  the  Korth, 
we  feel  less  decided  as  to  its  failure  as  a  political  party  in 
the  country.  We  look  upon  the  protest  and  apparent  sep- 
aration of  the  northern  Know-nothings  as  a  mere  riMej 
designed  solely  to  secure  sectional  votes.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  real  division  in  the  order,  or  that 
there  has  been  any  real  modification  of  its  principles,  and 
perhaps  it  has  never  been  more  formidable  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

Massachusetts  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  the 
South  by  her  Know-nothing  legislation,  especially  on  the 
slavery  question,  that  it  was  idle  for  the  party  to  go  into  the 
canvass  m  any  southern  or  southwestern  state  without  having 
ostensibly  disowned  all  fellowship  with  her.  The  coimcu 
felt  it  necessary,  to  enable  the  party  to  assume  a  national 
character  in  some  states  and  a  sectional  character  in  others. 
Hence  we  regard  the  protest  and  withdrawal  of  the  north- 
em  members  as  mutually  concerted,  and  done  to  enable  the 
order  to  have  some  chance  of  securing  the  votes  of  the  south- 
em  and  national  Whigs.  But  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
real  breach  between  the  two  sections  of  the  organization. 
The  northern  anti-Nebraska  Kjiow-nothings  and  the  south- 
ern and  western  Nebraska  Know-nothings  stand,  we  have 
no  doubt,  equally  well  in  the  order ;  and  if  the  order  puts 
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up  a  national  ticket,  both  will  be  fonnd  voting  in  loving 
harmony  for  the  aame  candidates,  whether  those  candidate 
are  Nebraska  or  anti-Nebraska.  We  therefore  believe  our 
Massachusetts  Enow-nothings  are  in  as  good  standing  in 
the  order  as  any  others.  Of  course,  this  is  only  an  opinion  ; 
but  we  think  the  public  will  by  no  means  find  it  an  idle 
opinion. 

The  Enow-nothing  party  originated  we  know  not  when, 
where,  or  by  whom,  but  we  hav^  little  doubt  that  its  or- 

Sanization  has  been  favored  and  supported  principally  by 
lat  section  of  the  Whig  party,  wno,  after  their  terrible 
defeat  in  the  election  of  General  Pierce,  despaired  of  ever 
attaining  again  to  power  under  their  own  name  and  organi- 
zation. The  Democratic  party  was  so  strong  at  the  moment 
of  the  election,  that  its  division  or  the  disaffection  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  members,  when  the  distribution  of  offices 
came,  might  bo  reasonably  expected.  The  master-stroke  of 
policy,  then,  would  be  to  seize  upon  an  organization  t}iat 
would  secure  the  support  of  the  main  body  of  the  defeated 
Whigs  and  free-soilers,  and  attract  the  cooperation  of  dis- 
affected Democrats.  Out  of  these  three  elements  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  hope  for  tlie  forming  of  a  party 
strong  enough  to  elect  the  next  pi*esident.  Such  was  the 
calculation.  Fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  conspirators. 
The  disaffection  in  the  Democratic  ranks  was  even  greater 
in  several  leading  states  than  could  have  reasonably  been 
counted  on,  and  tlie  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the 
repeal  of  that  absurdity  called  "the  Missouri  compromise,'' 
came  most  opportunelv  to.infuse  new  life  and  energy  into 
the  free-soil  party,  and  to  draw  into  a  sympathy  witTi  them 
a  large  number  of  northern  Wliigs  who  had  hitherto  stood 
up  manfully  in  support  of  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
With  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  individual  Whigs 
we  have  of  late  years  had  many  svmpathies ;  but  we  have 
never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Whigs  in  their  party 
action.  They  have  since  assuming  the  name  of  Whta^  in 
1832,  seldom  had  any  firm  and  fixed  principles  by  wnich 
they  seemed  prepared  to  stand  or  to  fall.  They  have  es- 
pecially since  1838,  as  a  party,  seemed  too  fond  of  making 
up  false  issues,  and  availing  themselves  of  every  temporary 
and  local  excitement,  and  every  temporary  and  local  fanat- 
icism, that  promised  to  &:i^e  them  a  temporary  and  local 
accession  of  numbers.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  in  their 
natural  sympathy  with  these  excitements  and  fanaticismSi 
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but  in  the  fact  of  their  weakness  as  a  national  party. 
There  is  no  use  in  denying  or  seeking  to  disguise  the  fact, 
that  the  Democratic  party  represents  the  national  senti- 
ment, and  is,  whenever  that  sentiment  can  fully  express 
itself,  the  dominant  party  of  the  Union.  It  can  never  be 
defeated,  save  in  certain  localities,  when  the  issue  is  fairl^y^ 
made  up,  and  the  people  come  to  a  direct  vote  between  it 
and  its  opponents.  xt  is  the  only  party,  when  in  place, 
strong  enough  to  propose  and  carry  its  measures.  Twice 
since  1840  the  Whigs  have  been  in  place,  and  in  neither 
case  have  they  been  able  to  carr^  out  their  avowed  policy  ; 
but  in  both  tney  have  been  obuged  to  abandon  their  dis- 
tinctive measures,  and  to  adopt  a  policy,  in  the  main, 
acceptable  to  their  Democratic  opponents.  Hence  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Whigs  on  a  distinctive  policy  of  their  own, 
or  by  a  firm  and  manly  reliance  on  their  own  strength,  is, 
whether  desirable  or  not,  out  of  the  question,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  opposition,  or  resort  to  stratagem,  to 
avail  themselves  of  collateral  issues  and  temporary  expe- 
dients. 

Now  this  Know-nothing  order,  whether  it  was  conceived 
and  brought  forth  by  Whiffs  as  such  or  not^ — and  for  our 
part  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was, — seemed  admirably 
adapted  to  their  purpose ;  and  when  its  managers  proposed 
it  to  the  Whig  memoers  of  the  last  congress,  all  but  two  or 
three  of  them,  if  our  information  be  correct,  agreed  to 
adopt  it  It  professed  to  be  wholly  independent  ol  all  ex- 
isting party  organizations,  and  therefore  it  appealed  directly 
to  the  members  of  those  party  organizations  which  it  was 
felt  were  effete,  or  too  feeole  to  attain  to  power  in  their  own 
name,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  old  parties,  and  desirous  of  seeing  a 
new  party  arise  from  their  ashes.  The  number  of  these  last 
was  much  larger  and  more  important,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  Whigs  had  no  well- 
settled  policy,  and  they  had  proved  themselves  unable  to  ad- 
minister the  government  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country. 
The  f ree-soilers  were  fanatics,  and  hostile  to  the  Union,  and 
the  Democrats  wei*e  tinctured  with  filibusterism,  and  tend- 
ing to  ultraism  under  the  seductive  name  of  progressive  de- 
mocracy with  fearful  rapidity,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  for  ever  the  American  for  the  European  de- 
mocracy, that  is,  American  constitutionalism  for  French 
Jacobinism.   We  ourselves  should  have  been  most  happy  to 
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have  seen  a  new  party  epringing  up,  that  should  have  been 
neither  Whig  nor  Democratic,  but  which  should  combine 
the  conservative  elements  of  both  parties.  Such  a  party 
seemed  to  us  at  one  moment  not  wholly  impossible,  and  if 
it  could  have  been  formed  on  truly  American  principles,  it 
would,  though  not  immediately,  but  in  time,  have  attained 
to  power ;  and  even  before  doing  so,  it  would  have  exerted 
a  wholesome  restraining  influence  upon  tlie  action  of  what- 
ever party  might  be  in  place.  To  persons  desirous  of  a 
truly  conservative  party,  that  is,  conservative  in  a  good,  not 
a  bad  sense,  the  Enow-nothings  pretended  to  be  such  a 
party,  although  we  never  for  a  moment  believed  them. 
Being  a  secret  order,  and  their  real  principles,  if  they  had 
any,  being  unknown,  except  to  the  managers,  they  could 
profess  any  thing  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 

S arsons  they  addressed,  provided  those  persons  were  non- 
atholics.  With  men  of  a  conservative  tendency,  they  were 
conservative;  with  radicals,  they  were  radicals;  with  fili- 
busters, they  were  filibusters ;  with  free-soilers,  they  were 
anti-8]aVei7 ;  with  the  friends  and  supporteiB  of  the  com- 
promises  of  the  constitution,  they  were  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  free-soilers,  and  protecting  the 
Union. 

But  they  must,  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw  largely  from 
the  Democratic  ranks,  appeal  to  other  sentiments.  They 
therefore  professed  strong  American  and  anti-foreign  sym- 
pathies, which  would  attract  what  remained  of  the  old 
^^  native  American  "  party,  and  also  strong  Protestant,  anti- 
Catholic  sentiments,  which  would  enlist  the  Evangelical 
and  no-popery  party  of  the  country.  It  was  from  their 
opposition  to  foreign  residents  and  naturalized  citizens  and 
their  strong  appeals  to  native  American  prejudices,  and 
their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  strong  appeals 
to  Protestant  fanaticism,  that  they  hoped  to  enlist  under 
their  banner  a  sufiicient  number  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  secure  them  with  the  despairing  Whigs,  the  free-soilers, 
and  the  no-party  man,  a  majority  of  voters  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  states  and  in  the  Union.  The  native  Amer- 
ican and  anti-foreign  appeals  were  intended  principally  for 
the  South,  and  the  anti-Catiiolic  and  Protestant  appeals 
principally  for  the  North.  These  appeals,  with  the  nope 
of  office  held  out  to  a  large  class  of  men  who  under  any 
other  organization  knew  they  had  and  could  have  no 
chance  of  attaining  to  place,   it  was  thought,  not  wholly 
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without  reason,  would  snSSce  to  give  them  the  political 
power  of  the  countiy. 

Such  are  the  Enow-nothings  and  their  hopes  regarded  as 
a  political  party.  While  we  are  writing,  important  elections 
are  taking  place  in  several  states  at  the  South  and  Southwest, 
the  result  of  which  has  not  reached  us,  but  which  will  most 
likely  prove  to  be  of  a  mixed  character.  The  success  of  the 
party  as  a  political  party  depends  on  its  ability  to  draw  off 
from  the  I>emocratic  party  voters  enough,  when  added  to 
the  main  body  of  the  old  Whig  party,  with  the  free-soilers, 
anti-Nebraska  men,  and  office-seekers,  to  constitute  a  majority 
in  a  presidential  election.  Whether  they  can  do  this  or  not, 
is  as  yet  undecided.  If  the  old  Democratic  party  rally  to 
their  old  principles,  and  vote  according  to  their  old  part^ 
associations,  they  will  be  able,  with  the  recruits  they  wi& 
obtain  from  those  honorable  and  high-minded  Whigs  who, 
though  disliking  the  Democratic  party,  will  vote  for  it  in 
preference  to  the  Enow-nothing  party,  and  amon^  whom  we 
may  reckon  with  certainty  the  large  body  of  Catholics,  who 
have  generally  supported  the  Whig  party,  they  will  be 
defeated  in  the  coming  presidential  election,  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  saved  from  tne  indelible  disgrace  so  cunningly 
prepared  for  it.  The  duty  of  every  high-minded  and  pa- 
triotic American  citizen  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  plam. 
Whatever  may  have  been  our  dislike  to  the  Democratic 
party,  or  to  the  present  administration,  we  must  rally,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  its  support,  and  do  all  in  our  power  in  the 
state  and  federal  elections  to  prevent  its  defeat.  There  is 
really  no  room  for  hesitation.  The  Democratic  party  to-day 
represents  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  nation,  and  we 
are  called  upon  by  every  consideration  which  can  weigh 
with  freemen  and  patriots  to  give  it  our  firmest  support, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  errors  and  short-comings. 

But  it  is  not  precisely  under  its  aspect  as  a  political  party 
that  we  wish  principally  to  consider  this  Enow-nothing 
organization.  We  wish  rather  to  consider  it  in  its  relation 
to  civil  and  religions  liberty.  We  have  before  us,  in  The 
BosUm  DaU/u  Advertiser  of  August  8th,  the  platform 
adopted  on  the  previous  day  by  uie  Know-nothing  state 
council  at  Springfield  in  this  state.  We  do  not  propose  to 
examine  this  platform  in  all  its  parts.  We  propose  to 
examine  only  a  part  of  the  sixth  article,  which  we  copy 
entire. 

**  6.  The  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  con- 
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flcience,  to  be  preserTed  inviolate.  ReslBtance  to  any  polltico-eoclealaa- 
tical  hierarchy,  which,  through  its  agenta,  be  they  pope,  bishops,  or 
priests,  attempts  to  invade  this  right,  or  acquire  political  power* 
Hence,  we  rebuke  all  attempts  to  appropriate  the  public  funds  to  the 
establishment  of  sectarian  schools,  all  attempts  to  exclude  the  Bible  as  a 
text-book  therefrom,  and  all  attempts  to  wrest  from  the  laity  and  give 
to  the  priesthood  the  control  of  church  property.  We  also  rebuke  In 
indignant  terms  such  sentiments  as  these,  put  forth  by  the  representa- 
tiyes  of  the  Papal  power: — ^that '  Protestantism  has  no  rights  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Catholicism';  that  'religious  liberty  Is  only  to  be  endured  until 
the  opposite  can  be  established  with  safety  to  the  Catholic  world';  and 
that '  Uie  Catholics  of  America  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  Interpretation 
put  upon  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  pope  of  Rome.' " 

It  is  ooe  of  the  most  painful  thines,  in  our  controversy 
with  anti-Catholics,  to  be  obliged  always  to  complain  of 
their  perversions  and  misrepresentations  of  Catholic  writers. 
We  say  it,  and  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  that  we  have  never, 
since  we  became  a  Catholic,  fonnd  the  least  approach  to 
loyalty  and  good  faith  in  a  no-popery  opponent.  In  this 
short  article  three  sentences  are  cited,  as  if  from  Catholic 
writers,  two  of  which  are  sheer  forgeries,  and  the  other  a 
perversion.  No  Catholic  writer  has  ever  written  that 
^'  religious  liberty  is  only  to  be  endured  till  the  opposite  can 
be  established  with  safety  to  the  Catholic  world,''  or  that 
^'  the  Catliolics  of  America  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
the  pope  of  Home."  These  are  pure  inventions,  gross  fao- 
rications.  Undoubtedly,  Catholics  oppose  what  passes  with 
many  people  for  reli^ous  liberty,  that  is,  the  liberty  of  infi- 
delity to  enslave  religion,  or  to  make  the  civil  magistrate 
the  director  of  conscience ;  but  no  Catholic  has  ever  opposed, 
in  any  form  or  shape,  in  any  age  or  country,  the  liberty  of 
religion,  or  true  religious  liberty.  We  have  ourselves  uni- 
formly opposed,  both  before  and  since  our  conversion  to 
Catholicity,  the  liberty  of  infidels.  Evangelicals,  and  poli- 
ticians, to  enslave  religion  and  trample  on  the  rights  of  con- 
science, which  is  accountable  to  Goa  alone ;  but  we  have  as 
uniformly,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  our  soul,  in  speaking 
and  in  writing,  defended  reliaums  liberty  full  and  entire. 
So  has  our  excellent  young  friend,  a  sincere  and  earnest- 
minded  Catholic,  Bobert  A.  Bakewell,  late  editor  of  7^ 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley^  who,  we  regret,  has  received  hardi 
measure  at  the  hands  not  only  of  Protestants,  but  even  of 
some  of  his  Catholic  contemporaries.  All  we  ask  for  our 
church,  we  have  said  over  ana  over  again,  is  '^  an  open  field 
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and*  fair  play."  We  demand  for  her  as  a  right,  which  the 
state  and  all  individuals  are  bound  to  respect,  fall  liberty  to 
profess  and  practise  her  faith  and  discipline  ;  and  what  we 
claim  for  her  in  face  of  the  civil  authority,  or  of  secular 
society,  we  liave  uniformly  expressed  our  readiness  to  con- 
cede to  the  sects,  nay,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  defend  for 
them,  for  we  hold  the  absolute  incompetency  of  the  state  in 
spirituals. 

The  sentence,  that  "  the  Catholics  of  America  are  bound 
to  abide  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  the  pope  of  Borne,'/  we  have  seen,  in 
some  secular  prints,  ascribed  to  the  editor  of  this  periodical ; 
but  its  very  style  should  have  saved  him  from  such  an 
indignity.    We  have  never,  in  speaking  or  in  writing,  in 

Eubiic  or  in  private,  expressed  any  sudi  doctrine,  for  we 
ave  never  claimed  for  the  pope  any  power  at  all  to  interpret 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  civil  con- 
stitution, except  that  of  the  Papal  States  themselves.  What 
we  have  said  is,  that  Oatholics  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
obey  the  civil  government  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to  the 
law  of  God  ;  and  we  envy  not  the  man  who  will  maintain, 
either  that  he  is  not  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil 
authority  at  all,  or  that  he  is  bound  to  obey  it  when  it  com- 
mands what  the  law  of  God  forbids.  Assuming  that  we  are 
thus  bound,  we  are  bound  to  obey  every  constitutional 
enactment,  unless  the  constitution  itself  authorizes  things 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  Thus  we  have  reasoned 
a^nst  those  who,  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  or  the  higher 
law,  as  they  call  it,  object  to  the  fugitive-slave  law.  That 
law  is  constitutional,  and  the  constitution  authorizes  nothing 
repugnant  to  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  you  cannot  plead 
conscience  or  the  higher  law  against  it.  ^ow  here  are  two 
assumptions,  one  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and 
the  otiier  as  to  the  repugnance  or  non-repugnance  of  the 
constitution  to  the  law  of  God.  These  are  two  questions, 
neither  of  which  can  the  private  citizen  decide  for  himself. 
The  former,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  is  a  question 
for  the  supreme  court,  the  proper  civil  tribunal,  and  does 
not  for  Catholics,  any  more  than  for  non-Catholics,  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  it 
is  a  purely  civil  question.  But  the  latter,  whether  the  con- 
stitution is  or  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Gk>d,  is  a  spirit- 
ual question,  and  touches  conscience.  We  can  conceive  that 
a  civil  constitution  may  be  incompatible  with  the  divine  law. 
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Such  was  the  constitution  of  Home  nnder  the  empire,  which 
made  the  emperor  a  ^od,  supreme  pontiff,  and  supreme  civil 
ruler,  and  save  him  the  civif  right  to  command  incense  to  be 
offered  to  his  statue,  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  or  any  of  the 
heathen  gods.  Here  was  a  civil  constitution  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  God,  for  that  law  forbids  idolatrv.  So  would  be 
a  civil  constitution  that  should  command  us  to  embrace 
Mormonism;  and  so  is  the  civil  constitution  in  every 
Mahometan  state,  and  in  nearly  every  heathen  state.  The 
French  peoj^le,  led  away  by  J ansenists  and  infidels,  abol- 
ished Onristianity,  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Oatholic 
religion,  and  adopted  a  constitution  forbidden  by  the  divine 
law.  It  is  deal',  then,  that  a  civil  constitution  may  be  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  God.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether  it  be 
so  or  not?  Not  the  private  citizen  for  himself,  for  that 
would  be  anarchy ;  not  the  judiciarv,  for  that  holds  under 
the  constitution,  and  cannot,  go  behind  it ;  not  the  people, 
for  it  is  precisely  their  act  that  ma^  be  in  question.  It  is 
evident  on  the  least  reflection,  that  it  must  oe  decided  for 
each  citizen  by  that  authority,  whatever  it  be,  which  for  him 
is  the  supreme  judge  in  questions  of  conscience.  This  in 
the  case  of  Catholics  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  church,  or 
the  pope  as  head  of  the  church.  The  doctrine  we  maintain 
is,  that  the  supreme  court  interprets  the  constitution,  and 
decides  whether  a  given  enactment  be  or  be  not  constitu- 
tional,  and  from  its  interpretation  and  decision  there  lies  no 
appeal ;  and  that  for  CcUholica  the  church  or  the  pope  is 
the  proper  jud^e  of  the  spiritual  question,  whether  tne  con- 
stitution itself  IS  or  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  does 
Or  does  not  ordain  any  thing  contrary  to  conscience,  or  what 
the  law  of  God  forbids.  Now,  what  we  claim  here  for  the 
pope  is  something  very  different  from  the  power  to  decide 
on  the  constitutionality  of  civil  enactments.  However 
repugnant  to  American  politicians  may  be  the  power  we  do 
claim  for  the  pope,  they  need  feel  no  alarm ;  for  the  pope, 
in  permitting  Catholics  to  take  the  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  constitution,  has  alreadv  decided  that  it  ordains 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  That  question  for 
Catholics  is  settled  for  ever,  and  no  Catholic  can  ever  plead 
conscience  for  not  obeying  any  law  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution.  We  are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey 
every  law  authorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  cannot  join  with  abolitionists  and 
f ree-soilers,  as  little  favorable  as  we  are  to  slavery.    We  can 
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advocate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  bnt  their  compal- 
sory  emancipation  only  on  condition  of  fnll  indemnification 
of  their  owners. 

We  are  not  qnite  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  even  this 
explanation  will  satisfy  no -popery  politicians,  for  they  hate 
the  papacy  with  a  penect  hatred,  and  are  as  much  opposed 
to  tne  papal  authority  in  spirituals  as  in  temporals.  But 
our  only  reply  to  them  is,  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
pope  under  Qod,  in  all  questions  which  touch  conscience,  is 
a  part  of  the  Oatholic  religion,  of  the  Catholic  faith  itself ; 
and  you  cannot  object  to  the  power  we  claim  for  the  pope 
without  objectingto  Catholicit;^  that  it  is  Catholicity,  not 
Protestantism.  lou  may  object  to  us  on  theological 
grounds,  if  you  choose,  but  not  on  political  grounds,  for  the 
political  law  is  and  must  be  subordinate  to  the  religious  law  ; 
and  we  have,  as  American  citizens,  the  right  to  profess  and 
practise  our  religion  without  restraint.  We  are  willing  to 
do  all  we  can  in  conscience  to  pacify  our  enemies,  and  would 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  but 
we  cannot  be  so  complaisant  as  to  sacrifice  principle  itself. 
We  shall  never,  to  gain  friendship  for  ourselves  or  our 
co-religionists,  do  the  foul  dishonor  to  religion  of  subordi- 
natiujg  her  to  politics.  If  your  civil  rigime  contradicts 
religion,  correct  it,  atid  not  ask  us  to  correct  religion ;  if  we 
are  to  enjoy  in  this  blessed  land  religious  liberty,  we.  must 
enjoy  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  supreme  pontiff  in  every 
matter  which  touches  our  consciences  as  Catholics.  You 
can  deny  us  this  right,  if  you  choose,  and  bum  or  hang  us, 
if  we  presume  to  exercise  it ;  but  you  can  do  so  only  by 
violating  that  religious  liberty  you  say  in  this  very  platform 
is  *'  to  be  preserved  inviolate." 

^^  Protestantism  has  no  rights  in  presence  of  Catholicity." 
This  sentence  is,  we  believe,  from  our  Hsview,  and  was 
written  by  its  editor.  We  do  not  deny  it  and  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  it.  But  we  have  never  said,  ^^  Protes- 
tanis  have  no  rights  in  presence  of  Catholics^  Between 
the  two  assertions  there  is  a  distance.  We  speak  as  a  Cath- 
olic, and  as  a  Catholic  we  of  course  hold  Catholicity  to  be 
the  true  and  the  only  true  religion.  We  do  not  concede  that 
Protestantism  is  or  possibly  can  be  true.  In  the  mind  of  a 
Catholic  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  and  on  this  point  there 
is  nothing  left  to  be  settled.  Catholicity  is  true,  and  Prot- 
estantism, as  its  contradictory,  is  and  cannot  but  be  false. 
We  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  our  being  wrong  in  this, 
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or  of  Protestants  being  right.  We  are  as  certain  that  we 
are  riglit  as  we  are  that  we  exist,  or  that  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  lie ;  and  as  certain  as  we  are  that  we  are  right,  so 
certain  we  are  that  Protestantism  is  a  huge  error,  a  satanic 
delusion.  Now,  as  error  can  never  have  anj  rights  in  pres- 
ence of  truth,  Protestantism  can  have  none  in  presence  of 
Catholicity.  This  is  what  we  do  and  must  say  as  a  Catholic, 
for  we  are  not  seeking  for  the  true  religion.  We  have 
found  it.  You  may  prove  us  wrong  if  you  can.  But  this 
much  you  must  concede,  that,  if  Catholicity  be  true,  in  its 
presence  Protestantism  has  and  can  have  no  rights,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  say  that  error  has  rights  in  presence  of 
truth. 

But  Protestants  are  men  as  well  as  Protestants,  and  they 
have,  in  the  presence  of  Catholics,  who  are  also  men,  the 
common  rights,  that  is  to  say,  the  natural  rights  of  all  men. 
They  are  citizens,  and  in  their  capacity  of  citizens  they  and 
Catholics  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  !]»Bfore 
the  state,  for  the  state  is  incompetent  in  spirituals,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  are  equal,  and  have  the  same  ri^hta 
This  doctrine  we  have  never  denied,  but  always  maintained. 
We  claim  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion  in  this  country, 
on  the  gi*ound  of  our  equal  rights  as  American  citizens; 
whether  our  religion  be  true  or  false  is  no  concern  of  yours 
as  politicians  or  statesmen.  You  are  free  to  controvert  it 
on  theological  grounds,  but  not  on  political  grounds.  The 
American  doctrine  is  that  of  the  equal  rights  before  the 
state  of  all  American  citizens,  and  consequently,  if  one  class 
of  citizens  have  the  right  to  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of 
their  religion,  every  other  class  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
free  and  luU  enjoyment  of  theirs.  The  free  and  full  enjoy- 
ment, the  free  and  unrestricted  profession  and  practice  of 
our  religion  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  whether  pleasing  or 
offensive  to  Protestants,  is  included  in  our  equal  rights  as 
American  citizens ;  and  you  cannot  in  any  respect  restrict 
our  religion,  without  doing  violence  to  the  American  doc- 
trine of  equal  rights.  But  that  same  doctrine  gives  to  the 
adherents  of  the  sects,  so  long  as  they  do  not  encroach  on 
the  equal  rights  of  others,  or  disturb  under  the  pretence  of 
liberty  of  conscience  the  public  peace,  the  same  rights  be- 
fore the  law.  But  under  our  system  they  possess  these 
rights  not  as  Protestants,  but  as  citizens,  any  more  than  we 
possess  ours  as  Catholics ;  for  neither  Catholicitv  nor  Prot- 
estantism is  known  to  our  laws ;  and  the  protection  the  pro- 
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feBsora  of  either  can  claim  from  the  government  is  simply 
their  protection  in  their  eqnal  ris^hts  as  citizens. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Know-nothings  are  com- 
petent to  understana  these  distinctions ;  and  if  they  were, 
they  have  given  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  the 
good  faith  and  simple  honesty  to  regard  them.  The  way 
in  which  they  fabricate  false  charges  against  the  church, 
and  pervert  the  most  innocent  expressions  of  her  writers 
from  their  plainest  and  most  obvious  sense,  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  they  are  found,  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  give  them  more  credit  for  honesty  than  discernment. 
We  make  these  explanations  not  for  them,  but  for  Catholics 
and  for  those  liberal  and  honorable  Protestants,  who  have 
the  feelings,  manners,  and  tastes  of  gentlemen,  and  who, 
though  not  without  some  anti-Cathouc  prejudices,  would 
scorn  to  use  any  but. fair  and  honest  means  against  the 
spread  of  Catholicity.  These  gentlemen  must  see  the  false- 
hoods and  calumnies  circulated  against  us ;  thev  must  see 
the  ungenerous,  the  undignified,  the  untruthful,  and  even 
Satanic  spirit  manifested  by  our  opponents  towards  us,  and 
be  led,  we  should  think,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  good  cause  against  the  church. 

But  this  by  the  way.  We  ask  our  readers  to  note  the 
admirable  consistency  of  these  Know-nothings.  They  tell 
us,  ^'the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  conscience  is  to  be  pveserved  inviolate,"  and  in  the 
same  breath  declare  their  iutention  to  deprive  Catholics,  as 
far  as  the  law  can  deprive  them,  of  this  very  right !  Every- 
body  knows  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  party,  aside  from 
the  attainment  of  power  and  place,  is  to  restrain  the  free 
profession  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  in 
our  legislature,  last  winter,  even  passed  an  act  which,  in 
their  understanding  and  intention,  discriminates  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  excludes  Catholics  from 
every  office  under  the  state  government.  They  have  enact- 
ed an  iufamoQS  test  oath ;  but,  happily,  Satan  failed  them 
for  the  moment,  and  did  not  assist  them  to  frame  the  oath 
so  that  a  Catholic  cannot  take  it,  if  he  sees  proper.  Their 
iniquity  lied  unto  itself.  They  not  only  aim  to  deprive  us 
of  our  civil  status^  and  therefore  of  our  religious  ireedom, 
but  they  do  it  under  the  false  pretence  that  our  church  "  is 
a  j^ofi^ioo-ecdesiastical  hierarchy."  This  is  false,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  know  it.  Our  bishops  and  clergy 
have,  as  citizens,  the  same  political  rights  with  other  citi- 
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zens,  and  the  same  right  to  interfere  in  politics,  if  they 
choose,  that  Protestant  ministers  have.  Bat  they  have  rare- 
ly intermeddled,  save  when  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  maintenance  of  social 
order,  demanded  the  intervention  of  every  loyal  citizen ; 
and  even  then  they  have  done  so  simply  in  their  capacity 
of  private  citizens,  never  in  their  capacity  as  members  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Bat  we  cannot  say  as  mnch  of 
Protestant  ministers.  There  was,  some  time  since,  a  solemn 
act  of  the  Presbyterian  assembly,  or  at  least  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian synod,  reported  in  the  newspapers,  officially  censuring  a 
measare  of  the  general  government,  and  everybody  must 
remember  a  solemn  admonition, — for  petition  we  cannot 
call  it, — in  respect  to  the  Nebraska-Ejinsas  bill,  signed  by 
three  thousana  New  England  ministers,  in  their  official 
character,  presented  to  the- senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Edwanl  Everett,  a  senator  at  that  time  from  this  state. 
Was  there  the  name  of  a  single  Catholic  bishop  or  priest  on 
the  list?  Have  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ever  done  any  thing 
of  the  sort  ?  You  know  they  have  not.  There  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  Protestant  ministers,  it  has  been  said  sixty, 
members  of  our  present  ^neral  court,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  is,  we  believe,  a  Protestant 
minister  of  some  sort,  though  of  what  sort  we  pretend  not 
to  say.  Is  there,  or  has  there  ever  been,  a  Catnolic  priest 
in  that  august  assembly?  What  simplicity  or  what  rank 
hypocrisy  for  the  £now-nothings,  then,  to  declare  war 
against  Catholics,  on  the  ground  that  its  clergy  are  a  polii- 
io(>-ecclesiastical  hierarchv  I    Men  must  be  far  gone  m  im- 

fmdence,  or  laboring  under  a  singular  and  most  satanic  de- 
usion,  before  they  can  stand  up  before  the  world  and  ac- 
cuse an  innocent  party  of  the  misdeeds  of  which  they  them- 
selves alone  are  euilty. 

The  platform  lays  down  as  one  of  its  planks,  ^^  resistance 
to  any  politico-ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which,  through  its 
agents,  be  they  pope,  bishops,  or  priests,  attempts  to  invade 
this  right  to  worship  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience,  or  to  acquire  political  power."  It  were  idle  to 
afFect  to  doubt  the  intended  allusion.  Every  reader  knows 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  nieant.  These  Enow-nothings 
would  have  it  believed  that  our  church  is  a  political  as  well 
as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  that  is,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual, 
which  is  false  ;  and  that  she  is  seeking  to  intade  the  ris^hts 
of  conscience,  and  to  acquire  political  power,  which  is  lalse 
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and  insalting.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,*  that,  when  a  party, 
professing  to  be  in  a  special  sense  American,  publishes  such 
foal  calamnies,  foreign-born  Catholics  should  manifest  an 
unwillingness  to  americanize  and  fraternize  with  the  na- 
tives ?  Why,  is  there  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  coun- 
try, that  does  not  know  that  we  have,  as  Catholics,  even 
more  than  we  can  do  to  defend  our  own  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  against  the 
infuriated  attacks  of  bigots  and  fanatics  f  What  nonsense 
to  talk  of  the  church  invading  the  right  of  conscience,  when 
it  is  she,  as  all  the  world  knows,  that  is  struggling  in  every 
land  against  politicians,  schismatics,  heretics,  revolutionists, 
despots,  pagans,  Mahometans,  and  apostates,  for  that  very 
right.  Do  the  Know-nothings  ima^ne  that  the  subjection 
01  conscience  to  the  political  order  is  its  freedom  ?  Then  as 
to  political  power,  in  no  age  or  country  has  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  sought  to  acquire  it.  The  charge  betrays  equal 
ignorance  and  malignity. 

Hear  again  these  sapient  Know-nothings :  ^^  Hence  we  re- 
buke all  attempts  to  wrest  from  the  laity  and  give  to  the 
Eriesthood  the  control  of  church  property."  The  reasoning 
ere  is  according  to  the  Know-nothing,  rather  than  the  Aris- 
totelian logic,  we  suppose.  But  do  not  these  men  perceive 
that  they  are  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  rights  of  property, 
one  of  tne  bases  of  society  itself  ?  What  right  has  the  state 
to  meddle  with  church  property  f  The  right  of  property  is 
a  natural  right,  a  right  not  derived  from  society,  but  held 
anterior  to  it,  and  independent  of  it.  Civil  society  does  not . 
confer  it,  and  its  duty  is  to  recognize  and  protect  it  I  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  my  property  in  any  way  I  please,  not 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  I  may  give  it  to  the  church 
if  I  ]^lease,  and  the  state  has  no  right  to  prohibit  me  from 
so  doing.  If  I  give  it  to  the  churcn,  it  is  ners,  and  it  is  for 
her,  not  the  legislature,  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  clergy  or  the  laity.  W  hy,  my  dear  friends,  you  have 
not  as  yet  learnt  the  simplest  elements  even  of  civil  liberty. 
You  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  liberty  recognized  by 
the  Grand  Turk,  who  has  recently  assumed  for  the  lay  so- 
ciety all  the  property  of  the  mosques.  You  talk  of  wrest- 
ing from  the  laity  the  control  of  church  property.  When, 
permit  us  to  ask  your  wisdoms,  was  the  control  of  church 
property  vested  in  the  laity  t  In  point  of  fact,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  church  in  this  country  has 
not  even  been  contributed  by  the  laity.  The  majority  of 
voL.zvm-^ 
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the  churches  in  the  United  States  have  been  built,  in  much 
the  greater  part,  by  the  clergy  with  their  own  means,  out  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  hard  earnings.  To  whom  in  natural 
rieht,  then,  would  belong  the  control  of  this  property! 
E^w  can  placing  its  control  in  the  clergy  be  regarded  as 
wresting  from  the  laity  any  right  they  ever  possessed,  or  to 
which  they  have  the  least  claim  in  justice  ?  The  property 
is  vested  in  the  church,  and  it  is  for  her  to  decide  who  shall 
control  it  She  has  decided  that  the  control  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  church  shall  be  vested  in  the  bishops  and 
clergy  under  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Whether  she  has  done 
wisely  or  unwiselv  in  so  doing,  is  a  matter  that  concerns  her 
alone,  and  into  which  you  have  no  right  to  inquire.  It  is  a 
law  of  the  church,  and,  as  such,  a  part  of  our  religion,— a 
part  of  the  Catholic  religion  itself ;  and  you  cannot  oppose 
it  without  violating  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you  say 
must  be  maintained  '^  inviolate."  It  is  not  for  you  to  dis- 
criminate and  say  so  much  of  the  Catholic  religion  may  be 
professed,  and  so  much  shall  not.  Catholicity,  at  least  ao 
far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  is  a  whole,  and  you  must  either 
recognize  it  in  its  unity  and  integritv,  as  the  church  herself 
proposes  it,  and  leave  it  thus  entirely  fi'ee,  or  you  deny  us 
all  religious  freedom.  Our  freedom  consists  in  professing 
and  practising  our  religion  as  we  understand  it,  not  merely 
as  you  choose  to  understand  it  for  us.  We  cannot  recognize 
the  papacy  in  the  civil  government,  still  less  in  a  Enow- 
notlung  council,  whether  composed  of  political  demagogues 
or  of  f  rotestant  parsons. 

But  why  continue  this  train  of  remark  f  Nothing  we  can 
say  will  have  any  effect  on  the  demagogues,  bigots,  and  far 
natics  who  are  banded  together  against  us.  They  can  invent 
and  circulate  a  thousand  calumnies  while  we  are  refuting 
one.  To  make  them  hear  reason  demands  more  than  a  hu- 
man power,  and  only  the  almighty  hand  of  God  can  arrest 
them  in  their  madness  and  folly.  They  have  no  candor,  no 
loyalty,  no  rectitude  of  heart  or  of  mind,  and  they  will  do 
against  us  all  they  are  permitted,  but  happily  can  do  no  more 
than  they  are  permitted.  One  thing,  however,  must  strike 
every  reflecting  mind,  namely,  that  while  English  and  Amer* 
ican  Evangelicals,  combined  with  the  minor  sects  struggling 
into  notice,  and  anxious  to  gain  the  recognition  of  their 
more  orthodox  brethren,  are  constantly  prating  of  religious 
liberty,  they  are  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
conspiring  to  deprive  Catholics  of  all  their  civil  and  relig- 
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ions  rights.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  facility 
of  Evangelicals  at  self-deception.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  so  deluded  as  to  imagine  that  they 
are  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  while  they  are  warring 
against  it  with  all  their  might,  as  the  Long  Parliament  in 
fighting  against  the  king  professed  to  do  so  nnder  the  king's 
eommission.  Bat  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  active  and 
living  portion  of  English  and  American  Protestants,  those, 
we  mean,  represented  by  Exeter  Hall  and  Nassau  Street, 
whatever  their  delusions  or  their  pretences,  have  no  concep- 
tion and  no  love  of  religions,  or  even  of  civil  liberty. 

Protestantism  has  always  been  inimical  to  both  religious 
and  civil  libert^r,  as  we  have  on  many  occasions  shown  be- 

irond  the  possibility  of  reply.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Eng- 
ish  and  American  Protestantism,  confining  the  word,  as 
we  now  do,  to  the  Calvinistic  and  Methodistical  sects.  The 
eloquent  and  learned  author  of  the  History  of  the  XTnited 
States  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  when  he  made 
John  Calvin  the  founder  of  civil  liberty.  Calvin  was,  no 
doubt,  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  abilities ;  and,  enter- 
ing Geneva,  whose  citizens  had  recently  rebelled  against 
their  prince,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Bernese  had  expelled 
him  from  their  city,  he  no  doubt  favored  a  sort  of  republi- 
can government.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Swiss  cantons  had  been  republics  centuries  before  he  flour' 
ished,  and  that  he  himself  never  had  any  conception  of  what' 
in  our  times,  are  called  the  rights  of  man.  He  recognized 
only  the  rights  of  the  saints ;  that  is,  of  Calvinists,  at  most  a 
contemptiole  minority  of  the  human  race.  It  is  impossible, 
by  any  logical  process  conceivable  by  us,  to  conclude  from 
the  equality  of  Calvinists,  or  even  of  Protestants,  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men,  as  asserted  by  our  American  patriots  of  1776. 
That  e<][uality,  the  equality  of  all  men  by  the  natural  law, 
was  derived  irom  the  practice  of  the  church  and  the  teach- 
ing of  her  doctors  in  all  ages.  Hampden,  Sydney,  Locke, 
and  even  our  own  Jefferson,  never  taught  it  so  clearly  as  it 
is  taught  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  and  ibellar- 
mine.  Mr.  Bancroit  will  find  the  doctrine  he  so  ardently 
loves  taught  nowhere  with  more  clearness,  boldness,,  and 
energy,  than  it  was  taught  by  the  French  Zigneura  in  their 
resistance  to  Henri  Quatre,  and  the  French  revolution  only 
clothed  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  pagan  garb,  and  informed 
it  with  a  pagan  instead  of  a  Christian  spirit.  The  liberty, 
equality,  and  brotherhood  which  that  revolution  proclaimed. 
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and  Bought  to  realize,  wore  in  themselves  Catholic  concep- 
tions, and  never  could  have  been  entertained  by  a  people 
that  had  not  retained  a  very  distinct  and  vivid  reminiscence 
•of  its  Catholic  culture.  The  error  of  the  revolution  was  not 
in  entertaining  them,  or  in  seeking  their  realization  in  so- 
ciety, but  in  its  practical  perversion  and  misapplication  of 
them,  and  in  seekinjs  to  realize  them  by  unwarrantable  and 
improper  means.  They  were  great  trutlis  founded  in  eter- 
nal justice,  and  are  dear  to  the  oetter  instincts  of  all  human 
hearts. 

Liberty,  in  every  rational  sense,  is  founded  and  support- 
ed by  the  principles  of  Catholic  theology,  and  by  them 
alone,  because  that  theology  asserts  the  reality  and  permar 
nence  of  the  natural  law,  deriving  its  force  trom  the  eter- 
nal law,  the  reason  or  will  of  God,  and  no  otlier  theology 
does  it.  The  positive  law  does  in  no  instance  supersede 
or  abrogate  the  natural  law  common  to  all  men,  ana  rights 
held  under  it  remain  always  the  same  in  the  Christian  and 
the  infidel.  The  infidel  prince  has,  over  his  Christian  sub- 
jects, all  the  rights  that  he  has  under  the  law  of  nature 
over  any  other  class  of  his  subjects.  If  he  violates  their 
conscience,  if  he  plays  the  tyrant  over  them  and  oppresses 
them,  they  may,  if  able,  depose  him,  and  elect  anouier  in 
his  place ;  but  they  cannot  refuse  him  their  allegiance  and 
loyal  obedience  because  he  is  an  unbeliever,  or  force  him 
either  to  abdicate  or  to  become  a  Catholic.  The  church 
always  respects,  and  teaches  her  children  and  enjoins  upon 
all  tutors,  rulers,  and  governors,  under  whatever  name  or 
degree,  to  respect,  all  the  natural  rights  of  the  nation  and 
the  individual,  and  that  no  prospect  of  utility  or  of  good  to 
be  gained  in  this  world  or  the  next  can  justify  the  violation 
of  any  one  of  them,  for  we  may  never  do  wrong  that  good 
may  come. 

Hence  it  is  that  Catholics  always  move  slowly  in  reform- 
ing abuses  which,  through  the  frailty  and  perversity  of  hn 
man  nature,  accumulate  with  time ;  and  the  church  takes 
care,  in  removing  either  moral  or  social  evils,  to  violate  no 
natural  or  vestea  right ;  and  impatient  spirits,  zealous  for 
meliorations  and  progress,  are  not  unfrequently  tempted  to 
murmur  at  what  appears  to  be  her  dilatoriness  and  exces- 
sive forbearance.  She  detests  slavery,  but  she  has  respect 
to  the  rights  of  the  master  as  well  as  of  the  slave ;  ana  as 
long  as  lie  does  not  abuse  his  rights,  she  will  not  suffer 
him  to  be  compelled   to  emancipate  his  slave  without  a 
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full  indemnification.  She  hates  intemperance,  and  enjoins 
temperance  as  a  cardinal  virtae ;  but  sne  cannot,  in  order 
to  suppress  intemperance,  trample  on  the  natural  right  of 
her  cmldren  to  use  the  good  thmgs  of  God  as  not  abusing 
them.  She  respects  the  natural  liberty  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  In  this  she  follows  the  example  of  her 
Lord.  Almighty  God  could  with  a  word  put  an  end  to  all 
sin,  and  to  ite  consequent  evils,  but  he  does  not  do  it,  be- 
cause he  respects  that  freedom,  that  liberty,  with  which  he 
has  created  man,  choosing  rather  to  die  on  the  cross  than  to 
offer  it  violence.  The  cnurch  justifies  the  employment  of 
force  to  repel  force  or  to  suppress  violence;  and  in  this 
sense  she  has  authorized  her  children  to  defend  themselves, 
their  freedom,  religion,  altars,  and  firesides,  against  the 
attacks  of  heretics,  schismatics,  and  infidels;  but  she  has 
never  authorized  the  employment  of  force  against  any 
class  of  persons  guilty  of  no  violence  to  the  rights  of  then* 
neighbor.  The  employment  of  physical  force  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  and  virtue, — the  resort  of  our  Maine 
liquor  law  and  no-popery  men, — she  strtetly  and  uncom- 
promisingly forbids,  and  tells  those  who  would  thus  employ 
it,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  •  She 
relies  on  doctrinal  instruction,  on  moral  suasion,  the  super- 
natural grace  of  her  sacraments  and  her  own  spiritual  dis- 
cipline, to  supprass  sin  and  advance  men  in  the  way  of 
perfection.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  church  can 
neither  tyrannize  herself,  nor  suffer  her  children  to  tyran- 
nize ;  and  that  the  natural  tendency,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  is  ^o  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood ; 
and  nothing  is  more  historically  certain,  than  that  the  ten- 
dency in  tlie  modern  world  to  despotism,  to  absolutism, 
or  csesarism,  whether  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many, 
has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church,  and  of  the  rejection  of  her  faith  and  dis- 
cipline.* 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  Calvinism,  what  we 
call  Evangelicalism,  are  in  singular  contrast  with  those  of 
the  church.  The  Calvinist — and  the  Calvinistic  is  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  most  Protestants,  if  we  except  those  amiable 
fmtlemen  and  ladies  called  Puseyites,  whoprcieH  against 
rotestantism  without  however  abandoning  it — holds  that 
only  the  saints,  only  persons  in  grace,  have  rights,  and  in 
face  of  them  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  outlaws,  without 
any  rights  whatever.    Thus  a  Mormon  elder,  a  true  Evan- 
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gelical,  said  to  us  one  day :  "  The  Lord  has  given  the  earth 
and  all  it  contains  to  his  saints.  We,  the  Mormons,  are  the 
saints,  and  have  a  divine  right  to  govern,  to  kill  or  slay,  aa 
we  see  proper,  all  who  are  not  joined  to  us,  and  to  enter 
into  their  possessions.  We  have  the  right  from  God  him- 
self to  take  the  wives  or  the  property  of  sinners  wherever 
we  find  them,  and  whenever  we  please ;  but  we  are  too 
weak  at  present  to  render  it  prudent  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  ri^ht/'  This  is  the  true  Cal  vinist  doctrine,  or  the  strict- 
Iv  logical  conclusion  from  the  denial  of  the  natural  law,  and 
the  assertion  that  all  rights  are  of  grace, — a  doctrine  that 
has  an  invincible  tendencv  to  antinomianism,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  logically  distinguished  from  it.  To  those  who  have  no 
rights,  it  IS  impossible  to  do  any  wrong ;  conse(|uently  the 
samts  are  under  no  obligation  to  respect  any  thing  in  sin* 
ners,  that  is,  Catholics  and  unevangelicals,  and  may  right- 
fully persecute,  fine,  imprison,  exile,  hang,  or  burn  them  a6 
they  please.  Beading  tne  Old  Testament  and  misapplying 
the  commands  of  God  to  the  Jews  to  exterminate  tne  Ca- 
naanites^  they  very  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  not  only  tneir  right,  but  their  duty,  to  exterminate  Cath* 
olicB-r-who  are  to  them  the  Canaanites — with  fire  and  sword, 
or  at  least  to  reduce  them,  as  the  children  of  Israel  did  the 
Gibeonites,  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
the  condition  to  which  England  for  three  hundred  years  has 
tried  to  reduce  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  All  sincere  and 
earnest  Evangelicals  believe  it  a  national  sin  to  tolerate  the 
Canaanites  in  the  land;  and  to  have  friendly  relations  with 
them,  even  in  secular  matters,  is  a  consorting  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  high-handed  rebellion  against  God.  They 
groan  in  spirit  whenever  they  see  a  Catholic  church  rise  in 
their  midst,  and  can  hardly  restrain  themselves  from  pulling 
it  down.  Hence  to  persecute  is  not  only  lawful,  but  a  duty, 
for  Evangelicals. 

Then,  again,  they  find  themselves  impotent  to  meet  what 
they  regard  as  the  evil&of  the  day  by  any  other  means  than 
force,  for  all  civil  action  in  the  last  analysis  is  force.  We 
have  assailed  Protestantism  with  argument,  and  Evangel- 
icalism has  replied  to  us  by  calling  on  the  state  to  deprive 
us  of  our  civil  status^  to  exterminate  us,  to  drive  us  into 
exile,  or  to  reduce  us  to  slavery.  Through  a  political  neces- 
jaity,   the    English  parliament,  strongly    a^inst  its  wilU 

gassed  the  Catholic  relief  bill  of  1829,  which  save  to  the 
!atholic8  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  partial  freedom.    Since 
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then,  Catholicity,  which  demands  nothing  bnt  freedom,  has 
reared  its  head,  and  attracted  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  land 
within  its  fold.  Evan^Iicalism  is  alarmed.  Men  are 
everywhere  praying  for  the  conversion  of  England,  and  the 
pope  will,  ere  long,  pkce  her  once  more  as  a  bright  jewel  in 
his  triple  crown.  This  mnst  not  be  suffered.  Exeter  Hall 
cannot  tolerate  it.  Englishmen  mnst  have  an  English,  not 
a  foreign  religion,  and  worship  an  English  god,  a  nice  little 
national  god,  not  the  God  who  has  created  heaven  and  earth, 
and  who  drew  their  fathers  from  their  savage  state  and 
heathen  abominations.  But  to  prevent  it  by  argument,  by 
fair  and  candid  appeals  to  Scripture,  reason,  and  history,  is 
out  of  the  question.  Doctrinal  instruction,  moral  suasion, 
the  sacraments,  are  instruments  which  Evangelicals  cannot 
use,  and  which  can  be  and  are  used  with  fearful  effect 
against  them.  They  resort,  therefore,  to  the  civil  arm. 
They  demand  and  obtain  legislation,  acts  of  parliament, 
against  Catholics,  and  the  most  assiduous  efforts  are  now 
making  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic 
relief  bill,  and  to  reenact  the  old  penal  laws.  No  one  who 
has  attended  to  the  debates  in  parliament  on  the  anti-Cath- 
ohc  motions  introduced  by  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Spoon- 
er  can  doubt  it.  In  strict  concert  with  Exeter  Hall  are 
acting  the  Evangelical  portion  of  our  Know-nothing  party. 
This  is  no  accident.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  and  neces- 
sities of  Evangelicalism.  We  are,  say  the  Evangelicals,  the 
saints,  and  to  us  God  has  given  the  government  of  the  world. 
We  alone,  of  all  the  children  of  men,  have  rights,  and  hence 
with  those  not  joined  to  us  we  may  do  as  we  please.  Evan- 
gelicalism has  then  in  its  own  view  the  right  to  suppress  by 
violence,  without  regard  to  individual  or  personal  rights, 
whatever  it  chooses  to  regard  as  sin  or  evil.  Having  no 
moral  means,  it  is  obliged  to  resort  to  civil  force,  or  fail  of 
its  end.  All  its  philanthropy,  all  its  better  affections,  per- 
verted by  its  principles,  urge  it  to  act  the  tyrant  and  the 
persecutor.  And  to  do  so  is  not  an  exception,  is  not  an  in- 
consequence, an  aberration  from  its  principles,  but  to  act  in 
strict  and  logical  conformity  with  them.  It  is  a  necessity 
of  its  nature.  There  is  not  a  single  reform,  of  whatever 
name  or  nature,  that  it  is  able  to  enect  without  a  resort  to 
force,  because  it  has  no  moral  means  that  are  adequate. 
Hence  it  is  that  under  its  influence  every  thing  wise  and 
good  turns  to  evil.  All  that  is  sweet  in  human  nature  it 
sours,  or  ferments  into  an  intoxicating  draught.    It  cannot 
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meliorate  the  political  and  social  condition  of  mankind 
withoat  violence,  trampling  on  natural  and  vested  rights, 
and  asserting  the  principles  of  the  most  odioos  tyranny.  It 
cannot  seek  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  without  despotisni 
to  the  master.  It  cannot  labor  to  suppress  intemperance, 
that  crying  evil,  without  its  prohibitory  legislation,  which 
sacrifices  individual  freedom,  and  violates  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, sacred  in  every  civilized  state.  It  has  only  one  method 
of  proceeding.  This  is  to  begin  by  agitating  the  public 
mind  for  the  reform  it  wishes,  and  then  through  its  agita- 
tion  and  affiliated  associations  to  get  possession  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  make  a  law  enforcing  it.  It  must  do  so,  because 
it  has  not  the  sacraments  or  spiritual  means  by  which  it  may 
reach  the  heart  and  remove  evil  by  purifying  its  source. 
The  whole  history  of  the  philanthropic  anci  reform  move- 
ments of  the  day  proves  it,  Bhd  therefore  that  Evangelical* 
.  ism  is  deadly  hostile  in  its  own  nature  to  both  civil  and  re* 
ligious  liberty.  The  great  truth  that  this  ase  needs  to  learn 
is,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
and  that  neither  has  any  support,  save  in  the  doctrine,  the 
discipline,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
save  Dy  their  means  there  is  and  can  be  no  harmonizing  of 
nature  and  grace,  liberty  and  authority.  Out  of  Catholicity 
either  nature  is  denied,  as  with  Evangelicals,  or  grace  is  de- 
nied, as  with  the  rationalists ;  and  to  deny  either  is  to  ren- 
der our  civil  liberty  practically  impossible. 

The  Evangelical,  otherwise  called  the  Puritan  party, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  what  is  called  the  reformation, 
imported  into  England  originally  by  the  Lollards,  and  sub- 
sequently from  Oeneva,  that  Rome  of  Protestantism,  it  at- 
tained to  power  under  Cromwell,  received  a  check  in  the 
restoration,  was  successfully  appealed  to  in  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  sunk  into  insignificance  till  revived  and  rein- 
vigorated  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  In  this  country  it 
was  predominant  in  nearly  all  the  colonies  in  their  early 
settlement,  but  had  been  shorn  in  great  measure  of  its  power 
prior  to  the  assertion  of  our  independence  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  It  made  a  rally  under  the  elder  Adams,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1800,  and 
fell  into  a  minority.  It  has  never  had  the  control  of  the 
general,  government,  and  rarely  has  it  ever  been  in  power 
m  any  of  the  state  governments.  But  ever  since  the  rise  of 
Methodism,  under  John  Wesley,  in  the  last  century,  it  has 
been  with  us  and  in  Great  Britain  steadily  on  the  increase. 
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It  has  worked  in  secret  as  well  as  openly,  and  with  a  perse- 
verance worthy  of  the  cause  it  professes  to  be,  but  is  not. 
It  has  availed  itself,  with  consummate  address,  of  every 
popular  incident  or  movement  that  seemed  capable  of  being 
made  to  operate  to  its  advanti^.  It  has  obtained  the  con- 
trol of  nearly  all  the  ffreat  phihinthropic  movements  of  the 
day,  directs  your  abolition  and  temperance  societies,  and 
enlists  in  its  service  the  great  mass  of  British  and  American 
infidelity.  It  has  its  aflib'ated  societies  for  ever}'  kind  of 
object  subsidiary  to  its  main  purpose,  spread  as  a  vast  net- 
work over  the  whole  land,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  it- 
self of  importance  to  politicians.  In  a  word,  it  has  practised 
and  still  practises  all  the  arts  which  it  falsely  and  calumni- 
oQsly  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  It  has  once  more,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  modem 
history,  become  formidable,  and  may  be  regarded  as  now 
on  the  point  of  seizing  the  political  power  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  Evangelical  element,  a  singular  compound  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  of  cunning  and  impudence,  of  philan- 
thromr  and  nate,  of  infidelity  and  fanaticism,  that  renders 
the  Know-nothing  party  dangerous,  and  this  element  enters 
into  both  sections  or  divisions  of  the  order,  and  is  that  which 
distinguishes  the  so-called  American  party  from  the  ordinary 
"Whig  party  of  the  country.  In  this  Know-nothing  organi- 
zation, Evangelicalism  hopes  to  accede  to  power*  That  it 
will  succeed  we  are  unwilling  to  believe,  and  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  our  own  country  we  should  confidently  count  on  its 
failure,  for  though  it  constitutes  the  life  and  vigor  of  Prot- 
estantism, it  is  very  far  from  commending  itself  to  the  whole 
Protestant  body.  J3ut  the  Evangelicals  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  constitute  only  one  and  the 
same  people,  acting  in  concert  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  leaders,  and  its  victory  or  defeat  in  one  is  its  victory 
or  defeat  in  the  other.  We  fear  t^e  aid  the  American  Evan- 
gelicals will  derive  from  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain, 
where  they  are  far  more  formidable  than  with  us,  and  where, 
if  not  met  with  equal  firmness  and  wisdom,  they  will  soon 
have  a  parliamentary  majority. 

The  danger  in  Great  Britain  would  not  be  so  great  as 
with  us,  were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  divisions  among  the 
Irish  Catholics,  which  neutralize  their  infiuence  in  the  house 
of  commons.  However  desirable  may  be  the  tenant's  com- 
pensation bill,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  far  greater  interest 
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for  Catholic  Ireland  at  stake.     The  accession  of  the  Evan- 

f;:elicals  to  power  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  little  re- 
igious  and  civil  liberty  still  remaining  in  the  United  King- 
dom. All  that  was  gained  under  O'Connell  would  be  lost, 
and  Ireland  most  lilely  would  feel  the  cui*8e  of  another 
Cromwell.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  expulsion  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert, 
the  men  who  stood  up  so  firmly  against  the  ecclesiastical 
titles  bill,  and  the  elevation  of  Lord  Pahnerston  to  the  pre- 
miership, ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  victory  gained 
by  the  Evangelicals  ;  and  certain  we  are  that  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  has  nothing  to  hope,  but  much  to  fear,  from 
the  present  administration.  Still,  BQch  is  the  complexion 
of  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  it  must  be  aifficult 
to  say  on  what  side  the  patriotic  Catholic  ought  to  cast  his 
influence.  The  Tories  can  hardly  be  trusted  for  Ireland, 
and  the  Whi^s  just  as  little  for  England.  The  Tories  insist 
upon  governing  Ireland  through  the  Orange  faction,  and 
the  TVliigs  by  nature  and  tradition  belong  to  the  Evangeli- 
cals. It  is  not  for  us  at  this  distance,  and  with  our  imper- 
fect information,  to  say  what  is  the  political  course  most 
advisable  for  our  Irish  Catholic  friends  to  adopt.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  decide  the  political  dispute  oetween  the 
Tablet  and  the  Telegraphy  but  our  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
Telegraphy  must  allow  us  to  say,  that  we  have  deeply  re- 
gretted to  find  him  laboring  to  bring  national  prejudices  to 
bear  against  Mr.  Lucas  of  the  Toilet  It  seems  to  us  nn- 
wise,  ungenerous,  and  uncatholic.  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  infalli- 
ble, and  we  are  far  enough  from  approving  all  we  have  seen 
in  his  journal ;  but  we  have  full  confidence  in  him  as  a  sin- 
cere Catholic  and  a  docile  child  of  the  church.  The  Cath- 
olics of  England  and  Ireland,  and  we  will  add  of  the  United 
States,  could  ill  spare  such  a  man  in  the  present  conjuncture 
of  their  affairs.  We  could  ill  spare  him  from  the  6ouse  of 
commons,  where  he  has  won  by  nis  ability,  his  honesty,  and 
his  straightforward,  manly  conduct,  an  honorable  position. 
He  may  in  his  zeal  have  expressed  himself  on  some  occasions 
in  terms  not  decorous  to  some  members  of  the  hierarchy ; 
but  to  pretend  that  he  is  laboring  to  set  the  priests  of  the 
second  order  against  their  bishops,  or  to  abolish  the  episco- 
pacy, seems  to  ns  to  be  simply  ridiculous.  Bishops  and 
priests,  when  they  enter  the  arena  of  politics,  expect  to  be 
treated  as  politicians,  and  it  may  sometimes  well  happen. 
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that  the  well-intentioned  layman^  in  a  field  in  which  he 
stands  on  the  same  level  with  them,  may  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate or  in  the  fervor  of  hiA  zeal  forget  for  a  moment  their 
sacred  character.  As  we  understand  the  case,  the  Callan 
speech  of  Mr.  Lucas  was  objectionable,  and  we  certainly 
disapprove  in  the  strongest  manner  of  some  articles  which 
we  have  seen  copied  into  the  Telegraph  from  the  DtMin 
Nation  ;  bnt  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  Mr.  Dnfiey,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  such  a  man  as  he  should  be  cried  down  by  Cath- 
olics, even  had  his  fault  been  greater  than  it  has  been.  These 
are  not  times  when  we  can  afford  to  visit  with  excessive 
rigor  the  improprieties,  imprudences,  or  indecorums  of  well- 
intentioned,  able,  sincere,  and  earnest  lavmen,  who  in  good 
faith  devote  themselves  to  the  defence  of  Catholic  interests. 
Indeed,  there  are  reasons  why  more  than  ordinary  latitude 
should  in  our  times  be  given  them,  and  more  than  ordinary 
indulgence  should  be  shown  to  their  unintentional  errors. 
The  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  now 
mainly  a  aecular  controversy,  in  which  laymen  are  far  less 
unfitted  to  take  part  than  they  were  in  former  times,  when 
it  was  more  exclusively  theological.  We  have  a  high  es- 
teem for  Mr.  MacCabe,  the  distinguiriied  author  oi  The 
Catholic  History  of  England^  but  we  must  remind  him,  and 
we  do  so  in  all  kindness,  that  there  are  things  to  be  pardoned 
in  him  as  well  as  in  the  editor  of  the  Tablet  In  fact  none 
of  us  are  faultless  enough  to  be  inexorable  to  what  we  may 
r^rd  as  the  faults  of  others.  We  hope  that  these  remarlcs 
wul  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made.  We 
wish  to  see  an  end  to  the  disedifying  divisions  among  our 
Irish  Catholic  friends,  for  almost  every  thing  in  the  present 
crisis  depends,  under  God,  on  their  united,  firm,  bola,  ener- 
getic, and  manly  action. 

We  like  exceedingly  the  tone  and  advice  of  the  last  jJ9t^^ 
lin  Review^  which  seems  to  be  arming  itself  to  meet  the 
new  phasis  assumed  by  the  controversy  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  understands 
that  the  enemy,  discomfited  for  the  hundredth  time  in  the 
field  of  theological  controversy,  and  unable  to  meet  the  ar- 
guments, now  proposes,  to  shut  the  mouths  of  Catholics. 
What  we  Catholics  have  now  to  do  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  to  defend  civil  and  religious  liberty  against 
the  conspiracy  of  Evangelicals,  led  on  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Achilli,  Gavazzi,  the  Beecliers,  the  Clarks,  and 
the  Ned  Buntlines,  aided,  no  doubt  by  all  the  cunning,  subt- 
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letj,  and  malice  of  Satan.  In  tins  grand  contest  it  will 
serve  little  purpose  to  show  that  we  are  friendly  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  we  must  take  higher  ground  and  show 
from  incontrovertible  facts  and  arguments  that  Evangelical- 
ism is  in  its  very  nature  and  tendency  in  the  last  degree 
*  hostile  to  every  species  of  rational  liberty,  and  that  it  is  only 
on  Catholic  ground  that  either  ciyil  or  religions  liberty  can 
be  sustained.  We  mtist  hurl  back  upon  tnese  Evangelical 
canters  and  snifflers  the  charges  which  they  falsely  allege 
against  us  and  our  religion.  Let  there  be  no  timidity,  no 
trimming,  no  compromise.  They  are  the  partv  opposed  to 
civil  and  religions  liberty,  ingrained  tyrants  ana  despots, who 
are  ready  to  march  to  power  over  the  grave  of  all  that  is 
dear  ana  sacred  to  the  human  heart,  all  that  is  liberal  and 
ennobling  in  human  culture,  all  that  is  cheerful  and  recre- 
ating in  human  society,  all  that  is  true  and  holy  in  religion. 
We  can  speak  to  the  public  as  well  as  they,  and  we  must 
undeceive  those  whose  confidence  they  have  abused,  and 
rally  anew  the  real  friends  of  British  and  American  freedom. 
We  can  do  this  if  we  will  but  heal  our  divisions,  and  ven- 
ture to  depart  from  the  old  routine  of  controversy,  and  meet 
the  question  as  it  is  practically  presented  to-day.  We  must 
dare  look  if,  in  its  present  foi*m,  in  the  face,  and  approach 
it  with  strong,  fresh,  and  fearless  thought.  Consult  the 
old  writers  for  principles  we  must,  but  in  their  application, 
in  the  forms  of  our  expression,  we  must  not  fear  to  be  orig- 
inal, however  we  may  shock  a  superannuated  pedantry  or  a 
cowardly  imbecility.  Our  friends  across  the  water  are  doing 
much,  and  doing  it  nobly.  We  are  amazed  at  the  marvel- 
lous fecundity  of  the  English  press.  Let  Ireland,  who  must 
cease  to  call  herself  *'  unhappv  Ireland,''  feel  that  in  the 
present  crisis  the  hopes  of  Catholics  in  England  and  here 
turn  to  her.  Let  her,  from  her  advantai^eous  position,  be 
true  to  herself,  be  bold,  energetic,  dignified,  commanding, 
as  becomes  a  Catholic  kingdom,  and  this  Evangelical  party, 
composed  of  unbelievers  and  fanatics,  assisted  as  it  may  be, 
by  Satanic  cunning  and  malice,  will  fail  of  its  purpose,  and 
British  and  American  freedom  be  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
its  deadliest  and  only  foes.  Let  American  and  British 
Catholics  deserve  success  by  their  free  and  manly  conduct, 
by  their  firm  and  heroic  spirit,  and  they  may  count  on  suc- 
cess ;  for  then  Almighty  God  himself,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  will  be  on  our  side,  and  fight  for  us. 
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ARTIOLB  L 

tWom  th«  GathOUo  World  fu  Itej,  1868.] 

Tas  Woman  Question,  though  not  yet  an  all-engrossing 
question  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  country,  is  exciting  so 
much  attention,  and  is  so  vigorously  agitated,  that  no  peri- 
odical can  very  well  refuse  to  consider  it  As  yet,  though 
entering  into  politics,  it  has  not  become  a  party  question, 
and  we  think  we  may  discuss  it  without  overstepping  the 
line  we  have  marked  out  for  ourselves — that  of  studiously 
avoiding  all  party  politics ;  not  because  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  discuss  tnem,  but  because  we  have  aims  and  pur- 
poses which  appeal  to  all  parties  alike,  and  which  can  best 
be  effected  by  letting  partv  politics  alone. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  take  up  the  question  seriously, 
and  treat  it  candidly,  without  indulging  in  any  sneers,  jeers, 
or  ridicule.  A  certain  number  of  women  have  become,  in 
some  way  or  other,  very  thoroughly  convinced  that  women 
are  deeply  wronged,  deprived  of  their  just  rights  by  4nen, 
and  especially  in  not  bein^  allowed  political  suffrage  and 
eligibiuty.  They  claim  to  be  in  all  things  man's  equal,  and 
in  many  things  his  superior,  and  contend  that  society  should 
make  no  distinction  of  sex  in  any  of  its  civil  and  political 
arrangements.  It  will  not,  indeed,  be  easy  for  us  to  forget 
this  distinction  so  long  as  we  honor  our  mothers,  and  love 
our  wives  and  daughters,  but  we  will  endeavor  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  forget  it — so  far,  at  least  as  to  treat  the  question 
on  its  merits,  and  make  no  allowance  for  any  real  or  sup- 
posed difference  of  intellect  between  men  and  women.  We 
shall  neither  roughen  nor  soften  our  tones  because  our  op- 
ponents are  women,  or  men  who  encourage  them.  The 
women  in  question  claim  for  women  all  the  prerogatives  of 
men ;  we  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  disregard  their 
privileges  as  women.  They  may  expect  from  us  civility, 
not  gallantry. 

We  say  frankly  in  the  outset  that  we  are  decidedly  op- 
posed to  female  suffrage  and  eligibility.  The  woman's 
rights  womefd  demand  them  both  as  a  right,  and  complain 
that  men,  in  refusing  to  concede  them,  witlihold  a  natural 
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right,  and  violate  the  equal  rights  on  which  the  American 
republic  professes  to  be  based.  We  denj'  that  women  have 
a  natural  right  to  suffrage  and  eligibility ;  for  neither  is  a 
natural  right  at  all  for  either  men  or  women.  Either  is  a 
trust  from  civil  society,  not  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right ; 
and  civil  society  confers  either  on  whom  it  judges  trust- 
worthy, and  on  such  conditions  as  it  deems  it  expedient  to 
annex.  As  the  trust  has  never  been  conferred  by  civil  so- 
ciety with  us  on  women,  they  are  deprived  of  no  riglit  by 
not  being  enfranchised. 

We  know  that  the  theory  has  been  broached  latterly,  and 
defended  by  several  political  journals,  and  even  by  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  congress,  as  well  as  by  The  Revo- 
lutioTij  the  organ  of  the  woman's  rights  movement,  that  suf- 
frage and  eligibility  are  not  trusts  conferred  by  civil  society 
on  whom  it  will,  but  natural  and  indefeasible  rights,  held 
directly  from  God  or  nature,  and  which  civil  society  is 
bound  by  its  very  constitution  to  recognize,  protect,  and  de- 
fend for  all  men  and  women,  and  which  they  can  be  deprived 
of  only  by  crimes  which  forfeit  one's  natural  life  or  liberty. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  many  have  defended  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  and  eligibility  to  negroes  and  the 
colored  races  in  the  United  States,  ana  hold  that  congress, 
under  that  clause  of  the  constitution  authorizing  it  to  guar- 
anty to  the  several  states  a  republican  form  of  government, 
is  bound  to  enfranchise  them.  It  may  or  may  not  be  wise 
and  expedient  to  extend  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  negroes 
and  the  colored  races  hitherto,  in  most  of  tlie  states,  excluded 
from  the  sovereign  people  of  the  country ;  on  that  question 
we  express  no  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  we  deny 
that  the  negroes  and  colored  men  can  claim  admission  on 
the  ground  either  of  natural  right  or  of  American  republi- 
canism ;  for  white  men  themselves  cannot  claim  it  on  that 
ground. 

Indeed,  the  assumption  that  either  suffrage  or  eligibility 
is  a  natural  right  is  anti-republican.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, the  very  essence  of  republicanism  is,  that  power  is  a 
trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good  or  common  weal, 
and  is  forfeited  when  not  so  exercised,  or  when  exercised 
for  private  and  personal  ends.  Suffrage  and  eligibility  con- 
fer power  to  govern,  which,  if  a  natural  right,  would  imply 
that  power  is  the  natural  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  gov- 
ernors—  the  essential  principle  of  all  absolutism,  whether 
autocratic,  aristocratic,  monarchical,  or  democratic.   It  would 
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imply  that  the  American  government  is  a  pure,  centralized} 
absofate,  unmitigated  democracy,  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  tantamonnt  to  no  government,  or  aa  the  absolute 
despotism  of  the  majority  for  the  time,  or  its  right  to  govern 
as  it  pleases  in  all  things  whatsoever,  spiritual  as  well  as  sec- 
ular, regardless  of  vested  rights  or  constitutional  limitation& 
This  certainly  is  not  American  republicanism,  which  has 
always  aimed  to  restrain  the  absolute  power  of  majorities, 
and  to  protect  minorities  by  constitutional  provisions.  It 
has  never  recognized  suffrage  as  a  personal  right  which  a 
man  carries  wiui  him  whithersoever  ne  goes,  but  has  always 
made  it  a  territorial  right,  which  a  man  can  exercij9e  only  in 
his  own  state,  his  own  county,  his  own  town  or  city,  and  his 
own  ward  or  precincft.  If  American  republicanism  recog- 
nized suffrage  as  a  right,  not  as  simply  a  trust,  why  does  it 
?ilace  restrictions  on  its  exercise,  or  treat  bribery  as  a  crime  ? 
f  suffrage  is  my  natural  right,  my  vote  is  my  property,  and 
I  may  do  what  I  please  with  it ;  dispose  of  it  m  the  market 
for  the  highest  price  I  can  get  for  it,  as  I  may  of  any  other 
species  of  property. 

Suffrage  and  eligibility  are  not  natural,  indefeasible  rights, 
but  franchises  or  trusts  conferred  by  civil  society ;  and  it  is 
for  civil  society  to  determine  in  its  wisdom  whom  it  will  or 
will  not  enfranchise ;  on  whom  it  will  or  will  not  oonf er  the 
trust.  Both  are  social  or  political  rights,  derived  from  polit- 
ical society,  and  subject  to  its  will,  which  may  extend  or 
abridge  them  as  it  judges  best  for  the  common  good.  Ask 
you  who  constitute  society  ?  They,  be  they  more  or  fewer, 
who,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  the  state,  are  the  sover- 
eign people.  These,  and  these  alone,  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  may  or  may  not  vote  or  be  voted  for.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  sovereign  people  has  hitherto  been,  save  in  a 
few  localities,  adult  males  of  the  white  race,  and  these  have 
the  right  to  say  whether  they  will  or  will  not  extend  suf- 
fn^  to  the  black  and  colored  raceeC,  and  to  women  and 
children. 

Women,  then,  have  not,  for  men  have  not,  any  natural 
right  to  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Tnis  disposes  of  the  question  of  right,  and  shows  tnat  no 
injustice  or  wrong  is  done  to  women  by  their  exclusion,  and 
that  no  violence  is  done  to  the  equal  rights  on  which  the 
American  republic  is  founded.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be 
wise  and  expedient  to  admit  women  into  political,  as  they 
are  now  admitted  into  civil,  society;  but  they  cannot  claim 
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admission  as  a  right.  They  can  claim  it* only  on  the  ground 
of  expediency  or  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  common  good. 
For  oar  part,  we  have  all  onr  life  listened  to  the  arguments 
and  declamations  of  the  woman's  rights  party  on  the  subject, 
have  read  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  heard  Fanny  Wright,  and 
looked  into  The  Revolution^  conducted  by  some  of  onr  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  of  whom  we  think  better 
than  many  of  their  countrymen  do ;  but  we  remain  decided- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  harm  instead  of  good,  to  both  men  and 
women,  would  result  from  the  admission.  We  say  not  this 
because  we  think  lightly  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  capac- 
ity of  women.  We  ask  not  if  women  are  equal,  inferior,  or 
superior  to  men ;  for  the  two  sexes  are  different,  and  be- 
tween things  different  in  kind  there  is  no  relation  of  equali- 
ty or  of  inequality.  Of  course,  we  hold  that  the  woman 
was  made  for  the  man,  not  the  man  for  the  woman,  and  that 
the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  not  the  wife  of  the  husband ;  but  it 
suffices  here  to  say  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  political  en- 
franchisement of  women  on  the  ground  of  their  feebleness, 
either  of  intellect  or  of  body,  or  of  any  real  incompetency 
to  vote  or  to  hold  office.  We  are  Catholics,  and  the  church 
has  always  held  In  high  honor  chaste,  modest,  and  worthy 
women  as  matrons,  widows,  or  virgins.  Her  calendar  has  a 
full  proportion  of  female  saints,  whose  names  she  proposes 
to  the  honor  and  veneration  of  all  the  faithful.  She  bids 
the  wife  obey  her  husband  in  the  Lord ;  but  asserts  her  moral 
independence  of  him,  leaves  her  conscience  free,  and  holds 
her  accountable  for  her  own  deeds. 

Women  have  shown  great  executive  or  administrative 
ability.  Few  men  have  shown  more  ability  on  a  throne 
than  Isabella,  the  Catholic,  of  Spain ;  or,  in  the  affairs  of 

fovemment,  though  otherwise  faulty  enough,  than  Eliza- 
eth  of  England,  and  Catharine  II.  oi  Russia.  The  present 
queen  of  the  British  Isles  has  had  a  most  successful  reign ; 
but  she  owes.it  less  to  her  own  abilities  than  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  her  husband.  Prince  Albert,  and  her  domestic 
virtues  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  by  which  she  has  won  the 
affections  of  the  English  people.  Others  have  shown  rare 
administrative  capacity  in  governing  religious  houses,  often 
no  less  difficult  than  to  govern  a^ing<K)m  or  an  empire. 
Women  have  a  keener  insight  into  the  characters  of  men 
than  have  men  themselves,  and  the  success  of  female  sover- 
eigns has,  in  great  measure,  been  due  to  their  ability  to  dis- 
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cover  and  oall  aroand  them  the  best  men  in  the  state,  and  to 
pnt  them  in  the  places  they  are  best  fitted  for. 

What  women  wonld  be  as  legislators  remains  to  be  seen ; 
they  have  had  little  experience  m  that  line ;  but  it  would  go 
hard,  but  they  would  prove  themselves  not  much  inferior  to 
the  average  of  the  men  we  send  to  our  state  legislatures  or 
to  our  national  congress. 

Wom<en  have  also  distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts  as 
painters  and  sculptors,  though  none  of  them  have  ever  risen 
to  the  front  rank.  St.  Catharine  of  Egypt  cultivated  philos- 
ophy with  success.  Several  holy  women  have  shown  ereat 
proficiency  in  mystic  theology,  and  have  written  works  of 
great  value.  In  lighter  literature,  especially  in  the  present 
age,  women  have  taken  a  leading  part.  Thej  almost  mo- 
nopolize the  modem  novel  or  romance,  and  give  to  contem- 
Eorary  popular  literature  its  tone  and  character ;  yet  it  must 
e  conceded  that  no  woman  has  written  a  first-class  romance. 
The  influence  of  her  writings,  speaking  generally,  has  not 
tended  to  purify  or  exalt  the  age,  but  rather  to  enfeeble  and 
abase  it.  The  tendency  is  to  substitute  sentiment  for  thought, 
morbid  passion  for  strength,  and  to  produce  a  weak  and  un- 
healthy moral  tone.  For  ourselves,  we  own,  though  there 
are  some  women  whose  works  we  read,  and  even  re-read 
with  pleasure,  we  do  not,  in  general,  admire  the  popular  fe- 
male literature  of  the  day ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  litera- 
ture is  that  in  which  woman  is  best  fitted  to  excel,  or  through 
which  she  exerts  her  most  purifying  and  elevating  influ- 
ence. Her  writings  do  not  do  much  to  awaken  in  man's 
heart  the  long  dormant  chivalric  love  so  rife  in  the  romantic 
ages,  or  to  render  the  age  healthy,  natural,  and  manly.  We 
say  awaken:  for  chivalry,  in  its  true  and  disinterested  sense, 
is  not  dead  m  the  coldest  man's  heart ;  it  only  sleepeth.  It 
is  woman's  own  fault,  more  than  man's,  that  it  sleeps  and 
wakes  not  to  life  and  energy. 

]^or  do  we  object  to  tne  political  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  the  special  interest  of  the  male  sex.  Men  and 
women  have  no  separate  interests.  What  elevates  the  one 
elevates  the  other;  what  degrades  the  one  degrades  the 
other.  Men  can  not  depress  women,  place  them  in  a  false 
position,  make  them  toys  or  drudges,  without  doin^  an  equal 
injury  to  themselves ;  and  one  ground  of  our  dislike  to  the 
so-called  woman's  rights  movement  is,  that  it  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  inter-dependence  between 
men  and  women,  and  seeks  to  render  them  mutually  inde- 
Vou  xvm— S5 
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pendent  of  each  other,  with  entirely  distinct  and  separate  in- 
terests. There  is  a  truth  in  the  old  Greek  fable,  related  by 
Plato  in  the  Banquet,  that  Japiter  united  originally  both  sexes 
in  one  and  the  same  person,  and  afterward  separated  them, 
^nd  that  now  they  are  but  two  halves  of  one  whole.  '^  God 
made  man  after  his  own  image  and  likeness ;  male  and 
female  made  he  ^A^m."  Each,  in  this  world,  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  and  the  more  closely  identified  are  their 
interests,  the  better  is  it  for  both.  We,  in  opposing  the  po- 
litical enfranchisement  of  women,  seek  the  mterest  of  men 
no  more  than  we  do  the  interest  of  women  themselves. 

Women,  no  doubt,  undergo  many  wrongs,  and  are  obliged 
to  suffer  manv  hardships,  but  seloom  they  alone.  It  is  a 
world  of  trial,  a  world  in  which  there  are  wrongs  of  all 
sorts,  and  sufferings  of  all  kinds.  We  have  lost  pai*adi8e, 
and  cannot  regain  it  in  this  world.  We  must  go  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  before  reentering  it.  You 
cannot  make  earth  heaven,  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying ; 
and  least  of  all  can  you  do  it  by  political  means.  It  is  hard 
for  the  poor  wife  to  have  to  maintain  a  lazy,  idle,  drunken 
vagabond  of  a  husband,  and  three  or  four  children  into  the 
bargain ;  it  is  hard  for  the  wife  delicately  reared,  accom- 
plisned,  fitted  to  adorn  the  most  intellectual,  graceful,  and 
polished  society,  accustomed  to  every  luxury  that  wealth 
im  procure,  to  find  herself  a  widow  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
a  family  of  young  children  to  support,  and  unable  to  obtain 
any  employment  for  which  she  is  litted  as  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  But  men  suffer  too.  It  is  no  less  hard  for 
the  poor,  industrious,  hard-working  man  to  find  what  he 
earns  wasted  by  an  idle,  extravagant,  incompetent,  and  heed- 
less wife,  who  prefers  gadding  and  gossiping  to  tjEiking  care 
of  her  household.  And  how  much  easier  is  it  for  the  man 
who  is  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  a  widower  with 
three  or  four  motherless  children  to  provide  for  ?  The  re- 
duction from  affluence  to  poverty  is  sometimes  the  fault  of 
the  wife  as  well  as  of  the  husband.  It  is  usually  their  joint 
fault.  Women  have  wrongs,  so  have  men ;  but  a  woman 
has  as  much  power  to  make  a  man  miserable  as  a  man  has 
to  make  a  woman  miserable ;  and  she  tyrannizes  over  him 
as  often  as  he  does  over  her.  If  he  has  more  power  of  at- 
tack, nature  has  given  her  more  power  of  defence.  Her 
tonffue  is  as  formidable  a  weapon  as  hi^  fists,  and  she  knows 
well  how,  bv  her  seeming  meekness,  gentleness,  and  appar- 
ent martyrdom,  to  work  on  his  feelings,  to  enlist  the  sym- 
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ratby  of  the  neighborhood  on  her  side  and  against  him. 
Women  are  neither  so  wronged  nor  so  helpless  as  The  Rev- 
olviion  pretends.  Men  can  be  brutal,  and  women  can  tease 
and  provoke. 

Bnt  let  the  evils  be  as  great  as  tliey  may,  and  women  as 
greatly  wronged  as  is  pretended,  what  can  female  suffrage 
and  eligibility  do  by  way  of  relieving  them?  All  mod- 
em methods  of  reform  are  very  much  like  dram-drinking. 
The  dram  needs  to  be  constantly  increased  in  frequency  and 
,  quantity,  while  the  prostration  grows  greater  and  greater, 
till  the  drinker  gets  the  delirium  tremefiSj  becomes  coma- 
tose, and  dies.  The  extension  of  suffrage  in  modem  times 
has  cured  or  lessened  no  social  or  moral  evil ;  and  under  it, 
as  under  any  other  political  system,  the  rich  grow  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  Double  the  dram,  enfranchise  the  women, 
give  them  the  political  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for ;  what 
single  moral  or  social  evil  will  it  prevent  or  cure?  Will  it 
mase  the  drunken  husband  temperate,  the  lazy  and  idle  in- 
dustrious and  diligent?  Will  it  prevent  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life,  the  fall  from  affluence  to  poverty,  keep  death  out  of 
the  house,  and  prevent  widowhood  and  orphanage  ?  These 
things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  politics.  You  cannot  legis- 
late men  or  women  into  virtue,  into  sobriety,  industry,  prov- 
idence. The  doubled  dram  would  only  introduce  a  double 
poison  into  the  system,  a  new  element  of  discord  into  the 
family,  and  through  the  family  into  society,  and  hasten  the 
moment  of  dissolution.  When  a  false  principle  of  reform  is 
adopted,  the  evil  sought  to  be  curad  is  only  aggravated. 
The  reformera  started  wrong.  They  would  reform  the 
church  by  placing  her  under  human  control.  Their  suc- 
cessors have  in  each  generation  found  they  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  have,  each  in  its  turn,  struggled  to  push  it  fur- 
ther and  further,  till  they  find  themselves  without  any 
church  life,  without  faith,  without  religion,  and  beginning 
to  doubt  if  there  be  even  a  God.  So,  in  politics,  we  have 
pushed  the  false  principle  that  all  individual,  domestic,  and 
social  evils  are  due  to  bad  government,  and  are  to  be  cured 
by  political  reforms  and  changes,  till  we  have  nearly  reformed 
away  all  government,  at  least,  in  theory ;  have  well-nigh 
abolished  the  family,  which  is  the  social  unit ;  and  find  that 
the  evils  we  sought  to  cure,  and  the  wrongs  we  sought  to 
redress,  continue  undiminished.  We  cry  out  in  our  deliri- 
um for  another  and  a  larger  dram.  When  you  proceed  on 
a  true  principle,  the  more  logically  and  completely  you  carry 
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it  out  the  better ;  bnt  when  yon  start  with  a  false  principle, 
the  more  logical  yon  are,  and  the  further  you  push  it,  the 
worse.  Your  consistency  increases  instead  of  aiminishing 
the  evils  you  would  cure. 

The  conclusive  objection  to  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  women  is,  that  it  would  weaken  and  finally  break  up  and 
destroy  the  Christian  familv.  The  social  unit  is  the  family, 
not  the  individual ;  and  the  greatest  danger  to  American 
society  is,  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  isolated 
individuals,  without  family  ties  or  affections.  The  family 
has  already  been  much  weakened,  and  is  fast  disappearing. 
We  have  broken  away  from  the  old  homestead,  nave  lost 
the  restraining  and  purifying  associations  that  gathered 
round  it,  and  live  away  from  home  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses.  We  are  daily  losing  the  faith,  the  virtues,  the  hab- 
its, and  the  manners  without  which  the  family  cannot  be 
sustained ;  and  when  the  family  goes,  the  nation  goes  too,  or 
ceases  to  be  worth  preserving.  God  made  the  family  the 
type  and  basis  of  society ;  "  male  and  female  made  he  them.'^ 
A  large  and  influential  class  of  women  not  only  neglect  but 
disdam  the  retired  and  simple  domestic  virtues,  and  scorn 
to  be  tied  down  to  the  modest  but  essential  duties — the 
drudgery,  they  call  it — of  wives  and  mothers.  This,  coupled 
with  the  separate  pecnniarv  interests  of  husband  and  wife 
secured,  and  the  facility  oi  divorce  a  vinoido  mcUrimanii 
allowed  by  the  laws  oi  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
make  the  family,  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  mere  shadow  of 
what  it  was  and  of  what  it  should  be. 

Extend  now  to  women  suffrage  and  eligibility ;  give  them 
the  political  right  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for ;  render  it 
feasible  for  them  to  enter  the  arena  of  political  strife,  to  be- 
come canvassers  in  elections  and  candidates  for  office,  and 
what  remains  of  family  union  will  soon  be  dissolved.  The 
wife  may  espouse  one  political  party,  and  the  husband  an- 
other, and  it  may  well  nappen  that  the  husband  and  wife 
may  be  rival  candidates  for  the  same  office,  and  one  or  the 
other  doomed  to  the  mortification  of  defeat.  Will  the  hus- 
band like  to  see  his  wife  enter  the  lists  against  him,  and  tri- 
umph over  him  f  Will  the  wife,  fired  with  political  ambition 
for  place  or  power,  be  pleased  to  see  her  own  husband  enter 
the  lists  aeamst  her,  and  succeed  at  her  expense  t  Will  ^ 
litical  rivalry  and  the  passions  it  never  fails  to  engender  m- 
crease  the  mutual  affection  of  husband  and  wife  for  each 
other,  and  promote  domestic  union  and  peace,  or  will  it  not 
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carry  into  tlie  boeom  of  the  family  all  the  strife,  discord, 
anger,  and  division  of  the  political  canvass? 

Then,  when  the  wife  and  mother  is  engrossed  in  the  po- 
litical canvass,  or  in  discharging  her  duties  as  a  representa- 
tive or  senator  in  congress,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  or  a 
major-general  in  the  field,  what  is  to  become  of  the  children  ? 
The  mother  will  have  little  leisure,  perhaps  less  inclination, 
to  attend  to  them.  A  stranger,  or  even  the  father,  cannot 
snpply  her  place.  Children  need  a  mother's  care ;  her  ten- 
der nursing,  her  sleepless  v^ilance,and  her  mild  and  loving 
bnt  unfaihng  discipline.  This  she  cannot  devolve  on  the 
father,  or  turn  over  to  strangers.  Kobody  can  supply  the 
place  of  a  mother.  Children,  then,  must  be  neglected ;  nay, 
they  will  be  in  the  way,  and  be  looked  upon  as  an  encum- 
brance. Mothers  will  repress  their  maternal  instincts ;  and 
the  horrible  crime  of  infanticide  before  birth,  now  becom- 
ing so  fearfully  prevalent,  and  actually  causing  a  decrease 
in  the  native  population  of  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
as  well  as  in  more  than  one  European  country,  will  become 
more  prevalent  still,  and  the  human  race  be  threatened  with 
extinction.  Women  in  easy  circumstances,  and  placing 
pleasure  before  duty,  grow  weary  of  the  cares  of  maternity, 
and  they  would  only  become  more  weary  still  if  the  politi- 
cal arena  were  open  to  their  ambition. 

Woman  was  created  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  that  is 
her  destiny.  To  that  destiny  all  her  instincts  point,  and  for 
it  nature  has  specially  qualified  her.  Her  proper  sphere  is 
home,  and  her  proper  function  is  the  care  of  the  household, 
to  manage  a  family,  to  take  care  of  children,  and  attend  to 
their  early  training.  For  this  she  is  endowed  with  patience, 
endurance,  passive  courage,  quick  sensibilities,  a  sympathetic 
nature,  and  great  executive  and  administrative  ability.  She 
was  born  to  bea  queen  in  her  own  household,  and  to  make 
home  cheerful,  bright,  and  happy.  Surely  those  women 
who  are  wives  and  mothers  should  stay  at  home  and  dis- 
charge its  duties ;  and  the  woman^s  riglits  party,  by  seeking 
to  draw  her  away  from  the  domestic  sphere,  where  she  is 
really  great,  noble,  almost  divine,  and  to  throw  her  into  the 
turmoil  of  political  life,  would  rab  her  of  her  true  dignity 
and  worth,  and  place  her  in  a  position  where  all  her  special 
qualifications  and  peculiar  excellences  would  count  for  noth- 
ing.    She  cannot  be  spared  from  home*  for  that 

It  is  pretended  that  woman's  generous  sympathies,  her 
nice  sense  of  justice,  and  her  indomitable  perseverance  in 
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what  she  conceives  to  be  right  are  needed  to  elevate  our  pol- 
itics above  the  low,  grovelling  and  sordid  tastes  of  men; 
bat  while  we  admit  that  women  will  make  almost  any  sac- 
rifice to  obtain  their  own  will,  and  make  less  than  men  do 
of  obstacles  or  consequences,  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  a  nicer  or  a  truer  sense  of  justice,  or  are  more  disinter- 
ested in  their  aims  than  men.  All  history  proves  that  the 
corruptest  epochs  in  a  nation's  life  are  precisely  those  in 
which  women  have  mingled  most  iu  political  affairs,  and 
have  had  the  most  influence  in  their  management  If  they 
go  into  the  political  world,  they  will,  if  tne  distinction  of 
sex  is  lost  signt  of,  have  no  special  advantage  over  men,  nor 
be  more  innuential  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  they  go  as 
women,  using  all  the  blandishments,  seductions,  arts,  and 
intrigues  of  their  sex,  their  influence  will  tend  more  to  cor- 
rupt and  debase  than  to  purify  and  elevate.  Women  usually 
will  stick  at  nothing  to  carry  their  points ;  and  when  unable 
to  carry  them  by  appeals  to  the  strength  of  the  other  sex, 
they  will  appeal  to  its  weakness.  When  once  they  have 
thrown  off  their  native  modesty,  and  entered  a  public  arena 
with  men,  they  will  go  to  lengths  that  men  will  not.  Lady 
Macbeth  looks  with  steady  nerves  and  unblanched  cheek  on 
a  crime  from  which  her  husband  shrinks  with  horror,  and 
upbraids  him  with  his  cowardice  for  letting '^  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  would."     It  was  not  she  who  saw  ^nquo's  ghost. 

We  have  heard  it  argued  that,  if  women  were  to  take  part 
in  our  elections,  they  would  be  quietly  and  decorously  con- 
ducted ;  that  her  presence  would  do  more  than  a  whole 
army  of  police  officials  to  maintain  order,  to  banish  all  fight- 
ing, drinking,  profane  swearing,  venality,  and  corruption. 
This  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  some  extent,  the  case,  if,  un- 
der the  new  regime^  men  should  retain  the  same  chivalric 
respect  for  women  that  they  now  have.  Men  now  regard 
woman  as  placed  in  some  sort  under  their  protection,  or  the 
safeguard  of  their  honor.  But  when  she  insists  that  the 
distinction  of  sex  shall  be  disregarded,  and  tells  us  that  she 
asks  no  favors,  regards  all  offers  of  protection  to  her  as  a 
woman  as  an  insult,  and  that  she  holds  herself  competent  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  to  compete  with  men  on  their  own 
ground,  and  in  what  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  their  own 
work,  she  may  be  sure  that  she  will  be  taken  at  her  word, 
that  she  will  miss  that  deference  now  shown  her,  and  which 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  claim  as  her  right,  and  be 
treated  with  all  the  indifference  men  show  to  one  another. 
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She  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  both  sexes  at  once. 
When  she  forgets  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  insists  on  being 
treated  as  a  man,  men  will  forget  that  she  is  a  woman,  and 
allow  h^r  no  advantage  on  account  of  her  sex.  When  she 
seeks  to  make  herself  a  man,  she  will  lose  her  influence  as  a 
woman,  and  be  treated  as  a  man. 

Women    are  not  needed  as  men;  they  are  needed  as 
women,  to  do,  not  what  men  can  do  as  well  as  they,  but 
what  men  cannot  do.    There  is  nothing  which  more  grieves 
the  wise  and  good,  or  makes  them  tremble  for  the  future  of 
the  country,  than  the  growing  neglect  or  laxity  of  family 
discipline;  than  the  insuboraination,  the  lawlessness,  and 
precocious  depravity  of  Young  America.    There  is,  with  the 
children  of  tnis  generation,  almost  a  total  lack  of  filial  rever- 
ence and  obedience.    And  whose  fault  is  it  t    It  is  chiefly 
the  fault  of  the  mothers,  who  fail  to  govern  their  house- 
holds, and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a  Christian  manner. 
Exceptions  there  nappily  are ;  but  the  number  of  children 
that  grow  up  without  any  proper  training  or  discipline  at 
home  is  feanully  large,  and  their  evil  example  corrupts  not 
a  few  of  those  who  are  well  brought  up.    The  country  is  no 
better  than  the  town.    Wives  forget  what  they  owe  to  their 
husbands,  are  capricious  and  vain,  often  light  and  frivolous, 
extravagant  ana  foolish,  bent  on  having  their  own   way, 
though  ruinous  to  the  family,  and  generally  contriving,  by 
coaxings,  blandishments,  or  poutings,  to  get  it.    They  set 
an  ill  example  to  their  chilaren,  who  soon  lose  all  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  mother,  who,  as  a  wife,  forgets  to 
honor  and  obey  ner  husband,  and  who,  seeing  her  have  her 
own  way  with  him,  insist  on  having  their  own  way  with 
her,  and  usually  succeed.     As  a  rule,  children  are  no  longer 
subjected  to  a  steady  and  firm,  but  mild  and  judicious  dis- 
cipline, or  trained  to  habits  of  filial  obedience.     Hence,  our 
daughters,  when  they  become  wives  and  mothers,  have  none 
of  the  habits  or  character  necessary  to  govern  their  house- 
hold and  to  train  their  children.     Those  habits  and  that 
character  are  acquired  only  in  a  school  of  obedience,  made 
pleasant  and  cheerful  by  a  mother's  playful  smile  and  a 
mother's  love.    We  know  we  have  not  in  this  the  sympathy 
of  the  women,  whose  organ  is  The  jRevdution.     They  hold 
obedience  in  horror  and  seek  only  to  govern,  not  their  own 
husbands  only,  not  children,  but  men,  but  the  state,  but  the 
nation,  and  to  be  relieved  of  houaehold  cares,  especially  of 
<dbild-bearing,  and  of  the  duty  of  bringing  up  children.   We 
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should  be  sorry  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  these,  in  their 
present  mood,  conld  sympathize  with.  It  is  that  which  is  ft 
woman's  special  duty  m  tne  order  of  providence,  and  which 
constitutes  her  peculiar  glory,  that  they  regard  as  their  great 
wrong. 

The  duty  we  insist  upon  is  eisnecially  necessary  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  tnere  is  so  little  respect  for  author- 
ity, and  government  is  but  the  echo  of  public  opinion, 
^ives  and  mothers,  by  neglecting  their  domestic  duties  and 
the  proper  family  discipline,  fail  to  offer  the  necessarv  re- 
sistance to  growing  lawlessness  and  crime,  aggravated,  if  not 
generated,  by  the  false  notions  of  freedom  and  equality  so 
widely  entertained.  It  is  only  by  home  discipline,  and  the 
early  habits  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  wnich  our  chil- 
dren are  trained,  that  the  license  the  government  tolerates, 
and  the  courts  hardly  dare  attempt  to  restrain,  can  be  coun- 
teracted, and  the  comtnunity  made  a  law-loving  and  a  law- 
abiding  community.  The  very  bases  of  society  have  been 
sapped,  and  the  conditions  of  good  government  despised,  or 
denounced  under  the  name  of  despotism.  Social  and  polit- 
ical life  is  poisoned  in  its  source,  and  the  blood  of  the  na- 
tion corrupted,  and  chie^y  because  wives  and  mothers  have 
failed  in  their  domestic  duties,  and  the  discipline  of  their 
families.  How,  then,  can  the  community,  the  nation  itself, 
subsist,  if  we  call  them  away  from  home,  and  render  its  du- 
ties still  more  irksome  to  them,  instead  of  laboring  to  fit 
them  for  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  ? 

We  have  said  the  evils  complained  of  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  women,  and  we  have  said  so  because  it  grows  chiefly  out 
of  the  neglect  of  their  families.  The  care  and  management 
of  children  during  tlieir  early  years  belong  specially  to  the 
mother.  It  is  her  special  function  to  plant  and  develop  in 
their  young  and  impressible  minds  the  seeds  of  virtue,  love, 
reverence,  and  obedience,  and  to  train  her  daughters,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  not  to  be  looking  out  for  an  eWgihle  parti^ 
nor  to  catch  husbands  that  will  give  them  splendid  establish- 
ments, but  to  be,  in  due  time,  modest  and  affectionate  wives, 
tender  and  Judicious  mothers,  and  prudent  and  careful  house- 
keepers. This  the  father  cannot  ao ;  and  his  interference, 
except  by  wise  counsel,  and  to  honor  and  sustain  the  mother, 
will  generally  be  worse  than  nothing.  The  task  devolves 
specially  on  the  mother;  for  it  demands  the  sympathy  with 
cnildren  whicli  is  peculiar  to  the  female  heart,  the  strong 
maternal  instinct  implanted  by  nature,  and  directed  by  a 
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judicious  education,  that  blending  of  love  and  authority, 
sentiment  and  reason,  sweetness  and  power,  so  characteristic 
of  the  noble  and  true-hearted  woman,  and  which  so  admi- 
rably fit  her  to  be  loved  and  honored,  only  less  than  adored, 
in  her  own  household.  When  she  neglects  this  duty,  and 
devotes  her  time  to  pleasure  or  amusement,  wasting  her  life 
in  luxurious  ease,  in  reading  sentimental  or  sensational  novels, 
or  in  following  the  caprices  of  fashion,  the  household  goes 
to  ruin,  the  children  grow  up  wild,  wiUiout  discipline,  and 
the  honest  earnings  of  the  husband  become  speedily  insuffi- 
cient for  the  family  expenses,  and  he  is  sorely  tempted  to 
provide  for  them  by  rash  speculation  or  by  fraud,  which, 
tliough  it  may  be  carried  on  for  a  while  without  detection, 
is  sure  to  end  in  disgrace  and  ruin  at  last.  Concede  now  to 
women  suffrage  and  eligibility,  throw  them  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  politics,  set  them  to  scrambling  for  office,  and  you 
aggravate  the  evil  a  hundred-fold.  Children,  if  suffered  to 
be  bom,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  will  be  still  more 
neglected ;  family  discipline  still  more  relaxed,  or  rendered 
still  more  capricious  or  inefficient ;  our  daughters  will  grow 
up  more  generally  still  without  any  adequate  training  to  be 
wives  and  mothers,  and  our  sons  still  more  destitute  of  those 
habits  of  filial  reverence  and  obedience,  love  of  order  and 
discipline,  without;  which  they  can  hardly  be  sober,  prudent, 
and  worthy  heads  of  families,  or  honest  citizens. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  women  only  as  wives  and 
mothers ;  but  we  are  told  that  there  are  thousands  of  women 
who  are  not  and  cannot  be  wives  and  mothers.  In  the  older 
and  more  densely  settled  states  of  the  Union  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  females  over  males,  and  all  cannot  get  husbands  if 
they  would.  Yet,  we  repeat,  woman  was  created  to  be  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  and  the  woman  that  is  not  fails  of  her 
special  destiny.  We  hold  in  high  honor  spinsters  and 
widows,  and  do  not  believe  their  case  anywhere  need  be  or 
is  utterly  hopeless.  There  is  a  mystery  in  Christianity 
which  the  true  and  enlightened  Christian  recognizes  and 
venerates — that  of  the  Virgin-Mother.  Those  women  who 
cannot  be  wives  and  mothers  in  the  natural  order,  may  be 
both  in  the  spiritual  order,  if  they  will.  They  can  be  wedded 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  the  mothers  of  minds  and  hearts. 
The  holy  virgms  and  devout  widows  who  consecrate  them- 
selves to  God  in  or  out  of  religious  orders,  are  both,  and  ful- 
fil in  the  spiritual  order  their  proper  destiny.  They  are  mar- 
ried to  a  celestial  Spouse,  and  become  mothers  to  the 
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motherless,  to  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  homeless.  They 
instruct  the  ignorant,  nurse  the  sic)c,  help  the  helpless,  tend 
the  aged,  catcTi  the  last  breath  of  the  dying,  pray  tor  the  un- 
believing and  tlte  cold-hearted,  and  elevate  the  moral  tone 
of  society,  and  shed  a  cheering  radiance  along  the  pathway 
of  life.  They  are  dear  to  Gk>d,  dear  to  the  church,  and  dear 
to  Christian  society.  They  are  to  be  envied,  not  pitied.  It 
is  only  because  you  have  lost  faith  in  Christ,  faith  in  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  and  have  become  eross  in  your  minds, 
of  ^Hhe  earth,  earthy,"  that  you  deplore  the  lot  of  the 
womeu  who  cannot,  m  the  natural  order,  find  husbands. 
The  church  provides  better  for  them  than  you  can  do,  even 
should  you  secure  female  suffrage  and  eligibility. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  make  an  exception  from  our  gen- 
eral remarks  in  favor  of  those  who  have  and  can  get  no 
earthly  husbands,  and  who  have  no  children  born  of  their 
flesh  to  care  for.  There  are  spiritual  relations  which  they 
can  contract,  and  purely  feminine  duties,  more  than  they 
can  perform,  await  them,  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  helpless  and  the  motherless,  or,  worse  than 
motherless,  the  neglected.  Under  proper  direction,  they 
can  lavish  on  these  the  wealth  of  their  affections,  the  ten- 
derness of  their  hearts,  and  the  ardor  of  their  charity,  and 
find  true  joy  and  happiness  in  so  doing,  and  ample  scope  for 
woman's  noblest  amoition.  They  have  no  need  to  be  idle 
or  useless.  In  a  world  of  so  much  sin  and  sorrow,  sickness 
and  suffering,  there  is  always  work  enough  for  them  to  do, 
and  there  are  always  chances  enough  to  acauire  merit  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  and  true  glory,  that  wul  shine  brighter 
and  brighter  for  ever. 

We  know  men  often  wrong  women  and  cause  them  great 
suffering  by  their  selfishness,  tyranny,  and  brutality ;  whether 
more  than  women,  by  their  follies  and  caprices,  cause  men, 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  Man,  except  in  fic- 
tion, is  not  always  a  devil,  nor  woman  an  angel.  Since  the 
woman's  rights  people  claim  that  in  intellect  woman  is  man's 
equal,  and  in  firmness  of  will  far  his  superior,  it  ill  becomes 
them  to  charge  to  him  alone  what  is  wrong  or  painful  in  her 
condition,and  they  must  recognize  her  as  equally  responsible 
with  him  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  common  lot  of  men 
and  women.  There  is  much  wrong  on  both  sides ;  much 
suffering,  and  much  needless  suffering,  in  lifa  Both  men 
and  women  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  better  than  they 
are.    But  it  is  sneer  folly  or  madness  to  suppose  that  either 
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can  be  made  better  or  happier  by  political  suffrage  and  el- 
igibility ;  for  the  evil  to  be  cared  is  one  tliat  cannot  be 
reachea  by  any  possible  political  or  legisfative  action. 

That  the  remedy,  to  a  great  extent,  mast  be  supplied  by 
woman's  action  and  influence  we  concede,  but  not  by  her 
action  and  influence  in  politics.  It  can  only  be  by  her  ac- 
tion' and  influence  as  woman,  as  wife,  and  mother ;  in  sus- 
taining with  her  affection  the  resolutions  and  just  aspira- 
tions of  her  husband  or  her  sons,  and  forming^  her  chilaren 
to  early  habits  of  filial  love  and  reverence,  of  obedience  to 
law,  and  respect  for  authority.  That  she  may  do  this  she 
needs  not  her  political  enfranchisement,  or  her  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  sex,  but  a  better  and  more  thorough 
system  of  education  for  her  daughters — an  education  that 
specially  adapts  them  to  the  destiny  of  their  sex,  and  pre- 
pares them  to  find  their  happiness  m  their  homes,  and  the 
'  satisfaction  of  their  highest  ambition  in  discharging  its 
manifold  duties,  so  much  liigher,  nobler,  and  more  essential 
to  the  virtue  and  well-being  of  the  community,  the  nation, 
society,  and  to  the  life  and  progress  of  the  human  race,  than 
any  which  devolve  on  king  or  kaiser,  magistrate  or  leg- 
islator. We  would  not  have  their  generous  instincts  re- 
pressed, their  quick  sensibilities  blunted,  or  their  warm, 
sympathetic  nature  chilled,  nor  even  the  lighter  graces  and 
accomplishments  neglected  ;  but  we  would  nave  them  all  di- 
rected and  harmonized  by  solid  intellectual  instruction,  and 
moral  and  religious  culture.  We  would  have  them,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  trained  to  find  the  centre  of  their  affections  in 
their  home;  their  chief  ambition  in  making  it  cheerful^ 
bright,  radiant,  and  happy.  Whether  destined  to  grace  a 
magnificent  palace,  or  to  adorn  the  humble  cottage  of  pov- 
erty, this  should  be  the  ideal  aimed  at  in  their  education. 
They  should  be  trained  to  love  home,  and  to  find  their 
pleasure  in  sharing  its  cares  and  performing  its  duties,  how- 
ever arduous  or  painful. 

There  are  comparatively  few  mothers  qualified  to  give 
their  daughters  such  an  education,  especially  in  our  own 
country ;  for  comparatively  few  have  received  such  an  edu- 
cation themselves,  or  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  its  impor- 
tance. They  can  find  little  help  in  the  fashionable  board- 
ing-schools for  finishing  youn^  ladies ;  and  in  general  these 
scliools  only  aggravate  the  evU  to  be  cured.  The  best  and 
the  only  respectable  schools  for  daughters  that  we  have  in 
the  country  are  the  conventual  schools  taught  by  women 
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consecrated  to  God,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  work  of 
education.  These  schools,  indeed,  are  not  always  all  that 
might  be  wished.  The  good  religious  sometimes  follow 
educational  traditions  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  social  ar- 
rangements of  other  countries  than  of  our  own,  and  some- 
times underrate  the  value  of  intellectual  culture.  They  do 
not  always  give  as  solid  an  intellectual  education  as  the 
American  woman  needs,  and  devote  a  disproportionate  share 
of  their  attention-  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affections  and 
sentiments,  and  to  exterior  graces  and  accomplishments. 
The  defects  we  hint  at  are  not,  however,  wholly,  nor 
chiefly,  their  fault;  they  are  obliged  to  consult,  in  some 
measure,  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  parents  and  guardians, 
whose  views  for  their  daughters  ana  wards  are  not  always 
very  profound,  very  wise,  very  just,  or  very  Christian.  The 
religious  cannot,  cerkiinly,  supply  the  place  of  the  mother 
in  giving  their  pupils  that  practical  home  training  so  neces- 
sary, and  which  can  be  given  only  by  mothers  who  have 
themselves  been  properly  educated ;  but  they  go  as  far  as  is 
possible  in  remedying  the  defects  of  the  present  generation 
of  mothers,  and  in  counteracting  their  follies  and  vain  am- 
bitions. With  all  the  faults  that  can  be  alleged  against  any 
of  them,  the  conventual  schools,  even  as  they  are,  it  must 
be  conceded,  are  infinitely  the  best  schools  for  daughters  in 
the  land,  and,  upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  the  liigh  praise 
and  liberal  patronage  their  devotedness  and  disinterested- 
ness secure  them.  We  have  seldom  found  their  graduates 
weak  and  sickly  sentimentalists.  They  develop  in  tlieir 
pupils  a  cheerful  and  healthy  tone,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty ; 
give  them  solid  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  cultivate 
successfully  their  moral  and  religions  affections;  refine  their 
manners,  purify  their  tastes,  and  send  them  out  feeling  that 
life  is  serious,  life  is  earnest,  and  resolved  always  to  act  un- 
der a  deep  sense  of  their  personal  responsibilities,  and  meet 
whatever  may  be  their  lot  with  brave  hearts  and  without 
murmuring  or  repining. 

We  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  our  hopes  for  the  future, 
in  great  measure,  rest  on  these  conventual  schools.  As  they 
are  multiplied,  and  the  numbers  of  their  graduates  increase, 
and  enter  upon  the  serious  duties  of  life,  the  ideal  of  fe- 
male education  will  become  higher  and  broader ;  a  nobler 
class  of  wives  and  mothers  will  exert  a  healthy  and  purify- 
ing influence ;  religion  will  become  a  real  power  in  the  re- 
piiblic ;  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  and  the  standard 
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of  private  and  public  morality  will  be  elevated ;  and  thus 
may  gradually  be  acquired  the  virtues  that  will  enable  us 
as  a  people  to  escape  the  dangers  that  now  threaten  us,  and 
to  save  tne  republic  as  well  as  our  own  souls.  Sectarians, 
indeed,  declaim  s^inst  these  schools,  and  denounce  them  as 
a  subtle  device  oi  Satan  to  make  their  daughters  "  Roman- 
ists;^ but  Satan  probably  dislikes  "Romanism"  even  more 
than  sectarians  do,  and  is  much  more  in  earnest  to  suppress 
or  ruin  our  conventual  schools,  in  which  he  is  not  held  in 
much  honor,  than  he  is  to  sustain  and  encourage  them.  At 
any  rate,  our  countrymen  who  have  such  a  horror  of  the  re- 
ligion it  is  our  glory  to  profess  that  they  cannot  call  it  by  its 
true  name,  would  do  well,  before  denouncing  these  schools, 
to  establish  better  schools  for  daughters  of  their  own. 

Now,  we  dare  tell  these  women  who  are  wasting  so  much 
time,  energy,  philanthropy,  and  brilliant  eloquence  in  agi- 
tating for  female  suffrage  and  eligibility,  which,  if  conceded, 
would  only  make  matters  worse,  that,  if  they  have  the  real 
interest  of  their  sex  or  of  the  community  at  heart,  they 
should'turn  their  attention  to  the  education  of  daughters 
for  their  special  functions,  not  as  men,  but  as  women  who 
are  one  dav  to  be  wives  and  mothers — woman's  true  destiny. 
These  modest,  retiring  sisters  and  nuns,  who  have  no  new 
theories  or  schemes  of  social  reform,  and  upon  whom  you 
look  down  with  haughty  contempt,  as  weak,  spiritless  and 
narrow-minded,  have  chosen  the  oetter  part,  and  are  doing 
infinitely  more  to  raise  woman  to  her  true  dimity,  and  for 
the  political  and  social  as  well  as  for  the  moral  and  religious 
progress  of  the  country,  than  yon  with  all  your  grand  con- 
ventions, brilliant  speeches,  stirring  lectures,  and  spirited 
journals. 

For  poor  working- women  and  poor  working-men,  obliged 
to  subsist  by  their  labor,  and  who  can  find  no  employment, 
we  feel  a  deep  sympathy,  and  would  favor  any  feasible 
method  of  relieving  tliem  with  our  best  efforts.  But  why 
cannot  American  girls  find  employment  as  well  as  Irish 
and  Qerman  girls,  who  are  employed  almost  as  soon  as 
they  touch  our  shores,  and  at  liberal  wages  ?  There  is  al- 
ways work  enough  to  be  done  if  women  are  qualified  to  do 
it,  and  are  not  above  doing  it.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
i*emedy  is  not  political,  and  must  be  found,  if  found  at  all, 
elsewhere  than  m  suffrage  and  eligibility. 
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ARTICLE  II.» 
[From  Brownson^s  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1873.] 

In  May,  1869,  I  published  in  the  Catholic  World  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Woman  Question  which  attracted  some  attention, 
and  was  rather  coarsely  responded  to  in  The  Revolution  by 
my  old  friend  Mrs.  Eri:5abeth  Oady  Stanton,  at  which  I  was 
a  little  snrprised,  for  when  I  was  intimate  with  her  and  her 
husband,  sne  was  very  gentle,  refined,  and  lady-like  in  her 
manners.  Her  response,  setting  aside  a  little'  superfluous 
scolding, which  indicated  that  she  had  soured  with  exposure, 
increase  of  years,  and  family  cares,  was  that  "  a  Catholic  and 
a  foreiraer  could  never  understand  American  institutions." 
As  to  the  foreigner,  the  writer  of  the  article  is  an  Ameri- 
can, who  can  trace  his  descent  on  the  paternal  side  from  one 
of  the  first  settlers  with  Hooker  of  the  Hartford  colony, 
Connecticut,  and  on  the  maternal  side,  collaterallyat  least, 
to  the  pilgrims  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  There  are 
few  Americans  that  can  claim  a  longer  American  pedigree, 
which  is  not  improbably  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  dear 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  herself.  I  remember  the  time 
when  she  thought  I  understood  American  institutions,  and 
do  not  believe  that  even  now  she  will  pretend  that  I  lost  my 
understanding  on  becoming  a  Catholic. 

We  do  not  believe  that  intelligent  foreigners  who  serious- 
ly study  our  institutions,  whatever  that  term  may  mean,  are 
incapable  of  understanding  them.  We  Americans  are,  in 
some  respects,  like  a  certain  class  of  women,  who  fancy  that 
they  have  something  peculiar  about  them  that  nobody  un- 
derstands— neither  father  nor  mother,  neither  sister  nor 
brother,neither  lover  nor  husband — and  that  they  are  doomed 
to  go  through  life  without  ever  being  once  understood.  The 
trouble  with  these  unhappy  women  is  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand themselves,  and  have  very  little  in  or  about  them 
but  their  unrest,  for  any  one  else  to  understand.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  us  Americans.  We  are  a  restless, 
capricious,  changeable  set  of  mortals,  without  any  fixed  or 
permanent  character,  except  that  of  imagining  that  we  are 
a  peculiar  and  superior  people.  We  are,  as  a  people,  eaten 
up  with  vanity  and  conceit.     We  are  never  satisfied  witli 

*1.  Women' »   Suffrage:   the  Reform  Against  yiUure,    By  Horacs 
BuBHNBLL.    New  York  :  1869. 
2.  The  Woman  who  Dared,    By  Spes  Sabobnt.    Boston  :  1870. 
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what  we  are,  or  with  what  we  hava  We  are  behind  most 
nations  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture;  compare  our  state 
papers,  for  proof,  with  those  of  Mexico  or  of  any  of  the 
Central  or  South  American  republics,  we  might  say,  those 
of  China  or  Japan.  Oar  merchants  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Holland ;  and  the 
Englisli,  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans,  easily  beat  us  Yankees,  here  in  our  own  country, 
ill  money-getting,  and  the  Jews  easily  distance  o^r  shrewdest 
financiers. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  it  seems  to  us  that  foreigners  do  not 
understand  either  our  character  or  our  institutions.  They 
can  judge  them  only  as  they  are  or  as  they  find  them ;  while 
we  ourselves  think  and  judge  them  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
we  expect  in  a  nigh  future  to  make  them,  or  as  they  exist 
in  our  hopes  and  imaginations.  We  have  no  fixed  or  stable 
national  cnaracter,  no  fixed  or  stable  institutions.  Both  are 
constantly  changing  under  the  very  eye  of  the  spectator ; 
but  as  we  change  with  them,  we  note  it  not.  The  American 
people  have  no  longer  the  character  thev  had,  nor  so  much 
character  as  they  hs^d  in  our  own  youth,  and  the  laws  and 
institutions,  daily  subjected  to  a  reforming  process,  ai^ 
hardly  any  longer  recognizable.  How  then  should  foreign- 
ers understand  us  ?  The  Trollopes,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Mar- 
ryats,  the  Dickenses,  et  id  omne  genua^  have  said  very  little 
of  us  that  is  absolutely  untrue,  or  that  was  so  at  the  time 
they  said  it,  or  allowing  for  a  little  exaggeration  that  was 
not  true.  The  great  defect  in  the  American  character  is 
that  we  cannot  let  well  alone,  are  always  trviug  experi- 
ments as  if  nothing  had  hitherto  been  tried  and  settled,  and 
are  carried  away  by  a  mania  for  reform  which  reforms  noth- 
ing, and  which  only  keeps  us  always  in  hot  water  and  makes 
matters  worse. 

Out  of  this  mania  for  reform,  or  this  unrest,  which  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  American  people,  but  is  nearly  as 
much  English  as  it  is  American,  has  arisen  what  we  call  the 
woman  question,  or  movement  for  female  suffrage  and  eligi- 
bility, a  continuation  of  tlie  late  abolition  movement,  and 
even  less  justifiable.  Nobody  really  regrets  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  and  the 
means  which  were  adopted  to  effect  it,  have  left  behind  them 
a  train  of  evils  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  or 
the  worst.  The  men  and  women  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  were  surprised  and  nearly  deprived  of 
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their  occupation  by  its  snccese,  and  would  have  found  them- 
selves excessively  wretched,  but  for  a  new  or  imaginary 
grievance  to  be  redressed.  This  new  grievance  is  what  they 
call  the  enslavement  of  woman,  or  the  denial  to  her  of  the 
political  rights  of  suffrage  and  eligibility.  She  is  now  polit- 
ically the  slave  to  man,  who  claims  to  be,  as  father,  brother, 
husband,  or  citizen,  her  lord  and  master.  She  must  be 
emancipated,  enfranchised,  placed  politically,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  respects,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  man.  So, 
by  substitutmg  difference  of  sex  for  difference  of  race  or 
complexion,  they  repeat  without  any  expenditure  of  thought 
their  old  abolition  lectures,  harangues,  and  declamations, 
and  claim  to  be  laboring  in  the  noble  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  sacred  interests  of  humanity,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
hi^er  and  more  sacred  name  than  that  of  humanity. 

These  people,  some  of  them  of  one  sex  and  some  of  the 
other— we  have  some  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  calling 
them  men  and  women — ^tell  us  that  the  sexes  are  equal,  or 
rather  that  women  are  equal  to  men,  and,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  ^^  a  deal  more  so,''  and  that  women  have,  by  nature  at 
least,  equal  rights  with  men.  Suffrage  and  eligibility  are 
natural  rights,  to  which  women  have  the  same  title  as  men, 
and  therefore  to  deprive  women  of  them  while  they  are 
protected  for  men  is  an  act  of  injustice.  They  are  created 
as  free  and  independent  as  the  men,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
these  rights  is  to  subject  them,  indeed  to  enslave  them,  to 
the  inasculine  sex,  and  is  as  anti-democratic  as  it  is  unjust, 
and  as  much  a  violation  of  the  American  principles  of  equal 
rights,  on  which  the  government  is  founded,  as  was  negro- 
slavery  itself.  Bight,  justice,  equality,  consistency,  there- 
fore, require  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

How  those  who  hold  the  democratic  principle,  and  main- 
tain that  suffrage  and  eligibility  are  natural  rights  which  can 
be  forfeited  only  by  crime,  can  consistently  deny  this  con- 
clusion or  logically  resist  this  demand,  is  more  than  we  can 
understand.  The  only  ground  which  we  can  imagine,  on 
which  they  can  pretend  to  do  it,  is  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
common  sense  and  would  be  pernicious  in  practice.  But 
this  is  a  condemnation  of  democracy,  and  requires  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  principles  from  which  female  suffrage  and  eligi- 
bility are  a  logical  consequence.  All  true  or  sound  princi- 
ples are  practical,  and  can  never  prove  hurtful  in  practice, 
when  we  shrink  from  the  practical  application  of  our  prin- 
ciples, we  condemn  not  the  application,  but  the  principles  or 
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onr  own  logical  consistency.  When  I  admitted  with  the 
majoritrjr  of  my  countrymen,  the  premises  from  which  the 
woman^s  rights  people  reason,  as  I  did  when  ayoau^  man,  I 
then  and  aneqnivocally  defended  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  woman's  rights  party  do,  and  I  should  do  the  same  to- 
day if  I  held  the  same  premises.  We  are  utterly  opposed 
to  the  demand  of  the  woman's  rights  people,  but  we  owe  it 
to  them  to  say  that  they  differ  from  the  great  bulk  of  their 
countrymen  only  in  that  they  are  more  logical,  and  have  the 
courage  of  their  principles. 

Now  we  agree  entirely  with  the  American  congress  of 
1776,  when  they  say  they  hold  as  self-evident  that  "  aU  men 
are  created  equal"  and  are  '^endowed  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ; "  but  when  they  say  that  ^'  all  just  governments 
derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  we 
do  by  no  means  accept  their  dictum,  for  reasons  which  we 
gave  in  the  article  on  the  Democratic  Principle,     We, 
tiierefore,  do  not  admit  that  either  suffrage  or  eligibility,  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  be  voted  for,  is  a  natural  right  for  either 
man  or  woman,  in  which  respect,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
Dr.  Bushnell,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  first  of  the  two 
works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  fully  agrees 
with  us.     Natural  rights  are  those  which  are  held  prior  to 
and  independent  of  civil  society,  and  which  every  civil  so- 
ciety,  whatever  its  form  or  constitution,  is  bound  by  the  law 
of  nature,  the  moral  law,  that  is,  the  law  of  God,  promul- 
gated through  natural,  reason,  to  recognize,  respect,  protect, 
and  defend.     The  right  to  vote,  as  well  as  the  right  to  be 
voted  for,  is  a  civU  right — a  ri^ht  which,  if  held  at  all,  is 
held  from  God  through  civil  society  and  therefore  not  prior 
to  it,  and  consequently,  as  Judge  Hunt  decided,  in  the  case 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  not  a  natural  right  held  independent- 
ly of  the  civil  constitution.     It  is  a  right  which  depends  on 
the  civil  law ;  and  can  be  claimed  and  exercised  only  by  vir- 
tue  of  the  civU  law ;  consequently  is  the  natural  ana  inalien- 
able light  of  neither  man  nor  woman.     The  question  of 
suffrage  and  eligibility  is  a  question  not  of  natural  but  of 
civil  or  political  right.    The  aenial  of  either  is  the  denial  of 
no  natural  right,  and  consequently  no  injustice  is  done  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  denied,  whether  they  be  rnen  or  women. 
This  disposes  of  the  question  as  one  of  natural  right,  and 
resolves  the  whole  question  of  suffrage  and  eligibility  into  a 
question  of  civil  or  political  expediency,  of  which  the  polit- 
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ioal  Bocietj,  when  constituted,  is  the  judge.  Providence 
gives  to  each  people  or  nation  its  political  constitution,  for 
no  people  or  nation  is  a  people  or  nation  without  some  sort 
of  political  constitution.  Individual  men  and  women  do 
not  and  cannot  create  the  state,  any  more  than  they  do  or 
can  create  themselves.  The  state  is  for  them,  but,  restricted 
by  the  natural  and  revealed  law  of  God,  it  is  above  them  and 
governs  them.  In  this  providential  constitution,  which  con- 
stitutes the  people  or  nation  a  state,  and  clothes  it  with  the 
right  and  ability  to  govern, — ^is  the  law  that  governs  the  state 
and  that  determines  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  ex- 
tending or  restricting  suffrage.  What  is  called  universal 
suffra^  with  us  is  of  doubtful  utility  in  securing  the  common 
or  public  good,  and  has  very  little  practical  eSecty  except  in 
giving  employment  to  swarms  oi  demagogues  and  petty 
politicians,  and  filling  all  the  offices  of  the  several  states  and 
of  the  Union  with  men  of  low  character,  small  brains,  and 
no  statesmanship.  Yet  we  can  see  nothing  of  much  impor- 
tance that  woula  be  gained  by  restricting  it,  were  that  prac^ 
tical,  as  it  certainly  is  not.  The  chief  danger  to  good  gov- 
ernment does  not  arise  from  the  classes  that  restricted 
suffrage  would  exclude,  but  from  the  classes  that  in  any 
readjustment  of  the  franchise  would  be  included.  The  ruin 
of  our  republic  will  come,  if  at  all,  not  from  those  usually 
looked  upon  as  the  ^^  dangerous  classes,"  who  are  chiefly 
troublesome  to  the  police;  out  from  the  so-accounted  better 
classes,  the  business  classes,  who  seek,  and  but  too  success- 
fully, to  convert  the  government  into  an  agency  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  private  interests. 

We  can  see  nothing  that  either  the  country  or  the  women 
themselves  would  gain  hv  the  introduction  of  female  suffrage 
and  eligibility.  As  to  the  country,  it  would  introduce  into 
the  elections  or  into  the  government  no  additional  wisdom 
or  virtue ;  for  the  women  of  a  nation  are  superior  in  neither 
to  the  men,  and,  thrown  into  the  political  arena,  they  would 
most  likely  prove  themselves  inferior  in  both.  The  very 
fact  that  woman  is  physically  the  weaker  vessel,  physically 
weaker  than  man,  renders  her  less  morally  independent,  less 
frank,  open,  and  straightforward,  and  in  a  contest  with  man, 
compels  her  to  resort  to  art,  artifice,  intrigue,  in  which  alone 
she  can  equal  or  surpass  him.  Her  accession  to  the  political 
body  could,  therefore,  only  introduce  an  additiond  element 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  government  con- 
trolled by  women  for  the  private  interests  of  their  sex. 
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would  in  no  sense  be  better  than  the  government  controlled 
by  men  for  the  private  interests  of  the  male  sex,  and 
would  be  far  less  equal,  for  man  rarely,  if  ever,  separates  his 
private  interest  from  that  of  woman — his  mother,  his  sister, 
nis  wife,  his  daughter,  or  even  his  mistress.  He  always  in- 
<2lndes  in  his  private  interest  that  of  some  woman ;  and  if  he 
-cheats,  steals,  robs,  swindles,  gives  or  takes  bribes,  it  is  al- 
most always  for  the  sake  of  his  Eve,  or  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  his  family.  As  between  the  sexes,  man,  as  becomes  him, 
is  the  more  disinterested  of  the  two,  though  in  his  mind  they 
Are  hardly  two,  and  Genesis  expresses  the  f  eeline  of  almost 
every  man,  when  it  says  God  ''  made  man  after  nis  own  im- 
age and  likeness :  male  and  female  made  he  them." 

It  is  not  we  wno  would  depreciate  the  virtue  of  womaUy 
in  her  relations  of  wife,  mother,  daughter,  or  domestic  friend. 
We  recognize  her  merits  as  a  religious,  her  rare  administra- 
tive ability  as  the  head  of  communities  of  nuns,  for  in  all 
those  relations  she  is  imder  the  direction  of  male  superiors, 
•directors,  or  supervisors.  We  do  not  believe  women,  unless 
we  acknowledge  individual  exceptions,  are  fit  to  have  their 
own  head.  Tne  most  degraded  of  the  savage  tribes  are  those 
in  which  the  women  rule,  and  descent  is  reckoned  from  the 
mother  instead  of  the  father.  Eevelation  asserts,  and  uni- 
versal experience  proves  that  the  man  is  the  head  of  the 
woman,  and  that  the  woman  is  for  the  man,  not  the  man  for 
the  woman ;  and  his  greatest  error,  as  well  as  the  primal 
ourse  of  society  is  that  ne  abdicates  his  headship,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  governed,  we  might  almost  say,  deprived  of  his 
reason,  by  woman.  It  was  through  the  seductions  of  the 
woman,  herself  seduced  by  the  serpent,  that  man  fell,  and 
brought  sin  and  all  our  woe  into  the  world.  She  has  all  the 
qualities  that  fit  her  to  be  a  help-meet  of  man,  to  be  the 
mother  of  his  children,  to  be  tlieir  nurse,  their  early  instruc- 
tress, their  guardian,  their  life-long  friend ;  to  be  his  compan- 
ion, his  comforter,  his  consoler  in  sorrow,  his  friend  in  trouble, 
his  ministering  angel  in  sickness ;  but  as  an  independent  ex- 
istence, free  to  follow  her  own  fancies  and  va^ue  longings, 
her  own  ambition  and  natural  love  of  power,  without  mascu- 
line direction  or  control,  she  is  out  of  her  element,  and  a 
social  anomaly,  sometimes  a  hideous  monster,  which  men 
seldom  are,  excepting  through  woman's  influence.  This  is 
no  excuse  for  men,  but  it  proves  that  women  need  a  head, 
and  the  restraint  of  father,  husband,  or  the  priest  of  God. 

We  do  not  think  it  desirable,  therefore,  to  introduce  the 
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feminine  element  into  politics,  or  to  enf rancnise  our  women. 
The  government  wonla  gain  nothing,  while  the  family,  do- 
mestic life,  and  society,  could  not  but  greatly  suffer  by  it. 
Moreover,  women  generally  do  not  desire  it.  Their  present 
cares  and  burdens  are  as  great  as  they  can  bear,  and  they 
feel  that  the  proposed  elevation  would  prove  a  degradation. 
They  regard  their  domestic  duties  as  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  any  public  duties  they  could  perform  as  electors, 
as  members  of  state  legislatures  or  of  congress,  as  governors, 
presidents,  or  secretaries  of  state.  Considering  the  men 
usually  selected  of  late  to  fill  such  places, it  can  hardly  bean 
object  of  laudable  ambition  to  be  even  a  president  of  the 
United  States :  any  other  honest  way  of  getting  a  living  were 
far  more  honorable. 

Not  only  would  the  government  or  politics  gain  nothing 
by  the  so-called  enfranchisement  of  women,  but  the  women 
themselves  would  gain  nothing,  while  they  would  unaues- 
tionably  lose  much.  "We  do  not  like  the  word  enfrancnise- 
ment  as  used  by  our  woman's  rights  people.  Woman  is  not 
more  a  slave  to  man  than  man  is  to  woman ;  and  she  tyran- 
nizes over  him  even  more  than  he  does  over  her.  He  is  her 
Ehysical  superior,  and  can  and  often  does  beat  her,  but  she 
as  weapons  of  offence,  if  not  of  defence,  not  much  inferior 
to  his.  Even  her  tongue  is  a  weapon  that  is  more  effectual 
than  a  man's  fist,  as  Lncretia  Mott,  the  Quakeress  preacher, 
practically  proved  to  us  personally  some  years  ago  at  tlie 
tea-table  of  one  of  her  nieces.  A  woman  has  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  she  can  annoy  her  husband  or  even  father, 
and  render  his  home  a  hell  on  earth,  and  all  the  time  appear 
to  be  a  victim  of  his  coarseness  and  brutality,  and  be  re- 
garded  by  all  her  neighbors,  especially  her  male  neighbors 
and  friends,  as  a  meek,  gentle,  sweet-tempered,  suffering 
angel.  We  are  too  old,  and  have  seen  too  much  of  life  to 
hold  that  every  woman  is  an  angel,  and  every  man,  espe- 
cially if  a  husband,  is  a  devil.  We  do  not  believe  that  upon 
an  average  women  are  much  better  or  worse  than  men,  or 
that  men  are  much  worse  or  better  than  women ;  and  we 
thiuk  men  suffer  as  much  from  women  as  women  do  from 
men,  and  vice  versa^  and  that  each  sex  is  equally  capable,  if 
so  disposed,  of  adding  to  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  the 
other.  We  are  sorry  that  the  claims  on  behalf  of  women, 
by  the  woman's  rights  people,  and  their  declamations  about 
the  brutality  and  tyranny  of  men,  force  us  into  making  re* 
marks  of  this  sort  for  tne  protection  of  society.    Neither 
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sex  should  ever  be  set  against  the  other.  Each  has  far- 
nished  examples  of  terrible  depravity,  and  each  has  peopled 
heaven  with  innumerable  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  high- 
est honor  the  chnrch  pays  to  any  creature  she  pays  to  the 
blessed  Yirgin,  a  woman,  who  has  more  than  repaired  the 
fault  of  our  first  mother,  and  even  reversed  her  name,  and 
made  it  a  salutation  and  a  blessing. 

Woman,  at  least  with  us,  is  not  enslaved,  and  in  no  re- 
spect has  man  turned  his  power  of  legislator  against  her, 
except  in  certain  cases,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  he 
has  sought  to  benefit  her  rather  than  himself.  She  enjoys 
all  the  natural  rights,  ^^  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  as  fully  and  as  securely  as  he  does,  and 
she  has  all  the  civil  rights  that  he  has,  and  all  the  difference 
is  that  she  is  freed  from  certain  public  duties  that  devolve 
on  him,  and  which  if  duly  considered  are  heavy  burdens. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  women  could  be' more  free  than 
they  are,  or  what  rights  the  law  can  ^ive  them  which  they 
have  not,  or  what  legal  disadvantage  tney  labor  under.  For 
years  the  law  has  been  very  much  modified  in  their  favor, 
and  in  most  of  the  states  so  modified  as  to  render  the  wife 
practically  independent  of  her  husband.  She  holds  her  own 
estate,  can  receive  devises  and  legacies  and  appropriate 
them,  claim  and  use  without  his  leave  her  own  earnings, 
and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  is  not  obliged,  whatever  his 
means,  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  family  expenses,  not 
even  to  her  own,  unless  she  chooses.  At  any  rate  her  prop- 
erty is  not  holden  for  his  debts,  while  his  is  holden  for  hers, 
unless  contracted  in  the  way  of  separate  business  operations 
of  her  own.  If  he  breaks  a  tea-cup  or  saucer  wnich  be- 
longs to  her  she  can  sue  him  for  damages.  If  she  takes  it 
into  her  head  to  desert  his  bed  and  board,  and  neglect  all 
her  duties  as  wife  and  mother,  she  is  free  to  do  so,  and  the 
husband  cannot  help  himself,  if  she  has  property  or  means 
enough  of  her  own  with  which  to  support  herself.  Indeed 
the  law  secures  her  so  much  freedom  and  so  many  advan- 
tages that  prudent  young  men  are  becoming  almost  afraid 
to  marry,  and  perhaps,  would  become  wholly  so,  were  it  not 
that  the  law  allows  the  husband  to  hold  his  property  in  his 
wife's  name,  and  thus  defraud  his  creditors. 

What  law,  indeed,  has  man  enacted  that  bears  hardly  on 
woman,  and  which,  if  she  had  legislative  power,  she  would 
repeal?  The  only  law  against  which  the  woman's  rights 
people  specifically  declaim,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  the 
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law  of  OhriBtian  marriage,  which  binds  indissolablj,  except 
by  death,  one  woman  to  one  man,  and  requires  her,  forsaking 
all  others,  to  cleave  unto  him  alone,  and  to  love,  cherish, 
and  obey  him,  as  her  head,  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
chnrch.  This  law  they  denounce  as  cruel,  tyrannical,  and 
peculiarly  oppressive  to  women.  But  this  law  has  not  been 
made  and  imposed  by  the  male  sex,  nor  by  any  human  leg* 
islation.  It  is  the  law  made  and  imposea  on  man  by  the 
supreme  Lawgiver  in  the  day  he  created  man  male  and  fe- 
male, instituted  marriage,  blessed  them,  and  bid  them  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth.  It  expresses  the  will  and  the 
reason  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver, who  is  himself  the  supreme 
Ood,  and  it  is  haraly  to  be  supposed  that  Mary  Wollstonecraf t, 
Frances  Wridbt,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Mrs.Beecher  Hooker,  or  the  aged  Lucretia  Mott,  knows  better 
what  is  for  our  good  than  he  who  has  made  us.  The  law  is  no 
harder  for  the  woman  than  it  is  for  the  man,  for  it  binds  him 
with  the  same  bond  that  it  does  her ;  and  it  is  even  less  diflS- 
cult,  and  requires  less  self-restraint,  on  the  part  of  the  wom- 
an, owing  to  her  natural  constitution,  to  keep  the  bond, 
than  on  the  part  of  the  man.  The  permanence  or  indis- 
solubility of  the  marriage  bond,  except  by  death,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  difference,  is  in  favor  of  the  woman  rather  than 
of  the  man,  for  she  fades  sooner,  and  becomes  old  earlier, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  a  loving  husband,  who  cherishes  her 
as  the  companion  of  his  youth,  his  life-long  friend  and  as- 
sociate. To  him  she  becomes  more  attractive  with  years, 
and  his  affection  is  only  increased  and  made  more  tender  by 
the  age  and  infirmity,  which  render  a  new  connection  for 
her  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  indissolubility  of  marriage  tends  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness, not  the  misery  of  married  life,  for  most  people  with- 
out much  difficulty  reconcile  themselves  to  tlie  inevitable, 
and  soon  cease  to  struggle  against  it.  Knowing  that  they 
are  bound  for  life,  both  husoand  and  wife,  unless  already 
corrupted,  close  their  eyes  and  shut  up  their  desires  to  all 
forbidden  fruit,  refuse  to  suffer  their  imaginations  to  stray 
beyond  the  sphere  of  duty,  and  strive  mutually  to  be  loving 
and  agreeable  to  each  other.  Marriages  are  much  happier, 
and  domestic  life  much  more  peaceful  and  pleasant,  wnere 
divorces  are  unknown,  and  not  to  be  thought  of,  than  where 
they  can  be  had  very  nearly  for  the  asking,  as  they  can  be  in 
several  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  Experience  proves  that 
the  law  of  Ood  once  departed  from,  and  divorce  a  vinciUa 
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allowed  in  any  case,  there  is  no  practical  stopping-place  this 
side  of  the  total  abolition  of  marriage.  It  is,  either  no  di- 
vorce a  vinculo^  or  divorce  ad  libitum.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
man  who  has  descended  part  of  the  way  down  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  to  arrest  his  descent,  and  remain  stationary.  The 
force  of  gravity  will  force  him  downwards,  and  plnnge  him 
into  the  gnlf  of  waters  at  the  foot. 

The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  and  eligibility  are  moved 
principally,  whether  men  or  women,  by  the  desire  to  abolish 
Christian  marriage  and  introdnce  in  its  place  what  is  called 
FBEE-LOVE.  The  wholc  movement,  disgnise  it  as  we  will,  is 
a  free-love  movement.  It  seeks  to  abolish  duty  or  obligar 
tion,  for  what  it  calls  love.  Its  principle  is  that  love  cannot 
be  constrained,  and  will  not  be  regulated  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
the  Satanic  doctrine  inculcated  by  nearly  all  modem  popular 
literature,  especially  by  our  novels  written  by  women.  The 
real  marriage,  the  marriage  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  as  the 
modem  doctrine  blasphemously  asserts,  is  in  the  mutual  love 
of  the  parties.  Where  the  love  is  not,  there  is  no  marriage, 
and  conabitation  is  prostitution :  wherever  it  is  and  so  long 
as  it  lasts,  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife  is  lawful,  is  pure 
and  holy,  the  only  trae  marriage.  This  is  the  free-love  doc- 
trine, as  we  understand  it,  and  as  we  have  heard  it  talked 
and  have  seen  it  acted  on  from  our  vonth  up.  Do  our  wom- 
an's rights  women  understand  this!  It  abolishes  wifehood, 
and  for  the  wife  it  substitutes  the  mistress,  and  makes  the 
end  of  the  relation  pleasure,  really  sensual  pleasure.  Is 
sensual  pleasure  the  end  of  life  ?  Is  the  union  of  the  sexes 
for  that  end  alone,  or  chiefly  for  that  end  i  And  are  pros- 
titutes infamous  onlv  because  they  are  mercenary,  and  sell 
for  a  fee  what  would  be  pure  and  holy  if  given  from  love  ? 
Is  the  title  of  mistress  more  honorable  than  that  of  wife  ? 
Is  the  mistress  more  secure  than  the  wife  i  Then,  women 
should  know  that  love  divorced  from  duty  is  a  transient 
sentiment,  and  never  lasts.  As  soon  as  the  man's  love  is 
satiated,  and  his  mistress  has  lost  her  power  of  pleasing  him, 
what,  as  he  incurred  no  obli^tion  to  her,  is  to  prevent  him 
from  abandoning  her,  and  taking  a  new  and  fresh  mistress  ! 

But  she  has,  you  will  say,  the  same  liberty  to  abandon 
him,  and  take  to  herself  a  new  lover.  But  suppose,  what 
may  well  happen,  that  a  strong  attachment  on  the  side  of 
one  of  the  parties,  and  an  equally  strong  aversion  on  the  side 
of  the  other  may  have  sprung  up,  that  one  of  the  parties  has 
ceased  to  love  while  the  other  has  not,  or  has  found  a  new 
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love,  while  the  other  is  satisfied  with  the  old  love,  how  is  the 
matter  to  be  adjusted  without  lesion  to  the  love  of  either! 
Put  it  any  way  you  please,  and  the  woman  will  be  the  losing 
party.  W  hile  yonng  or  not  past  her  prime,  she  may  form 
new  connections  or  many  new  connections,  each  shorter- 
liyed  than  the  first,  bat  none  on  which  she  can  rely  when 
old,  wrinkled,  sonr-visaged,  and  infirm.  It  is  not  every 
woman  that  can  be  a  Ninon  de  PEnclos.  And,  we  may  add, 
that  after  she  has  formed  some  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  con- 
nections or  provisional  marriages,  a  man  wonld  no  more  seek 
her  than  he  wonld  the  battered  inmate  of  a  brothel. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  the  advocates  of 
free-love,  provisional  marriage,  or  divorce  ad  libitum  over- 
look, or  to  which  they  do  not  pay  that  attention  its  impor- 
tance demands.  The  principal  end  of  marriage  is  the  pro- 
creation, nurtare,  and  education  of  children,  not  the  simple 
sensual  pleasure  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  Under  the 
proposed  free-love  system  are  no  children  to  be  born  f  If 
children  aie  bom  to  whom  are  they  to  belong  f  What  home 
are  they  to  know  t  Who  is  to  tase  care  of  them,  provide 
for  their  proper  instruction,  education,  and  settlement  in 
life  t  This  is  a  serious  matter.  If  no  children  are  to  be 
permitted  to  be  bom,  which  seems  to  be  what  is  intended, 
the  system  cannot  become  general  without  the  race  becom- 
ing extinct.  We  observe  Siat  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
alleged  of  mascniine  tyranny  is  the  fact  tliat  it  imposes  on 
women  the  burden  of  child-bearing,  and  all  the  pains,  cares, 
and  hardships  of  maternity.  Under  the  free-love  system 
children  will  be  a  nuisance,  and  their  birth  will  probably, 
by  methods  now  known  and  extensively  practised,  be  pre- 
vented, or,  if  they  are  not  mnrdered  before  birth,  in  the 
foetal  state,  it  will  be  necessary  to  farm  them  out  with  some 
avaricious,  heartless  spinsters,  who  will  soon  contrive  to 
prevent  them  from  ever  troubling  their  unnatural  parents 
m  this  world.  Parents  who  are  only  provisionally  married 
have  no  permanent  home  for  their  children,  and,  living  for 
pleasure  only,  they  cannot  care  for  their  bringing  up,  or 
their  proper  moral  and  religious  training.  Indeed,  the  abo- 
lition of  Christian  marriage  would  be  the  abolition  of  chil- 
dren and  maternity. 

Perhaps  there  are  individuals  clamoring  for  female  suf- 
frage and  eligibility,  or  the  so-called  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman,  who  hold  free-love  in  norror,  and  marriage 
and  the  family  in  profound  respect ;  but  if  there  are,  we 
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have  never  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  with  them.  Such 
certainly  were  not  the  originators  of  the  movement,  Mary 
WoUstonecraft  or  Frances  Wright ;  such  was  not  William 
Godwin,  when  he  wrote,  in  1794,  his  "  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice  ; "  such  was  not  the  French  convention  or 
assembly  that  abolished  Christian  marriage,  and  declared 
marriage  a  civil  contract,  and  dissoluble  almost  at  will  of  the 
parties ;  such  are  not  the  more  recent  Internationals  and 
Communards.  We  have  never  encountered  or  conversed 
with  a  sin&:le  member  of  the  party,  man  or  woman,  who  does 
not  reganf the  marriage  lawB,  oils  we  say,  ChristiaD  mar- 
riage,  as  the  principal  grievance  to  be  redressed.  The  re- 
formers in  the  sixteentn  century  did  not,  that  is,  the  more 
decent  of  them  did  not,  openly  advocate  free-love,  but  they 
attacked  Christian  marriage,  and  asserted  the  liberty  of  di- 
vorce a  vinculoj  which  asserts  free-love,  in  principle  at  least. 
It  is  this  fact  that  renders  the  movement  specially  objection- 
able, and,  when  it  is  sustained  by  the  general  tendencies  of 
an  age  or  country,  exceedingly  dangerous.  There  is  no 
home  without  the  wife,  no  family  without  the  mother,  and 
no  society  without  the  family  ;  for  all  normal  society  makes 
the  family,  not  the  individual  as  we  are  attempting  to  do, 
its  unit.  God  ^^  created  man  in  his  own  image  and  fikeness : 
male  and  female  made  he  them."  God  is  triune,  and,  as 
Donoso  Cortes  well  argues,  it  is  the  family — the  husband, 
wife,  and  child — not  the  individual,  that  in  society  copies 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  or  presents  an  image  of  the  eternal 
relations  of  the  Godhead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  women  are  exposed  to  many  hard- 
ships and  are  compelled  to  bear  many  grievances,  some 
through  the  fault  of  men,  and  some  through  their  own  fault ; 
but  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  political  power,  adminis- 
trative or  legislative,  to  redress.  The  enfranchisement  of 
woman  might  aggravate  them,  but  would  in  no  sense  lighten 
them.  Sunrage  and  eligibility  are  duties,  not  rights,  and 
are  a  charge  or  burden,  if  properly  considered.  If  they 
confer  power,  it  is  power  to  be  intelligently  and  conscien- 
tiously exercised  for  the  public  good,  not  for  one's  private 
benent.  We  know  that  this  is  seldom  regarded,  and  that 
few  strictly  conscientious  votes  are  cast  in  elections.  Indeed, 
the  caucus  system,  and  the  moral  necessity  that  one  is  under, 
of  voting  for  the  candidates  of  his  party,  deprive  suffrage 
both  of  its  freedom  and  independence.  Last  JSTovember  one 
was  obliged,  if  he  voted  at  all,  to  vote  for  General  Grant  or 
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Horaoe  Greeley,  or  throw  his  vote  away.  The  talk  abont 
free  and  independent  suffrage  can  hardly  deceive  any  one. 
Universal  suffrage  is  impracticable,  for  if  every  voter  was 
left  free  to  vote  freely  and  independently  according  to  his 
own  jadgment  and  choice,  the  votes  would  be  so  divided 
that  there  would  be  no  election.  Party  organizations,  cau- 
cuses, and  well-known  electioneering  methods  and  measures, 
are  all  so  many  evidences  of  the  impracticability  of  universal 
suffrage,  if  left  to  itself  or  to  operate  freely  and  indepen- 
dently, and  are  resorted  to  for  the  very  purpose  of  control- 
ling die  choice  of  the  free  and  independent  electors,  and 
concentrating  their  votes  on  candidates  who  are  agreed  upon 
in  caucus  by  secret  wire-pullers  and  irresponsible  party 
managers.  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  and  could  be  no 
elections  where  there  is  a  numerous  constituency.  Few 
electiops  are  determined  at  the  polls. 

Politicians  know  this,  and  say  it  is  necessary,  for  a  popu- 
lar government  cannot  be  carried  on  .without  party  organiza- 
.  tions,  in  which  respect  they  are  doubtless  rignt ;  but  if  so, 
it  only  proves  that  «o-calIed  popular  government  is  an  im- 
practicaole  government.  The  people  have  no  more  direct 
influence  under  our  form  of  government  than  under  any 
other  form  of  government,  except  oriental  despotism  ;  they 
are  only  the  more  effectually  humbugged,  that  is  all.  In 
every  nation  the  mass  of  the  people  are  born  to  be  led,*  and 
the  few  are  bom  to  lead.  This  is  the  fact,  war  against  it  as 
we  will,  and  the  chief  advantage  of  a  democracy,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  is  that  it  opens  the  door  for  those  bom  to  lead 
in  trade  and  industry,  through  their  factors,  the  lawyers,  to 
usurp  the  lead  in  politics,  legislation,  and  government,  for 
which  they  have  no  natural  vocation.  Ours  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive government  in  the  world,  and  our  people  are  the 
most  extravagant  and  wasteful.  We  are  always  clamoring 
for  reform,  and  every  reforming  party  no  sooner  succeeds 
than  there  is  more  need  of  reform  than  ever.  The  cry  for 
reform  means,  ^^  You  go  out  and  let  us  come  in." 

Now  we  cannot  see  what  possible  benefit  can  result  to  the 
country  by  including  women  in  the  electoral  people,  to  go 
througn  the  solemn  larce  of  voting  for  a  cut-and-dried  ticket, 
or  what  additional  public  spirit,  intelligence,  wisdom,  or 
statesmanship  would  be  gained  by  electing  a  woman  for 
president,  or  women  for  representatives  in  congress,  for  gov- 
ernors of  states,  or  members  of  state  legislatures.  We  know 
not  what  element  needed  for  the  wise  and  salutary  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Union  or  of  the  several  states,  that  she  can  sup- 
ply any  better  than  it  is  supplied  by  the  other  sex.    Do 
women  understand  better  than  men  the  political  wants  of 
the  country;   the  practical  bearing  of  administrative  or 
legislative  measures;  or  are  they  more  skilful  in  finance, 
better  versed  in  political  economy,  or  more  capable  of  solv- 
ing the  terrible  problem  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
the  pona  aainarum  of  modern  statesmanship?      Women 
surpass  men  in  the  management  of  household  affairs,  which 
is  tneir  special  vocation  ;  thev  also  excel  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  views,  the  tenacity  witn  which  they  cling  to  a  resolu- 
tion once  taken,  and  the  energy  and  perseverance  with  which 
thev  labor  to  carrjr  it  out.     If  the  question  is  a  simple  one, 
witnout  complications  in  practice,  and  is  to  be  solved  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  question,  without  reference  to  prac- 
tical interests  or  consequences,  we  are  not  sure  but  woman 
would  make  the  better  legislator.     Thus  in  the  abolition 
movement  her  assistance  was  invaluable ;  for,  having  made 
up  her  mind  that  slavery  was  a  wrong  to  humanity,  she  waa 
troubled  by  no  legal  or  constitutional  scruples  about  the 
ri^ht  of  congress  to  abolish  it ;  about  depriving  slaveholders, 
without  indemnification,  of  their  property  which  they  held 
in  good  faith  under  the  civil  law,  or  the  consequences  to  the  . 
slave,  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  deprived  of  his 
master's  care  and  his  master's  kitchen.     Slavery  is  wrong, 
and  must  be  undone,  though  in  undoing  it,  a  far  greater 
WTonfT  is  done  than  slaveir  itself.    So  again,  drunkenness  ia 
an  evil,  is  a  sin ;  and  the  legislature  must  be  called  upon  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  interests  or  even  the  rights  involved.     Here, 
too,  woman's  assistance,  if  in  the  legislature,  would  be  in- 
valuable, and,  after  the  abolition  of  the  marriage  laws  in 
favor  of  free-love,  the  chief  motive  with  the  men  who  sup- 
port what  they  call  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  is  to  od- 
,tain  their  votes  for  their  Maine-liquor-Iaw  fanaticism.     We 
go  as  far  as  any  Christian  man  can,  in  suppressing  by  moral 
and  religious  means  the  terrible  vice  of  intemperance,  but 
we  deny  the  rischt  of  the  lesrislatnre  to  prescribe  what  we 
may  o/may  nofeat  or  drinkfas  we  do  ite^ri^t  to  prescribe 
what  religion  we  may  or  may  not  profess.     There  are  per- 
sonal and  individual  rights  which  the  state  must  hold  sa- 
cred.   It  may  punish  their  abuse  when  the  abuse  becomes  a 
social  ^evance  or  nuisance,  but  not  interfere  with  their  use, 
or  their  abuse  even,  when  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  in* 
dividual,  or  disturb  the  public,  or  violate  its  rights. 
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Female  suffrage  and  eligibility  are  desired  by  fanatics  of 
every  class,  for  women  are  by  their  very  natnre,  by  those 
very  qualities  which  so  admirably  fit  them  to  be  virives  and 
mothers,  far  more  susceptible  of  fanaticism  than  men ;  and 
fanaticism  of  all  sorts,  whenever  it  can  have  its  way,  estab- 
lishes both  a  political  and  a  social  despotism.  Women  are 
the  chief  agents  in  setting  the  fashions,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  despotic  than  fashion.  There  is  no  country 
where  women  are  so  free,  independent,  and  influential,  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  what  were  for- 
merly called  the  free  states,  and  there  is  none  in  which  there 
is  so  little  personal  liberty,  or  so  absolute  a  social  despotism. 

In  uncomplicated  questions,  where  simple  and  direct  rela 
tions  alone  need  to  be  consulted,  or  even  in  the  combinations 
and  complications  that  belong  to  wise  and  skilful  management 
of  the  household,  we  willingly  acknowledge  woman's  superi- 
ority ;  but  in  the  complicated  questions  of  the  state,  wnere 
there  is  to  be  a  conciliation  of  interests  and  even  of  duties, 
and  hardly  a  single  apodictic  principle,  as  in  modem  states- 
manship, can  be  found  to  determine  the  course  of  action  to 
be  adopted,  women  fall  far  short  of  men,  and  really  are  in- 
competent. The  reigns  of  queens  have  often  been  success- 
ful, we  admit ;  but  of tener,  perhaps,  for  evil  than  for  good, 
like  that  of  Elizabeth  of  England.  Yet  when  successful, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  has  usually  been  through  the 
exertions  of  the  queen's  ministers  and  her  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  them.  Queen  Elizabeth's  success  depended  in 
great  part  on  her  coquetry,  her  duplicity,  her  heartlessness, 
and  the  skill  with  which  her  ministers  succeeded  in  disguis- 
ing her  barbarous  and  cruel  persecution  of  Catholics  who  ad- 
hered to  the  religion  she  herself  professed,  and  in  her  coro- 
nation oath  swore  to  protect,  under  the  name  of  merited 
punishment  of  traitors  to  her  majesty. 

We  can,  therefore,  see  nothing  the  country  would  gain  by 
including  women  in  the  political  people ;  and  as  for  the 
women  themselves,  they  would  lose  more  than  they  can  easily 
estimate.  They  would  lose  all  they  owe  to  man's  chivalry, 
which  is  not  a  little,  though  greatly  diminished  since  women 
have  aspired  to  lead  in  popular  literature.  Women  by  their 
writings  have  deprived  the  sex  of  much  of  its  prestige,  and 
womanhood  of  its  sacredness.  They  would  lose  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  prerogatives  hitherto  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  them 
in  society.  If  woman  insists  on  being  a  man,  men  virill  treat 
her  as  a  man,  and  will  not  yield  her  the  place  of  honor  at 
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the  public  or  private  table,  at  the  theatre,  in  assemblies  or 
places  of  amusement,  or  the  choicest  seats  in  public  convey- 
ances. Men  will  leave  her  to  fight  her  own  battles  and  taKe 
care  of  herself,  and  the  husband  will  no  longer  slave  himself 
to  find  a  home  and  all  material  comforts  for  his  wife  and 
daughters,  nor  find  his  pride  in  their  grace  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  in  the  ease,  luxuries,  and  consideration  he  is  able 
to  procure  them.  Neither  his  affection  nor  his  ambition  will 
inauce  him  to  make  any  painful  sacrifices  for  the  wife  who, 
forgetting  her  duties  as  a  wife,  bids  him  defiance,  and  uses 
all  ner  arts,  blandishments,  and  cajoleries  to  outrival  him  in 
his  own  proper  domain.  No  man  who  preserves  any  sense 
of  his  mannood  will  respect  the  wife  who  engages  in  a 
political  canvass  for  herself,  or  love  and  ohensh  a  wife 
whom  he  meets  as  his  rival  at  the  polls,  and  who  there  de- 
nies his  headship,  and  refuses  obedience  where  he  has  the 
right  to  command. 

Women  cannot  enter  the  political  arena,  and  struggle  for 
votes  and  intrigue  for  office,  become  inspectors  of  customs, 
tide-waiters,  and  night  watchmen,  or  police  officers  or  rounds- 
men, without  losing  their  refinement,  and  all  those  qualities 
which  give  them  their  social  infiuence.  They  are  utterly 
unfit  to  serve  on  our  city  police,  to  come  in  confiict  with 
thieves,  burglars,  highway  robbers,  murderers,  and  the  row- 
dies of  all  large  cities  and  towns ;  and  if  there  is  any  branch 
of  the  public  service  for  which  they  are  unfitted,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  argument,  for  it  proves  that  there  are  duties 
which  only  men  can  perform,  and  that  the  pretence  that 
women  are  competent  to  fill  any  and  every  omce  that  men 
caa  fill,  is  unfounded.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  sexes 
have  each  its  appropriate  sphere,  out  of  which  neither  is  in 
its  normal  state.  The  hope  often  expressed  that  the  politi- 
cal enfranchisement  of  women  woula  elevate  politics  to  a 
higher  plane,  and  render  elections  and  political  assemblies 
as  decorous  as  the  lady's  drawing-room  or  saloon,  is  fallacious. 
It  would  only  cause  her  to  descend  to  their  level,  to  the 
level  of  iiie  poissardes  of  the  old  French  revolution,  or  the 

fStrcleuBea  of  the  rocent  Paris  commune.  Elizabeth  Cady 
tanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  have  become  coarse  and  ter- 
magantish  in  comparison  with  what  they  were  in  their 
youth,  when  we  both  knew  and  esteemed  them.  They  are 
no  longer  what  they  were. 

Women  cannot,  whatever  their  capacity  for  work,  do  their 
duty  as  electors  and  as  office-holders,  without  neglecting 
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their  datieB  as  wives  and  mothers,  any  more  than  they  can 
devote  their  lives  to  fashionable  pleasures  and  dissipations. 
No  woman  is  a  true  woman,  or  wortliy  of  the  love  and  respect 
of  her  husband,  who  does  not  find  home  the  centre  of  her 
affections,  of  her  pleasures,  of  her  ambition,  and  of  her  du- 
ties, and  feel  that  her  appropriate  sphere  is  that  of  domestic 
life.  Most  of  the  miseries  of  life  from  which  each  sex  suf- 
fers alike  come  from  woman's  for^etf nlness  of  her  home 
duties,  from  her  gadding  abroad,  it  not  bodily,  at  least  in 
her  longings,  amoition.  or  aspirations.  It  is  her  dnty,  if 
married,  to  remember  that  she  and  her  husband  are  one  flesh, 
and  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  life  and  its  temporal  interests 
they  have  no  separate  existence.  Whatever  tends  to  make 
her  feel,  save  in  matters  of  conscience,  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  two,  divided  in  their  interests,  and  independent  of 
each  other,  tends  to  unfit  her  for  her  duties  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  to  degrade  and  corrupt*  her,  and  to  degrade  and  cor- 
rupt the  family,  and,  through  the  family,  society. 

Turn  the  matter  over  in  any  light  you  please,  the  woman's 
rights  movement  means  the  enfranchisement  of  the  wife 
from  subjection  to  her  husband,  and  therefore  is  a  revolt 
against  the  marriage  relation  itself,  as  instituted  by  the  Cre- 
ator of  both  men  and  women.  It  seeks  to  destroy  the  family 
by  destroying  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence.  Of  the 
men  who,  like  the  late  J.  Stuart  Mill,  favor  the  movement, 
no  language  is  too  severe  to  condemn  them.  If  sincere,  they 
have  no  true  manhood,  and  justly  merit  the  contempt  of 
every  true  woman  ;  if  insincere,  and  seeking  to  use  women 
for  their  own  ambition  or  pleasures,  as  is  most  likely  the 
case,  thepr  are  more  contemptible  still.  They  are  in  any  case 
infidels  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory.     Indeed  the  whole 

.  movement  is  a  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  Christian 
law,  and  of  Christianity  itself.  We  cannot  name  a  single 
Christian  believer,  man  or  woman,  who  favors  the  movement. 
The  movement  is  decidedly  antichristian,  and  Fanny  Wright, 
in  her  conversations  with  the  writer,  often  spoke  of  the  en- 

.  franchisement  of  women  as  the  only  effectual  method  of 
breaking  down  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  getting  rid  of 
religion — superstition^  she  called  it  Some  Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians, XJniversalists,  with  the  whole  body  of  free-religion- 
ists, favor  it ;  but  they,  if  they  sometimes  receive  the  Chris- 
tian name,  are  no  Christian  believers,  do  not  admit  the  divine 
sovereignty  or  hold  that  the  commandments  of  God,  except 
as  indicated  by  our  natural  inclinations  or  tendencies,  are 
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obligatory.  Do  onr  women  imagine  that  their  rights  wonld 
be  better  secured  and  more  sacred  under  those  who  deny 
the  rights  of  God,  and  resolve  all  right  into  passion,  instinct, 
inclination,  sentiment,  or  force,  than  under  Christianity,  and 
a  legislative  code  inspired  by  it  f  If  so,  nothing  better 
proves  their  total  unfitness  for  the  liberty  the  woman's  rights 
partv  are  clamoring  for. 

The  revolt  against  the  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  hus- 
band, enjoined  by  the  law  of  God,  which  was  always  favored 
if  not  authorized  by  Quakerism,  and  rendered  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  man  v  by  the  prestige  for  honesty  and  philan- 
thropy as  well  as  for  thrift  whicn  the  Quaker  sect  enjoys, 
has  already  become  so  general,  and  is  so  strengthened  by  tne 
unwise  and  antichristian  legislation  of  a  large  number  of  our 
states,  as  to  produce  a  general  domestic  insubordination, 
which  seriously  threatens,  not  onlv  the  existence  of  civil  so- 
ciety, but  even  of  the  family  itself.  The  tendency  of  our 
legislation  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  been  to  render  the 
wife  independent  of  the  husband,  and  to  facilitate  divorce ; 
to  create  for  the  wife  a  separate  existence  from  her  husband 
in  those  respects  in  which  the  law  of  God  declares  the  twain 
to  be  one. 

The  promise  in  the  marriage  contract  of  the  woman  to 
obey  the  man,  is  vridely  objected  to  by  brides,  and  is  rarely 
exacted,  we  apprehend,  except  in  the  case  of  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians.  Wives,  to  a  fearful  extent,  cease  to  feel 
themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  their  husbands  in 
all  things  that  are  not  unlawful.  The  seed  of  disobedience 
is  thus  sown  in  the  very  source  of  the  family  and  society. 
The  children  catch  the  spirit  of  disobedience  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  wife  to  obev,  or  her  actual  disobedience  to  the 
husband.  Children  early  become  disobedient  to  their  par- 
ents, and  the  distinctive  qualities  of  ^'  Young  America"  are 
inherited  or  learned  from  the  mother.  There  is  probably 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  so  much  disobedi- 
ence and  irreverence  to  parents,  or  in  which  family  affec-  .. 
tions  are  so  weak  and  count  for  so  little,  as  our  own.  And  ** 
this  terrible  fact  we  attribute  in  no  smsdl  degi*ee  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  marriage,  founded  on 
the  false  idea  that  what  is  done  from  duty,  or  because  en- 
joined or  commanded,  is  less  meritorious  than  what  is  done, 
as  it  is  said,  freely,  from  love.  Seldom  with  us  does  the 
father  or  mother  say  uniformly  and  kindly  to  the  child, 
when  in  American  fashion,  it  asks,  '^WhyP'  ^^  Because  I 
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(your  father  or  mother)  bid  you."  We  Americans  do  not 
believe  in  authority,  and  do  not  train  our  children  to  habits 
of  obedience.  Our  whole  domestic  system  of  education  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  all  authority  is  despotism,  and  to 
despotic  power  no  one  is  bound  in  conscience  to  yield  obe- 
dience. We  must  learn  and  brin^  up  our  children  to  under- 
stand that  legitimate  authority,  tnat  is,  authority  founded  on 
right  and  tempered  by  justice  and  love,  is  not  despotism, 
but  is  sacred  and  holy,  and  to  be  both  loved  and  obeyed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  woman's  rights  movement  is  only  one 
form  of  the  universal  spirit  of  insubordination  that  so  wide- 
ly pervades  modern  society,  and  is  hurrying  it  on  in  its  down- 
ward career  to  barbarism.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  tells  us 
that  he  owes  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  this  spirit,  which  he  sometimes  calls  the  spint  of  the 
age,  sometimes  humanity,  whose  pulse  he  feels,  and  to  whose 
yearnings  he  endeavors  in  his  doctrine  to  respond.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  a  corrupt  a^e  that  forgets  God  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
fallen  humanity,  which  Christianity  teaches  us  must  be  re- 
sisted and  overcome  if  we  would  escape  hell,  and  which  all 
experience  proves  we  must  resist  if  we  would  maintain  the 
family,  or  preserve  society  from  lapsing  into  the  vices  and 
immoralities,  the  private  and  public  crimes  and  abominations 
that  destroyed  the  renowned  nations  of  antiquity.  The  first 
of  virtues,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues,  is  obedi- 
ence ;  to  recognize  and  obey  the  law  of  God.  There  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  in  a  virtue  that  is  based  on  the  cal- 
culations of  interest,  on  utility,  or  on  a  pretended  moral 
sense,  and  which  requires  no  self-sacrifice  or  submission  of 
one's  ivill.  The  woman's  rights  party  do  not  believe  it,  a 
large  portion  of  the  American  people  do  not  believe  it,  in- 
fidels, revolutionists,  Jacobins,  socialists,  communists,  do  not 
believe  it,  and  yet  there  is  no  virtue  without  it,  and  a  nation 
without  virtue  cannot  be  a  free  nation,  and  its  very  exist- 
ence is  doomed,  as  was  that  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  an- 
cient Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Assyria. 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  many  real  grievances  women 
have  the  right  to  complain  of,  because  none  of  them  can  be 
redressed  by  political  or  legislative  action.  Any  attempt  to 
redress  them  by  political  or  legislative  measures  would  only 
aggravate  them.  Many  of  them  can  be  redressed  only  by  a 
change  in  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  community  with 
regard  to  wealth  and  poverty.  As  lon^  as  only  wealth  is 
honored'and  poverty  is  held  by  the  public  to  be  a  crime,  or 
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even  a  misfortune,  there  is  no  practicable  remedy.  We  must 
learn,  as  the  first  step,  to  honor  poverty,  to  love  and  respect 
the  poor,  and  to  look  npon  riches  as  a  delusion,  a  temptation, 
and  a  snare ;  for,  as  our  Lord  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor," 
and,  ^'  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
We  must  learn,  as  a  part  of  this  same  lesson,  to  honor  honest 
labor,  and  to  respect  the  honest  laboring  man  or  laboring 
woman,  oven  if  the  labor  be  in  the  humblest  employments. 
This  change  can  be  effected  by  no  political  enfranchisement 
or  legislative  action ;  certainly  not  in  our  country,  for  here 
men  and  women  have  entire  moral  and  spiritual  freedom,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  civil  laws  can 
secure  either.  The  change  can  be  wrought  out  only  by 
moral  and  spiritual  causes  and  influences.  AH  the  evils  com- 
plained of  grow  out  of  the  forgetfulness  and  violation  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  which  modern 
science  denies  outright  or  confounds  with  the  physical  laws 
of  nature.  We  must  return  from  our  wandermgs,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  divine  grace,  place  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the 
moral  order,  that  is,  the  Christian  order,  as  the  first  step  in 
the  work  of  removing  any  real  grievances  from  which  either 
men  or  women  suffer.  It  is  the  neglect  or  the  violation  of 
this  principle  or  fact. that  renders  abortive  or  worse  than* 
abortive,  all  the  attempts  at  reform  or  redress  of  grievances 
in  the  modem  world,  by  whatever  philanthropic  motives 
prompted,  or  by  whatever  skill,  zeal,  and  energy  supported. 
The  change  which  we  have  indicated,  and  which  Ohrifiti- 
anity  enjoins,  once  effected,  all  the  grievances  complained 
of  will  either  be  felt  to  be  no  grievances,  or  they  will,  as  it 
were,  redress  themselves.  But  as  lonff  as  there  is  no  change 
in  the  morals  of  women ;  as  long  as  tney  revolt  against  the 
divine  order  and  seek  redress  from  external  changes ;  as  long 
as  they  suffer  their  affections  to  roam  beyond  the  sphere  for 
which  God  has  designed  and  fitted  them,  and  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers,  and  to  murder  or 
suffer  to  be  murdered  the  child  they  bear  in  their  womb,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  of  the  cares  of  maternity  and  to  be  free 
to  lead  lives  of  fashionable  pleasure  or  dissipation,  nothing 
can  help  them,  or  save  either  them  or  society  from  destruc- 
tion. 
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M.  About  mnst  excose  ns  from  entering  into  any  serious 
examination  of  the  very  grave  charges  which,  in  liis  very 
flippant  and  disingennoas  book,  he  brings  against  the  Roman 
government.  His  tone  and  manner  are  iU-fitted  to  inspire 
confidence  in  either  his  judgment  or  his  veracity,  in  both  of 
which  he  appears  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  deficient.  His 
charges  can  affect  us  only  as  we  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  historical  truth ;  to  us  as  Catholics,  it  is  of  no  special  con- 
sequence whether  they  are  true  or  false.  For  the  only  argu- 
ment deducible  from  them  against  our  religion  rests  on  the 
assumption,  that  we  must  hold  the  pope  has  the  same  infalli- 
bility in  his  temporal  government,  that  we  claim  for  him 
when  deciding  ex  oaihedra  a  Question  of  faith  or  morals. 
Every  Catholic  knows  that  this  is  not  true ;  Catholics  claim 
infallibility  for  the  pope  or  the  church  not  even  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  certainly  not,  then,  in 
matters  of  purely  secular  government. 

The  Roman  states  are  the  patrimonjr  or  possessions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  pope,  as  tne  incumbent  of  that  see,  gov- 
erns them  by  a  sacred  and  divine  right.  To  attack  his  right 
to  govern  them  is  to  attack  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  to 
incur  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  But  the  administration,  whether 
by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  is  human ;  just  as  human  as  the 
administration  of  an^  other  government,  and  to  be  judged 
like  every  other,  on  its  merits.  In  governing  his  estates  in 
temporal  matters,  the  pope  has,  as  any  other  sovereign,  only 
human  science  and  wisdom  on  which  to  rely.  The  special 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  promi^d  him  as  successor  of 
Peter,  is  not  granted  him  as  temporal  ruler,  and  is  assistance 
only  in  the  supernatural  order ;  aids  and  protects  him  only 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  supernatural  societv.  We  can 
verv  consistently  hold,  that  through  that  special  supernat- 
ural assistance,  he  ma^  be  infallible  in  supernatural  things, 
or  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  supernatural  destiny ;  and 
yet  that,  in  the  natural  order,  in  relation  to  natural  ends,  re- 
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specting  which  the  church  lias  received  no  epecial  revela- 
tion, he  has  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  is  not 
one  whit  wiser  or  better  than  other  temporal  princes. 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  very  little  of  what  M.  About  or 
others  say  against  the  Koman  government,  and  by  no  means 
all  that  some  of  our  over-zeaious  friends  say  in  its  favor. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  abuses  under  it,  as  there 
Are  abuses  under  every  government,  except  the  direct  gov- 
ernment of  Ood ;  and  we  have  just  as  little  doubt  that  its 
administration  is  for  the  most  part  intelligent,  humane,  pa- 
ternal, and  does  all  for  the  people  that  an  absolute  govern- 
ment well  can  do.  The  Roman  people,  we  apprehend,  have 
little  reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect  or  tne  tyranny  of 
their  government.  The  objection  is,  not  that  ^t  does  not  do 
enougn  for  them,  but  that  it  does  not  leave  them  u)  do  enough 
for  themselves.  The  great  objection  to  the  absolute  govern- 
ments of  Europe  is  not  that  they  tyrannize  over  their  sub- 
jects, or  do  not  seek  to  make  them  contented  and  happy. 
!But  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  absolute  government  to  make 
any  people,  not  brutalized,  either  contented  or  happy.  The 
more  the  absolute  sovereign  does  for  his  people,  the  more 
he  elevates  them  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale,  the 
more  discontented  and  unhappy  they  become,  because  the 
stronger  becomes  their  desire,  and  the  less  their  freedom,  to 
do  for  themselves.  A  grown  man  is  unwilling  to  be  treated 
always  as  a  nursling ;  he  would  sometimes,  at  least,  be  trusted 
to  himself,  and  be  permitted  to  act  spontaneously,  f )*om  and 
for  himself.  The  Koman  government  does  all  a  govern- 
ment with  its  means  can  be  expected  to  do  for  its  subjects, 
but  iui  the  political  order  it  permits  them  to  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  not  even  so  mucn  as  to  express  in  their  own  way, 
their  honest  opinions  and  wishes.  It  renders  them  a  polit- 
ical nullity. 

In  former  times,  when  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  the 
political  as  well  as  religious  world,  the  Roman  states  held  a 
central  position,  were  connected  with  the  whole  European 
system,  and  could  take  part  in  all  the  great  events  oi  the 
day.  The  Roman  people  had  a  career,  scope  for  their  activ- 
ity, and  opportunities  of  acquiring  distinction.  But  since 
the  political  idea  has  supplanted  the  religious,  and  state  pol- 
icy nsurped  the  province  of  the  law  of  God ;  since  the  pope, 
deprivea  of  his  political  importance,  has  been  reduced  polit- 
ically to  a  petty  sovereign  of  a  petty  state,  all  this  has  been 
changed ;  the  Koman  people  are  no  longer  a  leading  people 
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in  the  afiairs  of  Europe ;  they  have  lost  their  career,  and 
find  their  sphere  of  action  circumscribed,  and  the  avenues 
to  distinction  closed.  This  change  in  their  condition  they 
attribute  chiefly  to  the  sacerdotal  and  neutral  character  of 
their  government,  and  they  fret  and  chafe  under  it,  and  feel 
as  the  Israelites  did  when  they  came  to  Samuel,  and  said, 
"  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us,  as  other  nations  have."  In  all 
this  they  may  be  very  unwise,  very  wrong ;  and  certainly  we 
are  far  from  believing  that  the  change  they  seek  will  bring 
them  the  blessings  they  expect,  but  so  they  do  feel,  and  so 
they  will  feel,  whatever  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  paternal 
kindness  of  the  papal  government,  so  long  as  they  find  them- 
selves debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  stirring  events  of 
this  age  of  action,  and  feel  that  they,  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors  and  rulers  of  the  world,  are  and  can  be  nothing 
but  church  vassals.  Our  Maguires  and  Nelligans  may  assign 
most  excellent  reasons  to  prove  that  they  ouglit  to  be, — nay, 
that  they  really  are,  a  contented  and  happy  people  in  their 
present  condition ;  but  contented  and  nappy  they  do  not, 
and  will  not  believe  themselves  till  they  acquire  a  political 
entity  of  their  own.     Perhaps  then,  even  less  than  now. 

Much  of  the  trouble  the  Boman  government  has  with  its 
subjects  is  caused  by  the  interference  of  emissaries,  conspir- 
ators, or  disaffected  persons  from  other  Italian  states,  as  well 
as  from  every  nation  in  the  world.  Italy  is  the  lost  pleiad 
of  the  constellation  of  European  states.  She  has  been  struck 
from  the  political  firmament,  and  she  and  all  the  world  have 
suffered  in  consequence.  The  Italian  people  feel  it,  and  are 
ill  at  ease  in  a  position  which  renders  them  politically  null, 
or  forces  them  to  be  idle  and  dissipated,  to  oe  dilettanti  or 
conspirators ;  and  are  struggling  in  all  manner  of  ways  to 
effect  the  political  and  civilregeneration  of  their  common 
country,  and  raise  her,  by  union  or  federation,  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  power.  Europe  suffers  more  than  it  is  easy  to  say, 
bv  the  loss  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas  from  the 
number  of  great  powers.  Their  existence  and  rank  as  great 
powers  are  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  European 
political  system.  That  system  now  lacks  its  balance,  and 
runs  not  at  all,  or  runs  awry.  All  European  statesmen  of 
any  name  see  and  admit  it,  and  no  one  more  clearly  or  dis- 
tinctly than  the  present  emperor  of  the  French,  whatever 
may  be  the  policy  he  finds  it  convenient  or  necessary  to 
adopt  in  order  to  secure  his  dynasty  on  the  French  throne. 
But  the  Italians,  endowed  witJ^  a  rich  nature  and  rare  capae- 
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itj  as  statesmen  and  warriors,  see  very  well  that  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Italy  to  her  proper  rank  and  inflaence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reorganize  her  as  a  state  or  as  a  nnion  of  states  on 
liberal  principles  of  government,  and  that  this  is  impossible 
without  a  liberal  constitution  of  the  Roman  states.  Italy 
without  Borne  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
tlie  prince  of  Denmark  left  out.  Without  Rome  and  the 
States  of  the  Church,  Italy  can  be  united  neither  as  a  con- 
solidated state  nor  as  a  confederation  of  states ;  and  unless 
united  as  the  one  or  the  other,  so  as  to  act  as  a  unit  in  all 
common  and  external  interests  and  relations,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  American  federal  Union,  she  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  free  herself  from  foreign  domination,  and  to 
maintain  her  autonomy  and  independence  in  the  face  of  her 
^reat  military  neighbors.  The  knot  of  the  Italian  Question 
IS,  then,  the  Koman  Question,  and  the  soluiion  of  the  diffi- 
culty depends  very  much  on  the  policy  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  Roman  states  are  filled 
with  the  disaffected  of  all  nations,  and  especially  with  Ital- 
ian patriots,  real  and  simulated,  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  con- 
spiring against  the  papal  government,  and  using  all  means, 
fair  or  foul,  to  change  or  modify  the  constitution  and  pol- 
icy of  that  government,  so  as  to  render  practicable  the 
union  of  all  Italy  and  the  civil  and  political  regeneration  of 
the  whole  Italian  people.  The  Roman  government,  in  the 
hands  of  the  reactionary  party  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mazzinian  republic,  a  party  that  b<ilieves  nothing  in  tlie 
modem  spirit,  and  holds  that  concessions  to  what  is  called 
the  Italian  cause  will  do  no  good  to  Italy,  and  can  result 
only  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  enemies  both  of  so- 
ciety and  the  church,  plants  itself  on  its  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  resists  all  changes  in  its  constitution,  and  re- 
fuses to  take  part  in  the  national  movement.  This  maddens 
the  more  advanced  and  excitable  patriots  against  the  papal 
government,  as  in  their  view  anti-national ;  and  some  of 
tnem,  forgetting  to  distinguish  between  the  sovereign  of 
Rome  and  the  chief  of  the  spiritual  society,  in  which  they 
are  backed  by  the  Jews  and  inlidels  of  all  Europe,  by  the 
Protestant  alliance  of  all  nations,  by  Prussia,  and  the  Pal- 
merston-Russell  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  extend  their 
rage,  as  Gavazzi,  to  the  papacy  itself,  and  wish  to  depose 
the  pope  not  only  as  temporal  sovereign,  but  also  as  sover- 
eign pontiff.    This  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  un- 
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measured  deelamati9n8  against  the  papal  government  in 
which  M.  Abont's  book  and  the  anti-popery  press  abound^ 
and  which  we  hear  in  the  British  parliament  and  elsewhere^ 
withont  supposing  that  the  papal  administration  is  pecul- 
iarly objectionable,  or  that  the  abuses  under  it  are  even  as 
ffreat  as  the  abuses  which  every  day  take  place  under  either 
the  British  administration  or  our  own. 

The  ability  of  the  Italians,  with  their  excitable  and  vin- 
dictive temperament,  their  chronic  divisions,  and  hereditary 
Quarrels,  to  form  and  sustain  a  free  and  united  Italy,  is 
aoubtful  even  with  intelligent  men  who  wish  them  well,  and 
see  and  feel  the  deep  want  of  such  an  Italy,  both  for  herself 
and  for  European  politics.  But  since  the  late  war,  under- 
taken ostensioly  for  Italian  nationality  and  independence, 
and  since  both  France  and  Austria  have,  in  their  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  si^ed  at  Yillaf ranca,  admitted  the  principle 
of  Italian  nationality,  and  pledged  themselves  to  encourage 
an  Italian  confederation  under  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  pope,  they  have  offered  them  an  opportunity  to  prove 
wheUier  the  world  has  judged  them  hastily  or  not ;  and  we 
permit  ourselves  to  indul^  the  hope,  that  they  will  create 
an  Italy  capable  of  sufficmg  for  herself.  Both  France  and 
Austria  would  find  an  independent  Italy,  able  to  maintain 
herself  in  the  rank  of  a  first  class  power,  for  their  respec- 
tive interests  ;  and  a  free  and  liberal  Italy,  representing  in 
Catholic  Europe  true  constitutional  libertv,  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  church,  for  it  would  unite,  in  one 
Catholic  country  at  least,  the  living  civilization  of  the  day 
with  the  only  living  religion  there  is  or  can  be  in  the 
world.  If  France  and  Austria  are  really  agreed  on  an 
Italian  policy  as  great  Catholic  powers,  and  really  mean  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  principles  they  avow,  the  Italian 
people  can  now,  if  the  thmg  is  in  them,  enable  us  to  see  a 
real  Italian  nation  under  an  independent  and  efficient 
though  liberal  government,  and  an  end  put  once  for  all  to 
these  ever-i*euewed  abortive  Italian  conspiracies,  and  the 
unceasing  clamors  of  Italian  refugees  and  exiles,  which 
serve  onfy  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  possible 
that  we  have  underrated  the  capacity  of  the  Italians  for 
self-government,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  they  have  really 

{ profited  by  their  misfortunes,  and  are  far  better  prepared 
or  the  part  Italy  ought  to  play  in  the  world  than  hereto- 
fore, or  than  is  commonly  believed. 
The  solution  of  the  Italian  question,  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
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on  all  hands,  mast  be  a  confederation  of  the  several  Italian 
states  as  free  and  independent  states.  The  union  of  all 
Italy  in  a  unitarian  or  centralized  democratic  state,  with 
its  capital  at  Rome,  and  the  people  both  temporally  and 
spiritually  installed  in  the  place  oi  the  pope,  as  dreamed  of 
by  the  Mazzinians,  is  both  impracticable  and  impious;  its 
union  in  a  sinde  monarchical  state  under  the  house  of  Sa- 
voy, no  more  Italian  than  the  house  of  Habsburff,  as  con- 
templated by  Count  Cavour,  more  Piedmontese  than  Ital- 
ian, is  also  impracticable.  It  would  be  alike  incompatible 
w)th  the  pope^s  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Koman  states 
and  the  independence  of  the  church ;  it  would,  also,  never 
be  assented  to  by  either  Franee  or  Austria ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  Napoleon 
to  make  peace,  when  and  on  the  terms  he  did,  was  that 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  longer  continue  the  war  with- 
out permitting  the  count  to  carry  out  that  policy,  and 
thus  make  Sarainia  a  state  too  powerful  for  the  interests,  if 
not  ultimately  for  the  saiety,  of  France.  The  Italians  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,,,  in  military  capacity  to  the  French, 
and  Italy  with  Savoy  has  elements  of  strength,  if  ably  com- 
bined and  fully  developed,  that  might  cope  successfully 
with  the  power  of  modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  Gaul.  The 
union  of  the  several  states,  some  absolute,  some  constitu- 
tional, in  a  confederation  under  the  mere  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  pope,  would  be  no  real  union  at  all.  It  would 
lack  efficiency  and  strength,  and  tend  only  to  perpetuate 
the  old  disunion,  and  to  generate  new  quarrels.  A  confed- 
eration of  even  constitutional  states,  the  pope  being  de- 
prived of  his  temporal  power,  the  plan  suggested  and  not 
unlikely  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  Iralmerston-Kussell  min- 
istry, backed  up  perhaps  by  Prussia  and  Russia,  would  fail, 
because  the  pope  must  retain  his  8tcUna  and  independence 
as  a  sovereign.  Divine  providence  will  take  care  of  that. 
The  confederation  of  the  governments  only,  like  that  illusorv 
thing  called  the  German  Bund,  and  which  seems  to  be  all 
that  France  and  Austria  at  present  contemplate,  will  answer 
only  as  a  provisional  organization.  If  the  confederation  is 
to  be  anv  thing  more  than  a  sham,  if  it  is  to  be  really  effec- 
tive, and  to  elevate  Italy  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power  in 
the  European  family  of  nations,  it  must  be  a  federal  union 
of  the  people  of  the  several  Italian  states,  like  our  own,  or  that 
of  Switzerland,with  a  strong  and  efficient  federal  government, 
elective,  under  the  perpetual  presidency  or  moderatorship 
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of  the  pope,  by  federal  representatives,  in  one  house  at 
least,  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state,  not  simply  of  rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  governments.  Tne  several 
states  must  be  each  organized  on  monarchical  principles, 
with  a  large  infusion  of  the  democratic  element  persistently 
active  in  the  administration;  for  the  people  of  Italy  are 
monarchical  and  democratic,  rather  than  oligarchical  or  aris- 
tocratic. If  neither  the  Italian  people,  nor  France  and 
Austria  are  prepared  for  such  an  organization  of  Italy,  as 
the  definitive  settlement  of  the  Italian  question,  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  civil  and  political  regeneration  of  the  peninsula, 
or  the  elevation  of  Italy  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power  witn 
which  European  politics  must  count. 

Many  in  Italy  and  out  of.  Italy,  think  such  an  organiza- 
tion incompatible  with  the  spiritual  position  and  functions 
of  the  pope ;  and  one  party  therefore,  cry  out  against  the 
papacy,  and  another  a^inst  the  proposed  organization.  But 
we  see  no  incompatibility  of  the  kind  alleged.  The  Holy 
Father  mav  judge,  that  under  given  circumstances,  the  in- 
terests botn  of  religion  and  society  reauire  of  him  the  neu- 
tral policy  for  a  long  time  adopted  by  tne  sovereign  pontiffs ; 
but  the  pretence  that  the  pope  cannot,  as  temporal  sovereign, 
have  an  Italian  policy  without  prejudice  to  his  functions  as 
father  of  the  faithful,  is  by  no  means  ftdmissible.  All 
through  the  middle  ages,  the  popes  had  an  Italian  policy, 
were  eminently  national,  and  tne  acknowledged  head  of  the 
national  party ;  and  in  spite  of  the  German  kaisers,  and  the 
Ohibelline  princes  and  nobles,  they  maintained  the  Italian 
cause,  till  Charles  of  Anion  perverted  and  betra}*ed  the  na- 
tional party,  and  Philip  tlie  Fair  threw  the  whole  weight  of 
France  into  the  scale  of  the  foreign  party.  Even  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  residence  at  Avi- 
gnon, the  popes  resumed  their  Italian  policy,  and  maintained 
it  with  more  or  less  success  till  the  changes  in  the  routes  of 
commerce  had  diminished  the  relative  greatness  and  power 
of  the  Italian  republics,  especially  Yenice  and  Genoa,  and 
the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  great  military  states  of 
modern  Europe  had  changed  the  whole  systemof  European 
politics.  In  none  of  those  ages  do  they  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  incompatible  with  their  spiritual  functions  to  have 
•  an  Italian  policy,  and  to  defend  against  both  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  the  independence,  the  rights,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  in  which  they  have  their  see. 

Pius  IX.,  now  happily  reigning,  seems  also  to  have  had  no 
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donbt  on  this  subject.  In  acceding  to  the  papal  throne  in 
1846,  he  saw  that  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  society 
suffered  from  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  ecclesi- 
astical states,  and  the  people  of  Italy  generally  ;  and  he  in- 
augurated his  reign  by  adopting,  generously  and  bravely,  a 
policy  which  promised  the  independence  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  civil  and  political  regeneration  of  all  Italy.  It  is 
true,  he  refused  to  join  in  tlie  war  waged  by  Charles  Albert 
— who  aspired  to  be  the  sword  of  Italy — ^against  Austria, 
althougli  Austria  had  actually  invaded  his  dominions  with- 
out his  consent ;  but  he  evidently  did  it,  not  because  he  had 
doubts  of  his  right  as  sovereign  of  Rome  to  join  in  a  na- 
tional war,  if  he  judged  proper,  but  because  he  doubted,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  expediency  of  doing  so.  He 
knew  his  predecessor,  Alexander  III.,  had  not  scrupled  to 
head  the  league  of  the  Lombard  cities  against  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  that  Julius  II.  had  not  thought  it  incompatible 
with  his  duty  as  supreme  pontiff,  to  head  himself  in  person 
his  troops  against  tne  French  invaders  of  Italy,  and  to  do 
his  best  to  nurl  them  back  over  the  Alps  into  their  own 
country.  The  pretence  that  the  pope  as  sovereign  of 
Rome  cannot  be  Italian,  and  consult  tne  true  interests  of 
the  peninsula,  if  necessary,  has  no  historical  foundation. 
The  Roman  states  are  only  a  part  of  the  Italian  nation,  not 
isolated  from  the  rest,  or  a  complete  nation  in  themselves ; 
and  as  the  pope  has  and  must  have,  as  temporal  sovereign, 
all  the  rights  and  powers  of  any  other  temporal  sovereign, 
we  should  like  to  know  by  what  law,  human  or  divine,  he 
is  forbidden  to  govern  his  subjects  in  relation  to  their  best 
interests,  not  merely  as  distinguished  from,  but  as  united 
with,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of,  the  whole  Italian 
people  ? 

Wliether  the  pope  judged  wisely  or  unwisely  in  refusing 
to  let  his  states  join  the  war  against  Austria,  waged  in  1848 
by  Charrles  Albert,  ostensibly  for  the  independence  of  Italy, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  although  the  policy  of  revolution 
and  annexation  favored  by  that  prince  was  not  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  Austrian  domination ;  but  this  much  we  know, 
he  had  an  Italian  policy,  and  that  he  favored  the  reorganizar 
tion  of  the  Italian  states  on  constitutionsJ  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples. He  therefore  gave,  motu proprio^  liberal  institutions 
to  his  own  states,  worthy  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  states 
of  the  peninsula,  and  proved  himself  willing  to  give  his 
people  a  share  in  the  political  |X)wer  and  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  government.  Sat,  nnhappilj,  the  time  was  in- 
opportune ;  the  revolutionary  fever  had  run  too  long,  and  had 
become  too  high  throughout  Europe  for  his  concesBions  to 
do  more  for  the  moment  than  to  diminish  slightly  its  force. 
On  the  heels  of  his  concessions,  before  he  had  time  to  con- 
solidate any  thing,  the  revolution  in  France  broke  out, 
speedily  followed  by  a  like  revolution  in  almost  every  con- 
tmental  capital,  giving  to  the  red-republicans,  those  worthy 
successors  of  the  old  French  Jacobins,^then  banded  together 
in  secret  societies,  and  terrible  by  their  secrecy — so  great 
an  accession  of  force  and  fury,  that,  opposed  as  he  was  by 
the  princes,  and  by  the  whole  anti-constitutional  party,  who 
regard  innovation  in  politics,  unless  in  the  sense  of  esesar- 
ism,  with  as  much  horror  as  innovation  in  faith,  he  was  un- 
able to  maintain  his  ground.  The  revolutionistis,  aided  by 
the  secret  wishes  of  more  than  one  Machiavellian  prince,  by 
the  leading  Protestant  powers,  the  Protestant  alliance,  and 
the  whole  anti-popery  party  throughout  the  world,  who 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  make  an  end  of  the  papacy, 
were  able  to  pervert  his  liberal  intentions,  to  turn  nis  con- 
stitution against  the  interests  of  religion  and  society,  to 
drive  himself,  like  so  many  of  his  glorious  predecessors,  into 
exile,  and  to  erect  in  his  capital  the  miserable  triumvirate, 
misnamed  the  Boman  republic.  Men  of  iirm  nerves  and 
decided  liberal  tendencies  were  alarmed  for  society,  joined 
with  their  whole  souls  in  the  reactionary  movement,  wel- 
comed the  success  of  Austria  in  repelling  Charles  Albert 
and  suppressing  the  formidable  Hungarian  insurrection,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  see  the  Roman  gc^emment  returning  to 
the  policy  pursued  before  the  accession  of  the  present  sov- 
ereign. But  we  do  not  think  the  failure  of  1848  should  in- 
duce any  one  to  despair  of  the  future  success  of  constitu- 
tional and  representative  government  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  for  tnat  failure  evidently  was  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion of  untoward  circumstances,  which  does  not  exist  to-day, 
and  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  at  least  not  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

No  doubt  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  practical  diffi* 
culties  in  the  way  of  constitutiontaism  in  the  Koman  states, 
but  we  see  onlv  practical  difficulties,  and  these  do  not  seem 
to  us  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  their  sovereign  is  the  di- 
vinely  instituted  chief  of  the  spiritual  society.  We  can  see 
no  difficulty  of  principle.  The  sovereign  has  all  tlie  freedom 
of  action  that  he  would  have  were  he  only  a  temporal  sov- 
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ereign.  The  Boman  states  were  fi^iven  to  the  church,  as 
property  is  every  day  given  to  her  by  the  faithf al,  and  the 
pope  holds  his  right  to  govern  them  by  a  title  than  which 
none  can  be  firmer  or  more  sacred.  But  the  people  of  these 
states  are  not  the  property  of  tlie  chnrch,  and  it  aoes  not  fol- 
low that  she  has  a  right  to  govern  them  as  property,  because 
she  has  by  divine  constitution  the  right  to  manage  her  own 
property,  and  to  govern  her  own  temporalities.  Constantine, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  the  Countess  Mathilda,  could  give  the 
church  all  they  possessed,  and  when  given,  she  would  hold 
it  by  divine  right,  as  the  right  of  God,  of  which  she  is  the 
guardian;  but  they  could  not  give  her  the  Soman  peo- 
ple as  property,  for  thev  never  themselves  held  fhem  as 
Eroperty.  All  they  could  give  was  what  they  themselves 
ad,  the  right  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  right  to  govern 
them  as  people,  as  men,  as  free  moral  agents.  This,  also, 
is  all  the  right  the  church  could  acquire,  if  she  assumed 
the  government  of  these  states  from  necessity  or  charity, 
because  she  found  them  abandoned  by  their  legitimate  sov- 
ereigns, and  in  need  of  a  governor,  and,  above  all,  a  pro- 
tector. She  could  in  that  way  acquire  only  the  ordinary 
rights  of  temporal  sovereignty.  However  absolute  under 
Ood,  in  the  spiritual  order,  by  divine  constitution  and  the 
supernatural  assistance  of  the  Holy  Gh6st,  given  him  as  the 
successor  of  Peter,  may  be  the  authority  or  the  pope,  in  the 
natural  order,  as  temporal  sovereign,  he  has  onlv  the  rights 
of  temporal  sovereignty  in  general,  and  holds  his  right  to 
govern,  subject  to  all  the  limitations  and  conditions  imposed 
by  natural  justice  or  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  society. 
Th^  right  of  the  temporal  sovereign  is  the  right  to  govern 
his  subiects  according  to  their  nature,  for  tneir  common 
good.  But  as  these  subjects  are  men,  his  right  is  to  govern 
uiem  as  men,  and  only  as  men.  Men  are  rational  beings, 
endowed  with  a  political  nature  and  political  faculties.  The 
sovereign  must  govern  them  as  such,  not  as  brute  things,  or 
irrational  animals,  which  man  may  possess  in  full  right  of 
property.  He  may  govern  man's  political  nature,  and  reg- 
ulate the  exercise  of  tiis  political  faculties,  but  has  no  right 
to  suppress  either.  We  must  say  this,  or  assert  cses&rism, 
and  deny  that  power  is  a  trust  held  for  the  public  good,  and 
go  against  the  uniform  teachings  of  the  great  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  the  express  declaration  of  the  most  eminent 
pontiffs  that  have  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  The  pope, 
^theO)  as  temporal  sovereign,  can  no' more  be  Csesar  than 
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CffiBar  can  be  pope,  and  we  can  no  more  defend  cs^arism  in 
the  states  of  tne  church  than  in  the  states  of  France,  Austria, 
or  Eussia.  The  church  submits  to  csesarism  where  a  change 
is  impracticable,  and  the  people  are  neither  able  nor  disposed 
to  sustain  free  institutions,  but  we  have  found  no  instance 
of  her  approving  it,  or  declaring  it  in  accordance  with  nat- 
ural right  or  justice. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
Boman  states,  though  originating^  in  the  fact  of  his  being 
pope,  do  not  derive  from  his  spiritual  sovereignty,  and  are 
precisely  what  they  would  be  were  he  not  chief  of  the 
spiritual  society,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Boman  people 
are  precisely  wnat  they  would  be,  neither  more  nor  less,  in 
case  their  sovereign  held  no  spiritual  j'urisdiction  ;  we  can 
see  no  reason,  if  desirable  and  practicable,  why  the  pope 
should  not  concede  his  temporal  subjects  a  constitution,  and 
govern  them,  not  as  an  absolute,  but  as  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch. His  subjects  are  shorn  of  none  of  their  natural  liberty 
by  his  spiritual  prerogatives,  for  the  supernatural  supposes 
the  natural.  He  holos  his  estates,  it  is  true,  in  trust  tor  the 
church,  and  must  by  the  very  nature  of  his  office  administer 
them  for  the  interests  of  religion,  of  which  he  alone  is  su- 
preme judge ;  but  he,  as  temporal  sovereign,  holds  them  as 
a  trust  for  the  people,  and  is  bound,  like  every  temporal 
sovereign,  to  administer  them  for  their  common  good,  of 
which  they  are  judges  with  him,  since  they  are  rational 
beings,  ana  since  that  good  is  in  the  temporal  order,  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  church  does  not  claim  to  have  received 
any  special  supernatural  revelation.  If  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion in  his  judgment  imperatively  demand  it,  the  pope 
can  alienate  his  temporal  sovereignty  as  he  can  alienate  or 
condone  any  other  species  of  church  property ;  and  if,  in  his 
judgment  and  that  of  his  subjects,  a  constitutional  or  repre- 
sentative government  will  be  for  the  public  good,  he  can 
concede  such  government,  and  recognize  the  right  of  the 
people  to  share,  through  representatives  chosen  by  them- 
selves, in  the  administration.  Of  course  snch  government 
cannot  be  extorted  from  him  by  force,  for  that  would  be 
sacrilege,  and  to  be  legal  it  must  be  a  concession  made,  as 
the  papal  documents  say,  motu  propria.  This  conclusion  is 
logical,  and  follows  from  the  principles  of  temporal  sover- 
eignty recognized  by  the  chnrcn  herself ;  it  is  in  accordance 
with  what  our  Holy  Father  did  in  1848,  and  with  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  formerly  the  provinces  and  municipalities  ^ 
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of  the  papal  states  did,  in  all  local  matters,  govern  tliem- 
selves,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  pope  as  su- 
perior autnoritj. 

We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Holy  Father 
has  not  changed  his  views  as  to  the  proper  constitution  of 
his  states,  and  that  he  is  ready,  whenever  circumstances  per- 
mit, to  renew  the  policy  with  which  he  inaugurated  his 
pontificate,  and  which  has  been  in  abeyance  since  1850. 
feut,  if  the  results  of  the  recent  bloody  war  sqre  to  correspond 
at  all  to  what  is  pretended,  if  we  may  place  any  reliance  on 
the  professions  and  pledges  of  the  peace  of  Yiflafranca,  the 
chief  obstacles  he  has  hitherto  had  to  contend  against  are 
removed,  and  that  policy  is  now  practicable.  Whether  it 
will  in  fact  prove  to  be  so,  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to 
say.  The  present  English  Whig  ministry  will  oppose  it, 
because  placed  in  power  by  Catholic  votes,  and  pretty  secure 
of  the  Catholic  constituencies  of  Ireland,  they  must,  in  order 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  Wesleyans  and  Evangelicals, 
oppose,  or  at  least  make  a  show  of  opposing,  every  thing 
lilcely  to  be  useful  to  Catholicity  in  countries  nominally  or 
truly  Catholic.  Sardinia  will  reluctantly  favor  any  measure 
likely  to  preserve  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  or  make 
peace  between  the  Holy  Father  and  his  Roman  subjects, 
because  she  at  present  is  angry  with  the  pope,  and  wishes 
all  Italy  to  become  Sardinian  as  all  Greece  became  Mace- 
donian. But  if  France  and  Austria  are  really  determined 
to  sustain  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  favor  and  protect  the 
civil  and  political  regeneration  of  Italy,  the  opposition  of 
these  will  nave  to  give  way. 

In  the  loyal  intentions  and  good  faith  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  we  have  full  confidence,  and  if  he  has  really  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  peninsula  may  be  more  useful  to 
Austria  as  a  strong  and  powerful  ally,  as  a  protection  for 
her  rear  a^inst  France,  tlian  as  a  possession  or  dependency, 
which  we liold  to  be  the  fact,  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
create  and  sustain  an  independent  and  united  Italy.  We 
have  less  confidence  in  that  man  of  surprises,  who  for  the 
present  rules  the  destinies  of  France  and  sports  with  the 
peace  of  Europe.  But  we  think  he  is  too  solemnly  engaged 
— and  it  is  evidently  for  his  interests  to  keep  his  engagement 
— for  him  to  desert  the  cause  for  which  he  professed  to  wage 
war.  France,  like  Austria,  is  stronger  with  a  free,  indepen- 
dent, and  powerful  Italy  as  an  ally,  than  with  Italy  as  a 
possession  or  a  dependency.     Moreover,  if  the  emperor  of 
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the  French  now  fails  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence and  union,  he  gives  Francis  Joseph  the  chance  to 
exchange  parts  with  him,  to  make  himself  the  champion  of 
a  free,  independent,  united,  and  powerful  Italy,  and  thus 
transfer  the  regards  of  the  Italians  from  France  to  Austria. 
It  is  as  much  for  the  interests  of  Francis  Joseph  to 
strengthen  Italy  as  a  barrier  for  Austria  against  France, 
become  a  great  maritime  power,  as  it  is  for  Napoleon  to 
strengthen  Italy  as  a  barrier  for  France  against  Austria. 
Italy  should  serve  the  same  office  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria that  Oermany  does  between  France  and  Sussia.  Na- 
poleon has  shown  judgment  and  tact  in  making  peace  at  the 
opportune  moment.  Let  us  hope  that  in  regard  to  Italy  he 
will  prove  himself  a  real  statesman,  and  justify  the  admira- 
tion of  his  friends. 

At  the  time  we  write  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  if 
signed,  has  not  readied  us.  ^We  necessarily,  therefore,  write 
in  the  dark  as  to  many  things,  but  the  most  we  have  said  is 
of  a  general  nature,  and  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  treaty, 
whatever  its  terms.  We  have  strong  Italian  sympathies, 
but  we  have  not  full  confidence  in  the  Italian  people  and 
movements  in  our  day.  We  hope,  however,  that  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  recent  events  in  settling  the  Italian 
question,  and  we  are  sure  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  require  that  it  should  be  settled.  The 
emperor  of  the  French  is  an  able  man,  and  quite  too  much 
for  his  brother  sovereigns.  He  does  not  seem  to  us  anxious 
to  bring  any  question  to  a  final  settlement,  except  that  of 
permanently  settling  his  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  keeping  France  in  a  condition  to  make  war,  with  or 
without  reason,  on  any  European  power  when  it  pleases  her 
sovereign.  He  is  now  creating  an  occasion  for  interference 
in  Germany,  in  hopes  of  being  made  protector  of  the  small 
German  states,  and  it  will  not  surprise  us  if,  instead  of  de- 
posing the  pope,  as  he  intended,  he  makes  the  efforts  of 
Lord  John  Bnssell  to  strip  the  pope  of  his  temporal  power, 
one  of  his  pretexts  for  avenging  Waterloo  on  Great  Britain. 
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[From  BrowD80B*s  Qaarterly  Beriew  for  July,  1881.] 

Ths  troubles  in  our  own  country  and  the  etirring  nature 
of  the  events  during  the  last  three  months,  as  well  as  our 
inability  during  that  period  to  use  our  eyes  either  for  read- 
ing or  writing,  have  prevented  us  from  keeping  as  well 
posted  as  usual  on  European  afiEairs.  The  preservation  of 
our  republic,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  free 
government  throughout  the  world,  has  claimed  our  first 
attention,  and  made  even  the  great  movements  in  Europe 
appear  to  us  of  but  secondary  importance.  We  have  hardly 
kept  run  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, or  Italy,  and  know  little  of  what  are  the  prospects  of 
the  ^'  Sick  Man  "  of  the  East.  The  most  we  have  learned 
in  regard  to  the  old  world  is  that  Spain  is  rapidly  rising  to 
a  first-class  power,  which  ^ves  us  pleasure ;  that  peace  is 
still  maintained  between  France  and  England ;  and  that 
Austria  is  making  energetic  and,  we  hope,  successful  efforts 
to  reconstitute  her  empire  under  a  liberal  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. The  French,  we  are  informed,  liave  withdrawn 
their  troops  from  Syria;  but  the  imperial  government 
promises  not  to  abandon  the  Syrian  Christians  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Turks.  The  French  troops,  at  the  time  we 
are  writing,  still  occupy  Rome,  and  though  Several  powers 
have  recognized  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  anairs  of 
the  peninsula  would  yet  seem  far  from  being  settled. 

Next  after  the  affairs  of  our  own  country,  those  of  Italy 
have  for  us  the  most  interest ;  and,  if  we  believed  that  the 
interests  of  our  religion  were  inseparable  from  the  Italian 
political  movements,  they  would  have  more  interest  for  us 
than  even  the  civil  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  at 
home.  Beligion  is  man's  supreme  law,  and  its  interests  take 
precedence^  of  all  others.  Without  religion  no  man  can 
attain  to  the  end  for  which  he  has  been  created  and  redeemed, 
as  without  religion  no  people  can  be  really  free  and  fulfil 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  social  existence.     Christianity  is 

*  Deuxiime  Lettre  d  M.  lb  Oomte  db  Oavoub,  Prudent  du  Conaell 
des  Ministres,  6  Turin.  Par  lb  Coictb  db  Montalbmbbbt,  Tun  des 
Quarante  de  I'Acadtole  FTan9ai8e.    Paris:  IWSl. 
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the  only  religion  ;  aod  there  is  no  Christianity  in  its  nnity, 
integrity,  and  efficiency,  without  the  church ;  and  no  church 
without  the  papacy.  The  body  without  the  head  is  a  life- 
less trunk  ;  ana  the  pope  is  the  visible  head  of  the  church. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  church  that  the  pope 
should  be  free  and  independent  in  the  exercise  of  his  spirit- 
ual functions.  If  the  loss  of  his  temporal  estates  and  the 
establishment  of  the  unity  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emannel 
or  any  other  constitutional  sovereign  would  deprive  the 
Holy  Father  of  his  spiritual  freedom  and  independence,  we 
should  consider  the  success  of  the  Italian  national  movement 
the  greatest  possible  calamity  not  only  to  Italy,  but  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.  But,  as  vet,  we  are  not  fully  con- 
vinced that  such  would  necestorily  be  the  fact.  It  always 
depends  on  the  pope  himself  whether  he  shall  be  free  and 
independent  or  not ;  for  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessors  for  three  hundred  years 
under  the  pagan  emperors,  and  to  suffer  martyrdom.  Never 
did  religion  nourish  more,  or  the  church  gain  more  brilliant 
conquests,  than  when  tlie  election  to  the  supreme  pontificate 
was  an  election  to  the  martyr's  crown.  It  may  be  a  great 
convenience  for  the  supreme  pontiff  to  be  also  a  soverei^ 
prince  and  reign  as  an  earthly  potentate ;  but  we  cannot  dis* 
cover  as  this  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  We  know  from  history  that  the  popes  governed 
the  church,  watched  over  its  interests,  and  performed  all  the 
functions  as  visible  head  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  for 
seven  hundred  years  without  being  recognized  as  sovereign 
temporal  princes.  Whether  the  possession  of  the  supreme 
temporal  power  over  a  small  Italian  state  has  ever  tended  to 
secure  their  spiritual  freedom  and  independence,  has  ever 
been  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  church,  or  rendered  their 
spiritual  power  more  acceptable  or  more  efficient,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss.  It  may  have 
been  necessary,  or,  at  least,  useful,  in  past  times,  before  the 
consolidation  of  power,  and  the  formation  of  the  great  cen- 
tralized kingdoms  and  empires  of  Europe ;  but  we  are  not 
certain  that  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  present 
changed  circunfstances  of  the  political  world,  and  therefore 
we  regard  the  movements  going  on  in  Italy  mainly  as  politi- 
cal movements  in  which  the  interests  of  religion  are  only 
indirectly  and  temporarily  involved. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that,  since  the  general  rejection  by 
Christian  nations  of  the  divine  right  of  governments  and  the 
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recognition  of  de  facto  goyernmente  as  legitimate,  which,  in 
principle  and  In  fact,  places  right  on  the  side  of  might  and 
vests  the  sovereigiity  in  the  strongest  or  the  sucoessfnl,  the 
temporal  independence  of  the  pope  can  be  only  nominal,  for, 
as  the  sovereign  of  only  a  small  state,  he  lacks  and  most  lack 
the  power  to  vindicate  it  by  force,  whenever  seriously 
attacked  by  any  of  his  neighbors.  He  may  be  independent 
in  theory,  bnt  in  practice  he  does  and  must  depend  on  the 
policy,  tne  diplomacy,  or  the  rivalries  of  the  sreat  powers  of 
Europe.  The  policy  of  states  and  empires  nas  long  since 
ceased  to  be  dictated  from  the  Vatican;  throughout  all 
Europe  the  temporal  power  has,  as  a  fact,  long  since  escaped 
from  its  subjection  to  the  spiritual ;  and  the  powers  of  Europe, 
whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  hold  themselves  free  to 
support  or  to  war  against  the  pope,  according  to  their  own 
views  of  their  own  political  interests.  There  is  not  a  single 
European  power  that  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  slightest 
political  interest  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Holy  See  ;  all  are  ready  to  use  the  sovereign 
pontiff  or  |x>  cast  him  aside,  according  to  their  reasons  of 
state.  Nothing  seems  to  us  further  from  the  truth  than  to 
suppose  that  there  is  still  a  political  Christendom  existing. 
There  may  be  sovereigns  who  have  Catholic  faith  and  piety, 
but  there  are  really  no  Catholic  governments.  The  political 
order  throughout  the  world  is  as  un-Catholic,  though  perhaps 
not  as  anti-Catholic,  as  was  the  political  order  of  the  Koman 
empire  under  Decius  and  Diocletian.  There  is  no  political 
power  on  which  the  pope  can  rely,  and  no  sovereign  in  Europe 
that  he  can  summon  to  his  aid  when  his  states  are  invaded. 
How,  then,  can  we  say  that  his  temporal  sovereignty  aids  and 
supports  his  spiritual  freedom  and  independence  ? 

we  state  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  have  them. 
We  are  far  from  holding  that  the  changes  which  have  gone 
on  in  tJie  world,  which  have  involved,  if  pot  the  subjection 
of  the  church  to  the  state,  at  least  her  separation  from  it, 
have  been  for  the  better,  or  are,  in  any  sense,  deserving  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  But  this  is  not  the  ones- 
tion  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  changes  nave 
been  effected ;  the  facts  are  as  they  are ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  is  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  them  ?  To 
attempt  to  maintain  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope 
over  a  small  Italian  state,  in  the  face  of  these  changes  seems 
to  us  impracticable,  and  not  likely,  even  if  practicable,  to 
render  him  more  free  and  independent  in  the  administration 
YoL.xvm-» 
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of  ecclesiastical  afEairs.  To  treat  these  changes  as  though 
they  had  not  been  effected,  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  things  are  as  they  were  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  exerted  a  real  influence  on  the  politics  of 
princes  and  states,  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  ;  to  attempt  to 
roll  back  these  changes  and  to  restore  the  oi*der  that  has 
passed  away  is,  in  our  judgment,  impracticable  and  impossi- 
ble, even  if  desirable ;  to  declaim  agftinst  them,  or  to  sigh 
and  weep  over  them,  may  be  the  part  of  the  conquered,  but 
can  never  be  that  of  wisdom  and  stren^h.  True  wisdom, 
it  seems  to  us,  requires  the  friends  of  religion  to  accept  these 
changes  as  facts  accomplished,  and  to  endeavor  to  adjust  ec- 
clesiastical and  all  other  arrangements  to  them. 

But,  while  we  say  all  this,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  we  recognize  in  the  fullest  and  strictest  sense  the  rights 
of  temporal  sovereignty  possessed  by  the  Holy  Father,  and 
that  only  by  an  act  of  eross  injustice,  of  the  grossest  injus- 
tice indeed,  can  he  be  <feprivea  of  them.  The  pope  is  the 
oldest  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  no  sovereign  in  Europe  holds 
his  states  by  a  better  title,  or  by  one  so  good,  so  sacred,  or  so 
inviolable  in  its  nature.  Let  it  also  be  understood  that  we 
give  no  heed  to  what  has  been  said  against  the  papal  govern- 
ment in  past  or  in  present  times.  The  only  fault  that  we 
have  ever  been  disposed  to  find  with  the  papal  government 
is  that  it  has  been  too  lenient  and  too  paternal  in  its  charac* 
ter.  The  charges  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  brought  against  it 
we  throw  to  the  winds ;  we  believe  none  of  them.  That 
government  was  legitimate  in  its  origin,  and  by  no  act  or 
acts  has  it,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  ever  forfeited  its  origi- 
nal right.  No  government  has  ever  labored  more  earnestly, 
more  faithfully,  more  perseveringly  for  the  good  of  its  sub- 
jects, with  more  benevolence,  or  with  more  intelligence. 
The  difficulties  in  the  case  grow  not  out  of  any  duty 
neglected,  or  of  anv  wrong  done  by  the  pontiff-kings,  but 
simply  out  of  the  fact  that  the  political  world  has  lost  its 
respect  for  right,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment in  its  independence  and  integrity  is  incompatible  with 
modem  politics,  or  the  political  system  originated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  successors  of  St.  Louis  of  France, 
and  solemnly  adopted  and  proclaimed  as  the  public  law  of 
Europe  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  March,  1856. 

Need  we  say  that  we  do  not  approve  that  system,  which 
in  reality  is  only  political  atheism?  We  denounced  that 
peace  wiien  it  was  made,  and  our  pages  from  first  to  last 
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have  teemed  with  the  strongest  denanciations  against  polit- 
ical atheism.  We  denounced  in  the  strongest  and  most 
pointed  terms  that  we  could  use,  the  war  ox  England  and 
France  against  Bnssia,  even  before  it  was  declared,  as  an 
unprovoked  and  unjust  war,  and  likely  to  have  a  moist  un- 
favorable influence  for  a  long  time  to  come  on  European 
politics.  We  foretold  and  denounced  the  policy  of  ifapo- 
leon  III.  long  before  any  of  our  Catholic  contemporaries 
had  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  new  Charlemagne,  or  a  second 
St.  Louis.  We  exposed  and  denounced  the  policy  of  his 
Italian  campaign  before  it  was  commenced,  and  none  of 
our  Catholic  contemporaries  have  denounced  in  severer 
terms  than  we  the  invasion  of  the  pontifical  rights  and  ter- 
ritory bv  Sardinia,  or  the  invasion  of  the  realm  of  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  that  prince  of  filibusters,  Joseph  Ga- 
ribaldi, and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  our  government  has 
accepted,  even  in  defence  of  a  good  cause,  a  battalion 
eallcKl  the  Oa/ribaldi  Ghuards.  In  our  opposition  to  all 
these  movements  prompted  by  and  resulting  in  the  corona- 
tion of  political  atneism,  we  have  gone  before  all  our  Cath- 
olic contemporaries,  and,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  have 
found  ourselves  standing  alone  in  that  opposition.  Let  it 
not  be  said,  then,  that  we  have  approved,  or  that  we  ap- 
prove in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  the  policy  either  of 
Tiapoleon  lU.  or  of  Count  Cavour,  that  has  brought  the 
Holy  Father  as  temporal  sovereign  to  his  present  deplorable 
condition. 

Whatever  others  may  sav  for  themselves,  we  are  innocent 
of  ever  having  done  any  tiling  to  favor  that  policy ;  and  if 
Catholics,  especially  Catholics  in  influential  positions,  had 
generally  opposed  that  policy  as  early  and  as  earnestly  as 
we  did,  it  could  never  have  been  carried  into  eflEect.  'We 
read  with  admiration,  with  hearty  assent,  the  eloquent  pro- 
tests of  our  prelates  throughout  the  world  against  it,  and 
only  regret  that  they  come  too  late.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Catholics  everywhere  have  shown  a  singular  want  of 
foresight,  and,  if  we  wanted  any  argument  to  prove  that  the 
diurcn  stands  not  in  human  wisdom  or  in  human  sagacity, 
we  should  find  it  in  their  misplaced  confidence  in  the  mod- 
em CsQsar,  and  the  praises  they  have  lavished  on  his  new- 
fangled political  system.  Ko  sovereign  was  ever  more  frank 
or  was  less  liable  to  be  accused  of  concealing  his  policy. 
All  his  antecedents,  all  his  writings,  all  his  surroundings,  as 
well  as  his  public  declarations,  proved  clearly  and  conclu- 
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eivelj  that  he  was  and  would  be  no  sincere  friend  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  and,  while  he  would 
not  openly  breaK  with  the  church,  he  wonid  never  suffer 
any  respect  for  her,  or  for  the  rights  of  her  pontiff,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  his  state  policy.  The  very  fact  that 
he  was  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  proved  this,  and  if  any  of 
our  prelates  for  one  moment  doubted  it,  or  trusted  that  by 
their  flatteries  and  servility  they  could  persuade  him  out  of 
it,  they  have  only  their  own  want  of  foresight  to  complain 
of.  No  doubt  he  would  have  been  glad  to  nave  had  a  con- 
federated Italy  with  the  pope  for  its  nominal  head ;  but 
that  it  was  his  determination  from  the  first  to  deprive  the 
Holy  Father  of  all  real  and  effective  temporal  power  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
Id^es  Napcleoniennea,  Our  prelates  have  done  well  in 
placing  on  record  their  protests  against  the  violation  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  contempt  of  uie  rights  of  independent 
sovereigns,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  religion 
and  morality  of  the  Sardinian  government  in  its  attempts 
to  grasp  the  sovereignty  of  all  Italy  ;  but  we  should  have 
prized  them  much  more,  and  they  would  have  been  much 
more  effective  had  they  come  some  years  sooner. 

There  is  no  i*eal  difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
Italian  Question  between  the  eloauent  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet beiore  us  and  ourselves.  We  are  as  indignant  at  the 
I^apoleon-Cavour  policy  as  he  is,  and  we  are  as  far  as  he 
from  approving  the  acts  of  Sardinia  towards  the  papal  gov- 
emment,  the  auchies,  and  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  AVc 
hold,  as  well  as  he,  that  it  is  never  lawful  to  oo  evil  that 

good  may  come.  But  the  evil  has  been  done,  the  wrongs 
ave  been  committed,  and  we  see  no  human  power  adequate 
to  avenge  them.  It  seems  to  us  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
Catholic  world,  for  it  has  h&&a  by  professealy  Catholic 
hands  that  the  evil  has  been  perpetrated.  The  fault  cannot 
be  charged  in  this  case  to  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of 
our  religion,  but  is  undeniably  the  fault  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  nonor  the  pope  as  their  spiritual  chief.  Our  Lord 
has  been  rejected  and  crucified  oy  his  own  people.  We 
deny  not,  we  excuse  not,  we  palliate  not  their  wickedness. 
But,  after  all,  to  what  good  recall  and  dwell  upon  it?  Why 
war  against  irrevocabfe  facts!  Why  attempt  the  impos- 
sible ?  Why  break  our  heads  against  the  inevitable  %  We 
cannot  alter  that  which  is  past.  It  is  beyond  our  control. 
The  only  difference,  if  difference  there  "be,  between  the 
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noble  author  and  onrselvee  is  that  he  resists  even  after  re- 
sistance has  become  useless,  and  we  cease  to  resist  or  even 
to  protest  after,  in  our  judgment,  the  fact  is  accomplished  ; 
from  that  moment  we  turn  our  eyes  from  what  has  been,  to 
what  is  best  now  to  be  done,  and  we  reserve  all  our 
strength  to  mould  the  future  in  accordance  with  our  wishes. 

We  believe  great  evil  has  been  done,  grave  wrongs  com- 
mitted, but  we  do  not  believe  it  all  over  with  the  church 
or  with  humanity.  In  the  darkest  day  "  the  old  God,"  as 
say  the  Oermans,  ^^  still  lives,"  and  his  providence  is  as 
young,  as  fresh,  as  vigorous,  and  as  worthy  of  reliance  as 
ever.  We  ^re  among  those  who  believe  it  never  wise  to  sit 
down  and  waste  our  energies  in  sighing  over  the  sins  we  have 
committed,  but  to  look  out  for  the  virtue,  and  engage  witli 
redoubled  vigilance  in  the  performance  of  the  virtue,  of 
which  we  are  still  capable.  As  long  as  God  lives  we  will 
never  believe  in  the  permanent  triumph  of  evil,  or  in  the 
impossibility  of  repairing  the  greatest  wrongs  that  may  have 
been  committed.  The  church  is  as  present,  is  as  powerful 
to-day  as  she  was  when  she  went  forth  with  the  apostles 
from  that  ^^  upper  room  "  in  Jerusalem  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  loss  of  temporal  sovereignty  by  the  successor  of  Peter, 
the  loss  of  all  het  temporal  goods,  the  reduction  of  her 
ministers  to  mere  staff  and  scrip  will  not  make  her  weaker 
than  she  was  when  Peter  erectea  his  chair  in  the  capital  of 
the  pagan  world.  Perhaps  this  loss  would  even  prove  to 
be  a  gain.  Woe  to  him  who  despoils  the  church,  but  not 
thereK)re  woe  to  the  church  despoiled.  What  the  church 
has  once  done  she  can  do  again,  and  perhaps  could  do  more 
without  than  with  the  worldly  trappings  with  which  she  has 
80  lon^  been  encumbered. 

We  by  no  means  despair  of  the  future ;  we  bv  no  means 
despair  of  seeing  religion  again  ;«covering  its  hold  on  men's 
hearts  and  oii  men's  consciences ;  we  by  no  means  despair 
of  seeing  again  peoples  and  nations,  sovereign  princes  and 
states  recognizing  the  authority  of  Peter,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal ;  we 
by  no  means  despair  of  seeing  reestablished  that  system  of 
Cyhristian  politics  and  international  right  which  the  church, 
through  her  sovereign  pontiffs,  laborea  so  long  and  earnestly 
to  introduce  and  establish  arnong  Christian  nations.  Po- 
litical atheism  is  a  falsehood,  and  no  falsehood  can  live. 
Its  triumph  can  be  but  temporary,  and  last  no  longer  than 
the  heated  passions  which  have  given  it  birth.  The  church  will 
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regain  her  power  and  her  rightful  supremacy,  but  probably 
not  in  a  society  modelled  after  that  of  the  middle  ages. 
She  then  worked  through  princes  and  nobles,  hereafter  she 
must  work  through  the  people ;  she  then  operated  by  di- 
plomacy and  force,  she  must  hereafter  operate  through  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  people  elevated  to  an 
effective  power  in  the  management  of  their  own  public  af- 
fairs. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Count  Montalembert  as  of  ourselves^ 
and  hence  his  earnest,  persevering,  and  consistent  efforts, 
for  free  or  constitutional  government.  It  has  been  with 
him  a  principal  object  in  this  very  letter  to  Count  Cavour 
before  us,  to  vindicate  the  sovereign  pontiff  from. the  charge 
of  having,  in  his  late  allocutions,  aeclared  the  incompatibil- 
ity of  the  church  with  modern  civilization  or  of  Catholicity 
and  liberty  brought  against  him  by  the  infidel  and  non- 
Catholic  press  of  Europe,  and  owned  and  defended  bv  the 
{)rincipal  Catholic  journals,  and  no  small  part  of  the  Cfatho- 
ic  clergy  of  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  We  have 
good  authority  for  saying  the  Holy  Father  iias  declared  no 
such  thing,  and  that  whatever  sympathies  there  mav  have 
been  among  Catholics  at  Borne  or  elsewhere  with  the  old 
political  order,  now  warred  against  almost  everywhere  by 
the  irrepressible  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  there  has 
been  no  committing  and  no  intention  of  committing  the 
church,  by  her  supreme  chief,  to  its  preservation  or  to  its 
I'estoration.  Nothing  has  been  said,  nothing  is  implied  in 
what  has  been  said,  in  condemnation  or  censure  of  those 
Catholics  who,  like  ourselves,  have  maintained  the  compat- 
ibility of  religion  and  liberty,  who  have  steadily  opposed 
caosarism,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  the  church  in  the  gen- 
eral freedom  of  the  citizen. 

That  the  conrt  of  Rome  has  lavished  encouragements  on 
those  Catholics  who  have  been  foremost  in  the  war  against 
the  political  and  Other  changes  effected  by  modern  civiliza- 
tion, we  are  far  from  denying,  or  that  in  this  that  court  has 
not  furthered  the  interests  of  religion,  or  taken  the  best 
method  of  winning  back  to  their  submission  the  world  escap- 
ing from  the  control  of  the  church,  we  are  just  as  far  from 
doubting.  Our  Catholic  duty  binds  us  to  obedience  to  all 
orders  in  relation  to  spirituals  emanating  from  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority ;  but  our  Catholic  faith  does  not  bind  us 
to  believe  that  the  court  of  Rome,  any  more  than  any  other 
court,  is  infallible  in  its  political  administration  or  in  mat- 
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ters  of  mere  human  pradence.  We  are  free  to  hold  and  to 
say  that  we  think  the  court  of  Borne  has  committed  a  mis- 
take  in  not  following  up  the  liberal  policy  inaugurated  by 
our  present  Holy  Father  on  his  accession  to  the  papal 
throne,  and  in  encouraging  such  men  as  Louis  Yeuillot,  or 
such  journals  as  the  late  UhwerSy  or  the  present  Mo7ide, 
These  men  and  journals,  in  consequence  of  the  encourage- 
ments they  have  received,  have  gained  an  undue  influence 
in  the  Catholic  world,  which  they  have  exerted,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  only  for  evil.  They  have  misled  a  large  number  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  in  France  and  elsewhere,  alienated 
the  affections  of  many  of  those  who,  from  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  Catholics  in  1848  and  1849,  had  been  strongly 
attracted  towards  her,  and  have  seemed  to  commit  the  cause 
of  Catholicity  irrevocably  to  csssarism.  Deeply  now  do 
Catholic  interests  suffer  from  this,  as  we  believe,  mistaken 
policy.  The  cause  of  absolutism  in  Europe  is  everywhere 
falling;  Austria  abandons  it  and  seeks  to  give  herself  a 
Hbenu  constitution,  and  even  the  emperor  of  the  French  has 
judged  it  prudent  to  permit  a  freer  expression  of  opinion 
and  greater  publicity  on  political  subjects  than  were  at  first 
allowed  in  nis  empire,  and  has  gained  the  adhesion  of  a 
large  class  of  liberals  whose  support  might  have  been  ob- 
tained for  the  Catholic  cause,  ^ut,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  church  is  not  and  cannot  be  committed  to  the  cause  of 
despotism,  and  Catholicity  itself  is  still,  as  ever,  the  friend 
ana  the  support  of  all  true  or  desirable  liberty. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  modem  civilization ; 
but  these  are  defects  which  cannot  be  supplied  without 
religion.  Soth  civilization  and  religion  su£ter  when  sepa- 
rated. Civilization  without  religion  necessarily  becomes 
low  and  materialistic,  and  religion,  when  it  fails  to  animate 
and  dii*ect  civilization,  fails  in  an  important  part  of  its  work. 
The  great  evil  of  our  times  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  separation, 
and  tnough  neither  is  the  other  or  a  part  of  the  otner,  yet, 
for  the  perfection  or  complete  actualization  of  each,  both 
should  act  in  union.  "We  gain  nothing  for  religion  by 
standing  aloof  from  modem  civilization  and  denouncing 
it  as  low,  earthly,  and  unchristian,  for  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  arrest  its  tendency,  or  in  its  power,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  church,  to  correct  its  defects  or  elevate  its 
character. 

When  Ood  would  redeem  man  and  raise  him  to  the  plane 
of  a  supernatural  destiny,  he  makes  himself  man  assumes. 
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flesh  with  all  its  infirmities,  sin  excepted.  In  this  is  the 
principle  of  all  reform,  the  higher  seeks  the  lower,  the 
perfect  completes  the  imperfect,  the  firm  take  np  and  heal 
the  infirm.  Ood  did  not  wait  for  man  to  come  to  him ;  he 
descended  to  man.  So  must  it  be  with  regard  to  civilization. 
If  we  would  redeem  it,  and  give  it  an  elevated  tone  and 
character,  the  church  must  accept  it,  take  it  to  herself,  and 
breathe  into  it  her  6wn  pure  and  divine  spirit  There  is  no 
intrinsic  and  invincible  incompatibility  between  modern 
civilization  and  our  holy  religion ;  the  church  can  exist  and 
perform  her  functions  in  a  free  as  well  as  in  a  despotic  state ; 
the  church  can  deal  with  republics  as  well  as  with  monarchies, 
and  the  people  can  be  made  as  efiicient  servants  of  God  as 
princes  and  nobles.  Bailways,  steamboats,  and  lightning 
telegraphs  may  be  used  by  ministers  of  religion  as  well  as 
by  ministers  of  state,  and  nothing  can  better  serve  the 
interests  of  the  church  than  the  general  education  and  in> 
telligence  of  the  people.  There  is  nothing  in  Catholic 
doctrine,  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  or  in  the  canons  and  definitions  of  popes  and 
councils  that  makes  it  less  Catholic  to  travel  in  a  railway 
car  dr  a  steamboat  than  in  an  oxHsart,  a  coach  drawn  by 
horses,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  ship  propelled  by  sails ;  to  spin 
cotton  by  the  mule  or  jenny,  than  by  hand ;  or  to  recognize 
the  sovereign  authority  or  a  national  assembly  than  of  a 
prince  "born  in  the  purpla"  .  There  is,  then,  no  more 
necessary  hostility  between  Catholicity  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion than  there  was  between  it  and  the  medieval. 

The  republican  movements  of  the  day  have  generally 
assumed  a  character  of  hostility  to  the  church,  we  grant; 
but  not  because  there  was  any  inherent  hostility  between 
them  and  our  holy  religion,  nor  because  republicans,  as 
such,  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  its  authority,  but  because 
they  have  found,  or  imagined  they  found,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  church  directed  against  them  and  wielded 
in  support  of  despotism.  The  church  has  no  doubt  suffered 
much  and  must  suffer  still  more  during  the  transition  from 
the  previous  political  order  to  that  which  is  now  in  process 
of  establishment ;  but  she  has  suffered  no  more,  and  is  likely 
to  suffer  no  more,  than  she  suffered  in  the  transition  from 
the  imperial  Soman  system  of  the  first  centuries  to  the 
feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  or  from  the  feudal  system 
of  the  middle  ages  to  the  monarchical  system  established  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    In  the  first  she 
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lost  the  greater  part  of  the  East ;  in  the  second  f  ullj  one-third 
of  the  Korth  and  West ;  in  the  present  transition  she  need 
lose  no  nation,  and  would  lose  but  few  individuals,  if  her 
children  could  be  persuaded  that  the  republican  hostility  is 
only  accidental  and  not  necessary,  or  could  understand  that 
the  friends  of  constitutional  government  have  hearts  no  less 
susceptible  of  religious  influence  than  are  the  hearts  of  the 
frienas  of  despotism.  The  evil  lies  in  regarding  what  is 
accidental  and  temporary  as  inherent  and  permanent.  If 
the  ministers  of  religion  would  take  as  much  pains  to  prove 
to  the  party  of  progress  that  they  can  have  all  the  progress 
they  desire  without  abandoning  the  church,  that  they  do  to 
prove  to  them  that  their  nrogress  without  religion  is  no  real 
progress  and  can  have  only  a  fatal  result,  the  evil  would,  in 
a  great  part,  be  removed,  and  religion  and  liberty  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  hand  in  hand.  The  great  mistake  is  in  sup- 
posing that  the  error  is  not  mutual,  but  all  on  the  side  of 
the  liberal  movement.^  Unhappily  the  friends  of  religion 
and  the  friends  of  progress  fall  into  precisely  the  same  error, 
each  hold  that  liberty  and  religion  are  mutually  repugnant 
one  to  the  other.  Hence  those  in  whom  the  passion  for 
liberty  predominates  break  from  the  church  and  make  war 
on  religion,  while  the^  in  whom  religion  predominates  break 
with  modern  civilization  and  anathematize  liberty.  Each  is 
alike  hostile  to  the  interests  both  of  the  church  and  civil- 
ization ;  both  need  to  correct  their  views,  for  both  lose  sight 
of  the  real  relations  between  the  natural  and  the  ^uper- 
natni*al.  True  wisdom  demands  the  conciliation  of  religion 
and  liberty,  so  that  there  shall  never  be  imposed  on  any  one 
the  terrible  alternative  of  chc^osiiig  between  them  or  of 
sacrificing  the  one  to  the  other. 

Nevertneless  there  is  somettiing  to  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  the  conduct  of  those  Catholics  who  refuse  to  accept 
modern  civilization  and  its  changes,  and  in  defence  of  tne 
policy  which  for  the  last  few  years  has  apparently  been 
pursued  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Some  has  been  placed  in 
a  difficult  position ;  she  has  been  opposed  and  her  very 
existence  threatened  by  the  democratic  revolutionists,  and 
has  had  only  the  despotic  and  arbitrary  governments  of 
Europe  on  which  to  rely  for  her  defence  against  them.  To 
have  declared  in  favor  of  the  liberal  movement  or  to  have 
withheld  her  encouragements  from  those  who  combatted  red- 
republicanism  or  socialism,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cassarism,  might  have  been  to  throw  away  all  the  temporal 
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Bupport  on  which  she  could  rely,  and  to  have  armed  the 

?oveniment6  as  well  as  the  noiob  against  her;  besides, 
latholics  are  affected  like  others  bj  their  social  position 
and  human  interests.  They,  no  more  than  others,  can  see 
broken  down  or  destroyed  the  order  of  things  under  which 
they  have  been  bom,  grown  up,  and  lived,  without  feeling 
that  a  great  evil  is  thi*eatened  them  or  that  they  should  do 
their  best  to  resist  it.  Those  Catholics  in  Europe  who  have 
resisted,  and  resist,  the  changes  and  revolutions  still  going 
on,  have  done,  and  are  doing,  do  more  than  we  who  are 
loyal  to  the  fia^  of  our  Union,  and  rapidly  arming  against 
the  great  southern  rebellion,  are  ourselves  doing.  We 
believe  it  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  greatest 
efforts  possible  in  defence  of  the  institutions  bequeathed  us 
by  our  fathers  and  to  preserve  in  its  integrity  and  its  effi- 
ciency the  government  we  have  inherited.  We  take  our 
stand  on  the  side  of  constituted  order,  of  legitimate  author- 
ity, of  loyalty.  European  Catholics  who  resist  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  their  respective  countries  do  the 
same,  and  must  be  regarded  as  acting  from  as  pure,  from  as 
high,  from  as  noble,  and  from  as  disinterested  motives  as 
ourselyes.  They  believe  in  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
necessity,  in  neither  the  justice  nor  the  utility  of  the  changes 
proposed  to  be  effected,  and  therefore  are  inlly  justified  in 
their  own  minds  and  in  their  own  consciences  in  offer- 
ing the  most  effective  resistance  to  them  in  their  power. 
Taking  their  stand-point,  we  cannot  censure  them,  but,  if 
we  have  any  sense  of  loyalty,  or  honor,  or  chivalric  senti- 
ment in  our  natures,  we  must  applaud  them ;  for  then  we 
could  see  no  more  merit  in  the  party  tliey  resist  than  we 
ourselves  can  see  in  our  southern  rebels  ana  traitors. 

The  complaint  we  make  of  them  is  not  that  they  resist 
political  and  social  changes  in  their  capacity  as  loyal  citi- 
zens and  subjects,  but  that  they  attempt  to  bind  the  church 
to  the  order  they  defend  and  to  render  her  interests  insep- 
arable from  its  preservation,  thus  calling  to  their  aid  a  power 
to  which  they  have  no  right  and  committing  the  church  to 
an  order  which  is  passing  away.  They  seem  to  us  to  con- 
tinue their  resistance  in  the  name  of  religion  when  resist- 
ance has  become  yain.  We  resist  firmly  and  with  all  our 
power  the  attempt  of  the  re1>els  in  our  own  country  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  and  to  set  up  a  separate  nationality  for 
themselves,  because  we  believe  it  our  right  and  our  duty 
to  do  so,  and  also  because  we  believe  we  have  the  power  to 
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make  our  resistance  effectual.  Yet,  were,  which  God  for- 
bid I  the  federal  arms  to  be  defeated,  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  to  be  exhansted,  the  rebels  victorioas, 
and  there  ceased  to  be  any  reasonable  prospect  of  subduing 
them  and  preserving  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  we  should 
believe  it  wise  and  just  and  even  our  duty  to  cease  resist- 
ance and  to  assent  to  a  separation  of  these  states  and  the 
formation  of  a  southern  confederacy  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  regard  the  con- 
servative cause  in  Europe  as  a  lost  cause,  and  that  the  longer 
the  struggle  to  preserve  it  continues,  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  conservatives  will  be  the  peace  or  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  controversy.  We  think  oetter  terms  can  be 
obtained  now  than  after  a  longer  struggle. 

Yet  in  all  this  we  may  be  wrong,  just  as  those  at  home  and 
abroad  are  wrong  who  advise  a  peaceable  acquiescence  in 
the  demands  of  our  southern  rebels  and  in  a  final  separation 
between  the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  states. 
Certainly  our  noble  friend,  Count  Montalembert,  in  whose 

{'udgment  we  place  great  confidence,  does  not  believe  the 
cattle  to  be  as  yet  finally  lost.  He  believes  it  still  possi- 
ble to  defeat  the  Napoleon-Cavour  policy,  to  retain  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  reestablish  the 
Holy  Father  m  the  full  possession  of  all  his  temporal  rights. 
He  is  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  we  are,  and  knows 
far  better  than  we  do,  the  agencies  at  work  and  the  tempo- 
ral resources  of  the  Holy  See.  It  may  be  that  he  is  justi- 
fied in  his  hopes,  and  that  our  fears  are  groundless,  or  that 
we  have  taken  as  un  fait  accompli  what  not  only  is  not 
effected,  but  not  likely  to  be  effected.  We  assure  him  that 
we  shall  be  much  better  pleased  to  find  that  he  is  right 
than  we  shall  to  find  that  we  are  right.  We  love  not 
changes,  and,  if  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Holy  See  can  be  preserved,  ana  preserved 
in  peace,  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  Catho- 
lic Europe,  we  shall  be  highly  gratified  and  most  grateful 
to  Almighty  God.  Wliat  we  want  is  not  that  this  temporal 
sovereignty  should  be  abolished,  is  not  that  the  Holy  Father 
should  be  compelled  again  to  take  refuge  in  the  catacombs 
of  Home,  be  an  exile  or  a  martyr,  is  not  that  he  and  his 
court  should  be  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  but  that 
the  real  interests  of  the  church  should  be  harmonized  with 
whatever  is  good  and  desirable  in  modern  civilization. 
We  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  are  far  from  being 
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convinced  that  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula  are  either  settled, 
or  in  train  of  being  settled  speeailj.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  some  doubts  if  divine  Providence  will  give  a  final 
victory  to  a  power  that  has  been  so  unjust,  so  iniquitous, 
so  unscrupulous  in  the  means  it  has  adopted,  as  the  Pied- 
montese  government ;  in  the  second  place,  we  do  not  be 
lieve  that  the  emperor  of  the  French  really  wishes  all  Italy 
to  be  united  in  one  kingdom  under  Victor  Emanuel,  or  any 
other  Italian  prince.  If  he  could  count  always  on  the  king 
of  Italy  for  his  ally,  he  would  no  doubt  be  favorable  to 
Italian  unity,  as  it  would  strengthen  France  against  her 
enemies,  and,  in  some  sense,  preserve  to  her  the  hegemony 
of  Europe  ;  but  he^knows  far  better  than  we  do  that  this  is 
not  to  be  counted  upon.  Italy  once  constituted  and  recog- 
nized as  an  indepenaent  kingdom  will  follow  in  its  alliances 
its  own  interest,  and  be  as  likely  to  ally  itself  with  England, 
Austria,  or  Bnssia  as  with  France.  He  must  see  that  a 
united  Italy  would  be  followed  by  the  union  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  under  a  single  gavemment,  and  by  the  unity  of 
Germany,  which,  instead  of  strengtliening  France,  woald 
really  reduce  her  to  a  second-class  power.  If  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  and  virtually 
to  absorb  the  Spanish  ana  Italian  peninsulas  in  his  own 
empire,  he  will  most  likely  return  to  what  for  centuries  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  French  government,  that  of  permit- 
ting no  great  centralized  power  on  the  frontiers  of  France. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  French  government  to 
keep  Italy  divided,  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  crowns,  or  the  formation  of  a  strong  centralized 
Germany.  To  this  policy  it  is  not  unlikely  nis  imperial 
majesty  will  yet  return.  If  so,  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour 
will  be  thwarted,  and  the  papal  states  restored  to  the  Holy 
See.  New  wars  may  also  oreak  out  between  the  great 
powers,  which  in  their  results  mav  bring  about,  as  at  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  reestablishment  in  its  integrity 
of  the  papal  government;  but,  if  so,  we  hope  it  will  hd 
without  compelling  us  to  go  over  again  the  experience  of  the 
last  forty-five  years.  If  that  government  is  reestablished,  we 
hope  it  will  be  really  independent  and  obliged  to  follow  the 
policy  neither  of  Austria  nor  of  France,  and  that  Italian  par 
triots  will  cease  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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[From  the  Catholic  World  for  June,  1871.1 

The  volume  giving  the  call  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
held  last  January  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsic,  in  this  city,  in 
celebration  of  Italian  unity,  especially  the  occupation  of  Rome 
and  the  suppression  of  the  papal  government,  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  does  credit  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  our  Kew 
York  book-makers ;  but  it  is  a  sad  book,  and  almost  makes 
one  despair  of  civil  society  and  natural  morality.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sad  and  disoouragiuff  to  all  right-minded  men 
than  to  see  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  men  of  a  great  nation — statesmen,  politicians, 
judges^  lawyers,  officers  of  the  armv,  ministers  of  religion, 
journalists,  poets,  philosophers,  scholars,  professors  and  presi- 
dents of  colleges  and  universities — ^assisting  by  their  presence, 
addresses,  letters,  or  comments,  to  applaud  events  notorious- 
ly brought  about  by  fraud,  craft,  lymg,  calumny,  and  armed 
K>rce,  in  contravention  of  every  principle  of  international 
law  and  of  public  and  private  right.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for 
our  republic  when  so  many  of  its  representative  men,  wnose 
names  are  recorded  in  this  volume,  can  endorse  the  fraud 
and  violence  by  which  the  Sard  king  has  effected  what  he 
calls  the  unity  of  Italy,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  success- 
ful sacrilege  and  spoliation  in  the  Koman  state ;  and  the 
only  consolation  left  us  is  that,  with  a  solitary  exception,  no 
Catholic  name  appeared  on  the  list,  and  all  the  sympathizers 
are  Protestants,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  prominent  adherents 
of  the  same  dominant  political  p/rtj.    ^ 

To  the  unity  of  Italy,  under  some  circumstances,  we  might 
not  seriously  object.  It  is  true,  we  hold  small  states  are 
more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  intelligence,  the  develop- 
ment of  elevated  and  strong  personal  character,  to  individual 
liberty,  to  social  well-being,  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  huge  centralized  states  or  empires,  which  can  be 
Soverned  only  despotically,  and  in  which  there  is  so  great  a 
istance  between  power  and  the  people  that  personal  and 

1.  Ths  Uniiif  of  Ilaly.  The  American  Celebration  of  the  Unity  of 
Italy,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Ifew  York,  Jan.  12, 1871 :  with  the. Ad- 
dresses, Letters,  and  Comments  of  the  Press.    Kew  York:  1871. 

2.  Proffrtunma  deW  Assodaaone  d6*  Libri  PsMOtori  in  Roma,  La  Com- 
mimone,    Roma,  Fcbbraio,  1871. 
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affectionate  relations  between  the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned, and  which  do  so  much  to  soften  the  asperities  of  an- 
thority  and  to  render  obedience  willing  and  cheerful,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  impracticable.  Bat  if  the  several  inde- 
pendent Italian  states  that  have  been  absorbed  by  Sardinia 
to  form  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  had  freely  and  of  their 
own  accord  given  their  consent  to  the  absorption,  and  no 
craft,  fraud,  violence,  or  disregard  of  public  or  private  right 
had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  it,  we  might  doubt 
its  wisdom,but  we  could  not  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  inter- 
national law  or  of  natural  justice.  We,  of  course,  defend  the 
•  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope ;  but  if  the  pope  had,  moiu 
proprio^  without  coercion,  the  snow  or  the  threat  of  coercion, 
given  his  consent  to  the  absorption  of  the  Koman  state  in  a 
united  Italy,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  for  it 
would  have  been  the  act  of  the  Boman  state,  no  public  or 
private  right  of  justice  or  morality  would  have  been  violated, 
and  no  blow  struck  at  the  equal  rights  of  independent  states 
or  nations,  at  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state 
to  govern  it,  or  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to  it. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  such  is  not  the  case  either  with 
the  Holy  Father  or  the  several  other  Italian  sovereigns  that 
have  been  disoossessed  and  their  states  absorbed  by  Sardinia 
in  order  to  enect  Italian  unity.  In  every  case,  the  absorp- 
tion was  effected  by  violence  and  force,  without  and  against 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign  authority.  The  pope  i*efused 
his  assent  to  the  absorption  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
said,  to  the  demand  to  surrender  it,  Non  poasumus.  The 
Boman  people,  without  the  pope,  gave  no  assent — had  no 
assent  to  give  or  to  withhold ;  for,  without  the  pope,  they 
were  not  a  state  or  a  sovereign  people.  It  matters  not 
whether  plebiscitums  can  or  cannot  be  alleged,  for  a  plebis- 
citum,  where  there  is  a  legitimate  government,  cannot  be 
taken  without  its  authority,  especially  not  against  its  author- 
ity ;  for  without  its  authority  it  would  be  a  legal  nullity, 
and  against  it  it  would  be  revolutionary  and  criminal.  Nor 
would  it  help  the  matter  for  the  absorbing  state  to  invade 
with  its  armies  the  state  to  be  absorbed,  overthrow  the  legiti- 
mate government,  take  forcible  possession  of  the  territory, 
and  then  call  upon  the  population  to  decide  their  future 
condition  by  a  plebiscitum,  so  long  as  a  legitimate  claimant 
to  the  government  remains  living.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  Boman  state  and  in  the  other  independent  Italian  states 
that  have  been  absorbed.    As  a  plebiscitum  before  the  con- 
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quest  IB  treasonable  and  not  permissible,  after  the  conquest 
it  is  a  niockerj,  for  the  fate  oi  the  state  is  decided,  however 
the  population  may  vote. 

Let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  and  see  by  what  deeds 
and  on  what  principles  the  unity  of  Italy  has  been  effected. 
Sardinia,  aided  by  France  and  Prussia,  made  an  unprovoked 
war  on  Austria,  and  wrested  from  her  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  kingdom,  and  appropriated  it  to  herself.  Neither  she 
nor  her  allies  had  any  just  cause  of  war  against  Austria,  or 
even  of  offence,  except  that  she  wanted  to  get  possession  of 
all  Italy.  France  wanted  the  left  branch  of  the  Bhine  for 
her  boundary,  and  Prussia  wanted  to  absorb  the  rest  of 
Germany.  There  was  no  other  reason  for  the  war.  The 
several  independent  ducal  states  fell  with  Austria,  with 
whom  they  were  closely  allied,  and  were  invaded  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Sard  king.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  was  invaded  by  Garibaldi  and  his  filibusters,  backed 
—covertly  at  first,  openly  at  last — ^by  the  Sard  government, 
conquered,  because  the  Neapolitan  king  listened  to  the  in- 
sidious advice  and  deceitful  promises  of  imperial  France, 
said  to  have  been  given  not  to  offer  any  serious  resistance,  tak- 
en possession  of  and  appropriated  as  the  highwayman  appro- 
priates the  traveller's  purse.  The  ^milian  provincea  of  the 
Roman  state,  prepared  for  insurrection  by  tne  secret  socie- 
ties and  Sardinian  emissaries,  were  invaded  by  the  Sardinian 
forces  and  appropriated  by  the  house. of  Savoy.  Finally, 
the  Roman  state  was  invaded  by  the  same  Victor  Emanuel, 
with  too  strong  a  force  for  the  papal  government  to  resist, 
its  sovereign  declared  deposed,  its  government  suppressed, 
and  its  territory  and  people  annexed  to  the  so-called  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

This  simple  recital  of  facts  tells  the  whole  story.  Sar- 
dinia, aided  by  the  arms  and  diplomat  of  France  and  Prus- 
sia, by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  and  radicals  of 
Great  Britain,  the  intrigues  of  the  secret  societies,  the 
money  and  cooperation  of  the  Protestant  propaganda,  the 
malcontents  ana  malefactors  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  and 
adventurers  and  miscreants  from  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  succeeded,  without  any  right,  without  having  received 
any  offence  or  provocation,  in  the  violation  of  every  princi- 
ple of  international  law  and  every  precept  of  morality  or 
natural  justice,  in  absorbing  every  Italian  state,  and  Meet- 
ing the  unification  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  her  own 
royal  house.  These  are  the  facts,  stated  in  their  simplest 
form,  without  passion  and  without  exaggeration. 
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These  facts,  being  public  and  notorions,  must  be  as  well 
known  to  those  distinguished  American  sympathizers  who 
addressed  the  meeting  or  wrote  letters  of  approval  to  the 
^  committee  that  called  it  as  they  are  to  ns.  We  dare  not  so 
'  insalt  the  intelligence  of  such  eminent  men  as  to  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  sympa- 
thized with,  or  that,  in  applauding  the  unity  of  Italy,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  craft,  violence,  and  robbery  that  had 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  it.  What,  then,  must  we 
and  all  right-minded  men  think  of  their  own  principles,  of 
their  religion,  their  politics,  or  their  sense  of  justice  I  Does 
their  Protestantism  or  their  hatred  of  the  papacy  justify, 
approve  the  violation  of  international  law,  the  equal  rights 
01  sovereign  states,  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  public  and 
private,  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  the  basis  of  the 
state  and  of  all  legitimate  authority,  without  which  not  even 
natural  society  itself  can  subsist  ?  Does  it  authorize  them 
to  applaud  unprovoked  war  and  conquest,  and  public  and 
private  robbery  ?  If  so,  how  can  they  justify  their  Protes- 
tantism or  their  hatred  of  the  papacy?  If  they  cannot 
assert  either  without  denying  all  public  and  private  riffht 
and  trampling  on  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  how  can  they 
regard  either  as  defensible  I 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  real  character  of  the  acts  by 
which  the  sovereign  states  of  Italy  have  been  suppressed  by 
Sardinia  and  her  allies,  and  the  present  unification  of  Italy 
effected ;  and  it  only  adds  to  their  atrocity  that  it  was  done 
in  part  by  exciting  tne  populations,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to 
insurrection  and  rebellion  against  their  respective  sover- 
eigns. There  is  nothing  meaner  or  more  unjustifiable  than 
for  one  sovereign  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  subjects 
of  another,  especially  in  time  of  profound  peace  between 
the  two  states.  If  persisted  in,  it  is  a  justifiable  cause  of 
war.  International  law,  or  the  law  of  nations,  makes  all 
sovereign  states  equal  in  their  rights,  without  regard  to  the 
form  of  government,  size,  race,  language,  or  geographical 
position ;  and  the  law  of  ethics,  at  least,  requires  each  sover- 
eign state  to  respect,  and  to  cause  its  subjects  to  respect, 
the  authority  of  every  other  sovereign  state  over  its  own 
subjects,  as  it  requires  every  other  to  respect  its  authority 
over  its  subjects.  The  rule  is,  no  doubt,  often  violated,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  sacred  and  binding  on  that  account  It  is 
equally  wrong  for  the  citizens  of  one  state  to  attempt  to  se- 
duce the  citizens  of  another  state  from  their  allegiance. 
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International  law,  national  law,  municipal  law,  ae  well  as  the 
moral  law,  know  nothing  of  the  doctrine,  so  eloquently 
preached  by  the  ex-governor  of  Hungary,  of  "the  solidar- 
ity of  peoples." 

Mr.  Kichard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  an  able  lawyer^  reputed  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  who  affects,  in  his 
elaborate  letter  to  the  committee,  to  argue  the  question  as 
it  ^ects  Catholics  with  fairness  and  candor,  appears  to  have 
some  doubts  whether  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  state  by 
the  Sardinian  troops,  the  deposition  and  virtual  imprison- 
ment of  its  sovereign  in  his  own  palace,  and  the  annexation 
of  its  territory  and  inhabitants  to  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  is  really  a  violation  of  international  law ;  but  he 
evidently,  besides  arguing  the  question  on  a  collateral  issue, 
takes  a  juridical  instead  of  an  ethical  view  of  international 
law,  and  considers  it  only  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the  national 
jurisprudence,  and  is  enforcible  by  the  nation  through  its 
own  courts  on  its  own  citizens.  Yet  he  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  there  are  violations  of  international  law  which  cannot 
be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  national  jurisprudence,  and 
which  may  bB,  and  often  are,  justifiable  causes  of  war.  The 
basis  of  international  law  is  the  law  of  justice,  or  droit  natu- 
rely  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  natural  ethics.  There  may  be 
treaty  or  conventional  agreements  between  nations,  which 
must  be  considered  whenever  the  case  comes  up  juridically, 
or  the  law  is  to  be  juridically  enforced,  but  these  cannot  ab- 
rogate or  modify  tne  law  of  justice,  the  jus  gentium  of  the 
Soman  jurists,  which  is  the  principle  and  foundation  of  all 
law.  Acts  in  contravention  of  justice,  St  Augustine  and 
St  Thomas  after  him  tell  us,  are  violences  rather  than  laws, 
and  are  nullities.  International  law  applies  justice  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  sovereign  states,  precisely  las  ethics  does 
to  the  relations  of  individuals.  It  declares  all  sovereign 
states  equal  in  their  rights,  the  territory  of  each  to  be  sacned 
and  inviolable,  and  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  do  to  another 
what  it  would  not  have  another  to  do  to  it  The  rule  is 
plain  and  practicable,  and  under  it  Mr.  Dana's  doubts  ought 
to  vanish.  For  one  sovereign  state  to  invade  with  its  armies 
another,  suppress  its  government,  and  absorb  its  territory 
and  population,  without  any  provocation  or  any  offence 
given,  but  merely  because  it  wants  it  to  complete  and  round 
off  its  own  territory,  as  Sardinia  has  done  to  the  Roman  or 
ecclesiastical  state,  is  too  manifestly  a  violation  of  interna- 
T0L.XV111— A 
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tional  law  to  leave  any  doubt  on  any  mind  that  does  not 
hold  the  principle  of  all  law  to  be  that  might  makes  right.* 
No  donbt  certain  untenable  theories  of  popular  sovereign- 
ty and  certain  alleged  plebiseitums  have  nad  something  to 
do  with  blinding  the  eyes  of  our  American  sympathizers  to 
the  atrocity  of  the  acts  they  applaud.  But  plebiseitums  can- 
not be  pleaded  [when  taken  without  the  order  or  assent  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  if  there  is  a  sovereign  authority,  as 
we  have  almidy  said.  In  the  case  of  every  Italian  state  ab- 
sorbed, there  was  a  sovereign  authority,  and  the  plebiscitum 
taken  was  not  by  its  order  or  assent,  but  against  its  positive 
prohibition.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  people  of  these  sev- 
eral states  gave  their  consent  to  be  absorbed,  for  except  as 
the  state,  represented  by  its  sovereign  authority,  there  is  no 
people  with  a  consent  either  to  give  or  to  withhold.  The 
people,  no  doubt,  are  sovereign  in  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment, but  not  otherwise,  for  otherwise  the^  would  have 
no  existence.  A  people  or  population  of  a  given  territory 
wholly  disorganized,  without  constitution  or  laws,  and  de- 
prived of  all  government,  must  necessarily,  for  simple  pres- 
ervation, reorganize  and  reconstitute  government  by  con- 
ventions or  plebiseitums  as  best  they  can ;  but  when  they 
have  reconstituted  government  or  the  state,  their  sovereign- 

*The  ouestioii,  Mr.  Dana  really  argues,  is,  whether  Catholics  In  other 
than  the  Roman  state  have,  under  the  law  of  nations,  a  right  to  insist 
that  by  virtue  of  their  donations,  or  what  the  law  treats  as  eleemosynaiy 
gifts,  they  shall  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  Holy  See  7  The  answer 
must  be  founded  on  the  acknowledged  principle  of  law,  that  all  gifts  of 
tiie  sort  must  be  invested  and  appropriated  according  to  the  wiU  of  the 
donors;  and  in  the  interest  of  all  Catholics  in  the  Holv  Bee,  as  the  mistress 
and  mother  of  all  the  churches.  Catholics  throughout  the  world  have  an 
ethical  right  that  their  gifts  shall  be  invested  and  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  given;  but  we  doubt  if  their  right  can  be 
luridicaliy  asserted  under  international  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  usurp- 
ing state,  or  of  any  other  state,  since  the  state  of  the  church  is  sup- 
pressed. But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  relation  of  all  Catholics 
to  the  Holy  See,  the  invasion  of  her  rights  and  despoiling  her  of  posses- 
sions, whether  absolute  or  only  fiduciary,  gives  to  all  G«tholic  powers 
the  right  of  war  against  the  invader  and  despoiler.  At  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Father,  Catholics  throughout  the  world  would  have  the  right,  even 
without  the  license  of  their  temporal  sovereigns,  to  arm  for  the  recovery 
and  restoration  to  the  Holy  See  of  the  possessions  or  trusts  of  which  she 
may  be  despoiled,  because  these  possessions  and  trusts  belong  to  the 
spirituality,  and  the  Holy  Father  has  plenary  Authority  in  spirituals, 
and  is  the  spiritual  sovereign,  not  the  temporal  sovereign,  of  all  Ca^- 
olics.  If  Italian  Catholics  had  understood  that  the  Iu>man  state  be* 
longed  to  the  Holy  See,  and  therefore  to  the  spirituality,  they  would 
have  understood  that  no  order  of  their  king  could  bind  them  to  obey 
him  in  despoiUng  the  Roman  state,  or  in  entering  it  against  the  order  of 
the  pope,  xbr  in  spirituals  the  spiritual  sovereign  ontnides  the  temporal 
sovereign. 
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ty  merges  in  it.  The  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
tlie  several  states  can  amend  the  constitution,  bat  only  con* 
stitationally,  through  the  govemiment.  The  notion  which 
has  latterly  gained  some  vogue,  that  there  persists  al- 
ways a  sovereign  people  back  of  the  government  and  con- 
stitution, or  organic  people,  competent  to  alter,  change,  mod- 
ify, or  overturn  the  existing  government  at  will,  is  purely 
revolutionary,  fatal  to  all  stable  government,  to  all  political 
authority,  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  and  to  all  se- 
curity for  liberty,  either  -  public  or  private.  We  see  the 
effects  of  it  in  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  France. 
The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  and  which  Dr.  Thompson  in  his  address  tells 
us  '^  are  constructed  on  a  philosophical  order  of  thought," 
attempt  to  place  'Hhe  temporal  power  of  the  pope  within 
the  category  of  all  earthly  numan  governments,  and  bound 
by  the  same  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same  fortunes." 
This  may  be  successfully  disputed.  The  Boman  or  ecclesi- 
astical state  was  a  donation  to  the  Holv  See  or  the  church 
of  Bome.  Gifts  to  the  church  are  ^fts  to  God,  and  when 
made  are  the  property,  under  him,  of  the  spirituality,  which 
by  no  laws,  heathen,  Jewish,  or  Christian,  can  be  cieprived 
of  their  possession  or  use  without  sacrilese.  They  are  sacred 
to  religious  uses,  and  can  no  longer,  wi&out  the  consent  of 
the  spirituality,.be  diverted  to  temporal  uses,  without  add- 
ing sacrilege  to  robbery.  Whoso  attacks  the  spirituality  at- 
tacks G^d.  The  property  or  sovereignty  of  the  Soman 
atate  vests,  then,  in  the  Holy  See — Whence  it  is  always  called 
and  officially  recognized  as  the  state  of  the  church — and  not 
in  the  pope  personally ;  but  in  him  only  ex  officio  as  its  in- 
cumbent, as  trustee,  or  administrator.  Hence  the  ^pe 
denied  his  right  to  surrender  it,  and  answered  the  minister 
of  Sardinia,  ^on  possumifs.  The  temporal  power  of  the 
pope  is  therefore  not  within  the  category  of  all  earthly  hu- 
man governments,  but  is  the  property  of  the  spirituality. 
Victor  Emanuel,  in  despoiling  the  pope,  has  despoiled  the 
Holy  See,  the  spirituality,  usurped  cnurch  property,  proper- 
ty ^ven  to  God,  and  sacred  to  the  religious  uses.  The  deed 
which  our  eminent  jurists  and  Protestant  divines  sympa- 
thize with  and  applaud,  strikes  a  blow, at  the  spirituality,  at 
the  sacredness  ot  all  church  property,  of  Protestant  churches 
as  well  as  of  Catholic  churches — at  the  sacredness  of  all 
eleemosynary  gifts,  and  asserts  the  right  of  power  when 
strong  enough  to  divert  them  from  the  purposes  of  the 
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donors.  These  Protestant  ministers  assert  in  principle  that 
their  own  churches  may  be  despoiled  of  their  revenues  and 
funds  without  sacrilege,  without  injustice,  by  any  power  that 
is  able  to  do  it.  They  defend  the  right  of  any  one  who  chooses 
to  divert  from  the  purpose  of  the  donors  all  donations  and 
investments  to  found  and  support  hospitals,  orphan  asylums, 
retreats  for  the  aged  and  destitute,  asylums  for  idiots,  deaf- 
mutes,  the  blind,  the  insane,  public  libraries,  schools,  col- 
leges, seminaries,  and  academies,  peace  societies,  tract  soci* 
eties,  home  and  foreign  missionary  societies,  and  Bible  so- 
cieties ;  they  not  only  defend  the  right  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  placed  to  confiscate  at  its  pleasure  all  funds,  reve- 
nues, and  investments  of  the  sort,  but  the  right  of  any  for- 
eign state  to  invade  the  territory  in  time  of  peace,  take  pos- 
session of  them  by  armed  force,  as  public  property,  and  to 
divert  them  to  any  purpose  it  sees  proper.  Did  the  learned 
divines,  the  eminent  jurists,  who  approve  the  resolutions, 
ever  hear  of  the  speech  of  Daniel  Weoster  and  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  famous 
Dartmontn  College  case )  Or  are  they  so  intent  on  crush- 
ing the  papacy  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  cut  their  own 
throats  t 

But  the  fact  of  the  donation  to  the  Holy  See  is  denied. 
Be  it  so.  Certain  it  is  tliat  the  Roman  state  never  belonged 
to  the  Sard  kingdom  ;  that  the  church  has  always  claimed 
it,  had  her  claim  allowed  by  every  state  in  the  world,  haa 
possessed  the  sovereigntv,  not  always  without  disturbance, 
lor  a  thousand  years  witnout  an  adverse  claimant;  and  that 
is  sniBcient  to  give  her  a  valid  title  bv  prescription  against 
all  the  world,  even  if  she  have  no  other,  whicli  we  do  not 
admit — an  older  and  better  title  than  that  of  any  secular 
sovereign  in  Europe  to  his  estates.  Every  sovereign  or  sov- 
ereign state  in  Europe  is  estopped  by  previous  acknowledg- 
ment, and  the  absence  of  any  adverse  claimant  with  the 
shadow  of  a  right,  from  pleading  the  invalidity  of  the  title 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  Koman  state  is  therefore  ecclesiasti- 
cal, not  secular. 

Whether  Fere  Lacordaire  ever  said,  as  Dr.  Thompson 
asserts,  that  ''in  no  event  could  the  people  be  donated,  or 
not,  we  are  not  authentically  informed ;  but  if  he  did,  he 
said  a  very  foolish  and  a  very  untrue  thing.  The  people  can- 
not be  donated  as  slaves,  nor  could  any  of  their  rights  of 
£roperty  or  any  of  their  private  or  public  rights  be  donated. 
Ivory  feudal  lawyer  knows  that.    The  donation,  grant,  or 
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ceeeion  could  be  and  was  only  the  right  of  government  and 
eminent  domain,  or  the  right  the  grantor  possesBed ;  bnt  that 
could  be  ceded  as  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France,  Florida 
by  Spain,  and  California  by  Mexico,  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  cessions  made  to  the  Holy  See,  no  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  or  to  choose  their  own  sovereign  was 
ceded,  for  the  people  ceded  had  no  such  right,  and  never 
had  had  it.  The  sovereign  who  had  the  right  of  governing 
them  ceded  his  own  right  to  the  church,  but  no  riglit  or  pos- 
session ever  possessed  by  the  people  or  inhabitants  of  the 
territory.  International  law  knows  ho  people  apart  from 
the  sovereign  or  government.  The  right  of  self-government 
is  the  right  of  each  nation  or  political  people  to  govern  itself 
without  the  dictation  or  interference  of  any  foreign  power, 
•and  is  only  another  term  for  national  independence.  What 
was  Pepin's  or  Charlemagne's,  either  could  cede  without 
ceding  any  right  or  possession  of  the  people.  So  of  the 
donations  or  cessions  of  that  noble  woman,  the  protectress 
of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  the  Countess  Mathilda.  If  Pere  La- 
«ordaire  ever  said  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  he  must 
Iiave  forgotten  the  law  to  which  he  was  originally  bred,  and 
8|>oken  rather  as  a  red-republican  than  as  a  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, statesman,  or  jurist. 

But  waiving  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Boman 
state  has  a  spiritual  character  by  being  vested  in  the  Holy 
See,  and  granting,  not  conceding,  that  it  is  in  "  the  category 
of  all  earthly  sovereignties,"  its  right  is  no  less  perfect  and 
inviolable,  and  the  invasion  and  spoliation  of  the  Roman 
state  by  Sardinia,  as  of  the  other  Italian  states,  are  no  less 
indefensible  and  unjustifiable  on  any  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  or  of  Christian  or  even  of  heathen  ethics ;  for 
one  independent  state  has  no  right  to  invade,  despoil,  and 
appropriate  or  absorb  another  that  gives  it  no  just  cause  of 
war.  Nor  is  the  act  any  more  defensible,  as  we bave  already 
shown,  if  done  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  a  portion, 
even  a  majority,  of  the  inhabitants,  if  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  legitimate  authority.  Such  invitation  would 
partake  of  the  nature  of  rebellion,  be  treasonable,  and  no 
people  has  the  right  to  rebel  aminst  their  sovereign,  or  to 
commit  treason.  Men  who  talk  of  "the  sacred  right  of 
insurrection,"  either  know  not  what  they  say,  or  are  the 
enemies  alike  of  order  and  liberty.  The  people  have,  we 
deny  not,  the  right  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the 
tyrant  who  tramples  on  the  rights  of  God  and  of  man,  but 
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never  till  a  competent  authority  has  decided  that  he  is  a 
tyrant  and  has  forfeited  his  right  to  reign,  which  a  Parisian 
or  a  Eoman  mob  certainly  is  not.  How  long  is  it  since  these 
same  gentlemen  who  are  congratulating  Victor  Emanuel 
were  urging  the  government,  leading  its  armies,  or  fighting 
in  the  ranks,  to  put  down  what  they  termed  a  rebellion  in 
their  own  country,  and  condemning  treason  as  a  crime ! 

But  the  Ilomans  and  other  Italians  are  of  the  same  race, 
and  speak  the  same  language,  we  are  told.  That  they  are 
of  the  same  race  is  questionable ;  but,  suppose  it,  and  that 
they  speak  the  same  language.  They  are  no  more  of  the 
same  race  and  speak  no  more  the  same  language,  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  ;  have  we,  on  that  ground,  the  right  to  invade  Great 
Britain,  dethrone  Queen  Victoria,  suppress  the  imperial 
parliament,  to  annex  politically  the  British  empii*e  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  bring  the  British  people  under  con- 
gress and  President  Grant  ¥ 

But  as  Italy  is  ^eogi-aphically  one,  it  ought,  we  are  told 
again^  to  be  politically  one.  The  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  including  Central  America  and  British  Colum- 
bia, are  geographically  one  ;  but  will  any  of  the  honorable 
or  reverend  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  meeting,  or  wrote 
letters  to  the  committee  that  called  it,  contend  that  we  have» 
therefore,  the  right  unprovoked,  and  simply  because  it  would 
be  convenient  to  have  them  politically  a  part  of  our  repub- 
lic, to  invade  them  with  our  armies,  suppress  their  present 
governments,  and  annex  them  to  the  Union  ? 

''  Borne  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  Italian 
government  wishes  to  recover  it,  and  needs  its  prestige  for 
the  present  kingdom  of  Italy."  But  in  no  known  period  of 
history  has  Home  ever  belonged  to  Italy ;  Italy  for  ages  be- 
longea  to  Rome,  and  was  governed  from  and  by  it.  Never 
in  its  whole  history  was  Rome  the  capital  of  an  Italian  state, 
or  the  seat  of  an  Italian  government.  She  was  not  the  capi- 
tal of  any  state ;  she  was  herself  the  state  as  long  as  the 
Roman  empire  lasted,  and  as  such  governed  Italy  and  the 
world.  The  empire  was  not  Roman  because  Rome  was  its 
capital  city,  but  because  Rome  was  the  sovereign  state  itself, 
and  all  political  power  or  political  rights  emanated,  or  were 
held  to  emanate,  from  her ;  and  hence  the  empire  was  Ro- 
man, and  the  people  were  called  Romans,  not  Italians.  If 
you  talk  of  restoration,  let  it  be  complete — recognize  Rome 
as  the  sovereign  state,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  be  held  aa 
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snbject  provinces.  Italy  was  never  the  state  while  Borne 
governed,  nor  has  the  name  Italy  at  all  times  bad  the  same 
geographical  sense.  Sometimes  it  meant  Sicily,  sometimes 
the  southern,  other  times  the  northern,  part  of  the  peninsula 
— sometimes  the  heel  or  the  foot,  and  sometimes  the  leg,  of 
the  boot. 

It  might  or  it  might  not  be  desirable  for  the  pretended 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  have  Kome  for  its  capital,  or  the  seat 
of  its  government,  though  we  think  Florence  in  this  mer- 
cantile age  would  be  far  more  suitable.  But  suppose  it. 
Yet  these  Protestant  ministers  must  know  that  there  is  a 
divine  command  that  forbids  one  to  covet  what  is  one's 
neighbor's.  Achab,  king  of  Israel,  wanted  Naboth's  vine- 
yara,  and  was  much  troubled  in  spirit  that  Kaboth  would 
not  consent  to  part  with  it  either  for  love  or  money.  His 
queen,  the  liberal-minded  Jezabel,  rebuked  him  for  his  de- 
jection, and,  fearing  to  use  his  power  as  king  of  Israel,  took 
measures  in  his  name  that  Naboth  should  be  stoned  to  death, 
and  the  vineyard  delivered  to  Achab.  It  was  all  very  sim- 
ple and  easily  done ;  but  we  read  that  vengeance  overtook 
the  king,  fell  heavily  on  him,  his  household,  and  his  false 
prophets ;  that  Jezabel  fled  from  the  avenger,  was  overtaken 
and  slain,  and  "  the  dogs  came  and  licked  up  her  blood." 
There  is  such  a  reality  as  justice,  though  our  American 
sympathizers  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Jezabel  seem 
to  have  forgotten  it. 

Dr.  Stevens,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, rejoices  at  the  spoliation  of  the  pope,  tne  absorption 
of  the  Koman  state,  and  the  unification  of  Italy,  because 
^^  Italy  is  thus  opened  to  liberal  ideas,  and  Rom^e  itself  un- 
locked to  the  advancing  civilization  and  intelligence  of  the 
nineteentli  century."  Which  advancing  civilization  and 
intelligence  are  aptly  illustrated,  we  presume,  by  the  recent 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  communistic  insurrection  in  Paris, 
the  prostration  of  France,  the  nation  that  has  advanced  fur- 
thest in  liberal  ideas  and  nineteenth-century  civilization. 
We  have  here  on  a  fly-sheet  a  specimen  of  the  liberal  ideas 
to  which  Italy  is  opened,  and  of  the  sort  of  civilization  and 
intelligence  to  which  Home  is  unlocked.  We  extract  it  for 
the  benefit  of  Bishop  Stevens  and  his  brethren  : 

"Religions  said  to  be  revealed/'  these  free-thinkera  tell  ua,  *'  have  al- 
ways been  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind«  because  by  making  truth,  which 
is  the  patrimony  of  all»  the  privilege  of  the  few,  they  resist  the  progressive 
development  of  science  and  liberty,  which  can  alone  solve  the  gravest 
social  problems  that  have  tormented  entire  generations  for  ages. 
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*'  Priests  have  invented  supernatural  beings,  made  thenkselves  medi- 
ators between  them  and  men,  and  go  preaching  always  a  faith  that  sub- 
stitutes authority  for  reason,  slavery  for  liberty,  the  brute  for  the  man. 

"  But  the  darkness  is  rarefied,  and  progress  beats  down  the  idols  and 
breaks  the  chains  with  which  the  priesthood  has  bound  the  human  con- 
science. Furiously  has  raged  the  war  between  dogma  and  the  postulates 
of  science,  liberty  and  tyranny,  science  and  error. 

"  The  voice  of  Justice,  so  long  silenced  in  blood  by  kings  and  priests 
conspiring  together,  comes  forth  omnipotent  from  the  secret  cells  of  the 
Inquisition,  from  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pile,  from  every  stone  sancti- 
fied by  the. blood  of  the  apostles  of  truth.  People  believed  the  reign  of 
evil  would  last  for  ever,  but  the  dawn  has  become  day,  the  spark  a  con- 
flagration. Home  of  the  priests  becomes  Rome  of  the  people,  the  Holy 
City  a  human  city.  She  no  longer  lends  herself  to  a  hypocritical  faith, 
which,  by  substituting^  the  form  for  the  substance,  excites  the  hatred  of 
people  against  people  solely  because  the  one  worships  a  God  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  other  in  the  pagoda. 

**  The  association  of  free-thinkers  is  established  here  most  opportunely 
to  give  the  flnishing  stroke  to  the  crumbling  edifice  of  the  priesthood, 
founded  in  the  ignorance  of  the  many  by  the  astuteness  of  the  few. 
Truth  proved  by  science  is  our  creed;  respect  for  our  own  rights  in  re- 
specting the  rights  of  others,  our  morality. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  look  boldly  in  the  face  the  monster  which  for  ages 
has  made  the  earth  a  battle-field,  to  defy  him  openly  and  in  the  light  of 
day.  We  shall  thus  be  true  to  the  programme  of  civilization,  in  the 
name  of  which  the  world  hoi  applauded  the  UberaUon  cf  Borne  from  the 
pope,  and  we  call  upon  all  who  love  the  moral  independence  of  the 
family,  prostituted  and  enslaved  by  the  priest,  upon  all  who  wlah  a 
country  great  and  respected,  upon  all  who  believe  in  human  perfecti- 
bility, to  unite  with  us  under  the  banner  of  science  and  Justice. 

**  To  Rome  is  reserved  a  great  glory — that  of  initiating  the  third  and 
most  splendid  epoch  of  human  civilization. 

"  Free  Rome  ought  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  world  by  sacer- 
dotal Rome.  She  can  do  it,  and  she  must  do  it  Let  the  true  friends  of 
liberty  be  associated,  and  descend  to  no  compromise,  no  bargain  with 
the  most  terrible  enemy  the  human  race  has  ever  had.'* 

This  programme  of  the  Association  of  free-thinkers  in 
Borne  is  not  an  inapt  commentary  on  the  letter  of  the  bishop 
of'  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  liearty  response  to  the  sympatliy 
and  encouragement  given  them  in  their  work  of  destruction 
by  the  great  and  respectable  New  York  meeting.  It  at 
least  tells  our  American  sympathizers  how  their  friends  in 
Rome  understand  their  applause  of  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  from  his  temporal  sovereignty  and  the  unity  of  Italy. 
Are  they  pleased  with  the  response  given  them  i 
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There  may  be  a  difference  between  the  free-thinkers  and 
their  American  friends ;  but  tlie  chief  difference  apparently 
is,  that  the  free-thinkers  are  logical  and  have  the  courage  of 
their  principles,  know  what  they  mean  and  say  it  frankly, 
without  reticence  or  circumlocution,  while  their  American 
sympathizers  have  a  hazy  perception  of  their  own  principles, 
do  not  see  very  clearly  whither  they  lead,  and  are  afraid  to 
push  them  to  their  last  logical  consequences.  They  have 
not  fully  mastered  the  principles  on  which  they  act ;  only 
half-know  their  own  meaning ;  and  the  half  they  do  know 
they  would  express  and  not  express.  Yet  they  are  great 
men  and  learned  men,  but  hampered  by  their  Protestantism, 
which  admits  no  clear  or  logical  statement,  except  so  far  as 
it  coincides  with  the  free-thinkers  in  regarding  the  papacy 
as  a  monster,  wliich  must,  in  the  interests  of  civilization  and 
liberty,  be  got  rid  of.  Yet  we  can  discover  no  substantial 
difference  in  principle  between  them.  The  deeds  and  events 
they  applaud  have  no  justilication  or  excuse,  save  in  the 
atrocious  principles  set  forth  by  the  free-thinkers.  We  are 
willing  to  believe  these  distinguisfied  gentlemen  try  to  per- 
suade theitiselves,  as  they  would  fain  persuade  ur,  that  it  is 
possible  to  war  against  the  papacy  without  warring  against 
revealed  religion  or  Christian  morals,  as  did  the  reformers 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  these  Roman  free-thinkers 
know  better,  and  tell  them  that  they  cannot  do  it.  They 
understand  perfectly  well  that  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
and  an  authoritative  religion  and  the  papacy  stand  or  fall 
together ;  and  it  is  because  they  would  get  rid  of  all  religions 
that  claim  to  be  revealed  or  to  have  authority  in  matters  of 
conscience,  that  they  seek  to  overthrow  the  papacy.  They 
attack  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  only  as  a  means 
of  attacking  more  effectually  his  spiritual  sovereignty ;  and 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of  his  spiritual  sovereignty  only  because 
they  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  the  spiritual  order,  of  the  law 
of  Ood,  nay,  of  God  himself,  and  feel  themselves  free  to 
live  for  this  world  alone,  and  bend  all  their  energies  to  the 
production,  amassing,  and  enjoying  the  goods  of  time  and 
sense.  It  is  not  the  pope  personally,  or  his  temporal  gov- 
ernment as  such,  that  they  call  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind, 
or  the  '^  monster  that  for  ages  has  made  the  earth  a  field  of 
blood,"  but  revealed  religion,  but  faith,  but  the  supernatural 
order,  but  the  law  of  God,  the  spiritual  order,  which  the 
pope  officially  represents,  and  always  and  everywhere  asserts, 
and  wliich  his  temporal  power  aids  him  to  assert  more  freely 
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and  independently.  '  They  recognize  no  medinm  between 
the  papacy  and  no-religion.  They  disdain  all  compromise, 
admit  no  via  media^  neither  the  Anglican  via  m^ta  between 
^'  Eomaiiism  "  and  dissent,  nor  the  Protestant  via  media 
between  the  papacy  and  infidelity.  They  war  not  against 
Protestantism,  tnough  they  despise  it  as  a  miserable  com- 
promise, neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  they  even  regard 
it  with  favor  as  a  useful  and  an  efficient  ally  m  their  anti- 
reUgious  war. 

^e  free-thinkers  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  present  the  real 
and  true  issue  between  the  papacy  and  its  enemies,  and  give 
the  real  meaning  of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  have  effected 
the  deposition  of  the  pope,  the  absorption  of  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  the  unity  of  Italy  under  the  house  of  Savoy. 
They  present  it,  too,  without  disguise,  in  its  utter  nakedness, 
80  tnat  the  most  stolid  cannot  mistake  it ;  precisely  as  we 
ourselves  have  uniformly  presented  it.  The  issue  is  '^  the 
papacy  or  no-religion,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  deeds  and 
events  the  New  York  mcjBting  applauded  is,  "  Down  with 
the  papacy  as  the  means  of  putting  down  religion  and 
emancipating  the  human  conscience  from  the  law  of  Ood !" 
How  do  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  brother  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  among  the 
sympathizers  with  Italian  unity,  like  the  meaning  or  the  is- 
sue, when  presented  trulv  and  honestly,  and  they  are  forced 
to  look  it  squarely  in  tne  face  ?  "Wnat  does  Mr.  Justice 
Strong,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  think  of 
it?  He  is  the  president  of  an  evangelical — perhaps  we 
shonld  say  fanatical — ^association,  whose  object  is  to  procure 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  republic  shall  be  made  to  profess, 
officially,  belief  in  Ood,  in  Christ,  and  the  supernatural  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
What  says  he  to  the  assertion  that  '*  religions  said  to  be  re- 
vealed have  always  been  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind  "  \ 
Yet  his  name  appears  among  the  sympathizers  with  Italian 
unity.  Do  these  getitlemen  know  what  crimes  and  atrocities 
they  applaud,  ana  what  is  the  cause  with  which  they  express 
their  sympathy  ?  Or,  like  the  old  Jews  who  crucified  the 
Lord  oi  Life  between  two  thieves,  are  they  ignorant  of  what 
they  do  ? 

These  Eoman  free-thinkers  only  give  us  the  programme 
of  the  secret  societies,  who  have  their  net-work  spread  over 
all  Europe,  and  even  over  this  country ;  of  the  Mazzinis  and 
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Gkiribaldis,  of  the  red-republicans  and  coinmnnists,  who  have 
institnted  a  new  reign  of  terror  in  Paris,  who  are  fiUing  the 
prisons  of  that  city  while  we  are  writing  (April  7,  1871) 
with  the  friends  of  order,  with  priests  and  religious,  plun- 
dering the  churches,  entering  and  robbing  convents  and 
nunneries,  and  insulting  and  maltreating  their  peaceful  and 
holy  inmates,  banishing  religion  from  the  schools,  suppress- 
ing the  public  worship  of  Ood,  and  drenching  the  streets  in 
the  blood  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  the  land,  all  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity — the 
programpe,  m  fact,  of  the  whole  revolutionary,  radical,  or 
so-called  liberal  party  throughout  the  world.  The  realization 
of  civil  liberty,  the  advancement  of  science,  the  promotion 
of  society,  truth,  and  justice,  arc — ^unless,  perhaps,  with  here 
and  there  an  individual — ^a  mere  pretext  to  dupe  simple  and 
confiding  people,  and  gain  their  support.  The  leadera  and 
knowing  '^nes  are  not  duped  ;  they  understand  what  they 
want,  and  that  is  the  total  abolition  of  all  revealed  religion, 
of  all  belief  in  the  spiritual  order,  or  the  universal,  eternal^ 
and  immutable  principles  of  right  and  justice,  and  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  human  intellect  from  all  faith  in 
the  supernatural,  and  of  conscience  from  all  the  law  not 
self-imposed. 

Are  our  American  sympathizers  with  Victor  Emanuel 
in  his  war  on  the  pope,  with  the  unity  of  Italy,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary party  throughout  Europe,  and  with  which  the 
Protestant  missionaries  on  the  continent  in  Catholic  nations 
are  in  intimate  alliance,  really  dupes,  and  do  they  reallj* 
fancy,  if  the  papacy  were  gone,  tlie  movement  they  applaud 
could  be  arrested  before  it  had  reached  the  programme  of 
the  association  of  free-thinkers  in  Home  ?  We  can  hardly 
believe  it.  Europe^  was  i*eorganized,  after  the  fall  of  tlie 
Boman  empire,  by  the  papacy,  and  consequently  on  a  Chris- 
tian basis — ^the  independence  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the 
freedom  of  religion  from  secular  control  or  intermeddling, 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  supremacy  of  truth  and 
justice  in  the  mutual  relations  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
No  doubt  the  Christian  ideal  was  far  from  being  practically 
realized  in  the  conduct  of  men  or  nations ;  there  were  relics 
of  heathen  barbarism  to  be  subdued,  old  superstitions  to  be 
rooted  out,  and  fierce  passions  to  be  quelled.  The  Philis- 
tines still  dwelt  in  the  laud.  In  reorganized  Europe  there 
was  no  lack  of  great  crimes  and  great  criminals,  followed 
often  by  grand  penances  and  grand  expiations  ;  society  in 
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practice  was  far  from  perfect,  and  the  good  work  that  the 
church  was  carrying  on  was  often  interrupted,  retarded,  or 
destroyed  by  barbarian  and  heathen  invasions  of  the  Nor- 
mans from  the  North,  the  Hnns  from  the  East,  and  the 
Saracens  from  the  South. 

But  the  work  was  renewed  as  soon  as  the  violence  ceased. 
Under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  the  papacy  and  the 
zealous  and  persevering  .labors  of  the  bishops  and  their 
clergy,  and  the  monastic  orders  of  either  sex,  assisted  not 
unfrequently  by  kings  and  emperors,  secular  princes  and 
nobles,  the  Christian  faith  became  the  acknowiedgjpd  faith 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  individuals  and  nations,  wudually 
the  old  heathen  superstitions  were  rooted  out,  the  barbarisms 
were  softened  if  not  wholly  subdued,  just  and  humane  laws 
were  enacted,  the  rights  oi  individuals  and  of  nations  were 
defined  and  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  schools  were 
multiplied,  colleges  established,  universities  founded,  intel- 
ligence diffused,  and  society  was  advancing,  if  slowly  yet 
surely,  towards  the  Christian  ideal.  If  men  or  nations  vio- 
lated the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  right,  they  at 
least  recoenized  them  and  their  duty  to  conform  to  them  in 
their  conduct ;  if  the  law  was  disobeyed,  it  was  not  denied 
or  so  altered  as  to  sanction  men's  vices  or  crimes ;  if  mar- 
riage was  sometimes  violated,  its  sacredness  and  indissolu- 
bility were  held  to  be  the  law,  and  nobody  sought  to  con- 
form it  to  the  interests  of  lust  or  lawless  passion ;  if  a  feudal 
baron  wrongfully  invaded  the  territory  oi  his  brother  baron, 
or  oppressed  his  people,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  wrong  ; 
in  a  word,  if  the  conduct  of  men  or  nations  was  bad,  it  was 
in  violation  of  the  principles  which  they  held  to  be  right — 
of  the  law  which  they  owned  themselves  bound  to  obey. 
The  conscience  was  not  perverted,  nor  ethics  and  legislation 
made  to  conform  to  a  perverted  conscience. 

But  in  the  sixteentn  century,  bold,  base,  and  disorderlv 
men  rose  not  only  in  acts  of  disobedience  to  the  )K>pe,  which 
had^  been  no  rare  thing,  but  in  principle  and  doctrine 
against  the  papacy ;  declared  it  a  usurpation,  hostile  to  the 
independence  of  sovereigns  and  the  Bible ;  denounced  the 
papal  church  as  the  mystery  of  Babylon,  and  the  pope  as 
the  man  of  sin.  The  sovereigns  listened  to  them,  and  the 
people  of  several  nations  believed  and  trusted  them,  oast  off 
the  papacy,  and  interrupted  the  progress  in  manners  and 
morals,  in  society  and  civilization,  which  had  been  going  on 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  popes.  The  reformera,  as  they  are  called,  no  doubt 
rea]Ij  believed  that  they  could  cast  off  the  papacy  and  retain 
the  chttrchy  Christianity,  revealed  religion,  in  even  greater 
puritv  and  efficiency.  Yet  the  experiment,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, has  not  sacceeded.  The  church,  as  an  authoritative 
body,  has  been  lost  with  the  loss  of  the  papacy.  The  Bible, 
for  the  want  of  a  competent  and  authoritative  interpreter, 
has  ceased  to  be  authority  for  faith,  and  has  been  made  to 
sanction  the  most  various  and  contradictory  opinions.  Faith 
itself  has  been  resolved  into  a  variable  opinion,  and  the  law 
of  God  explained  so  as  to  suit  each  man's  own  taste  and 
inclination.  Beligion  is  no  longer  the  recognition  and 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  rights 
of  God,  and  the  homage  due  to  our  Maker,  Redeemer,  and 
Saviour ;  nothing  eternal  and  immutable  is  acknowledged, 
and  truth  and  justice,  it  is  even  contended,  should  vary  ^om 
age  to  age,  from  people  to  people,  and  from  individual  to 
individual. 

The  state  itself,  which  in  several  anti-papal  nations  has 
undertaken  to  supply  the  place  of  the  papacy,  has  every- 
where failed,  and  must  fail,  because,  there  being  no  spiritual 
authority  above  it  to  declare  for  it  the  law  of  God,  or  to 
place  before  it  a  fixed,  irreversible,  and  infallible  ideal,  it 
nas  no  support  but  in  opinion,  and.  necessarily  becomes 
dependent  on  the  people;  and,  however  slowly  or  reluc- 
tantly, it  is  obliTOd  to  conform  to  their  ever-varying  opinions, 
passions,  prejuoices,  ignorance,  and  false  conscience.  It  may 
retard  bv  acts  of  gross  tyranny  or  b;^  the  exercise  of  despotic 
power  the  popular  tendencv  for  a  time,  but  in  proportion  as 
It  attempts  it,  it  saps  the  foundations  of  its  own  authority, 
and  prepares  its  own  overthrow  or  subversion.  If  in  tlie 
modem  non-Catholic  world  there  has  b6en  a  marked  prog- 
ress in  scientific  inventions  as  applied  to  the  mechanical 
and  industrial  arts,  there  has  been  an  equally  marked  deteri- 
oration in  men's  principles  and  character.  If  there  is  in 
our  times  less  distance  between  men's  principles  and  practice 
than  in  medifBval  times,  it  is  not  because  their  practice  is 
more  Christian,  more  just  or  elevated,  for  in  fact  it  is  far 
less  so,  but  because  they  have  lowered  their  ideal,  and 
brought  their  principles  oown  to  the  level  of  their  practice. 
Having  no  autnority  for  a  fixed  and  determined  creed,  they 
assert  as  a  principle  that  none  is  necessary,  nay,  that  any 
creed  imposed  by  authority,  and  which  one  is  not  free  to 
interpret  according  to  one's  own  private  judgments,  tastes. 
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or  inclination,  is  hostile  to  the  growth  of  Intelligence,  the 
advance  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
tendency  in  all  Protestant  sects,  stronger  in  some,  weaker  in 
others,  is  to  make  light  of  dogmatic  faith,  and  to  resolve 
religion  and  morality  into  the  sentiments  and  affections  of 
our  emotional  nature.  Whatever  is  authoritative  or  imposes 
a  restraint  on  our  sentiments,  affections,  passions,  inclina- 
tions, fancies,  whims,  or  caprices,  is  voted  tyrannical  and 
oppressive,  an  outrage  on  man's  natural  freedom,  hostile  to 
oivilization,  and  nofto  be  tolerated  bj  a  free  people,  who, 
knowing,  dare  maintain  their  rights. 

Take  as  an  apt  illustration  the  question  of  marriage,  the 
basis  of  the  family,  as  the  family  is  the  basis  of  society.  In 
the  papal  church  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  holy  and  abso- 
lutely mdissoluble  save  bv  death,  and  the  severest  struggles 
the  popes  engaged  in  with  kings  and  emperors  were  to  com- 
pel them  to  maintain  its  sanctity.  The  so-called  reformers 
rejected  its  sacramental  chai*acter,  and  made  it  a  civil  con- 
tract, and  dissoluble.  At  first,  divorces  were  restricted  to  a 
single  cause,  that  of  adultery,  and  the  guilty  party  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  again ;  but  at  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion other  causes  were  added  till  now,  in  several  states, 
divorce  may  be  obtained  for  almost  any  cause,  or  no  cause 
at  all,  and  both  parties  be  at  liberty  to  marry  again  if  they 
choose.  There  are,  here  and  elsewhere,  associations  of 
women  that  contend  that  Christian  marriage  is  a  masculine 
institution  for  enslaving  women,  though  it  binds  both  man 
and  woman  in  one  and  the  same  bond,  and  that  seek  to 
abolish  the  marriage  bond  altogether,  make  marriage  pro- 
visional for  so  lon^  a  time  as  the  mutual  love  of  the  parties 
may  last,  and  dissoluble  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  either  party. 
No  religious  or  legal  sanction  is  needea  in  its  formation  or 
for  its  dissolution.  Men  and  women  should  be  under  no 
restraint  either  before  or  after  marriage,  bnt  should  be  free 
to  couple  and  uncouple  as  inclination  dictates,  and  leave  the 
children,  if  any  are  suffered  to  be  bom,  to  the  care  of — ^we 
say  not  whom  or  what  Say  we  not,  then,  truly,  that  with- 
out the  papacy  we  lose  the  church ;  without  the  church,  we 
lose  revealed  religion;  and  without  revealed  religion,  we 
lose  not  only  the  supernatural  order,  bnt  the  moral  order, 
even  natural  right  and  justice,  and  go  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  free-thinkers  in  Rome  ?  One  of  the 
freatest  logicians  of  modem  times,  the  late  M.  Proudhon, 
as  said :  '^  One  who  admits  the  existence  even  of  God  is 
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lexically  bound  to  admit  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  its 
pope,  its  bishops  and  priests,  its  dogmas,  and  its  entire 
cnftns ;  and  we  must  get  rid  of  God  t^fore  we  can  get  rid 
of  despotism  and  assert  liberty.'' 

Let  our  American  sympathizers  with  Victor  Emannel 
and  the  unity  of  Italy  look  at  modern  society  as  it  is, 
and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  every  thing  is  unsettled  ; 
unmoored,  and  floating ;  that  men's  minds  are  everywhere 
shaken,  agitated  by  doubt  and  uncertainty;  that  no  prin- 
ciple, no  institution,  is  too  venerable  or  too  sacred  to  be 
attacked,  no  truth  is  too  well  established  to  be  questioned, 
and  no  government  or  authority  too  legitimate  or  too  benefi- 
cent to  be  conspired  against.  Order  there  is  none,  liberty 
there  is  none ;  it  is  sought,  but  not  ^et  obtained.  Every- 
where revolution,  disorder— disorder  in  the  state,  disorder 
in  society,  disorder  in  the  family,  disorder  in  the  individual, 
body  and  soul,  thoughts  and  affections ;  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  papacy  is  rejected  or  its  influence  ceases  to  be 
felt,  the  world  intellectually  and  morally,  individually  and 
socially,  lapses  into  chaos. 

We  describe  tendencies,  and  readily  admit  that  the  whole 
non-Catholic  world  has  not  as  vet  followed  out  these  tenden- 
cies  to  their  last  term ;  in  most  Protestant  sects  there  are 
undoubtedly  those  who  assert  and  honestly  defend  revealed 
religion,  and  to  some  extent  Christian  doctrines  and  morals ; 
but,  from  their  Catholic  reminiscences  and  from  the  reflected 
influence  of  the  papacy  still  in  the  world  by  their  side 
declaring  the  truth,  the  right,  the  just,  for  individuals  and 
nations,  and  denouncing  whatever  is  opposed  to  them,  not 
from  Protestant  principles  or  by  virtue  of  their  Protestant 
tendencies ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  external  influence 
of  the  papacy  has  declined  and  men  believed  it  becoming 
old  ana  decrepit,  has  the  Protestant  world  been  more  true  to 
its  innate  tenaencies,  developed  more  logically  its  principles, 
cast  off  more  entirely  all  dogmatic  faiui,  resolved  reli^on 
into  a  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  rushed  into  rationalism, 
f I'ee  religion,  and  the  total  rejection  of  Christian  faith  or 
Christian  morals,  and  justified  its  dereliction  from  God  on 
principle  and  at  the  command  of  what  it  calls  science — as  if 
without  God  there  could  be  any  science,  or  anybody  to  cul- 
tivate it.  The  Protestant  world  has  no  principle  of  its  own 
that  opposes  this  result,  or  that  when  logicaUy  carried  out 
does  not  lead  surely  and  inevitably  to  it.  The  principles 
held  by  Protestants  that  oppose  it,  and  retain  many  of  them 
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from  actually  reaching  it,  are  borrowed  from  the  papacy,  and 
if  the  papacy  should  fall  they  would  fall  with  it. 

Kow  we  ask,  and  we  ask  in  all  seriousness,  the  learned 
jurists,  the  distinguished  statesmen,  the  able  editors,  the 
eminent  Protestant  divines,  poets,  and  philosophers,  who 
took  part  in  or  approved  the  great  sympatny  meeting,  where 
but  in  the  papacy  are  we  to  look  for  the  nucleus  or  uie  prin- 
ciple of  European  reorganization,  for  the  spirit  that  will 
move  over  the  weltering  chaos  and  bid  light  spring  from 
the  darkness,  and  order  from  the  confusion  t  We  know 
they  look  anywhere  but  to  the  papacy ;  to  the  Parisian  com- 
mune, to  Kaiser  William  and  Prince  Bismarck,  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  to  Mazzini,  and  to  Garibaldi — ^that  is,  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  papacy  and  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
in  this  are  they  not  hke  the  physician  who  prescribes,  as  a 
cure  to  the  man  already  drunk,  drinking  more  and  more 
deeply  ?  Are  they  not  like  those  infatuated  Jews — we  are 
writing  on  Good  Friday — ^who  demanded  of  Pilate  the 
release,  not  of  Jesus  in  whom  no  fault  was  found,  but  of 
Barabbas,  who-  was  a  robber!  Can  Barabbas  help  them? 
Will  he  help  reestablish  the  reisn  of  law,  and  teach  men  to 
respect  the  rights  of  property,  we  rights  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  duties  of  subjects ! 

We  say  not  that  the  pope  can  reorganize  Europe,  for  we 
know  not  the  secret  designs  of  Providence.  Nations  that 
have  once  been  enlightened  and  tasted  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  have  fallen  away,  lapsed  into  infidelitv,  and  made 
a  mock  of  Christ  crucified,  cannot  easily,  if  at  all,  be 
renewed  unto  repentance  and  recover  the  faith  they  have 
knowingly  and  wilfully  cast  from  them.  There  is  not 
another  Clirist  to  be  cnicified  for  them.  We  have  no  assur- 
ance that  these  apostate  European  nations  are  ever  to  be 
reorganized  ;  to  be  saved  from  the  chaos  in  which  they  are 
now  weltering ;  but  if  they  are,  we  know  this,  that  it  can  be 
only  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  communicated  to  them 
througn  the  papacy.  There  is  no  other  source  of  help. 
Kings  and  kaisers  cannot  do  it,  for  it  is  all  they  can  do  to 
keep  their  own  heads  on  their  shoulders ;  ithe  mob  cannot 
do  it,  for  it  can  only  make  "  confusion  worse  confounded ;  '^ 
the  popularly  constituted  state,  like  our  own  republic,  can- 
not do  it,  for  a  popular  state,  a  state  that  rests  on  the  popu- 
lar will,  can  only  follow  popular  opinions,  and  reflect  the 
ignorance,  the  passions,  tne  fickleness,  the  selfishness,  and 
the  baseness  of  the  people ;  science  and  philosophy  cannot 
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do  it,  for  they  are  themselves  disorganized,  in  a  chaotic  state, 
uncertain  whether  man  differs  from  the  brute,  whether  he 
has  a  soul,  or  is  only  a  congeries  of  matter,  and  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  developed  from  the  monkey  or  the  tadpole ; 
atheism  cannot  do  it,  for  it  has  no  positive  principle,  is  the 
negation  of  all  principle,  and  effective  only  for  destruction ; 
Protestantism  cannot  do  it,  for  it  is  itself  chaos,  the  original 
source  of  the  evil,  and  contains  as  its  own  no  principle  or 
organite  from  which  a  new  organization  can  be  developed. 
We  repeat,  then,  if  there  is  anv  hope,  it  is  in  the  papacy, 
which  rests  on  a  basis  outside  of  the  world,  and  speaks  with 
divine  authority ;  and  the  first  step  to  reorganization  must 
be  the  reestablishment  of  the  Holy  Father  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  rights.  Whether  there  is  faith  enough  left 
on  earth  to  demand  and  effect  his  restoration,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Certain  it  is,  let  men  say  what  they  will,  the  pope  is  the 
only  sovereign  Dower  on  earth  at  this  moment  that  stands  as 
the  defender  o{  the  rights  of  independent  governments,  of 
international  law,  the  equality  of  sovereign  states  without 
regard  to  size,  race,  language,  or  geographical  position — the 
sole  champion  of  those  great,  eternal,  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  lustice  on  which  depend  alike  public  liberty  and 
individual  freedom,  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the 
family,  the  peace  and  order  and  the  very  existence  of 
society.  If  the  kings  and  rulers  of  this  world  are  with  him, 
or  dare  utter  a  feeble  whisper  to  encourage  and*  sustain  him, 
the  people  are  opposed,  or  cold  or  indifferent,  and  pass  him 
by,  wagging  their  heads,  saying  in  a  mocking  tone,  "  He 
trusted  in  Heaven,  and  let  Heaven  save  him." 

It  were  little  short  of  profanity  to  indicate  the  contrast 
between  his  sublime  attitude  and  the  abject  and  servile  atti- 
tude of  these  distinguished  countrymen  of  ours.  They  but 
prove  themselves  slaves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  onl^ 
reflect  popular  ignorance  and  passion,  and  follow  the  multi- 
tude to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Success,  and  to  trample  on 
Uie  wronged  and  outraged.  He  dares  arraign  the  fierce  and 
Satanic  spirit  of  the  age,  to  face  the  enraged  multitude,  to 
defy  popular  opinion  or  popular  passion,  to  proclaim  the 
truth  it  condemns,  to  defend  the  right  it  tramples  under 
foot,  and  uphold  the  scorned  and  rejected  rights  of  Ood, 
and  the  inviolability  of  conscience.  It  were  an  insult  to 
truth  and  justice,  to  moral  fi^reatness  and  nobility,  to  dwell 
on  the  contrast.  His  attitude  is  that  of  his  Master  when  he 
voL-ivm-^ 
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trod  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people  none  were  with 
him.  It  is  grand,  it  is  sublime,  beyond  tne  power  of  mortal 
man,  unless  assisted  with  strength  from  above.  No  man,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  contemplate  his  attitude,  firm  and  inflex- 
ible,  calm  and  serene,  without  being  filled,  if  he  have  any 
nobility  or  generosity  of  soul,  or  an^  sense  of  moral  heroism 
or  true  manliness  in  nim,  with  admiration  and  awe,  or  feel- 
ing that  his  very  attitude  proves  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and 
that  God  is  with  him.  Let  our  American  sympathizers  with 
his  traducers  and  persecutors  behold  him  whom  they  calum- 
niate, and,  if  they  are  men,  blush  and  hang  their  heads. 
Bhame  and  confusion  should  cover  their  faces  t 
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When  it  is  said  that  the  church  is  independent  of  time 
and  its  events,  and  can  subsist  and  operate  under  all  forms 
of  government,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  Mt  is  not 
meant  that  she  is  indifferent  to  the  revolutions  of  states  and 
empires,  or  cares  not  how  the  state  is  constituted,  or  the  gov- 
ernment administered.  Subsisting  and  operating  in  society, 
though  not  holding  from  it,  she  cannot  be  indifferent  to  its 
constitution,  either  for  her  sake  or  its  own.  It  may  be  con- 
stituted more  or  less  in  accordance  with  eternal  justice,  or 
absolute  and  unchanging  right,  and  therefore  more  or  less 
favorably  to  her  catholic  mission,  which  is  to  introduce  and 
sustain  the  reign  of  truth  and  right  in  the  state  and  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  in  the  individual  reason  and  will. 

Far  less  does  the  independence  of  the  church,  or  her  non- 
dependence  on  the  political  order  and  its  variations,  imply 
that  politics,  as  is  but  too  often  assume49  are  independent  of 
the  moral  law  of  God,  and  therefore  that  statesmen,  civil 
magistrates,  and  rulers  are  under  no  obligation  to  consult  m 
their  acts  what  is  right,  just,  or  conformable  to  tne  law  of 
the  Lord,  but  only  what  seems  to  them  expedient,  or  for 
their  own  interest.  All  sound  politics  are  based  on  princi- 
ples derived  from  theology,  the  great  catholic  or  universal 
and  invariable  principles  which  govern  man's  relation  to 
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hiB  Maker  and  to  his  neighbor,  and  of  which,  while  the  state 
ia  indeed  in  the  temporal  order  the  administrator,  the  church 
is  the  divinely  instituted  guardian  and  teacher.  No  Chris- 
tian, no  man  who  believes  in  Ood,  can  assert  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  divine  or  spiritual  order,  for  that  would  be 
simply  political  atheism ;  and  if  men  sometimes  do  assert  it 
without  meaning  to  deny  the  existence  and  authority  of  God 
in  the  spiritual  order,  it  is  because  men  can  be  and  some- 
times are  illc^ical,  and  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Kinfi;8, 
kaisers,  magistrates,  are  as  much  bound  to  obey  Ood,  to  oe 
just,  to  do  right,  as  are  private  individuals,  and  in  their  offi- 
cial no  less  than  in  their  private  acts. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  in  relation  to  any  political 
measure  is,  Is  it  morally  right?  The  second.  Are  the 
means  chosen  for  carrying  it  out  just  ?  If  not,  it  must  not 
be  adopted.  But,  and  this  is  important,  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  God  to  overrule  the  evil  men  do,  and  to  make  it  result  in 
good.  '^  Ye  meant  it  for  evil,  but  God  meant  it  for  good." 
Hence  when  things  are  done  and  cannot  be  recalled,  uough 
not  before,  we  may  lawfully  accept  them,  and  labor  to  turn 
them  to  the  best  possible  account,  widiout  acquitting  or  ap- 
proving tbcm,  or  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  men  who 
nave  been  in  the  hands  of  Providence  the  instruments  of 
doin^  them.  Hence  there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which 
political  events  may  be  considered :  the  moral — the  motives 
and  conduct  of  those  who  have  brought  them  about ;  and  the 
political — or  the  bearing  of  the  events  themselves,  regarded 
as  facts  accomplished  and  irrevocable,  on  the  future  welfare 
of  society. 

If  we  judge  the  recent  territorial  changes  in  Italy  and 
Germany  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  we  cannot  acquit 
them.  The  means  by  which  the  unity  of  Italy  has  been 
effected  under  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  those  by  which  that 
of  Germany  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  being  effected 
under  the  house  of  Honenzollem,  it  seems  to  me  are  wholly 
indefensible.  The  war  of  France  and  Sardinia  against 
Austria  in  1859,  the  annexation  to  Sardinia  of  the  duchies, 
and  the  ^milian  provinces  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  the  ab- 
sorption by  force  of  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  still  more  recent  war  of  Italy  and  Prussia 
against  the  same  power,  resulting  in  the  mutilation  and 
humiliation  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  possibly  in  depriv- 
ing the  pope  of  the  remainder  of  his  domain,  are,  I  must 
hold,  in  every  sense  unjustifiable.    They  have  been  done  in 
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violation  of  international  law,  public  right,  and  are  an  out* 
rage  upon  every  man's  innate  sense  of  justice,  excusable  only 
on  that  most  detestable  of  all  maxims — the  end  sanctifies  the 
means. 

But  regarded  from  the  political  point  of  view,  as  facts  ac- 
complished and  irrevocable,  perhaps  they  are  not  indefen- 
sible, nay,  not  unlikely  under  divme  Providence  to  prove 
of  lasting  benefit  to  European  society.  I  cannot  defend  the 
coiip  cPetat  of  Napoleon,  December  2,  1851,  but  I  believe 
that  the  elevation  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  French  throne 
has  turned  out  for  the  benefit  of  France  ftnd  of  Europe.  I 
condemn  the  means  adopted  to  effect  both  Italian  and  Ger- 
man unity,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  each,  in  view 
of  the  undeniable  tendency  of  modern  politics,  was  not  in 
itself  desirable,  and  demanded  bv  the  solid  and  permanent 
interests  of  European  society.  Taken  as  facts  accomplished, 
as  points  of  departure  for  the  future,  they  may  have,  per- 
haps already  have  had,  an  important  bearing  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  uneasiness  under  wliich  all  European  society  has 
labored  since  the  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  the  social- 
istic and  revolutionary  movements  which  have,  ever  since 
the  attempted  reconstruction  of  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
«  Napoleon,  kept  it  in  continual  turmoil,  and  rendered  all 
government  except  by  sheer  force  impracticable. 

The  tendency  of  European  society  for  four  or  five  centu- 
ries has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  toward  civil  and  political 
equality,  and  on  the  other,  toward  Soman  imperialism. 
European  society  has  revolted  against  medieeval  leudalism, 
alike  against  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  feudal  monarchy, 
and  sought  to  revive,  the  political  system  of  imperial  Home, 
to  place  all  citizens  on  the  footing  of  an  equality  before  the 
law,  with  exclusive  privileges  for  none,  and  to  base  mon- 
archy on  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  incor- 
rect to  say,  as  many  both  at  home  and  abroa/d  have  said,  that 
European  society  has  been  or  is  tending  to  pure  and  simple 
democracy,  for  such  has  not  been,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
the  fact ;  but  it  has  been  and  is  tending  to  the  abolition  of 
all  political  distinctions  and  privileges  founded  on  birth  or 
property,  and  to  render  all  persons  without  reference  to 
caste  or  class  eligible  to  all  the  ofSces  of  state,  and  to  make 
all  offices  charges  or  trusts,  instead  of  private  property  or 
estates.  Under  feudalism  all  i  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
and  many  of  the  charges  at  court  were  hereditary,  and  could 
be  claimed,  held,  and  exercised  as  rights,  unless  forfeited  by 
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treason  or  misprision  of  treason  i^inst  the  liege  lord.  It 
was  so  in  France  down  to  the  revofation  of  1789,  and  is  still 
so  in  England  in  relation  to  several  charges  at  court,  and  to 
the  house  of  peers.  The  feudal  crown  is  an  estate,  and  trans- 
missible in  principle,  and  usually  in  fact,  as  any  other  estate. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century  this  feudal  system  has  been 
attacked,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  with  more 
or  less  success.  It  received  heavy  blows  from  Louis  XI.  in 
France,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain,  Henry  YII.  in 
England,  and  Maximilian  I.  in  Germany.  The  tendency 
in  this  direction  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  princes  in 
Germany,  leagued  a^inst  the  emperor,  by  the  Huguenot 
nobles  and  the  Fronde  in  France,  and  by  the  whig  nobility 
in  England,  because  while  it  strengthened  the  people  as 
against  the  crown,  it  equally  strengthened  the  crown  ^:ainst 
the  nobility.  The  Bntish  reformers  to-day,  under  the  lead 
of  John  Bright,  are  following  out  this  European  tendency, 
and  if  successful,  will  abolish  the  house  of  peers,  establish 
civil  and  political  equality,  but  at  the  same  time  will  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  crown,  and  establish  Soman  imperi- 
alism, whidi  the  Stuarts  failed  to  do,  because  they  sought 
to  retain  and  strengthen  the  feudal  monarchy  while  they 
crushed  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

But  for  the  king  or  emperor  to  represent  the  nation  and 
govern  by  its  sovereign  authority,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
nation  should  become  a  state,  or  body  politic,  which  it  was 
not  under  feudalism.  Europe  under  feudalism  was  divided 
among  independent  and  suDordinate  chiefs,  but  not  into 
sovereign  independent  nations.  There  were  estates  but  no 
states,  and  the  same  proprietor  mi^ht  hold,  and  often  did 
hold,  estates  in  different  nations,  and  in  nations  even  remote 
from  one  another,  and  neither  power  nor  obedience  de- 
pended on  national  boundaries  or  national  territory.  There 
was  loyalty  to  the  chief,  but  none  to  tlie  nation,  or  to  the 
king  or  emperor  as  representing  the  national  inajeBty  or 
sovereignty.  Hence  the  tendency  to  Soman  imperialism 
became  also  a  tendency  to  nationality.     Both  king  and  peo- 

Sle  conspired  together  to  bring  into  national  unity,  and  un- 
er  the  imperial  authority  of  the  crown,  all  the  fiefs,  who- 
ever the  suzerain  or  liege  lord,  and  all  the  small  principal- 
ities that  by  territorial  position,  tradition,  language,  the  com- 
mon origin  or  institutions  of  the  inhabitants,  belonged  really 
to  one  and  the  same  nation. 
The  first  of  the  continental  powers  to  effect  this  national 
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nnitv  was  France,  consiBting  of  the  former  Gallic  provincea 
of  the  Soman  emmre,  except  a  portion  of  the  Gallia  Oer- 
mana  now  held  by^elginm,  Holland,  and  the  Germanic  gov- 
ernments on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  The  natural 
boundaries  of  France  are  tJbose  of  the  ancient  Keltica  of  the 
Greeks,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Rhine.  France  has  not  yet  recovered  and  united  the  whole 
of  her  national  territory,  and  probably  will  never  be  per- 
fectly contented  till  she  has  done  it.  But  after  centuries  of 
struggle,  from  Philip  Augustus  to  Louis  XIY.,  she  effected 
internally  national  unity  which  gave  her  immense  advan- 
tages over  Italy  and  Germany,  which  remained  divided, 
and  which  at  times  has  given  ner  even  the  hegemony  of 
Europe. 

The  defeat  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1816,  arrested  and 
were  designed  to  arrest,  this  tendency  of  modem  European 
society  under  all  its  aspects,  and  hence  satisfied  nobody. 
They  prevented  the  free  development  and  play  of  the  ten- 
dency to  national  unity  and  independence,  reestablished 
aristocracy,  and  restrained  the  tendency  to  equality,  and 
reassertea  monarchy  as  an  estate  held  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  inviolable  and  indefeasible,  insteaa  of  the  representa- 
tive monarchy,  which  holds  from  the  nation  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  it.  Those  treaties  grouped  people  together 
without  any  regai-d  to  their  territonal  relations,  natural 
affinities,  traditions,  or  interests,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  the  different  populations,  and  with 
sole  reference  to  the  interests  of  sovereigns,  and  the  need 
felt  of  restricting  or  guarding  against  the  power  of  France. 
A  blinder,  a  less  philosophical,  or  a  more  ignorant  set  of 
statesmen  than  those  who  framed  these  treaties,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceiva  The  poor  men  took  no  note  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  produced  during  four  or  five  hundred  years 
of  social  elaboration,  and  supposed  that  they  were  still  in 
full  mediaeval  -feudalism,  when  people  and  territory  could 
be  transferred  from  one  suzerain  or  one  liege  lord  to  another, 
without  offending  any  political  principle  or  any  sentiment 
of  nationality.  Of  all  legislators  in  the  world,  reactionists 
suddenly  victorious,  and  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  theii 
fright,  are  the  worst,  for  they  act  from  passion,  not  reason 
or  judgment. 

From  the  moment  these  treaties  wwe  published  a  social 
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and  political  agitation  began  in  nearly  all  the  states  of 
Europe.  Conspiracies  were  everywhere,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  threatened  every  state  and  empire,  and  no 
government  conld  stand  save  as  upheld  by  armed  force. 
&)ld  attempts  at  revolution  were  early  made  in  Naples  and 
Spain,  which  were  defeated  only  by  foreign  intervention. 
Hardly  a  state  was  strong  enough  in  the  affections  of  its 
people  to  maintain  order  without  the  repressive  weight  ol 
the  Holv  Alliance,  invented  by  Madame  Krudener,  and 
effected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Prince  Mettemich, 
Austria  dominated  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  France  in  the 
Spanish,  and  Russia  in  Poland  and  Germany  ;  Great  Britain 
used  all  her  power  and  influence  to  prevent  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Christian  populations  of  tne  East,  and  to  uphold 
the  tottering  empire  of  the  Turks.  The  Holy  Father  was 
at  once  protected  and  oppressed  by  the  allied  powers,  espe- 
cially by  Austria  ;  the  people  everywhere  became  alienated 
from  both  church  and  state,  and  serious-minded  men,  not 
easily  alarmed,  trembled  with  fear  that  European  society 
might  be  on  the  eve  of  a  return  to  barbarism  and  oriental 
despotism. 

Matters  grew  worse  and  worse  till  there  came  the  explo- 
sions of  1830,  driving  out  of  France  the  elder  branch  of  tiie 
Bourbons,  detaching  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  causing 
the  final  extinction  of  the  old  and  once  powerful  f:ingdom 
of  Poland,  followe'd  by  revolutions  more  or  less  successful 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Force  soon  triumphed  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  still  Europe,  to  use  the  figures  so  hackneyed  at 
the  time,  was  a  smouldering  volcano,  till  the  fearful  erup- 
tions of  1848  struck  well-nigh  aghast  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  conservatives  thought  that  the  day  for  social 
order  and  regular  authority  had  passed  away,  never  to  return. 
Anarchy  seemed  fixed  in  France,  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria  fied  to  Innspruck,  and  the  Hungarians  in  revolt, 
forming  a  league  witli  tiie  rebellious  citizens  of  Vienna  and 
the  Italian  revolution,  brought  the  empire  almost  to  its  last 
gasp ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  imprisoned  in  his  palace  by 
9ie  mob,  and  nearly  every  petty  German  prince  was  obliged 
to  compromise  with  the  revolutionists.  All  Italy  was  in 
commotion  ;  the  Holy  Father  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  at 
Gaeta,  and  the  infamous  Mazzinian  republic,  with  the  fili- 
buster Garibaldi  as  its  general  and  hera,  was  installed  in  the 
Etenul  City.  Such  had  been  the  result  of  the  repressive 
policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  when  Louis  Napoleon  was 
elected  president  of  the  French  republic. 
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It  18  true,  in  1849  the  reyolution  waa  suppressed,  and 
power  reinstated  in  its  rights  in  Bome^  Naples,  Tuscany,  the 
Austrian  dominionci,  Prussia,  and  the  seveml  German  states ; 
but  everybody  felt  that  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  none 
of  the  causes  of  uneasiness  or  dissatisfaction  wer^  removed. 
The  whole  of  Europe  was  covered  over  with  secret  societies, 
working  in  tlie  dark,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  sharp^ighted  governments,  and  there  was  danger 
every  dajr  of  a  new  outbreak,  perhaps  still  more  violent,  and 
equally  impotent  to  settle  European  society  on  a  solid  and 
permanent  foundation,  because  the  revolution  was,  save  on 
its  destructive  side,  as  little  in  accord  with  its  tendencies  and 
aspirations  as  the  Holy  Alliance  itself. 

xhe  cause  of  all  this  uneasiness,  of  this  universal  agita- 
tion, was  not  in  the  tyranny,  despotism,  or  oppression  of  the 
governments,  or  in  their  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people  or  hostility  to  them  ;  for  never  in  the  whole  history 
of  Europe  were  the  governments  of  France,  Italy,* Germany, 
and  Austria  less  despotic,  lesb  arbitrary,  less  respectful  of 
the  rights  of  person  and  property,  less  oppressive,  indeed 
more  intelligent,  or  more  oisposed  to  consult  the  welfare  of 
the  people — the  French,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  system  of 
universal  popular  education  proves  it — than  during  the 
period  from  1816  to  1848 ;  and  never  in  so  brief  a  period 
had  so  much  been  done  for  the  relief  and  elevation  of  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes.  The  only  acts  of  gov- 
ernment that  were  or  could  be  complained  of  were  acts  of 
repression,  preventive  or  punitive,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  chronic  conspiracy,  ana  perfectly  justifiable,  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  protect  itself,  or  preserve  its  own  existence, 
and  which,  in  fact,  wei*e  not  more  arbitrary  or  oppressive 
than  the  acts  performed  in  this  country  during  the  late  re- 
bellion, by  both  the  general  government  and  the  confed- 
erate government,  or  than  those  practised  for  centuries  by 
the  British  government  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  it  owing 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  native  perversity  of  the  human 
heart,  to  tne  impatience  of  restraint  and  insubordination  of 
the  people,  who  wei*e  said  to  demand  unbounded  license, 
and  determined  to  submit  to  no  regular  authority.  Indi- 
viduals may  love  license  and  hate  authority,  but  the  people 
love  order,  are  naturally  disposed  to  obedience,  and  are  usu- 
ally far  more  ready  to  submit  to  even  grievous  wrongs  than 
to  make  an  effort  to  right  them. 

The  cause  in  France  was  not  that  the  Bourbons  of  either 
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branch  were  bad  or  unwise  rulers,  but  that  they  retained  too 
many  feudal  traditions,  claimed  the  throne  as  a  personal  es- 
tate, and,  moreover,  were  forced  upon  the  nation  by  foreign 
bayonets,  not  restored  by  the  free,  independent  will  of  the 
nation  itself.  Their  government,  however  able,  enlightened, 
and  even  advantageous  to  France,  was  not  national ;  and 
while  submitting  to  it,  the  new  France  that  had  grown  up 
since  1789  could  not  feel  herself  an  independent  nation.  It 
is  probable  that  there  is  less  freedom  for  Frenchmen  in 
thought  and  speech  under  the  present  regime  than  there 
was  under  the  restoration  or  even  the  king  of  the  Barricades 
and  his  parliament ;  but  it  is  national,  accepted  by  the  free 
will  of  the  nation,  and,  moreover,  obliterates  all  traces  of  the 
old  feudal  distinctions  and  privileges  of  caste  or  class,  and 
establishes,  under  the  emperor,  democratic  equality.  Indi- 
viduals may  be  disaffected,  some  regretting  lost  privileges 
flnd  distinctions,  and  others  wishing  the  democracy  without 
the  emperor ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  contented  with  it,  and  any  attempt  at  a  new  rev- 
olution would  prove  a  miserable  failure.  The  secret  soci- 
eties may  still  exist,  but  they  are  not  sustained  by  popillar 
sympathy,  and  are  now  comparatively  powerless.  Tlie  so- 
cialistic theories  and  movements,  Saint-Simonism,  Fourier- 
ism,  Cabetism,  and  the  like,  fall  into  disrepute,  not  because 
suppressed  by  the  police,  but  because  there  is  no  longer  that 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  social  order  that  exists  which 
originated  them,  and  because  the  empire  is  in  harmony  with 
the  tendencies  of  modern  European  society. 

In  Italy  the  cause  was  neither  hatred  of  authority  nor 
hostility  to  the  church  or  her  supreme  pontiff,  but  the  crav- 
ing of  the  people,  or  the  influential  and  controlling  part  of 
them,  for  national  unity  and  independence.  In  feudal  times, 
when  France  was  parcelled  out  among  feudatories,  many  of 
whom  were  more  powerful  than  the  king,  their  nominal 
suzerain ;  when  Spain  was  held  in  great  part  by  the  Moors, 
and  the  rest  of  her  territory  was  divided  into  three  or  four 
mutually  independent  kingdoms;  when  England  was  subject 
to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  rather  than  to  the  crown 
itself ;  when  Germany  was  divided  into  some  three  hundred 
principalities  and  free  cities,  loosely  united  only  under  an 
elective  emperor,  with  little  effective  power,  and  often  a 
cause  of  division  rather  than  a  bond  of  union  between  them ; 
and  when  the  pope,  the  most  Italian  of  all  the  Italian  sov- 
ereigns, was  suzerain  of  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  of  nearly 
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all  Europe,  except  France,  Germany,  and  the  eastern  empire, 
the  division  of  the  peninsula  into  some  half  a  dozen  or  more 
mutually  independent  republics,  principalities,  or  kingdoms, 
did  not  deprive  Italy  of  the  rant  of  a  great  power  in  Eu- 
rope, or  prevent  her  from  exercising  often  even  a  controlling 
influence  in  European  politics,  and  therefore  was  not  felt  to 
be  an  evil.  But  when  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Great 
Britain  became  great  centralized  states,  and  when  in  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  and  North 
Germany  the  rise  of  Protestantism  had  weakened  the  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  pope,  these  divisions  reduced  Italy, 
which  had  been  the  n>ster-mother  of  modem  civilization, 
and  the  leader  of  the  modern  nations  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace,  in  commerce  and  industry,  in  national  and  interna- 
tional law,  in  literature,  science,  architecture,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  to  a  mere  geographical  expression,  or 
to  complete  political  nullity,  and  coula  not  but  o£Pend  the 
just  pride  of  the  nation.  The  treaties  of  1815  had,  be- 
sides, given  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
peninsula  to  Austria,  and  enabled  her,  by  her  weight  as  a 

f'eat  power,  to  dominate  over  the  rest.  The  grand  duke  of 
uscany  was  an  Austrian  archduke,  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  even  the  pope  as  temporal  prince,  were  little 
less,  in  fact,  than  vassals  of  the  house  of  Iiabsburg-Lorraiue. 
Italy  felt  that  she  was  not  herself,  and  that  she  could  be 
hei*self  and  belong  to  herself,  own  herself,  as  our  slaves  used 
to  say  before  they  were  emancipated,  only  by  expelling 
Austria  and  her  agents  from  Italian  territory,  and  uniting 
the  whole  peninsula  in  a  single  state,  unitarian  or  federative, 
under  a  smgle  supreme  national  goverament.  For  this 
Italian  patriotism  everywhere  sighed,  agitated,  conspired, 
rebelled,  struggled,  was  arrested,  shot,  hung,  imprisoned, 
exiled,  and  filled  the  world  with  its  complaints,  the  story  of 
its  wrongs  and  sufferings.  It  was  not  tnat  Italy  was  badly 
governed,  but  that  she  was  not  governed  by  hereelf,  was 
governed  by  foreigners,  or  at  least  by  governors  who  would 
not,  or  could  not,  secure'her  national  unity  and  independence, 
without  which  she  could  not  become  the  great  European 
power  that  she  aspired  to  be,  and  felt  herself  capable  of 
being.  The  Fenians  do  not  agitate  and  arm  against  ESngland 
so  much  because  her  government  in  Ireland  is  now — what 
ever  it  may  have  been  formerly — tyrannical  and  oppressive, 
as  because  it  is  not  national,  is  not  Irish,  and  onends  the 
Irish  sense  of  nationality,  far  stronger  now  than  in  the  tiinf 
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of  Strongbowor  that  of  the  confederate  chieftains.  Throoeh 
the  armed  intervention  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1859,  and  the 
recent  alliance  with  Pmssia  against  Anstria,  Italy  has  now 
TOt  what  she  agitated  for,  national  unity  and  independence, 
thongh  at  the  expense  of  great  injustice  to  the  dispossessed 
sovereigns,  and  is  free  to  become  a  great  European  power, 
if  she  has  it  in  her,  and  her  chronic  conspiracy  is  ended. 
She  has  obtained  all  that  she  was  conspiring  for,  and  is  sat- 
isfied :  she  has  gained  possession  of  herself^  and  is  free  her- 
self to  be  all  that  she  is  capable  of  being. 

The  Germans,  also,  were  uneasy,  discontented,  and  con- 
spiring for  the  same  reason.  The  Bund  was  a  mockery, 
formed  in  the  interest  of  the  sovereigns,  without  regard  to 
the  people  or  the  national  sentiment,  and  in  practice  has 
tended  far  more  to  divide  and  weaken,  than  to  unite  and 
strengthen  the  Oerman  nation,  both  on  the  side  of  France 
and  on  that  of  Russia.  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  effected  in  other  nations,  was,  like  Italy,  reduced  to 
a  geographical  expression.  Austria  in  the  South  was  a  great 
power,  Prussia  counted  for  something  in  the  North,  but 
Germany  was  a  political  nullity.  The  Germans  aspired  to 
national  unity,  and  attempted  to  obtain  it  in  1848  by  the 
reconstruction,  with  many  wise  modifications,  of  the  old 
Germanic  empire,  suppressed  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  delegates  from  the  diet, 
and  the  ]%f  usal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  the  imperial 
crown  offered  him  by  the  diet,  after  the  withdrawal  oi  Aus- 
tria. What  failed  to  be  legallv  and  peaceably  effected  in 
1848  and  1849,  has  been  virtually  effected  by  Prussia  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1866,  after  a  fortnight's  sharp  and  fierce  war, 
not  because  of  her  greatly  overrated  needle-gun,  but  because 
Prussia  is  more  thoroughly  German  than  Austria,  and  better 
rei^sents  the  national  sentiment. 

The  success  of  Prussia  must  be  regarded,  I  think,  not 
only  as  breaking  up  the  old  confederation,  and  expelling 
Austria  from  Germany,  but  as  really  effecting  German  unity, 
or  the  union  of  all  Germany  in  a  single  state.  The  states 
North  of  the  Main,  not  as  yet  formally  annexed  to  Prussia, 
and  those  South  of  that  line,  as  yet  free  to  form  a  southern 
confederation,  will  soon,  perhaps,  with  the  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  Germans  still  under  Austrian  rule,  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  absorbed  by  her,  and  formed  into  a  single  unitary 
state  with  her,  and  transform  her  from  Prussia  into  Ger- 
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many.  It  is  most  likely  only  a  anestion  of  time,  as  it  is  only 
a  logical  sequence  of  what  has  already  been  effected.  Aus- 
tria ceases  to  be  a  Oerraan  power,  and  mnst  seek  indemnifi- 
cation by  developing,  as  Han^ry  rather  than  as  Anstria, 
eastward,  and  gradually  absorbing  Bonmania,  Herzegovina, 
Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  placing  herself  as  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  advance  of  Russia  southward  in  Eu- 
rope. This  she  may  do,  if  wise  enough  to  give  up  Germany^ 
and  to  avail  herself  of  the  vast  resources  she  still  possesses ; 
for  in  this  she  would  probably  be  aided  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy — all  deeply  interested  in  preventing  Rus- 
sia from  planting  herself  in  Constantinople,  and  gaining  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Turkey  must  fall,  must  die,  and 
European  equilibrium  requires  a  new  and  powerful  eastern 
state,  if  the  whole  of  Europe  is  not  to  become  Cossack. 

The  independence  and  unity  of  Italy,  and  the  union  of 
Germany  in  a  single  state,  had  become  political  necessities, 
and  both  must  be  effected  as  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
what  European  writers  call  "  the  Revolution,"  and  giving 
internal  peace  to  European  society.  No  doubt  they  have 
not  been  thus  far  effected  Mrithout  great  violence  to  vested 
rights ;  but  necessity  knows  no  law,  or  is  itself  law,  and  na- 
tions never  have  been  and  never  can  be  arrested  in  their 
purposes  by  vested  rights,  however  sacred  religion  and  mo- 
rality teach  us  to  hold  them.  National  and  popular  passions 
can  be  controlled  by  no  considerations  of  right  or  wrong. 
They  sweep  onward  and  away  whatever  would tfstay  their 
progress.  If  the  possessors  of  vested  rights  opposed  to  na- 
tional union,  independence,  or  development,  consent  to  part 
with  them  at  a  just  ransom,  the  nation  is  ready  to  indemnify 
them  liberally ;  but  if  they  will  not  consent,  it  will  take 
them  all  the  same,  and  without  scruple. 

I  say  not  that  this  is  right ;  I  pretend  not  to  justify  it ;  I 
only  state  what  all  experience  proves  that  nations  do  and 
will  continue  to  do  m  spite  of  religion  and  morality. 
Ahab  was  willing  to  pay  a  round  price  for  Naboth^s  vine- 
yard, but  when  Nabotti  refused  to  sell  it  at  any  price,  Ahab 
took  it  for  nothing.  But  these  political  changes,  regarded 
as  accomplished  and  irrevocable  facts,  and  setting  aside  the 
means  adopted  to  effect  them,  and  the  vested  rights  violated 
in  obtaining  them,  are  not  morally  wrong,  and  are  in  no 
sense  threatening  to  the  future  peace  and  progress  of  Euro- 
pean society,  but  seem  to  be  the  only  practicaole  means  that 
were  left  of  preventing  it  from  lapsing  into  certain  barba- 
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rism.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  been  needed  to  render  the 
European  governments  henceforth  able  to  sustain  them-' 
selves  by  the  affections  and  good  sense  of  the  people,  without 
being  obliged  to  keep  themselves  armed  to  the  teeth  against 
them.  International  wars  will,  no  doubt,  continue  as  long 
as  the  world  stands,  but  wars  of  the  people  against  authority^ 
or  of  subjects  against  their  rulers,  may  now  cease  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  at  least  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The 
feudal  system  is  everywhere  either  swept  away,  or  so  weak- 
ened as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  make  a  serious  struggle  for 
existence  ;  and  save  Ireland,  Poland,  and  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  the  East,  the  European  nations  are  formed,  and  are 
in  possession  of  their  national  unity  and  independence.  The 
people  have  reached  what  for  ages  they  have  been  tending 
to,  and  are  in  possession  of  what,  in  substance,  they  have 
so  long  been  agitating  for.  The  new  political  order  is  fairly 
inaugurated,  and  the  people  have  obtained  their  legitimate 
satisfaction.  Whether  they  will  be  wiser  or  better,  liappier 
or  more  really  prosperous,  under  the  new  order  than  they 
were  under  tne  old,  we  must  leave  to  time  to  prove.  Old 
men,  like  the  writer  of  this,  who  have  lived  too  long  and 
seen  too  much  to  regard  every  change  as  a  progress,  may  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  doubt&  But  changes  which  in 
themselves  are  not  for  the  better,  are  relatively  so  when  ren- 
dered necessary  by  other  and  previous  changes. 

The  English  and  American  press  very  generally  assert  that 
the  emperor  of  the  French  is  much  vexed  at  the  turn  things 
have  taken  in  Germany,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions, and  defeated  in  his  Emropean  policy.  I  do  not  think 
so.  The  French  policy  since  the  time  of  Francis  I.  has  been, 
indeed,  to  prevent  the  concentration  and  growth  of  any  great 
power  on  flie  frontiers  of  France  ;  as  the  papal  policy  ever 
since  the  popes  were  temporal  sovereigns,  according  to  Tosti 
in  his  Life  and  Times  of  ^bonifaee  YIIL,  has  been  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  great  power  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Bome.  That  this  French  and  this  papal  policy 
are  defeated  by  the  turn  things  have  taken  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  what  evidence  is  there  that  this  is  a  defeat  of  Napoleon's 
policy,  or  is  any  thing  else  than  what  he  both  expected  and 
intended  ?  When  he  entered  on  his  Italian  campaign  against 
Austria  in  1859,  he  showed  clearly  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
sustain  the  papal  policy,  for  his  purpose  was  the  unity  no 
less  than  the  independence  of  Italy.  He  showed,  also,  no 
less  clearly,  that  wnile  he  retained  the  traditional  French 
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^policy  of  humbling  the  house  of  Habsburg,  he  did  not  in- 
tend in  other  respects  to  sustain  that  pohcy ;  for  he  must 
have  foreseen,  as  the  writer  of  this  told  him  at  tlie  time, 
that  the  qnity  of  Italy  would  involve  as  its  logical  and  nec- 
essary sequence  the  unity  of  Germany.  We  6an  suppose 
him  disappointed  only  by  supposing  he  entertained  a  policy 
which  he  appears  to  have  deiioerately  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon,  or  not  to  adopt. 

After  the  Italian  campaign,  and  perhaps  before,  the  unit^ 
of  Oermanv  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  if  effected  it 
must  be  either  under  Austria  or  under  Prussia.  Napoleon 
liad  onlv  to  choose  which  it  should  be.  And  it  was  mani- 
festly for  the  interest  of  France  that  it  should  be  under 
Prussia,  an  almost  exclusively  German  power,  rather  than 
under  Austria,  whose  non-Germanic  population  was  three 
times  greater  than  her  Germanic  population.  If  the  unity 
of  Germany  had  been  effected  under  Austria  with  her  non- 
Germanic  provinces,  Germany  would  have  constituted  in 
central  Eurape  a  power  of  nearly  seventy  millions  of  people, 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  European  equilibrium; 
but  if  enected  under  Prussia,  it  would  constitute  a  state  of 
only  about  forty  millions,  not  a  power  so  large  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  France  or  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  France  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  Prussian  Germany,  for  she  is  amply 
able  to  cope  with  her,  and  the  first  war  between  the  two 
powers  would  restore  to  France  her  natural  boundaries,  by 
giving  her  all  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  thus  making  her  commensurate  with  the  ancient  Keltica. 

France  is  too  strong  in  her  unity,  compactness,  and  ex* 
tent,  as  well  as  in  the  nigh  spirit  and  military  genius  of  her 
people,  to  think  of  precautions  against  Germany.  The 
power  for  her  to  guard  against  is  Russia,  embracing  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  upward  of  seventy  miflions,  and 
possessing  one  seventh  of  the  territory  of  the  globe.  She 
has  no  other  power  to  fear,  since  Austria  is  separated  from 
Germany.  I'rnssia,  capable  of  becoming  a  great  maritime 
power,  and  embracing  all  Germany,  not  only  rescues  the 
smaller  German  states  from  Russian  power  and  intrigue,  but 
becomes  an  eflScient  ally  of  France,  in  the  West,  against 
Russia,  and  far  more  efficient  and  trustworthy  an  ally  than 
Great  Britain,  because  a  continental  power,  and  more  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  common  enemy.  "While  Prussia  becomes 
a  powerful  ally  in  the  West,  Austria,  by  being  detached 
from  Germany,  and  too  weak  to  stand  without  alliances. 
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becomes  a  French  all^  in  the  East ;  and  the  more  ready  to 
be  80,  because  the  majority  of  her  future  population  is  and 
must  be  of  the  Slaric  race. 

Napoleon's  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been,  first,  to  drive 
Austria  out  of  Italy  and  detach  her  from  Germany,  for  the 
security  of  France;  and  then  to  organize  pan-6ermanism 
against  pan-Slavism  in  the  West,  and  an  Austrian,  or  rather, 
blavic  or  Hungarian  empire,  embracing  the  Magyars  and 
Roumans,  against  pan-Slavism  in  the  East  With  these 
two  great  powers,  having  as  against  Russia  a  common  inter- 
est with  France,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  the  ally  and 
prot-ector  of  the  Latin  nations,  will  be  able  to  settle  the  ter- 
rible eastern  question  without  8u£Eering  Russia  to  receive  an 
undue  accession  of  territory  or  power,  and  also  without  the 
scandal  of  sustaining,  in  order  to  please  Great  Britain  and 
save  her  Indian  possessions,  the  rotten  empire  of  the  Turks, 
and  preventing  the  Christian  nations  it  holds,  through  the 
aid  of  the  western  "Christian  'powers,  in  subjection,  from 
working  out  their  freedom  and  independence,  rising  to 
national  dignity  and  influence. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  has  been,  I  think,  substantially  the 
policy  of  Napoleon,  since  he  became  emperor  of  the  French ; 
and  the  recent  events  in  Italy  and  Germany  so  strikingly 
accord  with  it,  that  one  cannot  help  believing  that  they  have 
been  dictated  bv  it  It  seems  designed  to  give  measurable 
satisfaction  to  the  principal  nationauties  of  Europe,  as  it  se- 
cures undisputed  preponderance  to  no  one,  and  humiliates  ^ 
no  one  overmuch.  It  maj,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  a  policy 
of  peace.  It  is  a  policy,  if  carried  out  in  all  its  parts,  that 
would  enable  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  to  isolate 
Russia,  and  at  need  Great  Britain,  from  Europe ;  but  it  robs 
neither  of  any  of  its  territory  or  inherent  strength,  and  is 
hostile  to  neither,  unless  one  or  the  other  would  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  others. 

Wiu  this  policy  be  carried  out  and  consolidated  ?  I  know 
not.  It  is  substantiallv  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of 
modem  European  society,  the  most  diflScult  parts  of  it  have 
already  been  effected,  and  we  have  seen  no  movement  on  the 
part  of  either  Russia  or  Great  Britain  to  assist  Austria  to 
prevent  it.  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  isolating  Austria 
from  Europe,  and  almost  from  Germany,  before  he  com- 
menced his  Italian  campaign  in  1859.  Should  Napoleon  die 
suddenly,  should  Russia  or  Great  Britain  interpose  to  pre- 
vent Austria  from  expanding  eastward  before  she  has  recov- 
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ered  from  her  losses  in  being  expelled  from  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, and  should  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  refnse  to  act 
as  her  allies,  or  should  she  herself  look  to  the  recovery  of 
what  she  has  lost,  rather  t];iau  to  the  development  of  what 
she  retains  or  has  in  prospect,  the  policy  might  fail ;  but 
these  are  all  improbable  contingencies,  except  the  iii*st ;  yet 
even  Napoleon's  death  would  not  seriously  affect  the  unitv 
and  independence  of  Italy,  or  the  unity  of  Germany,  as  mncn 
as  the  South  Germans  dislike  the  Prussians.  This  age  wor- 
ships strength  and  success. 

The  most  doubtful  part  of  this  Napoleonic  policv  is  the 
part  assigned  to  Austria  in  the  future ;  and  the  part  the  most 
offensive  to  the  Catholic  heart  is  that  which  strips  the  Holy 
Father  of  his  temporal  dominions,  annexes  them  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  ana^  leaves  him  to  the  tender  mercy  of  his 
despoilers.  The  Holy  Father,  sustained  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  episcopacy,  has  said  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  is  necessary  to  the  interests  of  religion  ;  but  he 
said  this  when  there  was  still  hope  that  it  mi^ht  be  retained, 
and  he,  of  course,  did  not  mean  that  it  is  aSsolutely  neces- 
sary at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ;  because  that 
would  have  made  the  principal  depend  on  the  accessory,  and 
the  spiritual  on  the  temporal.  Moreover,  religion  had  ex- 
isted and  flourished  several  centuries  before  the  popes  were 
temporal  sovereigns,  and  what  has  been  may  be  agam.  Cir- ' 
cumstances  have  changed  since  the  Holy  Father  said  this, 
and  it  is  not  certain  thai,  as  it  is  not  a  Catholic  dogma,  he 
would  insist  on  it  now. 

Of  course  the  change  is  to  be  deeply  deplored,  especially 
for  those  who  have  effected  it ;  but  is  there  any  possibility^ 
humanly  speaking,  of  reestablishing  the  Holy  Father  in  his 
temporal  rights  ?  I  confess  I  can  see  none.  It  is  a  great 
loss,  but  perhaps  some  arrangement  may  be  entered  into 
with  the  new  Italian  power,  wliich,  after  all,  will  enable  the 
Holy  Father  still  to  reside  at  Home,  and  exercise  indepen- 
dently his  functions  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  Christenaom. 
Italy  has  more  need  of  the  pope  than  the  pope  has  of  Italy, 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  at  worst,  cannot  be  worse  than  were 
the  pagan  and  Arian  Csesars.  No  Catholic  can  ever  despair 
of  the  church.  At  present  the  temporal,  to  all  human  ken, 
seems  to  have  triumphed  over  the  spiritual  and  politics  to  have 
carried  it  over  religion.  Yet  the  triumph  cannot  be  lasting, 
and  in  some  way  the  victory  won  will  prove  to  have  been  a 
defeat    God  will  never  forsake  his  church,  his  beloved,  his- 
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bride,  hisbeantifnl  one,  and  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  Peter  to 
sink  when  he  walks  apon  the  waters.  Peter's  bark  may  be  vio- 
lently tossed  on  the  waves,  bat  the  very  independence  of  the 
ehnrch  prevents  us  from  fearing  that  it  will  be  submerged. 
In  what  way  the  future  of  the  papacy  will  be  provided  for, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  or  to  suggest.  We  cheerf ullv 
confide  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Father,  assisted  as  he  will 
be  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 


THE  RECENT  EVENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

[FftHn  the  OathoUo  World  for  Deoember,  1871.] 

Wb  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  disastrous  events  of 
the  war  of  the  second  French  enipire  with  Prussia,  nor  on 
the  still  more  disastrous  results  of  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
improvised  republic  to  drive  back  the  German  armies  froia 
French  soil.  They  are  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  on,  and  are, 
probably,  as  well  known  to  our  readers  as  to  ourselves.  We 
may,  however,  remark  that  we  regard  it  as  a  mistake  to  rep- 
resent the  war  as  unprovoked  by  Prussia.  The  party  that 
declares  the  war  is  not  always  responsible  for  it  Prussia, 
by  her  duplicity,  her  aggressive  spirit,  and  her  menacing 
attitude  to  France,  gave  to  the  French  government  ample 
reason,  according  to  what  has  long  been  the  usage  with 
European  nations,  for  declaring  war. 

We  have  never  been  the  partisans  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  but 
it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that  by  his  concessions  of 
January,  1870,  he  bad  ceased  to  be  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  France,  and  had  become  a  constitutional  monarch,  like 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Prussia  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  not 
his  personal  act,  but  the  act  of  the  liberal  ministry  and  the 
French  people,  influenced,  not  unlikely,  by  the  secret  soci- 
eties that  had  sworn  the  emperor's  destruction.  Perhaps, 
when  the  facts  are  better  known,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that 
the  emperor  had  really  no  alternative  but  war  with  Prussia, 
or  the  loss  of  the  French  throne  for  himself  and  dynasty. 
Though  unprepared,  he  chose  the  war,  as  offering  at  least  a 
chance  of  success,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  result 
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would  have  been  less  diBastrous  both  for  him  and  the  nation  if 
he  had  been  loyally  sustained  by  the  Frencli  people,  and  had 
not  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  his  rear  than  in  his 
front.  The  influences  that  compelled  him  to  consent  to  the 
declaration  of  war  were  unfriendly  to  him,  and  both  before 
and  after  the  declaration  were,  not  uniytely,  indirectly  con- 
trolled by  that  astute  but  unprincipled  diplomatist,  Bismarck, 
at  present  chancellor  of  the  new  German  empire,  and  through 
whose  adroitness. Germany  has  been  prussianized. 

It  now  also  appears  that  the  disaster  of  Sedan  was  far  less 
the  fault  of  the  emperor  than  of  his  marshals,  who  acted 
without  his  orders,  and  without  concert  with  one  another. 
If  Marshal  MacMahon  had  fallen  back  on  the  capital,  as 
Trochu  says  he  advised,  instead  of  attempting  to  relieve 
Metz,  and  given  the  nation  time  to  rally  ana  concentrate  its 
forces,  it  is  probable  the  empire  would  have  been  saved,  and 
the  Prussians  been  ultimately  defeated  and  driven  beyond  the 
Bhine.  Even  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  the  integrity  of 
French  territory  might  have  been  saved,  and  peace  obtained 
on  far  less  onerous  terms  than  those  which  were  finally  im- 
posed by  the  conqueror  after  the  surrender  of  Paris,  but  for 
the  Parisian  mob  of  the  4tli  of  September,  which  compelled 
the  corps  16gislatif  to  pronounce,  illegally,  of  course,  the 
escheat  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  to  proclaim  the  re- 
public, and  to  suffer  a  so-called  government  of  defence  to  be 
improvised.  The  disaster  of  Sedan  was  great,  but  it  was  a 
mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  revolution 
effected  by  the  Parisian  mob  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  secret  societies,  whose  destructive  power  and  influence 
were  so  well  and  so  truthfully  set  forth  by  Disraeli  in  his 
Lothair^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  recently  pub- 
lished, and  which  shows  that  its  author  fully  understands  the 
great  questions,  movements,  and  tendencies  of  modern  socie- 
ty. Tnat  revolution  was  the  real  disaster,  and  Paris,  not 
Prussia  or  Germany,  has  subjugated  France.  The  French, 
excepting  a  few  lawyers,  journalists,  literary  dreamers,  and 
the  workingmen  of  the  cities  and  towns,  who  demanded 
la  repvhliqvs  democratique  et  sociale^  had  no  wish  for  a  re- 
public, and  were,  and  are,  decidedly  anti-republican  at  heart. 
The  men  composing  the  so-called  government  of  defence 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  had  not,  and  could  not  in- 
spire, the  confidence  of  the  nation,  were  men  without  faith 
or  solid  principle,  theorists  and  declaimers,  utterly  destitute 
both  of  civil  and  military  capacity,  distrusted,  if  not  detested, 
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by  all  Frenchmen  who  retained  any  sense  of  religion  or  any 
love  of  country  surpassing  their  love  for-  their  o^s'n  theories. 
France,  perhaps,  could  have  been  saved  by  a  loyal  support 
of  the  empire,  and  hearty  cooperation  with  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment under  the  empress-recent,  even  after  the  disaster 
of  Sedan,  but  not  by  overthrowing  it,  and  plunging  the  na- 
tion into  the  revolutionary  abyss.  The  government  of  de- 
fence only  hastened  the  catastrophe  by  defaming  the  imperial 
government,  calumniating  it,  and  publishing  every  sort  of 
falsehood  against  it  that  malioe  could  invent  or  render  plausi- 
ble,  as  the  event  has  proved,  and  all  the  world  is  begmning 
to  see  and  admit. 

But  for  the  socialistic  revolution,  it  is  now  known  that, 
«ven  after  the  surrender  of  the  emperor,  the  imperial  gov- 
ern ment  could  have  obtained  peace  vrithout  any  mutilation 
•of  French  territory,  and  on  terms,  if  hard,  at  least  such  as 
could  be  borne.  France  would  have  suffered  the  mortifica- 
tion of  defeat,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  indemnify, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Prussia  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
but  she  would  have  suffered  no  loss  of  territory,  and  wonld 
have  remained,  defeated  indeed,  but  not  conquered.  Europe 
would  have  mediated  effectually  in  her  favor,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  requires  her  preservation  ;  but  the  European 
nations  could  not  intervene  in  favor  of  a  revolution  wnich 
was  a  menace  to  each  one  of  themselves,  and  Prussia  wonld 
not  and  could  not  treat  with  a  revolutionary  committee  that 
had  no  legal  existence  and  no  power  to  bind  the  nation. 

The  insurrection  of  Paris  on  the  18th  of  March,  1871, 
against  the  Yersailles  government,  was  only  the  logical  con- 
tinuation of  tliat  of  the  4th  of  September  against  the  em- 
pire. The  same  party  that  made  the  one  made  the  other. 
An  omnibus  would  hold  nearly  all  the  republicans  in  France 
that  differ  essentially  or  in  principle  from  the  Paris  com- 
mune, and  its  suppression  after  a  fearful  struggle  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  revolution  that  overthrew  the  empire,  and 
also  of  the  government  that  suppressed  it.  Its  suppression, 
so  absolutely  necessary  if  France  or  French  society  is  to 
subsist,  was  simply  the  revolution  condemning  and  killing 
itself.  No  government  can  be  founded  on  the  revolutionary 
principle,  for  that  principle  is  destructive  and  can  found 
nothing ;  and  hence  it  is  that  every  revolution  is  compelled 
to  devour  itself ;  and  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  and  maintain 
political  or  social  order,  it  must  deny  its  own  principle,  and 
as  far  as  possible  undo  its  own  work.     Yet  the  commune  is 
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only  ^'scotched,  not  killed,"  and  will  rear  its  head  again  in 
the  first  mV)ment  a  new  political  crisis  comes.  A  republic 
of  law  and  order,  respecting  and  maintaining  the  rights  of 
person  and  property,  such  as  we  regard  our  own,  is  at  pres- 
ent impracticable  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Switzerland,  for  it  has  no  basis  in  the  interior 
life,  the  antecedents,  the  manners,  customs,  and  usages  of 
the  people.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  non-republican  France 
that  the  Parisian  insurgents  were  put  down.  Thei*e  is  in 
Europe  no  political  via  media  practicable  as  yet  between 
the  aosolutism  of  Csesar  and  the  absolutism  of  the  people. 
Either  Csesar  is  in  the  place  of  God,  or  the  people ;  and  the 
only  religion  this  nineteenth  century  tolerates  is  either  mo- 
narchical absolutism  or  popular  absolutism  ;  and  European 
society,  as  we  see,  only  swings  like  a  pendulum  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  finds  no  liberty  or  chance  for  free  devel- 
opment under  either.     Its  real  progress  is  suspended. 

At  this  moment,  France  lies  prostrate  with  the  iron  heel 
of  the  conqueror  on  her  neck,  and  that  conqueror,  Prussia, 
a  power  that  never  was  known  to  have  a  noble  or  generous 
sentiment,  and  that  has  1806  to  avenge.     Prussia  has  not 

Jot  relaxed  her  hold  on  her  prostrate  foe,  and  will  not  of 
er  own  accord,  so  long  as  a  single  sign  of  life  remains. 
France  has  now  no  legal  government,  no  political  organiza- 
tion, and,  what  is  the  worst,  recognfzes  no  power  compe- 
tent to  reorganize  her  society,  and  reconstitute  the  state,  and 
has  recognized  none  since  the  revolution  of  1789.  Since 
that  wond-wide  event,  she  has  had  no  government  which 
she  felt  herself  bound  in  conscience  to  obey,  or  towards 
which  she  had  any  genuine  sentiment  of  loyalty.  No  gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  count  on  the  national  support  if  it 
became  unfortunate,  and  ceased  to  gratify  the  national  pride 
or  vanity.  The  principles  of  1789,  avowedly  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  his  government  by  the  emperor,  are  destructive 
of  the  very  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  aeny  the  obligation  in 
conscience  of  the  people  to  obey  authority  any  longer  than 
it  suits  their  convenience.  If  a  plebiscitum  or  the  popular 
'vote  could  create  a  legal  government,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
and  is  still  the  legal  sovereign  of  the  French  people,  and, 
through  them,  of  France.  But  the  nation  never  nad  any 
sentiment  of  loyalty  towards  him,  and  abandons  him  as  it 
did  his  greater  uncle  the  moment  he  becomes  unsuccessful 
It  never  felt  that  it  owed  him  allegiance,  and  how  could  it 
since  he  professed  to  hold  from  it  ?    His  government  was 
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based  on  a  plebiscitnm,  and  conld  it  bind  the  nation  t  It 
was  created  by  the  people,  was  their  creature,  and  can  the 
creator  be  loyal  to  or  bound  by  his  own  creation  ?  The  na- 
tion can  be  bound  only  by  a  power  above  itself  and  be  loyal 
only  to  an  authority  that  comes  from  a  source  independent 
of  the  people. 

Louis  Napoleon  held  from  1789,  and  liad  the  weakness  to 
believe  in  plebiscitums.  He  seems  never  to  have  understood 
that  universal  suffrage  can  only  create  an  agency,  not  a  gov- 
ernment. He  was  a  disciple  of  the  political  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  erected  revolution  into  a  princi- 
ple. These  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  made 
no  account  of  the  continuity  of  the  national  life,  of  nation- 
al habits,  customs,  and  usages,  and  assumed  that  the  conven- 
tion might  draw  up  an  entirely  new  constitution  according 
to  an  abstract  and  preconceived  theory,  without  regard  to 
the  antecedents  or  past  life  of  the  nation,  and  without  any 
support  in  the  spiritual  or  supernatural  order  above  the  na- 
tion, ^et  it  adopted  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  safely  rely 
on  PtnterH  hien  entenduj  or  enlightened  self-interest,  to 
preserve  it  and  secure  its  successful  practical  workings  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  nation.  The  whole  history  of  France 
for  nearly  a  century,  without  any  reference  to  our  own  ex- 
perience, refutes  the  absurd  theory  of  the  philosophers,  or 
sophists,  rather.  A  French  gentleman,  still  living,  told  us, 
before  the  recent  collapse  of  the  second  French  empire, 
that  he  had  witnessed  seventeen  revolutions  or  changes  of 

S government  in  his  native  couiitry,  and  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
iving  to  see  the  number  increased  at  least  to  a  score.  No 
government  created  by  and  held  from  the  people  can  govern 
the  people ;  and,  if  reason  alone  or  the  calculations  of  inter- 
est were  sufficient  to  sustain  a  government,  no  government 
or  political  constitution  would  be  necessary.  Paper  consti- 
tutions are  worthless,  save  so  far  as  they  express  the  living 
constitution  of  the  nation.  ^^Constitutions,"  Count  de 
Maistre  has  well  said,  ^'  are  generated,  not  made  " ;  and  the 
merit  of  the  American  constitution  is  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
bom  with  the  America)i  people,  not  made  by  them. 

France  was  ori^nally  constituted  b^  the  xing,  the  nobil- 
ity, the  church,  with  some  feeble  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
municipalities,  subsequently  revived  and  expanded  into  the 
tiers  etaL  The  balance  of  her  original  constitution  had  been 
disturbed,  it  is  true  ;  the  chui*ch  and  the  nobility  had  been 
greatly  enfeebled  by  the  inordinate  growth  of  monarchy  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  the  expansion  of  the  commanal  power  on 
the  other ;  but  these  four  fundamental  elements  of  her  na- 
tional constitution  still  subsisted  in  more  or  less  force  down 
to  the  revolution  of  1789.  That  revolution  swept  away 
king,  church,  and  nobility,  and  proclaiiped  the  tiers  etat  the 
nation,  without  any  political  organization  or  power  to  recon- 
stitute legal  or  legitimate  government.  No  nation  is  com- 
petent to  constitute  itself,  for  till  constituted  it  is  only  a 
mass  of  individuals,  incapable  of  any  legal  national  act. 
Since  then  France  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing,  and  been  contmually  alternating  between  the 
mob  and  despotisms-despotism  suppressing  tne  mob,  and 
the  mob  deposing  despotism.  She  at  this  moment  has  no 
leeal  government,  and  the  French  people  recognize  no  power 
able  to  reconstitute  the  state.  Her  ola  monarchical  constitu- 
tion, tempered  b^  the  church  and  her  old  nobility,  and  re- 
strained by  provincial  customs,  usages,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises, is  swept  away,  and  nothing  remains  of  her  political 
life  that  can  serve  as  the  germ  or  basis  of  reorganization,  or 
the  reestablishment  of  authority,  competent,  legally  or  mor- 
ally, to  bind  the  nation,  restore  order  and  protect  liberty. 

Worse  than  all  else  is  the  fact  that  1789  swept  away  the 
church  as  a  power  in  the  state,  and  left  the  state  it  wished  to 
constitute  without  any  moral  support,  or  })ower  not  depend- 
ent on  the  nation  to  sustain  it.  It  threw  the  management 
of  public  affairs  into  the  hands  of  men  and  parties  that  had 
no  taith  in  God,  who  hated  or  despised  religion,  and  believed 
onlv  in  themselves  and  the  perfectibility  of  the  species. 
This  was  the  greatest  evil  of  all.  A  nation  may  be  politi- 
cally disorganized,  and  yet  be  able  to  recover  and  reestab- 
lish a  legalgovernment,  if  it  retains  i*eligion  as  an  organized 
power,  independent  of  the  nation;  for  it  then  retains  a 
power  that  has  its  source  in  the  supernatural,  above  the  peo- 
ple, and  able  to  bind  the  national  will  in  conscience,  and 
give  consistency  and  a  divine  sanction  to  the  national  ordi- 
nations. The  iirst  Napoleon  had  sense  enough  to  see  some- 
thing of  this,  and  to  understand  that  he  could  not  reorganize 
^disorganized  France  without  calling  in  religion  to  his  aid  ; 
he  therefore  solicited  a  concordat  from  the  Holy  See,  and 
reestablished  the  cliurch.  But  he  had  not  sense  enough  to 
see  and  understand  that  even  the  church  could  not  aid  him 
if  holding  from  himself,  or  if  subjected  in  her  administra- 
tion to  his  own  or  the  national  will.  He  committed  the 
usual  mistake  of  secular  sovereigns,  that  of  insisting   on 
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keeping  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  in 
their  respective  dominions  each  in  his  own  hands,  of  using 
the  church  to  control  his  subjects,  but  allowing  her  no  au- 
thority over  himself. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  shortsightedness  of  secular  sov- 
ereigns in  seeking  to  keep  religion  in  their  respective  do- 
minions subject  to  their  will  as  an  adjunct  of  the  police, 
rather  than  an  independent  power  holding  from  God,  and 
alike  supreme  over  sovereigns  and  subjects.  The  present 
hostility  to  the  church,  even  in  old  Catholic  nations,  is  in  no 
small  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sovereigns  have 
sought  to  use  her  to  preach  submission,  resignation,  and 
patience  to  their  subjects,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
government,  however  forgetful  of  its  duties,  tyrannical,  or 
oppressive.  They  have  sought  to  make  her  their  instrument 
in  governing  or,  rather,  misgoverning  their  subjects,  with- 
out the  libertv  to  exercise  me  power  which,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  tne  divine  authority  on  earth,  she  holds  from 
God,  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  govern  their  subjects 
wisely  and  justly,  to  rebuke  and  place  tliem  under  interdict, 
and  even  to  declare  their  power  forfeited  when  they  per- 
sistently violate  the  law  of  God  and  oppress  the  people. 
They  tnus  render  her  odious  to  the  lovers  of  freedom. 
Hence  we  see  the  revolution  far  more  bitter  against  the 
church  than  against  the  sovereigns,  who,  having  rendered 
her  odious  by  denying  her  the  n*eedom  and  independence 
which  are  her  right,  and  without  which  she  can  render  no 
service  either  to  power  or  to  liberty,  have  everywhere  aban- 
doned her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  enemies,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  conciliating  the  revolution  and  saving  their 
own  heads.     They  throw  her  now  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

The  power  of  religion  to  sustain  authority  against  the  in- 
surrection and  rebellion  of  subjects,  and  liberty  against  the 
tvranny  of  the  prince,  is  in  her  being  an  organic  power  in 
the  nation,  but  independent  of  the  national  will,  holding 
from  God,  not  from  the  nation  or  its  sovereign,  and  free  to 
declare  and  apply  the  divine  law  alike  to  prince  and  people. 
Nationalized,  sne  has  no  support  outside  of  the  nation,  no 
power  not  derived  from  it,  and  can  give  the  nation  only 
what  it  already  has  in  itself.  It  must  follow,  not  lead  the 
nation,  and  share  its  fate,  which  it  has  no  power  to  avert. 
What  can  the  Kussian  church  do  to  restrain  the  tyranny  of 
the  czar  1  Or  the  church  of  England  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  revolution  now  going  on  and  threatening  to  sweep 
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away  king,  nobility,  and  the  charcb  first  of  all  ?  What  can 
it  do  before  the  democracy  become  omnipotent  ?  Why  is 
it  that  no  gentile  nation  has  ever  shown  any  recuperative 
enersjy  but  because  gentilism,  as  the  name  implies,  is  na- 
tionalism, and  the  nation  has  in  it  only  a  national  religion, 
and  nothing  outside,  above,  or  independent  of  the  national 
authority?  The  gentile  religion,  deprived  of  catholicity, 
had  to  follow  the  nation,  and  to  share  its  corruption  and  its 
fate.  Wlien  the  nation  fell,  it  fell  with  it ;  and  the  nation, 
when  it  fell,  fell  for  ever,  and  disappeared  from  the  list  of 
nations.  Protestantism  in  its  essential  principle  is  a  revolt 
against  catholicity,  and  the  subjection  of  religion  to  the 
national  will.  It  is  essentially  a  revival  of  nationalism,  or 
gentilism,  and  hence  a  Protestant  nation  has  no  recuperative 
energy,  and,  were  it  to  fall,  its  fall  would  be  like  that  of  a 
gentile  nation,  a  fall  without  the  power  to  rise  again.  So  it 
must  be  with  every  nation  that  has  only  a  national  or  a  na- 
tionalized religion. 

Napoleon,  who  wished  the  church  only  as  an  adjunct  of 
his  own  power,  never  understood  any  thing  of  all  this.  He 
saw  that  the  church  was  more  conservative  than  Protestant- 
ism, and  in  fact  so  by  virtue  of  her  catholicity,  that  she  had 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  French  people,  and  could  serve  him 
better  than  any  Protestant  sect ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  the 
church,  sought  for  a  political  end,  is  necessarily  powerless 
even  to  that  end,  and  that  she  selves  a  political  end  only 
when  she  is  sought  for  her  own  sake,  recognized  and  sup- 

Eorted  for  a  religious  end,  or  as  the  free  and  independent 
ingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Not  understanding  this,  he  re- 
fused her  unrestrained  liberty,  and  sought  by  his  own  legis- 
lation to  subject  her  in  his  own  dominions  to  his  own  will, 
and  to  compel  her  either  to  support  his  policy  or  to  feel  the 
full  weight  of  his  vengeance.  She  must  support  him,  wear 
his  livery,  do  his  biddmg,  hold  his  enemies  to  be  her  ene- 
mies, or  he  would  not  tolerate  her  at  all.  She,  as  the  church 
of  God,  could  not  accept  this  position  and  sink  into  a  mere 
national  church,  however  powerful  the  nation.  She  asserted 
her  independence,  and  her  independence  alike  of  him  and 
those  he  professed  to  govern.  He  commanded  her  to  obey 
him  :  she  refused.  He  quaiTelled  with  her,  dragged  her  su- 
preme pontiff  from  his  throne,  despoiled  him  oi  nis  estates, 
imprisoned  him,  was  excommunicated,  became  powerless  be- 
fore his  enemies,  was  defeated,  lost  his  throne,  and  was  sent 
by  his  conquerors  to  fret  his  life  away  as  a  prisoner  of  £ng- 
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land  on  the  barren  isle  of  St.  Helena,  leaving  French  society 
hardly  less  disorganized  than  he  found  it. 

The  restoration  which  followed  was  a  return  toward  legiti- 
macy, and  under  it  France  actually  recuperated  with  a 
rapidity  which  seems  marvellous  to  unbelievers.  But  it 
humiliated  the  nation,  because  it  was  imposed  on  it  by 
foreign  bayonets,  and  its  work  of  reparation  and  expiation 
necessarily  made  it  unpopular  with  all  who  had  profited  by 
the  plunder  and  confiscations  of  the  revolution,  or  by  the 
wars  of  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  1T89  still  possessed  a 
large  portion  of  the  population.  The  Bourbons  i*eturned, 
also,  with  the  old  Galtican  traditions  of  the  relation  of 
church  and  state,  which  had  lost  the  monarchy,  and  prepared 
the  people  for  the  old  revolution.  They  would  have  the 
church,  indeed,  but  they  would  never  recognize  her  rightful 
supremacy ;  and,  though  giving  France  really  the  best  gov- 
ernment she  had  had  for  a  long  time,  they  at  length  fell 
befoi'e  the  intrigues  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  family,  sup- 

f)orted  by  the  combined  factions  of  the  Bonapartists,  repub- 
icans,  and  socialists. 

The  monarchy  of  July  or  the  Barricades  was,  notwith- 
standing the  pretences  of  the  juste  milieu^  or  doctrinaires,  a 
purely  revolutionary  government,  improvised  in  the  interests 
of  disorder,  without  a  shadow  of  legality,  and  without  any 
thing,  in  the  nation  or  in  religion,  on  which  it  could  rest ; 
and  from  the  first  it  was  spumed  by  the  legitimists,  the  old 
national  nobility,  by  the  peasantry,  the  larger  part  of  the 
republicans,  and  supported  only  by  the  bourgeoisiej  or  busi- 
ness classes,  and  the  Bonapartists,  the  latter  of  whom  hoped 
to  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  the  restoration  of  the  Napo- 
leonic empire.  It  had  no  hold  on  the  nation,  no  power  to 
reconstitute  it  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis ;  and  so,  as  a 
new  generation  appeared  on  the  stage,  it  fell  without  a  strug- 
gle before  the  Parisian  mob.  It  was  indifferent  rather  than 
avowedly  hostile  to  the  church,  but  it  gave  free  scope  to  the 
infidel  press,  warred  against  the  Jesuits,  and  maintained  the 
infidel  university  in  the  monopoly  of  education.  It,  how- 
ever, indirectly  served  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  little 
court  favor  the  bishops  could  obtain,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
retired,  and  looked  after  the  interests  of  religion  in  their  re- 
snective  dioceses,  so  that  when  a  Parisian  mob  overthrew 
tne  citizen-king  in  February,  1848,  and  proclaimed  the  re- 
public, the  church  was  really  more  influential  in  France  than 
she  had  been  since  1682.     She  had  influence  enough  to  dis- 
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place  the  party  that  made  the  revolution  from  the  control  of 
public  aSairs,  to  defeat  and  crush  the  reds  and  communistB 
m  the  terrible  days  of  June,  1848,  to  save  French  society 
from  utter  dissolution,  and  maintain  order  under  a  republic 
proclaimed  by  the  friends  of  disorder.  We  are  far  from 
being  convinced  that,  if  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  continued 
to  show  the  energy  in  supporting  the  republic  that  they  did 
in  wresting  it  from  the  control  of  the  infidels  and  destruc- 
tives, they  would  not  have  been  able  to  reconstitute  French 
society  on  a  Catholic  and  a  republican  basis,  to  the  advan- 
tage alike  of  religion  and  society. 

Certain  it  is,  the  church,  though  not  officially  supported 
by  the  republic,  and  with  many  and  bitter  enemies  in  France, 
was  freer  under  it  than  she  had  been  since  the  great  western 
schism,  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  ^rove  to  the  world  that 
she  is  wedded  to  no  particular  form  of  government  or  politi- 
cal organization,  and  can  subsist  as  well,  to  sav  the  least,  in  a 
republic  as  in  a  monarchy.  We  thought  at  the  time,  and  we 
stul  think,  though  no  enemy  to  monarchy  and  no  blind  de- 
fender of  republicanism,  that  the  French  bishops  and  clergy 
committed  a  grave  blunder  in  abandoning  the  republic  and 
surrendering  French  society  to  the  nephew  of  his  uncle — ^a 
member  of  the  Carbonari,  a  known  conspirator  against  the 
pope  in  1832,  and  a  favorite  with  the  red-repubucans  and 
socialists.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  damage  they 
did  to  France  and  to  the  cause  of  religion  throughout  the 
world.  It  will  cost,  perhaps,  centuries  of  bitter  struggle  and 
suffering  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  to  repair  the  sad  effects  of 
that  blunder.  But  French  Catholics  had  for  ages  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  royal  support,  and  they  lacked  the  robust 
and  vigorous  habits  under  God  of  self-reliance.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  could  easily  have  marched  to  a  martyr's  deatn, 
but  they  had  with  all  their  experience  never  learned  the  folly 
of  putting  their  trust  for  the  church  in  princes.  They  re- 
membered the  reign  of  terror ;  they  remembered,  also,  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  shrank  from  the  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue  of  the  desert. 

The  new  emperor  found  the  French  people  divided  into 
three  principal  parties — the  church  or  Catholic  party,  which 
included  the  Bourbonists  and  the  better  part  of  the  Orlean- 
ists ;  the  republican  party,  properly  so-called ;  and  the  social- 
istic or  extreme  radical  party,  represented  in  the  recent  civil 
war  by  the  communists  of  jParis  and  of  all  Europe.  His 
policy  on  commencing  his  reign  was  avowedly  to  keep  the 
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oontrol  of  all  these  parties  in  his  own  hands,  by  leaving  each 
party  something  to  hope  from  his  government,  and  allowing 
no  one  to  gain  the  ascendency,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  en- 

frossing  the  whole  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  material  goods, 
[e  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  professed 
to  hold  from  1789,  and  favored  universal  snifrage,  which  was 
in  accordance  with  tlie  views  of  the  republican  party ;  he 
adopted  measures  to  secure  employment  to  the  working-men 
of  tne  cities  and  towns,  among  whom  was  the  great  body  of 
the  socialists,  or  communists,  by  his  encouragement  of  ex- 
pensive national  and  municipal  works ;  and,  to  retain  his  hold 
on  them  and  to  protect  himself  from  the  assassins  of  the 
secret  societies,  he  made  his  Italian  campaign,  drove  the 
Aastrians  out  of  Italy,  and  prepared  the  way  :for  Italian  uni- 
fication, and  for  despoiling  the  Holy  Father  of  his  temporal 
possessions  and  sovereignty ;  raised  the  salaries  paid  to  clergy 
as  servants  of  the  state,  and  repaired  churches  and  abbeys  as 
national  monnments  at  the  national  expense,  to  please  and 
secure  the  clmrch  party.  But  he  suppressed  the  freedom 
the  church  had  enjoyed  under  the  republic,  maintained  the 
'^ organic  articles"  of  his  uncle,  and  all  the  old  Galilean 
edicts  and  legislation  against  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  church  in  full  force,  trusting  that  she  would  see  a  com- 
pensation for  her  loss  of  liberty  in  the  increased  pomp  and 
splendor  of  her  worship  or  the  gilded  slavery  to  which  he 
reduced  her. 

The  recrudescence  of  infideUty,  atheism,  or  materialism 
was  a  marked  feature  under  the  second  empire,  and  the  in- 
flnence  of  religion  daily  and  hourly  declined ;  and  all  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  the  government  seemed  exerted  to 
despirihAolize^  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  the  French 
nation,  to  extinguish  whatever  remained  of  its  old  chivalric 
sentiments  and  its  old  love  of  glory,  once  so  powerful  in 
every  French  heart,  and  to  render  the  nation  intent  only 
on  things  of  the  earth,  earthy.  His  policy,  being  always 
that  of  half-measures,  disguised  as  moderation,  was  not 
suited  to  make  him  true  friends.  His  Italian  campaign 
a^inst  Austria  was  pushed  far  enough  to  make  Austrians 
his  enemies,  but  not  far  enough  to  make  friends  of  the 
Italians.  His.  consent  to  the  annexation  to  Sardinia  of  the 
Italian  ducliies,  the  ]!^eapolitan  kingdom,  and  the  ^milian 
provinces  of  the  Holy  See,  was  enough  to  alienate  the 
friends  of  international  law,  and  to  offend  all  conservatives 
and  Catholics  who  had  any  sense  of  right  or  religion ;  but 
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not  enough,  so  long  as  he  protected  the  Holy  Father  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Kome,  to  gain  him  the  ^ood-will 
of  the  infidels,  communists,  secret  societies,  or  of  tlie  parti- 
sans of  Italian  unity.  His  policy  of  never  pushing  matters 
to  extremes,  and  of  winning  and  controlling  all  parties,  by 
leaving  each  something  to  hope  from  hitn,  but  never  what 
any  one  specially  desired,  necessarily  resulted,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  in  offending  all  parties,  and  in  fining  the 
confidence  of  no  one.  He  had  by  his  half-and-half  meas- 
ures succeeded  in  alienating  all  parties  in  France,  and,  by 
his  Crimean  war,  his  Italian  policy,  and  his  half-lei^ue 
with  Bismarck  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Germany  and  in- 
crease the  territory  and  power  of  Prussia,  had  succeeded 
equally  well  in  losing  the  confidence  of  all  the  European 
nations  with  which  he  had  any  relations,  and  in  finding 
himself  without  an  ally  or  a  friend. 

The  elections  of  1869  disclosed  the  very  unsatisfactory 
fact  that  he  really  had  no  party  in  France,  and  no  support 
but  his  own  creatures,  and  if  be  still  retained  a  feeble  ma- 
jority in  the  popular  vote,  say  of  five  hundred  thousand 
votes  out  oi  an  aggregate  of  six  millions  and  a  half,  it  was 
from  a  dread  of  another  revolution,  rather  than  from  an^ 
attachment  to  him  personally  or  to  his  government.  This 
led  him  to  a  new  line  of  policy,  to  abandon  ^personcU  gov- 
ernment, to  make  large  concessions  to  what  is  called  self- 
government,  and  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
apparently  moderate  liberals,  as  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  church  party,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
socialists,  communists,  or  destructives,  that  is,  of  the  fee- 
blest and  least  popular  party  in  France,  and  consenting  to 
the  war  against  Prussia  as  his  only  chance  of  recovering,  by 
military  success,  if  he  gained  it,  his  popularity  with  the  na- 
tion. His  military  expedition  having  failed,  because  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  unmdrtiali&ed  his  empire,  and  because  he 
was  not  really  backed  by  the  French  people,  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  with  his  army  at 
Sedan,  and  his  dynasty  was  expelled  by  a  mob.  He  had 
abandoned  the  Holv  Father  in  order  to  serve  the  liberals  at 
homo  and  abroad,  aeserted  the  cause  of  God,  and  God,  and 
even  the  liberals,  deserted  him. 

France  is  to-day  not  only  prostrate  under  the  iron  heel 
of  the  Prussian,  but  is  without  any  government  in  which 
any  party  in  the  nation  has  any  confidence,  and,  if  she  re« 
covera  at  all,  her  recovery  must  be  slow  and  painful,  and 
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subject  to  iintnerous  relapses.  Prussia,  as  we  liave  said, 
will  not  readily  let  go  her  hold,  and  never,  so  long  as  she 
can  help  it,  suffer  her  to  rise  from  her  present  condition. 
The  remote  cause  is  1789,  or  rather  the  causes  that  led  to 
that  uncalled-for  and  most  disastrous  revolution;  but  the 
proximate  cause  we  must  look  for  in  the  lack  of  wise  and 
practical  statesmanship  in  Louis  Napoleon,  who  sought  to 
govern  France  according  to  a  preconceived  theory,  worked 
out  in  his  closet  or  his  solitarv  studies.  When  he  took  tlie 
reins  of  government,  the  Catholic  party  were  really  in  the 
ascendant ;  and,  had  he  been  a  wise  and  practical  statesman, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  only  chance  of  reorganizing 
and  governing  France  was  not  in  laboring  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  of  parties,  but  in  throwing  himself  resolutely 
on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  party,  in  studying  and  sustaining, 
without  any  compromise  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  so- 
ciety, real  Catholic  interests,  and  in  surrounding  himself 
by  thorough-going  Catholic  statesmen.  Catholicity  alone 
offered  any  solid  basis  for  the  state  or  for  'authority,  order, 
or  liberty.  The  other  parties  in  the  nation  were  all,  in 
varying  degrees,  the  enemies  alike  of  authority  and  liberty, 
and  none  of  them  offered  any  solid  basis  of  government. 
He  should,  therefore,  have  placed  his  whole  confidence  in 
Catholic  France,  and  set  them  aside,  and,  if  they  rebelled, 
have  suppressed  them,  if  necessary,  by  armed  force.  Had 
he  done  so,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  religious  portion  of  the  nation,  he  would  have  reorgan- 
ized France,  given  solidity  to  his  power,  and  permanence 
to  his  throne.  But  from  policy  or  from  conviction  he 
chose  to  hold  from  1789,  and  was  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  no  government  that  tolerates  the  revolutionary 
pnnciple,  or  is  based  on  infidelity  or  the  rejection  of  all 
spiritual  or  supernatural  authority  above  the  nation,  can 
stand.  So-called  self-government,  without  the  church  of 
God,  teaching  and  governing  all  men  and  nations  in  all 
things  spirituS,  is  only  a  delusion,  for  the  nation  needs  gov- 
erning no  less  than  the  individual. 

But  as  we  have  already  hinted,  there  are  remoter  causes 
of  the  present  condition  of  France,  and,  we  may  add,  of  all 
old  Catnolic  nations ;  and  Catholics  must  not  throw  all  the 
blame  of  that  condition  on  the  goveraments  or  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  1789,  still  so  rife.  They  have  been  and 
still  are  the  great  majority  in  all  these  nations,  and  why 
should  they  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
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the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  for  the  bad  secular  govern- 
ments they  have  suffered  to  oppress  the  church}  Why 
have  they  suffered  an  anti-Cathohc  public  opinion  to  ^ow 
up  and  become  predominant?  Why  have  they  suffered  the 
rights  and  interests  of  religion  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  falsely 
supposed  rights  and  interests  of  the  secular  order?  Can 
they  pretend  that  no  blame  attaches  to  them  for  all  this  ? 

France  has,  at  least  since  the  dea^h  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
been  the  foremost  Catholic  nation  of  the  world,  and  lor  a 
much  longer  time  the  leader  of  modem  civilization ;  and  in 
her  we  may  see  the  causes  that  have  produced  her  own  fall 
and  that  of  the  other  old  Catholic  nations.  France,  in 
this  her  supreme  moment,  has  not,  we  believe,  a  single 
Catholic  in  the  administration.  The  president  is  a  believer 
in  no  religion ;  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  is  no  Chris- 
tian, and  Desides  is  a  man  of  very  small  abilities ;  the  minis- 
ter of  worship  and  instruction  says  he  is  moral,  but  he  is 
certainly  no  Catholic.  The  transition  government,  opposed 
as  it  is  by  all  the  other  parties  in  the  nation,  of  course  must 
at  present  seek  to  gain  tne  support  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
or  what  we  call  the  church  party.  In  Spain,  though  the 
majority  are  Catholics  and  have  votes,  the  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  church.  In  Italy,  a  hand- 
ful of  infidels  and  miscreants  are  able,  though  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  Catholics  and  have  votes,  to  control 
the  nation,  to  violate  with  impunity  every  principle  of  pri- 
vate right  and  of  international  law,  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty 01  the  church  and  of  religious  orders,  and  to  despoil 
the  Holy  Father,  take  possession  of  his  capital,  and  hold  uim 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace.  Why  is  this  suffered  ?  Why  is 
France  and  every  other  old  Catholic  nation  ruled  by  men 
who  have  no  regard  for  the  church  and  are  opposed  to  her 
freedom  and  independence?  Whence  in  modern  times 
comes  this  undeniable  political  inanity  of  Catholics  ?  Why 
is  it  that  popular  literature,  science,  and  public  opinion  are 
throughout  the  world  decidedly  anti-Catholic  ? 

Certainly  this  is  not  owing  to  the  inaptitude  of  Catholics 
as  such ;  for,  through  all  the  ages  from  the  fall  of  the  west- 
em  Roman  empire  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Catholics  were  the 
governing  class,  and  in  no  period  of  human  history  have 
civilization  and  the  progress  of  society  so  rapidly  advanced  as 
during  tliis  period,  which  Digby  calls  the  Ages  of  Faith. 
It  is  not,  again,  owing  to  any  loss  of  life  or  vigor  in  the 
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chnrch  herself,  as  is  evinced  by  the  success  of  her  missions 
in  Protestant  nations  and  among  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes.  It  is  only  in  old  Catholic  nations  that  the  church 
loses  ground,  and  this  proves  that  the  cause  is  not  in  her. 
It  can  be  traced  to  no  Catliolic  cause,  but  must  be  traced  to 
some  defect  in  the  Catholic  administration  in  these  old 
Catholic  nations  themselves.  Catholics  protect  Catholic  in- 
terests better,  and  have  more  influence  m  public  affairs  in 
Prussia,  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  than  in  Austria,  France,  Spain,  or  Italy. 
Why  is  this  ? 

One  reason  we  may  perhaps  find  in  the  failure  of  pious 
and  devout  Catholics  to  consider  the  difference  between  their 
duties  in  a  Catholic  state  and  what  were  their  duties  in  the 
early  ages  under  the  pagan  emperors.  Under  the  pagan 
emperors,  power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  as  it  is 
in  infidel,  lieretical,  and  schismatical  nations  now,  and  they 
had  no  political  responsibility.  AH  that  was  incumbent  on 
them  was  to  cultivate  the  private  virtues,  to  do  their  best  to 
sanctifj*  their  souls,  to  obey  the  constituted  authorities  in  all 
things  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and,  when  the  laws 
of  the  empire  or  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  commanded 
them  to  do  what  the  Christian  law  forbids,  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence and  submit  cheerfully  to  the  {penalty  of  disobedience, 
which  in  most  cases  we  know  was  martyrdom.  But  when 
the  empire  became  Christian,  and  especially  when  Christen- 
dom was  reconstituted  by  the  conversion  of  the  barbarian 
nations  that  succeeded  to  the  empire,  the  position  and  duties 
of  Catholics  or  Christians  in  some  respects  changed.  Power 
passed  to  their  hands,  and  they  became  responsible  for  its 
exercise,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands, 
and  conform  the  national  legislation  and  administration  to 
the  law  of  Christ.  Catholics  then  incurred  as  Catholics  a 
political  responsibility  which  they  had  not  under  the  pagan 
emperors,  and  which  they  were  not  free  to  throw  off.  The 
popes  always  understood  this,  and  acted  accordingly ;  but 
the  ascetic  discipline  which  enjoined  detachment  irom  the 
world  was  by  many  devout  and  earnest  souls  construed  to 
mean  detachment  from  all  part  or  interest  in  the  political 
order  or  the  government  of  Christendom.  In  consequence, 
the  afiEairs  of  state  fell,  as  under  the  pagan  empire,  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar,  or  of  those  who  were  more  ambitious  to 
acquire  honors  and  power  than  to  protect  and  promote  the 
interests  of  religion. 
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This  has  been  more  especially  the  case  since  the  opening: 
of  modern  history  or  the  rise  of  Protestantism ;  and  we  find 
among  devout  Catholics  intent  on  saving  their  own  souls  a 
feeling  that  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  politics  and 
religion,  and  that  he  who  would  serve  God  must  leave  the 
affairs  of  state  to  men  of  the  world ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to 
deliver  them  over  to  the  control  of  men  who  are  servants  of 
Satan  rather  than  servants  of  Gbd.  The  state  has,  there- 
fore, been  given  over  to  the  Enemy  of  souls,  because  Catho- 
lics were  led,  through  a  one-sided  asceticism,  to  neglect  to 
keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  church  has  been  suf- 
fered to  be  despoiled,  her  pontiffs,  priests,  and  religious  have* 
been  suffered  to  be  massacred,  for  the  lack  of  a  little  resolu- 
tion and  energy  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  defend  their  re- 
ligion and  the  sacred  rights  of  their  church  and  of  society 
intrusted  to  their  courage  and  fidelity.  Thus  a  handful  of 
Jansenists,  Protestants, !dews,  and  infidels  in  France  were 
permitted  to  establish  a  reign  of  terror  over  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  Catholics,  exile  their  bishops,  massaci*e  or  banish 
their  priests  and  religious,  suppress  religious  houses,  close 
the  churches,  prohibit  Catholic  worship,  abolish  religion  it- 
self, decree  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  and  substitute  for 
the  worship  of  the  living  God  the  idolatry  of  an  infamous 
woman,  placed  upon  the  altar  and  adored  as  the  goddess  of 
reason.  All  this  time,  while  all  these  horrors  were  enacted 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  twenty-five  millions  of  Catho- 
lics, except  in  Brittany  and  La  Yend6e,  made  hardly  a  show 
of  resistance,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  as  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  forgetful  that  they  owed  it  to  France  and  to 
Christendom  to  sustain  and  govern  their  country  as  a  Chris- 
tian or  Catholic  nation.  It  is  a  duty  to  pray,  and  to  pray 
always,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  duty  for  Christians  to  fight, 
and  to  have  not  only  the  courage  to  die  in  the  battle  for  a 
holy  cause,  but  to  generous  souls  the  far  more  difiicult  oour- 
^e,  the  courage  to  kill.  We  have  observed  among  French 
Catholics  no  lack  of  courage  ags^inst  a  foreign  foe,  even  in  a 
war  of  more  than  doubtful  necessity  or  justice,  but  a  fearful 
lack  of  courage  against  the  domestic  foe,  as  in  the  late  com- 
munist insurrection  of  Paris.  They  seem  restrained  by 
scruples  of  conscience. 

Another  reason  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  already 
hinted,  that  the  mass  oi  Catholics  have  been  trained  and  ac- 
customed to  rely  on  external  authority ;  to  look  for  protec- 
tion and  support  not  to  God  and  themselves,  but  to  the  secu- 
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lar  government.  They  have  not  been  accnstomed  to  rely 
on  spiritnal  authority  alone,  bnt  on  the  secular  sovereign  as 
a  sort  of  episcopue  esstemus.  This  had  no  evil  consequences 
so  long  as  the  secular  sovereign  was  faithful,  and  acted  only 
under  the  direction  and  authority  of,  and  in  concert  with, 
the  supreme  pontiff ;  but  it  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  when 
the  sovereign  acted  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  his  own  dame, 
and  when  he  turned  against  the  pope,  and  sought  to  subject 
the  church  in  his  dominions  to  his  own  control  or  supervi- 
sion, which  was  not  seldom  the  case.  But  the  clergy  and 
people,  accustomed  to  look  .to  the  secular  authority  to  guard 
the  fold  against  the  entrance  of  the  wolves,  became  slack  in 
their  vigilance  and  remiss  in  acquiring  habits  of  self-reli- 
ance, and,  witib  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  self- 
defence.  Oonseauently,  when  kings  and  princes  ceased  to 
keep  guard,  or  wnen  they  turned  wolves  theniselves,  as  in 
theTrotestant  revolt,  the  flock  was  powerless,  knew  not  to 
whom  to  look  for  support,  and  had  no  resource  but  to  yield 
themselves  to  be  devoured  by  schism,  heresy,  or  apostasy. 
This  is  now  the  case  with  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic 
people  in  all  old  Catholic  countries.  With  the  vain  hope 
of  conciliating  the  revolution  and  preserving  their  thrones, 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  without  a  single  exception,  have 
abandoned  or  turned  against  the  church,  and  there  is  not  one 
on  whom  the  Holy  Father  can  count.  He  is  alone,  with  the 
king^  and  princes  of  the  earth  either  hostile  or  indifferent 
to  him,  while  the  old  habit  of  relying  on  the  secular  author- 
ity for  support,  for  the  moment  at  least,  paralyzes  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  in  all  old  Catholic  nations. 

Another  reason,  growing  out  of  the  last,  mav  be  found  in 
the  habit  that  has  grown  up  since  the  rise  of  I'rotestantism, 
of  relying  on  the  external  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
ternal authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwells 
in  the  church,  and  teaches  and  governs  through  her  as  his 
external  organ ;  he  dwells  also  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
and  inspires  and  directs  them,  and  gives  vigor,  robustness, 
and  sell-reliance  to  their  piety.  Protestantism  assailed  the 
external  authority  of  the  church,  and  made  it  necessary  for 
Catholics  to  turn  their  attention  to  its  defence,  and  to  show 
that  no  spirit  that  disregards  it,  or  that  does  not  assert  it  and 
conform  to  it,  can  be  the  spirit  of  truth,  but  is  the  spirit  of 
error,  in  reality  Antichrist,  who,  the  blessed  Apostle  John 
tells  us,  was  already  in  his  time  in  the  world ;  yet  it  may  be 
that  the  defence  of  what  we  call  the  external  authority  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  or  authority  of  the  church  as  a  teaching 
and  governing  body,  lias  caused  some  neglect  in  the  great 
body  of  the  faithful  of  the  interior  inspirations  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  individual  soul.  No  Catholic  will 
misunderstand  us.  We  appreciate  as  much  as  any  one  can 
the  external  authority  of  the  church,  her  supremacy,  her  in- 
fallibility ;  we  accept  ex  cmimo  the  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of  Borne,  as 
defined  in  the  recent  Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  should  be 
no  better  than  a  Protestant  if  we  did  not;  but  that  external 
authority  is  not  alone,  or  alone  sufficient,  as  every  Catholic 
knows,  lor  the  soul,  and  its  acceptance  is  not  sumcient  for 
salvation.  The  Holy  Ghost  must  dwell  in  the  individual 
soul,  forming  "  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory."  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  any  of  our  ascetic  writers  or  spiritual 
directors  overlooK  the  need  of  the  interior  inspirations  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  fail  to  give  it  due  promi- 
nence, but  that  its  authoritv  has  not  had  due  prominence 
given  it  in  our  controversial  literature  and  in  our  expositions 
of  Catholic  faith  intended  for  the  public  at  large. 

All  these  reasons  have  combined  to  reduce  France,  so  long 
t])e  feremost  Catholic  nation  in  the  world,  to  her  present 
pitiable  condition,  hardly  more  pitiable  than  that  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  states  of 
this  continent  What  is  the  remedy,  or  is  there  none?  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  no  remedy.  We  do  not  believe  it,  be- 
cause the  church  proved  her  power  in  France  under  the  re- 
public of  1848,  which  originated  in  hostility  to  her  still 
more  than  to  monarchy ;  we  do  not  believe  it,  for  we  see 
Catholicity  still  able  to  convert  the  heathen ;  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  because  we  see  Catholicity  vigorous  and  flourishing, 
and  every  day  gaining  ground  in  Protestant  nations,  where 
the  church  has  no  external  support,  and  receives  no  aid  from 
the  state,  and  is  thrown  back  on  her  own  resources  as  the 
kingdom  of  Gt>d  on  earth,  as  she  was  under  the  pagan  em- 
perors. These  facts  prove  that  she  is  by  no  means  effete, 
or  incapable  of  making  further  conquests.  Her  decline  in 
old  Catholic  nations  is  no  sign  of  weakness  or  decay  in  her, 
but  is  due  to  the  imperfect  training,  to  the  timidity  and 
helplessness  of  her  children,  deprived  as  they  are  of  their  ac- 
customed external  supports. 

The  remedy  is  not,  as  La  Mennais  contended,  in  break- 
ing with  the  sovereigns  and  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
revolution;  but  in  training  her  children  to  those  interior 
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habits  and  robnst  virtnes  that  will  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  the  external  props  and  supports  of  society,  and  in  as- 
serting for  herself  in  old  Catholic  nations  the  freedom  and 
independence  she  has  here,  or  had  in  pagan  Rome,  though 
it  be  done  at  the  expense  of  her  temporal  ^oods  and  of  mar- 
tyrdom. The  people  of  God,  under  the  old  law,  sought  sup- 
port in  an  arm  of  flesh ;  the  arm  of  flesh  failed,  and  they 
were  carried  away  into  captivity.  The  arm  of  flesli  fails  the 
people  of  Ood  again.  Tnero  are  Christians,  but  there  is  no 
longer  a  Christendom.  Modem  society  is  hardly  less  pagan 
than  the  ancient  society  the  church  found  when  she  went 
forth  from  Jerusalem  to  convert  the  world.  There  is  no 
reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  horsemen  and  chariots  of  Egypt. 
The  whole  world  is  to-day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  a 
missionary  world ;  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  embarrassment 
of  the  Holy  Father  is  encountered  in  the  fact  that  Catiiolica 
in  old  Catholic  nations  cannot  see  it,  but  persist  in  being 
trained  and  governed  as  they  were  when  there  was  a  Chris- 
tendom. Everywhere  the  church  is  by  the  defections  of 
the  governments  become  again  in  all  nation3  a  missionary 
church,  and  her  bishops  and  priests  need  everywhere  to  be 
trained  and  formed  to  be  wise,  persevering,  and  effective 
missionaries.  Catholics  must  everywhere  Be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  the  church  tnat  needs  the  state,  but 
the  state  that  needs  the  church. 

France  without  the  church  has  no  power  to  reorganize 
the  state.  She  has  not  yet  subdued  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments which  have  so  confused  her,  nor. loosed  the  hold  of 
the  conqueror  upon  her  throat,  and  her  present  improvised 
government  deserves  the  confldence  of  no  party  in  the  na- 
tion. In  itself,  the  Thiers  government  is  utterly  powerless. 
It  needs  the  church,  and  cannot  stand  without  her.  French 
Catholics  should  understand  this,  and  boldly  assume  the 
lead  of  public  affairs,  if  they  are  men  and  love  their  country, 
And  make,  as  they  now  can,  the  republic,  under  an  emperor, 
king,  or  president,  it  matters  not  much  which,  a  truly  Cath- 
olic republic,  and  France,  now  so  low  and  weak,  mav  be- 
come again  the  nucleus,  as  under  Clovis  and  St.  Clotilde,  of 
a  reconstructed  Christendom,  constituted  differently  as  to 
politics,  it  may  be,  but  unchanged  as  to  religion  from  that 
which  has  now  passed  away.  The  church  never  dies,  never 
changes,  and  cannot  be  other  than  she  is ;  but  the  political 
organization  of  Christendom  may  change  with  time  and 
events.    It  changed  when  the  barbarian  nations  displaced 
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the  Roman  empire ;  it  changed  when  Charlema^e  closed 
the  barbarous  ages,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  feudalism 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  cnanged  again  when,  through  the 
revolution  inaugurated  by  Luther,  absolute  monarchy  mc- 
ceeded  to  feudalism  in  Catholic  hardly  less  than  in  ]|^rotes> 
tant  Europe ;  and  it  may  change  again  when  order  succeeds 
to  the  present  revolutionary  chaos.  It  is  ndt  likely  that 
Christendom  will  be  reconstructed  on  its  old  political  basis, 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  or  not,  and,  for  our- 
selves, we  think  that  all  who  hope  to  see  it  so  reconstructed 
are  sure  to  be  disappointed.  We  think  it  not  improbable 
^that,  when  Christendom  is  reconstituted,  it  will  be  politi- 
cally, on  a  republican  and  anti-monarchical  basis.  Pure 
absolutism,  whether  that  of  Caesar  or  that  of  the  people,  is 
incompatible  with  the  recognition  of  the  divine  sovereignty, 
and  consequently  with  religion.  Neither  form  of  a^Iu- 
tism  can  form  the  political  basis  of  a  reconstructed  Christen- 
dom; but  the  probabilities  are  that,  when  things  settle  into 
their  places,  and  the  new  order  begins  to  emerge,  it  will  be 
based  on  somaform  of  republicanism,  in  which  the  organic 
people  will  take  the  place  of  the  monarch. 

T^e  present  condition  of  things  is  certainly  sad ;  but  we 
see  nothing  in  it  that  should  lead  us  to  despair  of  the  future. 
Catholics  in  old  Catholic  nations  have  needed,  and  perhaps 
still  need,  to  learn  that  the  church  can  subsist  and  conquer 
the  world  without  any  external  support  of  the  secular  gov- 
ernment, but  that  secular  government  cannot  subsist  and 
discharge  properly  its  duties  to  society  without  the  church. 
We  who  live  in  irrotestant  countries,  and  see  society  daily 
dissolving  before  our  eyes,  have  no  need  to  be  taught  that 
lesson ;  we  have  already  learned  it  by  heart.  But  the  mass 
of  Catholics  in  old  Catholic  nations,  even  of  the  educated  as 
well  as  the  uneducated,  as  yet  only  imperfectly  understand 
it,  and  consequently  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  church  to  adopt  fully  and  promptly  the  measures  she 
might  judge  the  most  proper  to  meet  tne  wants  of  the  times. 
Thev  do  not  see  that  tne  old  Christendom  has  gone,  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery.  Providence,  it  seems  to  us,  has  per- 
mitted the  present  state  of  things  as  necessary  to  disembarrass 
the  church  of  their  inopportune  conservatism,  and  to  force 
them  to  learn  and  profit  oy  the  lesson  which  every  dav  be- 
comes more  and  more  necessary  for  them  to  heed,  if  the 
prosperity  of  religion  is  to  be  promoted,  the  salvation  of 
souls  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  preservation  of  society  assured. 
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The  measures  taken  are  severe — very  severe,  but  there  are 
scholars  that  can  be  made  to  learn  only  by  the  free  nse  of 
the  ferula.  Especially  do  the  Catholics  of  France  need  to 
learn  this  lesson,  for  in  no  other  country  have  Catholics  made 
their  religion  so  dependent  on  the  secular  order. 

The  fall  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  faith,  piety,  and 
charity  of  so  large  a  portion  of  her  people,  will  probably 
prove  only  a  temporary  injury  to  Catholic  interests.  France 
nas  fallen'  because  she  has  been  false  to  her  mission  as  tlie 
leader  of  modem  civilization,  because  she  has  led  it  in  an 
anti-Catholic  direction,  and  made  it  weak  and  frivolous,  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting.  Providence  is  severely  punishing  her, 
but  has  not,  we  trust,  cast  her  off  for  ever.  She  has  in  her 
bosom  still  millions  of  Catholics,  and  these  have  only  to 
come  forward  in  the  strength  of  their  religion,  displace  the 
enemies  of  God,  take  themselves  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  show  the  wisdom  and  energy  they 
did  in  1848,  when  they  put  down  the  red-republicans  and 
socialists.  They  will  then  enable  France,  in  spite  of  the 
grasp  of  the  conqueror  and  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  de- 
structives, to  recover,  slowly  and  painfully,  it  may  be,  but 
nevertheless  to  recover,  and  to  prove  herself  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  ever.  When  France  becomes  once 
more  a  really  Catholic  nation,  the  revolution  will  be  extin- 

i^uished,  infidelity  will  lose  its  popularity,  atheism  will  no 
onger  dare  show  its  head,  and  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
church  will  take  place,  so  strong  and  so  irresistible  that  the 
whole  world  will  oe  affected  by  it,  and  the  nations  that  have 
so  long  been  alienated  from  unity  will  be  brought  back  with- 
in the  fold. 

The  only  obstacle  to  this  grand  result  which  we  see  is  in 
the  timidity,  in  the  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
in  the  assertion  and  defence  of  their  religion,  or  in  their 
want  of  courage  to  confide  alone  in  God  for  success.  Ad- 
versity, we  think,  can  hardly  fail  to  reform  and  reinvigorate 
them,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  their  true  source  of 
strength  as  Catholics  or  the  child  ren>  of  God.  They  will 
learn  from  it  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  chair  of  !reter, 
and  to  rely  more  on  the  internal  direction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  less  on  the  aid  of  the  secular  order.  Ko  doubt, 
the  present  state  of  things  imposes  additional  labors  as  well 
as  sufferings  on  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  old  Catholic  na- 
tions, and  requires  some  modifications  of  the  education  of 
the  priesthood  now  given  in  our  seminaries.     Our  Levitea 
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must  be  trained  for  a  m'ssionary  world,  not  for  an  old  Cath- 
olic world  ;  but  this  need  alarm  no  one ;  for  the  greater  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  in  the  service  of  God,  the  greater  the* 
merit  and  the  reward. 


EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

[Worn  BrowDKm*8  Qiuuterly  Rerlew  for  Juiaary,  1878.] 

During  the  last  eight  years  grave  and  important  changes- 
have  taken  place  in  European  politics  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  European  powers,  the  greater  part  of  which  we 
foresaw  and  predicted  before  t£e  suspension  of  the  Re- 
view ;  yet  some  of  them  liave  come  sooner  than  we  looked 
for,  and  not  in  precisely  the  form  we  expected.  We 
argued  against  the  Italian  campaign  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  1859,  that  it  would  deprive  the  Holy  Father  of  his  tem- 
poral possessions,  secularize  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
that  Italian  unity  would  lead  inevitably  to  German  unity 
and  the  reduction  of  France  to  a  second  or  third-rate  power  ; 
but  we  confess  we  did  not  foresee  Sadowa,  or  that  Napoleon 
would  be  so  mad  or  so  weak  as  to  suffer  Prussia  to  drive 
Austria  out  of  Germany,  as  he  had  at  the  demand  of  Cavour 
and  the  Italian  assassins  and  robbers  driven  her  out  of  Italy. 
We  saw  that  the  hegemony  of  Europe  must  pass  from  France 
to  Germany,  but  we  trusted  that  it  would  be  to  a  Germany 
that  included  Austria  with  her  non-Germanic  provinQes  in 
which  Catholicity  would  predominate,  not  a  prussianized 
Germany  which  excluded  her,  and  in  which  Protestantism, 
lapsing  into  infidelity,  would  be  in  the  ascendency. 

We  foresaw  that  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia  must 
come,  as  it  was  set  down  in  the  Napoleonic  programme,  as 
we  gave  it  in  1853,  to  follow  next  after  the  war  with  Austria, 
and  prior  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain  to  avenge  Waterloo 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  but  we  trusted 
that  it  would  come  before  Prussia  had  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening herself  by  a  military  union  of  all  Germany,  except 
Austria,  and  while  France  might  be  still  able  to  cope  with 
her.  But  Napoleon,  dreaming  of  natural  boundanes,  asd 
raising  up  the  so-called  Latin  nations  to  revolve  as  so  many 
satellites  around  France  as  their  central  sun,  suffered  Prussia 
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by  the  defeat  of  Anstria,  by  the  annexation  of  some,  and  the 
forced  federation  of  others,  of  the  smaller  German  states,  to 
become  too  strong  for  him ;  and  when  the  war  actually  broke 
oat  in  Jnly,  1870, 1  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  myself  that  she 
would  not  be  worsted. 

We  never  regarded  Napoleon  as  a  statesman  of  the  first 
order ;  he  was  too  much  of  a  theorist,  and  a  bad  theorist  at 
that,  a  closet  dreamer,  and  events  have  proved  that  his  earlier 
successes  were  due  to  abler  men  than  himself,  who  had  linked 
their  fortnnbs  with  his ;  but  we  did  regard  him  as  an  able 
diplomatist,  and  an  adroit  manipulator  oi  parties ;  yet  he  was 
not  even  that.  He  as  emperor  managed  to  alienate  from  him 
all  parties  in  France,  to  isolate  his  empire,  to  find  himself 
without  an  ally,  and  though  at  the  heaa  of  the  first  military 
power  in  Europe,  without  an  efficient  army  or  efficient  gen- 
erals, to  lose  the  throne  for  himself  and  family,  to  prostrate 
France,  and  to  sink  her  in  more  utter  helplessness  tnan  that 
in  which  his  greater  uncle,  defeated  by  allied  Europe,  had 
left  her ;  and  what  is  worse,  he  has  rendered  her  recovery  of 
the  rank  and  power  with  which  he  found  her  hopeless.  She 
cannot  move  against  Italy,  her  own  creature,  and  compel  her 
to  keep  the  faith  of  treaties  with  her,  for  Prussia  has  her 
iron  heel  on  her  neck ;  Austria  cannot  come  to  her  assist- 
ance, without  exposing  herself  to  the  attacks  of  Russia  and 
sharing  the  fate  of  unnappy  Poland ;  Bussia  is  relieved  by 
her  prostration  from  a  powerful  obstacle  to  her  policy  in  the 
East,  and  has  at  present  no  need  of  her  as  an  ally ;  Great 
Britain  has  enough  to  do  at  home,  and  is  not  in.  the  habit  of 
helping  gratuitously  those  who  need  her  help, — she  is  gen- 
erous onlv  wheu  well  paid  for  her  generosity ;  Spain  is  too 
distracted,  too  poor,  and  too  feeble,  to  aid  her  even  if  she 
were  so  disposed, — besides,  she  must  follow  the  line  marked 
out  for  her  by  Prussia  and  Italy.  With  a  united  Italy, 
able  to  defend  herself  on  one  frontier,  and  the  new  German 
empire  more  than  a  match  for  her  on  another,  we  cannot  sep 
any  chance  for  France  to  regain  the  rank  she  has  lost.  She 
owed  that  rank  to  her  unity,  to  her  central  position,  and  to 
the  weakness  of  her  neighbors,  to  the  division  of  Italy  into 
several  independent  and  frequently  hostile  states,  and  the 
loose  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  which  made  Ger- 
many an  agglomeration  of  sovereign  states  rather  than  a 
single  state.  These  conditions  no  longer  exist,  and  France 
cannot,  humanly  speaking,  escape  the  consequences. 

If  Napoleon  haa  been  a  French  statesman,  he  would  have 
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need  his  power  to  strengthen  Austria,  from  whom  he  conld^ 
as  long  as  Russia  lay  back  of  her,  and  menacing  her  with 
Panslavism,  have  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  Italian  states  she 
possessed,  or  whose  policy  she  directed,  and  aided  her  to 
maintain  her  position  in  Germany,  as  a  curb  on  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  of  Prussia,  and  have  prevented,  at  all  hazards, 
the  nnity  or  consolidation  either  ot  Italy  or  Germany.  In 
the  interior,  instead  of  seeking  to  maintain  a  sort  oi  equi- 
librium of  parties,  or  preserving  all  so  as  to  be  able  to  play 
off  one  against  another,  he  should  at  once  have  crushed  out 
the  Jacobins  and  socialists,  sustained  the  Catholic  party  in 

Sower,  in  accordance  with  French  traditions,  and  used  all 
is  power,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  the  head  of  the  church, 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  in  his  freedom  and  independence,  and 
to  protect  him  in  all  his  rights  spiritual  and  temporal,  espe- 
cially in  his  sovemgnty  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  He 
had  the  opportunity  when,  in  1852,  he  became  emperor,  to 
adopt  and  sustain  this  policy ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  raised  France,  without  any  extension  of  her  ter- 
ritory, to  the  height  of  human  glory,  confirmed  his  throne 
and  dynasty,  and  preserved  for  her  the  hegemony  of  Europe 
and  the  lead  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  iSut  with  an 
infatuation,  incomprehensible  to  us,  he  adopted  and  perse- 
vered in  a  contrary  policy,  which  could  not  fail  to  deprive 
his  empire  of  its  ranlc  as  a  great  power,  if  it  did  not  involve 
its  total  destruction.  He  seemed  to  verify  the  proverb, 
Qitem  Devs  wU  perdere^  prius  dementat  His  power  cul- 
minated in  his  Itiuian  campaign,  and  Solferino  was  his  last 
success.  Every  important  measure  he  afterwards  attempted, 
miscarried.  Even  that  campaign  itself  was  substantially  a 
failure,  for  it  failed  to  secure  him  Italy  as  an  ally,  while  it 
incurred  for  him  the  displeasure  of  the  pope,  lost  liim  the 
confidence  of  Catholics,  which  we  never  had,  in  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  friendship  for  the  church,  without  conciliating 
the  so-called  liberals.  His  Mexican  expedition  was  as  great 
a  blunder  as  his  uncle's  invasion  and  attempted  conquest  of 
Spain  for  his  brother  Joseph,  after  kidnapping  the  crown 
prince  at  Bayonne ;  it  proved  a  failure  and  a  disgrace,  and 
was  the  indirect  and  almost  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
downfall ;  for  it  made  Sadowa  possible,  and  it  was  at  Sa- 
dowa,  not  at  Sedan,  that  he  was  conquered. 

His  constitutional  reforms,  or  abdication  of  his  personal 
power  in  January,  1870,  and  attempt  to  govern  through  a 
responsible  ministry,  after  the  English  manner,  so  much 
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applauded  by  the  liberals,  was  a  sad  blander,  and  I  assured 
his  friends  at  the  time  that  it  was  virtually  the  end  of  the 
Kapoleonic  empire  and  dynasty,  and  ^ould  deliver  France 
over  to  the  misrule  of  the  reds  and  socialists.  The  vlebis- 
citum  was  virtually  a  vote  of  escheat.  We  hold  the  Olivier 
ministry,  rather  than  himself  personally,  responsible  for  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  in  July,  1870 ;  but  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  created,  in  the  main,  by  the  secret 
societies  under  the  direction  of  Bismarck  and  his  Italian 
allies,  was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  it  had 
be  retained  absolute  power.  The  English  system  of  govern- 
ment is  impracticable  in  France,  and  the  French  people  do 
not  as  generally  accept  the  principles  of  1789,  as  the  English 
do  the  principles  of  1688.  The  English  revolution  was  a 
dynastic  and  parliamentary  revolution,  and  left  the  internal 
constitution  of  English  society  and  the  individual  and  social 
relations  of  the  people  comparatively  unaffected ;  the  French 
revolution  of  1789,  was  a  social  revolution,  and  changed  the 
whole  interior  as  well  as  exterior  structure  of  French  society. 
The 'English  revolution  was  made  to  secure  the  absolute 
ascendency  of  Protestantism,  the  religion  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  nation ;  the  French  revolution  was  made 
against  Catholicity,  th6  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
French,  in  favor  of  the  anticatholic  and  infidel  minority. 
English  parties  all  take,  since  the  battle  of  Culloden  m 
which  the  Stuarts  were  finally  defeated,  1688  as  their  point 
of  departure,  and  differ  among  themselves  only  on  questions 
of  detail  or  of  administrative  policy ;  French  parties  do  not 
all  take  1789'as  their  point  of  departure ;  the  large  majority 
start  from  a  point  a  thousand  years  earlier ;  the  majority  of 
the  minority  reject  1789  as  not  sufficiently  radical,  and  only 
the  smallest  section  of  the  people,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible 
without  a  microscope,  accept  1789.  It  is  then  easy  to  see 
why  the  several  English  parties  up  to  the  present  have  been 
able  to  coexist  under  the  same  regimen  without  breaking  its 
order  and  endangering  the  state,  and  why  the  totally  dmer- 
ent  French  parties  cannot  so  exist,  and,  consequently,  the 
blunder  of  iNapoleon  in  supposing  he  could  govern  France 
by  a  skilful  manipulation  of  them  on  the  principles  of  1789. 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  supposed  that  it  required,  to  carry 
on  government  in  France  as  in  England,  only  this  skilful 
manipulation  of  parties,  keeping  the  balance  even  between 
them,  and  suffermg  no  one  to  gain  a  decided  ascendency, — 
neither  the  party  of  the  church  nor  the  party  of  the  revolu- 
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tioD,  neither  the  monarchists  nor  the  republicans,  neither 
the  conservatives  nor  the  radicals.  His  policy  was  to  favor 
all  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that  to  restrain  each  in 
turn.  Yet,  in  professing  to  adopt  the  principles  of  '89, 
which  never  had  anv  hold  on  the  French  nation,  and  were 
repudiated  by  all  parties,  as  either  too  much  or  too  little,  he 
based  his  government  on  the  revolution,  on  which  no  gov- 
ernment can  stand,  for  the  right  of  revolution  is  antagonistic 
to  all  right  of  government  or  authority.  His  government 
consequently  had  and  could  have  no  moral  support  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  must  necessarily  fall  tne  moment 
he  should  be  unsuccessful,  or  physical  force  should  fail  him. 
In  fact,  in  adopting  the  principles  of  1789,  and  accepting 
the  revolution,  he  m  principle  oroke  with  the  church  and 
the  traditions  of  the  French  nation,  and  had  nothing  on 
which  to  base  his  power  but  material  force  and  the  material 
interests  of  the  people ;  and  material  force  and  material  in- 
terests, detached  from  the  traditions  of  a  nation,  from  relig- 
ion and  morality,  from  the  recognition  of  right  or  duty,  are 
never  a  sufficient  support  for  any  government,  as  our  own 
experience  and  that  of  all  ages  amply  prove.  The  more  a 
government  does  to  develop  and  promote  the  material  in- 
terests of  a  people  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  higher  and  more 
permanent  moral  and  spiritual  interests,  the  weaker  and  the 
Jess  secure  does  it  become.  The  secret  of  the  fall  of  both 
the  first  and  the  second  French  empire  is  in  the  fact,  that 
each  relied  on  the  material  order  albne,  and  thought  its  un- 
deniable success  in  promoting  the  material  interests  of  the 
people  would  secure  it  their  support, — ^a  sad  mistake,  but 
mto  which  all  materialistic  statesmen  fall.  The  uncle  and 
his  nephew  were,  as  statesmen,  materialists ;  and  thus  one 
died  a  prisoner  on  the  barren  rock  of  St.  Helena,  and  the 
other  is  now  an  exile  and  powerless  in  England,  the  jailer 
of  the  uncle. 

Napoleon  HI.,  as  emperor,  did  much  to  corrupt  the  French 
people,  to  unspiritualize  them,  to  (juench  their  thirst  for 
glory,  to  suppress  their  high-toned  chivalric  spirit,  to  smother 
their  patriotism,  to  make  them  selfish  and  incapable  of  great 
sacrifices,  by  his  efforts  to  introduce  and  establish  the  English 
mercantile  and  industrial  system,  to  cany  them  away  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  and  to  engross  them  with  purely  material 
interests ;  but  his  fall  and  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  desirable,  for  nothing  oetter  in 
the  actual  state  of  France  could  be  hoped  for,  and  something 
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far  worse  was  to  be  feared,  as  somethinff  far  worse  has  fol- 
lowed. There  have  followed  the  4th  of  September,  the  im- 
provised government  of  defence,  Jules  Favre  and  Gambetta, 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  thousand  millions  of 
dollars'  fine  to  Prussia,  the  18th  of  March,  the  commune, 
the  murder  of  the  hostages,  and,  for  the  moment,  M.  Thiers, 
with  no  better  principles  than  Napoleon  had,  and  as  despotic 
and  as  arbitrary  as  ever  Kapoleon  was,  and  like  Napoleon 
sacrificing  Catholics  to  the  infidel  minority. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  Sedan  was  less  calamitous  to 
France  in  itseif,  than  in  the  fact  that  it  rendered  the  4th  of 
September  audits  consequences  possible.  What  has  followed 
has  made  us  regret  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  as  1848  made 
us  regret  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  whom  we  never  liked, 
or  supported.  Never  have  we  seen  the  condition  of  a  peo- 
ple bettered  by  a  viblent  revolution,  that  overturns  its  exist- 
ing political  or  social  order,  and  breaks  with  its  traditiona 
A  change  in  the  person  of  the  ruler  is  sometimes  necessary 
and  attended  with  good  result ;  in  the  fundamental  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  never.  We  regretted  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  of  July,  we  regretted  the  fall  of  the  republic  of 
1848,  and  we  regret  the  fall  of  the  second  empire.  Yet  we 
would  restore  neither  one  nor  another  of  them.  If  we  could 
favor  any  restoration  in  France,  it  would  be  that  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons;  and  yet  we  know  not  that  we 
should  favor  that,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  now,  however  it  may  have  been  when  the  pres- 
ent national  assembly  was  elected,  the  horror  of  the  govern- 
ment of  defence  was  at  its  height,  and  the  disgust  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Gambetta  was  universal.  Gambetta  has  a 
long  tongue,  is  blessed  with  what  in  homely  phrase  is  called 
the  "  gilt  of  the  gab,"  and  restrained  by  no  principle,  but 
he  is  to  all  appearance  the  coming  man  in  France.  M.  Thiers 
seeks  to  use  him  against  the  legitimists;  but  it  will  go  hard 
but  he  uses  M.  Thiers  against  the  national  fissembly,  m  favor 
of  the  red  republic. 

As  Catholics,  we  naturally  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  for- 
tune of  France,  for  some  centuries  regarded  as  the  leading 
Catholic  power  of  the  world.  She  is  now  prostrate,  and  lies 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  She  has  only  a  provisional 
government,  and,  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  the  national 
assembly  is  snubbed  and  controlled  by  M.  Thiers,  who  holds 
his  power,  whatever  he  has,  from  it  alone,  yet  appears  to  be 
unable  to  take  a  single  step  towards  reorganizing  the  state. 
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The  majority  of  the  French  people  are,  undoubtedly,  mon- 
archists and  opposed  to  republicanism,  but  that  majority  is 
divided  into  three  irreconcilable  parties,  the  le^timists,  the 
Orleanists,  and  the  Bonapartists,  and,  as  we  snould  judge, 
of  about  equal  strength.  They  are  all  for  a  monarchy,  but 
cannot  agree  who  shall  be  the  monarch ;  and  any  one  of 
them  joining  the  republican  minority  would  make  it  the 
majority,  or  give  it  tne  ascendency.  !Si.  Thiers,  an  Orlean- 
ist,  equally  opposed  to  the  legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists, 
seems  to  be  disposed  to  use  the  power  he  wields  as  cliief  of 
the  executive  government,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  union  of 
the  Orleanists  and  republicans  in  favor  of  an  orderly  or 
conservative  republic  as  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  mon- 
archy, which  at  present  at  least  he  holds  to  be  impracticable, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  commune,  or  the  infidel  and  social- 
istic republic,  under  the  ex-dictator  Gambetta,  incompatible 
with  all  security  of  person  and  property.  We  do  not  believe 
in  M.  Thiers,  and  he  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  failed  to  ap- 

f)oint  to  an  ofSce  of  any  importance  a  representative  Catho- 
ic ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  nis  policy  of  a  con- 
servative republic  is  the  best,  because,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  only  practicable  policy  for  France. 

Our  friends  of  the  Univera  Cathcli^tie^  republican  in 
1849,  imperialist  in  1852,  now  a  legitimist,  oppose  the  re- 
public, not  only  in  the  name  of  Henri  Y.,  whom  France  has 
never  recognized  or  obeyed  as  king,  but  also  in  the  name  of 
religion.  The  Count  de  Chambora  is,  we  believe,  a  worthy 
man,  and  a  ^ood  Catholic,  and  his  chance  of  acceding  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  was  much  less  desperate  eighteen  or 
twenty  months  ago  than  it  is  now.  The  legitimists  are  the 
most  unpopular  and  incapable  party  in  France,  and,  if  the 
most  respectable  party,  they  are  probably  bv  far,  politically, 
the  wea&est  If  the  Count  de  Chambora  acceaes  to  the 
throne,  he  has  assured  us,  it  must  be  not  bj^  any  compromise 
with  the  changes  effected  bv  the  revolution,  out  solely  by 
virtue  of  his  hereditary  ri^t  and  under  the  old  Bourbon 
drapeau, — ^a  drapeau  few  Frenchmen  honor,  and  a  right 
which  fewer  still  remember.  Indeed  the  party  which  Louis 
Yeuillot  espouses,  and  seems  disposed  to  hold  every  Catholic 
bound  byhis  religion  to  support,  is  a  party  of  impracticables. 
How  is  Henri  Y.  to  be  placed  on  tlie  throne  of  St.  Louis } 
who  is  to  place  him  there  ?  or  who  is  to  sustain  him  there  1 
What  could  he  do  for  France  or  for  the  church,  even  if  en- 
throned at  Yersailles  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors !    The 
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Bourbons  were  seldom  good  servants  of  the  cfanrcfa,  and  it 
Was  under  their  reign,  or  that  of  their  mistresses,  that  was 
prepared  the  revolution  of  1789,  wliich  cursed  France  with 
the  reign  of  terror,  and  the  military  despotism  that  resulted 
from  it. 

But  the  Uni/vera  appears  to  think  that  Henri,  if  king  of 
France,  would  restore  the  Holy  Father  now  despoiled  and 
held  a  prisoner  in  his  palace;  but  so  probably  would  M. 
Thiers,  if  he  had  the  power.  The  Univera  forgets  that 
France  has  been  conquered,  that  she  has  lost  the  hegemony 
she  so  long  exercised  and  so  often  abused,  and  that  sue  is  no 
longer  able  to  cope  even  with  Italy,  certainly  not  with  Italy 
backed  by  Prussia.  Were  France  to  attempt  an  armed  in- 
tervention, or  even  a  diplomatic  intervention,  in  behalf  of 
the  pope,  she  in  all  human  probability  would  be  crushed 
anew  by  Prussia,  and  that,  too,  without  .any  benefit  to  the 
Holy  Father.  France,  the  Univera  seems  to  forget,  is  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  cannot  move  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Prussia,  and  Prussia  is  Protestant  ana  a  bitter  persecutor. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Henri  V.,  if  on  the  tlirone,  would 
do  all  he  could  for  the  Holy  Father,  but  it  is  little  or  noth- 
ing that  he  could  do,  and  we  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  look 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  church  from  the  sacrilegious  and 
matricidal  tyrants  that  oppress  her,  to  any  political  combina- 
tion or  action  whatever.  We  think,  and  we  hope  we  may 
say  so  without  any  impeachment  of  our  Catholic  loyalty, 
that  Catholics  have  in  various  ages  and  nations  relied  quite 
too  much  on  the  political  order  for  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  Catholic  interests,  and  not  sufficiently  on  the 
church  herself,  or  her  supernatural  resources  as  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  The  political  order  can  serve  the  church 
only  in  her  temporality,  never  in  her  spirituality ;  and  the 
habit  of  relying  on  it,  and  regarding  Catholic  interests  as 
bound  up  with  any  given  political  order,  tends  to  turn  the 
mind  outwards,  and  to  hinder  the  true  inward  development 
or  growth  of  tlie  faithful.  An  infidel  Tepublic  is  unfavor- 
able to  religion,  no  doubt,  and  so  is  an  infidel  monarchy ; 
but  when  tlie  people  are  trulv  and  thoroughly  Catholic,  a 
republic  cannot  be  hostile  to  the  church,  or  unfavorable  in 
its  action  to  religion;  and  an. absolute  monarch,  where  the 
people  are  heretics  or  infidels,  can  do  little  or  nothing  to 
promote  Catholic  interests,  as  was  proved  by  James  II.  of 
England,  and  has  for  several  generations  been  proved  by  the 
kings  of  Saxony.    M.  Louis  Yeuillot  commits  a  fearful 
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blunder,  it  seemB  to  n8,  in  laboring  to  identify  the  church 
with  monarchy,  and  to  prove  the  republic  identical  with  in- 
fidelity. We  believe  in  being  faithful  to  principle,  and  that 
we  ought  to  die  sooner  than  abandon  or  compromise  any 
Cathonc  principle  or  dogma  of  faith ;  but  we  do  not  know 
that  in  political  matters  or  questions  of  simple  human  pru* 
dence,  where  no  principle  of  Catholic  faith  is  involved,  we 
are  bound  to  war  against  the  inevitable,  to  insist  on  the  im- 
practicable, or  to  make  ourselves  martyrs  to  "  lost  causes." 
We  do  not  believe  the  r^hts  of  kinss  or  kaisers  are  inamis- 
sible.  They  hold  from  God  through  the  nation  or  people, 
and  may  lose  them  by  misusing  them,  or  by  ceasing  to  be 
able  henceforth  to  govern  for  tTie  public  good  or  the  good 
of  the  community.  We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain in  either  civil  law  or  in  canon  law,  that  the  Count  de 
Chambord  has  any  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  which  any 
Frenchman  is  bound  to  respect  and  defend  at  all  hazards. 
In  1789,  the  nation,  with  tne  consent  of  all  orders  in  the 
state,  took  the  government  of  itself  into  its  own  hands,  and 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  church  has  never  enjoined  any  particular  form  of 
government,  and  monarchy  is  as  little  a  dogma  of  faith  as  is 
democracy ;  and  we  protest  against  making  the  support  of 
either  a  test  of  one's  Catholicity.  I  am  bound  to  ooey  the 
higher  powers,  or  the  legitimate  government  of  my  country, 
in  all  things  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  be  that  gov- 
ernment monarchical  or  republican ;  but  the  Count  de 
Chambord  is  not  and  never  has  been  tliat  government  Let 
him  be  recognized  by  France  as  her  legitimate  sovei*eign, 
and  enthroned  as  such,  and  the  French  Catholic  would  be 
bound  in  conscience  to  be  loyal  to  him,  and,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  elevate  him  to  the  throne  of  which  he  was  the 
heir  presumptive.  We  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  she 
coula  do,  if  it  were  practicable  to  do  it  with  the  general  as- 
sent of  the  nation ;  but  without  that  assent,  which  the  count 
disdains  to  seek,  he-  could  reign  only  by  force,  and  onlyso 
long  as  he  should  have  the  major  force  on  his  side.  The 
Uni/vers  forgets  that  a  king,  however  absolute,  cannot  gov- 
ern a  nation,  the  major  part  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
denies  his  right  to  govern,  and  feels  under  no  obligation  to 
be  loyal  to  him,  except  by  sheer  force.  The  great  majority 
of  Frenchmen  recognize  no  right  in  the  Count  de  Chambord 
to  govern  them,  and  no  moral  duty  on  their  part  to  obey 
him  as  their  King. 
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•  We  grant  that,  in  reconBtituting  France,  the  interests  of 
religion  should  be  consulted  a$  the  first  and  principal  thing, 
as  paramount  to  all  other  interests ;  but  where  the  people 
are  Catholic,  trulv  and  thoroughly  Catholic,  there  is  no 
more  danger  to  religion  from  a  republic  than  from  a  mon- 
archy. The  church  was  freer:  more  independent,  more  en- 
ergetic,  more  iaflnential,  and  more  pros^roae  in  France 
under  the  republic  of  1848,  than  she  was  under  the  empire. 
It  was  the  republic,  not  the  empire,  that  restored  the  pope 
driven  out  of  Borne  by  his  rebellious  subjects  led  on  by 
Mazzini,  Oaribaldi,  &c. ;  it  was  the  republic,  not  the  em- 

Eire,  that  broke  up  the  monopoly  the  university  held  of  the 
igher  education,  and  obtained  the  comparative  freedom  of 
education,  for  which  Catholics  had  been  so  long  struggling 
in  vain  under  the  monarchy  ;  it  was  the  empire,  or  at  least, 
Louis  Kapoleon  as  dictator,  that  destroyed  the  freedom 
gained  by  the  law  of  March,  1850,  and  su!>jected  education 
to  the  absolute  authority,  not  indeed  of  the  university,  but 
of  the  government.  It  was  not  the  republic,  but  the  em- 
pire, that  is  responsible  for  the  Spoliation  and  imprisonment 
of  the  pope ;  it  was  not  the  republic,  but  the  empire,  that 
revived  the  infamous  '^  organic  laws  "  of  the  first  ^Napoleon, 
— ^laws  that  forbid  the  bishops  to  assemWe  in  provincial 
councils,  to  consult  together  even  by  letter,  to  visit  the 
Apostolic  See  without  the  permission  of  the  government, 
or  to  publish  a  papal  document  without  the  imperial  placet 
It  was  not  under  tne  republic  that  we  saw  the  church  oound 
hand  and  foot  although  with  gilded  chains,  and  that  fright- 
ful recrudescence  of  infidelity,  materialism,  and  atheism, 
which  presages  a  nation's  fall.  Yet  the  Uhivera  denounced 
the  republic,  and  vented  its  sneers  and  sarcasms  against  all 
who  would  sustain  it  or  who  regretted  its  downfall.  Under 
pretence  of  serving  religion,  it  made  itself  the  champion  of 
the  empire  and  Louis  ^poleon,  as  it  does  now  of  monarchy 
and  Henri  V. 

Prince  Bismarck  is,  I  believe,  the  minister  of  a  monarchy, 
not  of  a  republic ;  and  what  sort  of  protection  does  he  or 
the  Prussian  monarchy  afford  the  Catholics  of  the  new  Oer- 
man  empire?  The  Paris  commune  showed  itself  more 
violent  in  its  hostility  but  not  more  satanic,  nor  more  reck- 
less of  right,  of  justice,  of  all  law  human  or  divine,  than  it 
does.  The  persecution  of  Catholics  by  the  imperial  mon- 
archy of  Oermany  adds  to  ordinary  persecution,  such  as 
that  by  the  commune,  the  basest  ingratitude,  since,  but  for 
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their  aid,  King  Williftm  could  never  have  become  Kaiser 
William,  or  Prassia  have  wrested  the  hegemony  of  Europe 
from  France.  A  conservative  republic,  where  there  is  a 
decided  Catholic  majority,  even  politically  as  timid  and 
feeble  and  as  ready  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  anticatholic 
minoritv  as  ^re  French  Catholics  generally,  could  hardly  be 
worse  than  is  monarchy  in  Prussia  or  even  Catholic  Bavaria 
at  this  very  moment.  Kings  and  kaisers  have  sometimes 
aided,  we  willingly  concede,  the  missionary  in  his  efforts  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity  ;  but  in  idl  or  nearly  dl 
cases,  where  the  conversion  of  the  nation  began  at  the  court 
and  was  effected  by  the  example  and  the  authority  of  the 
temporal  sovereign,  the  nation  has  lapsed  into  heresy,  as  we 
see  in  England,  North  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  Such  nations  are  converted  to  the  king's  re- 
ligion, and,  as  a  body,  change  their  religion  as  the  king 
changes  his. 

For  ourselves,  we  "  put  not  our  trust  in  princes ;"  we 
rely,  for  the  restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  temporal  rights, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Borne  from  the  despotism  of  the  in- 
famous and  sacrilegious  Sardinian  government,  supported,  as 
was  formerly  the  German  kaiser,  by  all  the  miscreants  of  Italy, 
— not  on  temporal  sovereigns,  or  any  political  combinations 

S^robable  or  possible.  We  rely  on  the  revival  of  the  Catholic 
aith  and  piety,  courage  and  energy,  of  the  people,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  on  the  reconversion  of  Europe  to  the  church  now 
well-nigh  returned  to  heathenism.  Christendom  no  longer 
exists.  There  is  no  temporal  sovereign  that  can  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Father  m  his  temporality.  Spain  is  in  the 
crisis  of  a  revolution ;  the  Italian  states  are  usurped  and 
held  by  Sardinia,  sustained  by  Prussia;  France  cannot, 
Austria  cannot,  for  Prussia  has  her  heel  on  the  neck  of 
France,  and  if  Austria  should  move  she  will  share  the  fate 
of  Poland,  and  be  divided  between  Prussia  and  Hussia,  and 
lose  her  national  existence.  Clearly,  the  Holy  Father  can 
look  for  help  only  to  God  and  the  reviving  piety  and  zeal 
of  the  faithful.  As  we  said  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  church  is  thrown  back  on  her  own  resources  as  the 
kmgdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  is  very  much  in  the  condi* 
tion  she  was  under  the  pagan  Csesars.  Her  reliance  is  not 
on  Csesar,  who  is  her  enemy,  but,  under  God,  on  the  mis- 
sionary, who  can  take  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  bid  Csssar 
defiance.  Pius  IX.  is  robbed  of  his  temporal  possessions, 
obliged  to  live  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  and  is  held  a 
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prisoner  in  the  Vatican ;  and  yet  no  pope,  since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  has  been  freer,  more  independent,  or  more 
powerful,  for  he  is  prepared  for  martyrdom,  and  is  ham- 
pered by  none  of  the  political  interests  or  combinations  of 
temporal  sovereigns.  He  is  delivered  from  his  temporal 
protectors,  and  can  speak  out  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  his 
words  fetch  an  echo  from  all  Catholic  hearts,  revive  their 
faith  and  love,  infuse  into  them  fresh  courage  and  zeal,  and 
prepare  them  to  overcome  the  world  by  preparing  them  to 
suffer  and  die  for  God  and  his  church.  His  patience  in  his 
sufferings,  l^s  serenity  and  peace  nnder  the  foulest  insults 
and  most  grievous  wrongs,  his  steadfast  adherence  to  (he 
right,  and  unwavering  confidence  in  justice,  while  himself 
the  victim  of  almost  unparalleled  injustice,  command  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  all  generous  and  noble  hearts, 
tell  with  wondrous  power  even  on  the  nnlxilieving,  and  dis- 
pose favorably  to  the  church  all  who  are  not  hopelessly 
olinded  by  Satan,  or  carried  madly  away  by  his  delusions. 
He  proves  his  right  to  his  title,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  by  his 
resemblance  to  his  Master,  and  by  his  ability  to  drink  of  the 
cup  of  which  He  drank.  He  must  overcome  his  enemies  : 
God  will  not  suffer  him  to  fail. 

We  are,  therefore,  so  far  as  religion  and  the  church  are  in 
question,  quite  indifferent  to  European  politics.  Let  them 
go  as  they  will,  the  church  has  little  to  fear  and  still  less  to 
hope  from  them.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  that  the  sover- 
eigns should  abondon  her,  and  leave  her  to  her  own  spiritual 
resources,  in  order  to  free  her  administration  from  the  em- 
barrassments created  by  her  old  connection  with  professedly 
friendly,  but  really  hostile  governments.  We  believe  the 
church  will  gain  vastly  in  the  end  by  the  desertion  ;  but  woe 
to  the  deserters,  the  persecutors,  and  the  sacrilegious  de- 
spoilers  of  the  Holy  See  1  They  have  meant  it  for  evil,  and 
will  not  escape  the  penalty  of  their  deeds,  for  no  thanks  to 
them,  if  God  overrules  their  treachery  for  good  to  his  im- 
maculate  spouse,  whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  We  have  shown  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  the 
separation  of  the  church  and  state,  in  the  sense  condemned 
in  the  syllabus,  but  the  very  reverse ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  sort  of  connection  between  the  church  and 
the  state  which  has  for  some  time  subsisted  in  Europe  as  an 
embarrassment  to  the  free  and  independent  action  of  the 
church,  and,  though  a  necessity  as  things  were,  a  source  of 
weakness  to  her,  by  causing  tne  people  to  rely  too  mnch 
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on  politics  in  relation  to  eccleBiastical  matters.  The  embar- 
rassing connection  is  now  yirtually  dissolved  by  the  disloyal 
action  of  the  political  powers  themselves,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforaed,  of  which  the  church  can  hardly  fail  to 
take  advantage,  as  the  people  return  to  tlieir  fidelity  to  their 
spiritual  sovereign,  to  reestablish  the  necessary  union  of  the 
two  powers  on  a  more  equitable  and  a  firmer  basis.  We  do 
not  look  to  princes  to  restore  the  pope,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  faith  ana  worship  of  their  suojects,  but  to  the  conver- 
sion or  reconversioz^  of  the  European  populations,  who  will 
place  their  governments,  monarchical  or  repub^can,  in  har- 
mony with  the  church,  and  subject  them  to  the  law  of  God, 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
We  are  by  no  means  democrats,  or  the  opponents  of  mon- 
archy, but  we  think  a  really  Catholic  people  are  safer  guar- 
dians of  the  external  rights  and  interests  of  the  church,  than 
kings  or  kaisers  have  ever  been.  Our  hope  is  not  in  democ- 
racy or  popular  government,  nor  in  monarchy  absolute  or 
limited,  but  in  the  recovery  of  the  people  through  the  un- 
wearied and  self-sacrificing  labors,  in  union  with  the  supreme 
pontiff,  of  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  to  revive  the  faitli 
which  had  waxed  cold  in  the  people,  and  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  the  worth  of  Catholicity,  and  of  their  duty  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  work  of  serving  God  as  the  church 
directs.     The  rest  will  follow. 

The  revival  of  faith  and  piety  has  already  begun,  and  ia 
going  on.  France  was  never  so  Catholic  under  the  empire 
as  she  has  become  since  its  fall.  The  pilgrimages  to  our  Lady 
of  Lonrdes  and  other  holy  shrines  are  an  encouraging  sign, 
and  would  be  still  more  so  if  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
mingling  political  motives  with  those  of  pure  devotion. 
Few,  if  anjjr,  French  Catholics  have  held  or  taken  part  in 
these  pilgrimages  but  the  partisans  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  ;  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  a  disposition  to 
connect  in  France  the  cause  of  religion  with  that  oi  the  legits 
imists.  To  make  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  our 
Lady,  to  invoke  her  powerful  aid  in  saving  one's  country,  is 
praiseworthy ;  but  it  would  be  a  more  hopeful  sign  of  re- 
viving faitn  and  piety,  if  made  from  purely  spiritual 
motives,  to  pra^  and  to  beseech  our  Lady  to  pray  her  divine 
Son  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Father,  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  church,  the  defeat  of  the  hopes 
and  machinations  of  her  enemies,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
ungodly  and  the  unbelieving.  The  persecution  of  Catholics 
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In  Germany,  the  suppression  of  religions  honses,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  the  Bedemptpristfi,  and  kindred  com* 
munities  from  the  empire  if  foreign-born,  and  prohibiting 
them,  if  native-bom,  from  exercising  any  sacerdotal  or  edu- 
cational function,  and  placing  them  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  the  attempt,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  contrary  to  justice  and  the  rights  of  God,  to  con- 
trol the  prelates  of  the  church  in  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  functions,  and  to  subject  religion  to  the  temporal 
power  in  violation  of  the  concordat,  will  weaken  the  new- 
fangled imperial  power,  produce  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
Oatnolicity,  and  tend  powerfully  to  strengthen  the  faith,  to 
invigorate  the  courage,  and  to  inflame  the  charity  of  Cath- 
olics in  Germany.  Even  in  Italy  there  is  a  revival  of  faith 
and  piety,  and  a  return  of  veneration,  of  filial  affection  for 
the  Holy  Father,  which  promise  no  pleasant  residence  in 
Bome  for  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  court.  Thev  en^ge  in 
an  uneaual  war  who  war  against  God,  who,  when  He  has 
no  further  use  for  them,  is  sure  to  cast  them  into  outer 
darkness,  to  wail  and  gnash  their  teeth. 

As  we  expect  little  aid  for  religion  from  European  poli- 
tics, let  them  take  what  turn  they  may,  and  as  we  are  not 
wedded,  and  do  not  hold  the  church  to  be  wedded,  to  any 
particular  form  of  political  organization,  our  interest  in 
them  is  but  slight.  For  the  present,  the  political  hegemony 
is  in  Prussia,  and  there  is  just  now  no  European  power  in  a 
position  to  wrest  it  from  her.  Great  Britain  counts  for 
,  nothing,  or  for  very  nearly  nothing,  in  continental  politics. 
She  threw  away  her  chance  of  recovering  her  former  con- 
tinental power  and  prestige  when  she  abandoned  Austria, 
her  old  and  faithful  ally,  and  sought  to  supply  her  place  with 
treacherous  Prussia ;  when  she  suffered  France,  Sardinia, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  papacy,  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Italy, 
and  Prussia  to  drive  her  out  of  Germany,  and  when  she  re- 
fused to  assist  Napoleon  in  the  war  of  1870,  and  suffered 
France,  her  only  efficient  ally  in  the  East,  to  be  crushed  by 
Prussia.  Her  peace-at-any-price  policy,  and  readiness  to 
sacrifice  national  honor  to  the  exigencies  of  trade,  have  lost 
her  the  proud  rank  she  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wars 
growing  out  of  the  old  French  revolution ;  and  a  few  years 
more  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  unstatesmanlike  administration 
will  reduce  her  to  political  insignificance  in  continental 
politics. 

Great  Britain  is  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
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nation,  and  the  old  French  revohition  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars  made  her  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  gave  to  her  manu* 
factnres  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  But 
other  nations  have  since  begun  to  compete  not  unsuccessfully 
with  her  in  more  than  one  branch  of  manufactures.  French, 
Belgian,  and  German  broadcloths  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
taken  our  markets  from  her,  and  many  kinds  of  goods  we 
formerly  took  from  her,  we  now  manufacture  for  ourselves. 
Through  our  own  short-sighted  policy,  the  United  States 
are  still  little  more  than  an  appanage  of  the  British  indus- 
trial and  commerqial  world,  yet  she  cannot  for  any  great 
length  of  time  continue  to  draw  the  immense  profits  she 
does  now  from  her  trade  with  us,  for  the  most  part  carried 
on  in  her  own  bottoms.  A  larger  and  larger  share  of  our 
trade  will  be  transferred  to  France  and  Germany ;  and  even 
now  the  heaviest  part  of  our  imports  from  her  are  confined 
to  such  articles  as  railroad  iron,  crockery,  drugs,  and  dve 
stuffs.  She  holds  still  the.  southern  routes  of  trade  with  toe 
East,  but  Bussia  holds  the  northern  and  shorter  routes,  and 
is  steadily  advancing  southward,  while  we  have  opened  a 
westward  route,  and  are  preparing  to  compete  with  her  for 
the  trade  of  Japan,  China,  and  her  own  thriving  colonies  in 
Australia  and  the  South  Pacific.  Tlie  modification  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  gives  her  Eussia  as  well  as  France 
for  a  formidable  rival  for  the  trade  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  a  few  years,  the  natural  development  of  other  nations 
not  inferior  in  skill  and  industry  to  the  English,  and  the  in- 
evitable changes  in  the  course  of  trade,  wiu,  in  spite  of  her 
vast  capital, — much,  if  not  all,  only  paper  capital, — deprive 
her  of  her  industrial  and  commercial  superiority,  as  by 
the  same  causes  was  ancient  Phoenicia,  or  has  been  modem 
Venice,  once  as  eminent  as  she  is. 

Prussia,  calling  herself  Germany,  aspires  to  be  a  ^reat 
maritime  and  commercial  nation  ;  and  having  absorbea  the 
old  Hanseatic  towns  and  the  centres  of  German  capital,  she 
has  some  right  so  to  aspire.  But  the  attempt  to  become  sa 
will  make  her  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  especially  if  she 
proceed  to  absorb  Holland,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  con- 
sequence, bring  her  into  conflict  with  Bussia,  who  will  not 
willingly  suffer  the  Baltic  to  be  made  a  Prussian  lake.  At 
the  present  moment  Bussia  seeks  to  avoid  a  conflict  with 
Prussia,  which  would  be  a  conflict  with  both  Prussia  and 
Austria,  since  in  such  a  conflict  Austria  would  be  compelled 
to  sustain  Prussia  in  her  own  self-defence.     For  a  war  with 
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Pmssia  and  Austria  combined,  Kuseia  is  not  at  present  pre- 
pared, and  will  not  be  till  she  has  completed  the  reorgani- 
zation of  her  army,  now  in  process,  and  which  will  require 
four  or  five  years  of  peace.  The  object  of  GortschakofI  in 
bringing  about  the  meeting  of  the  czar  with  the  emperors  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  at  Berlin, — contrary,  we  presume,  to  the 
wishes  of  Bismarck, — was,  we  doubt  not,  to  secure  peace 
between  the  three  empires  for  that  length  of  time,  when 
Russia  will  most  likely  dispute  with  Germany  the  hegem- 
ony of  Europe.  By  that  time,  France  may  find  an  op- 
Sortunity  to  assist,  and  revenge  on  Prussia  her  late  crushing 
efeat.  The  hegemony  will  then  pass  from  Germany  to 
Kussia.  Berlin  is,  we  believe,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Slave  will  then  supplant  the  Teuton,  as 
the  Teuton  has  supplanted  the  Gaul.  That  this  result  will 
come,  and  Bussia  carry  out  her  long-settled  purpose  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  msiking  Constanti- 
nople her  southern  capital,  we  look  upon  as  certain  as  any 
future  event.  Such  an  event  would  be,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  no  great  calamity  to  the  world.  The  so-called  Latin 
nations  have  been  false  to  their  trust,  and  God  has  appar- 
entlygiven  them  up  to  revolutionism  and  anarchy.  (Ger- 
many prussianized  is  only  another  name  for  the  most  iron 
despotism  that  the  world  lias  known  since  the  birth  of  our 
era.  If  Bussia  were  Catholic,  her  predominance  might 
be  a  great  blessing  to  mankind  ;  but,  as  it  is,  she  is  better 
than  the  Turk,  better  even  than  the  Protestant.  Besides, 
God  may  have  mercy  on  her,  and  move  her  to  return  to  the 
unity  whicli  she  should  never  have  broken. 

In  the  conflict  which  must  come  I)etween  Bussia  and 
Germany,  Bussia  may,  perhaps,  appeal  to  t)|e  Catholic 
sentiment  of  Europe,  and  enlist  Catholic  sympathies  on  her 
side,  by  insisting  on  the  liberation  of  the  pope  and  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Holy  See  of  her  temporal  possessions,  of  which 
she  has  been  so  wickedly  despoiled.  But  that  restoration, 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  pope  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
temporal  sovereignty,  would  amount  to  little  if  the  popula- 
tions of  Europe  remained  unconverted,  or  as  they  are  now. 
We  think  we  see  a  break  up  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  as  they  are  now  settled,  as  an  inevitable  event,  and 
that  in  this  breaking  up  the  Holy  Father  will  recover  his 
freedom  and  his  own  principah'ty,  but  it  is  not  on  this  we 
rely.  We  rely  solely  on  God  to  revive  the  faith  and  piety, 
the  courage  and  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  peoples,  for,  with- 
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out  that,  a  return  to  the  stattts  quo  would  avail  nothiijg.  If 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  were  really  Catholic,  it  would 
effect  little  for  Catholic  interests  or  the  progress  of  religion^ 
without  a  change  in  the  people.  Men  and  women,  nay, 
even  children,  must  become,  as  under  pa^n  Borne,  martyrs 
and  confessors.  The  pope,  tlie  bishop,  tlie  priest,  the  mis- 
sionary, who  is  ready  to  suffer  bonds  and  imprisonment^ 
nay,  death  itself,  for  his  religion,  alone  is  free,  indepen- 
dent, above  the  reach  of  Satan's  malice.  Ko  power  on 
earth  or  in  hell  can  touch  him  or  silence  his  voice,  for, 
though  dead,  he  will  continue  to  speak,  and  proclaim  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  crucified  Icedeemer,  who  is  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  weakness  of  Catholics  in  the  conflict  with  the  powera 
of  earth  and  hell,  is  in  the  deadness  of  our  faith,  in  the 
lukewarmness  oi  our  charity,  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
fallen  into  routine,  feel  that  somebody  must  defend  us, 
without  any  trouble  or  effort  on  our  part,  in  our  not  being 
ready  to  cive  up  all  for  Christ,  even  life  itself.  We  are 
afraid  to  be  confessors,  martyrs.  We  praise  tlie  martyrs,, 
and  we  admire,  we  honor  them,  but  are  too  weak  to  follo\« 
them,  and  therefor©  the  wicked  triumph  over  us.  The  per- 
secution which  is  now  raging  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,, 
and  threatening  us  in  France,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wake 
us  from  our  sleep,  invigorate  our  iPaith,  strengthen  our 
courage,  infuse  new  life  into  our  souls,  and  prepare  us  to 
die,  if  need  be,  with  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  in  the  hope 
to  rise  and  reign  with  him  in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom. 
Then  will  the  nations  be  converted  or  reconverted,  the 
church  secure  a  momentary  peace,  and  the  Holy  Father  be 
restored  to  his  rights. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  church  question,  which  is  the 
great  question  with  us  as  Catholics,  we  may  view  with  com- 
parative indifference  the  merely  political  Questions  that  may 
arise,  or  the  political  changes  that  may  take  place.  It  is  not 
through  politics  or  governmental  action  that  the  church  can 
recover  tne  ground  she  may  have  lost,  or  religion  be  pro- 
moted. There  has  been  too  much  reliance  on  politics,  and 
not  enough  on  the  grace  of  God.  While  men  have  been 
engrossed  with  political  questions  and  agitations,  they  have 
lost  their  faith,  suffered  tlieir  piety  to  decay,  and  given  the 
enemy  the  chance  to  win  the  victory.  Political  interests, 
patriotism,  civilization  itself,  ar^  not  only  subordinate  to 
religion,  but  dependent  on  it,  and  worthless,  or  worse  than 
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worthless,  without  it.  Without  Catholicity,  politics,  patriot- 
ism, civilization  are  impotent  for  good,  even  in  relation  to 
this  life ;  nay,without  it  there  is  no  civilization  conceivable, 
and  we*  advance  toward  barbarism  just  in  proportion  as  we 
recede  from  the  church.  Patriotism  divorced  from  religion, 
or  acting  without  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  church  of 
God,  never  serves  one^  country,  but  simply  hastens  its  ruin. 
Politics  acting  with  indifference  to  religion,  or  indepen- 
dently of  the  spiritual  authority,  may  retard,  may  destroy 
civilization,  but  never  can  protect  or  advance  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  act  on  the  admonition  of  our 
Lord,  ^^  Seek  :first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,"  we 
shall  find  all  earthly  gooos,  so  far  as  goods  they  are,  added 
unto  us.  Who  loses  heaven  loses  all ;  who  gains  heaven 
gains  all,  even  for  this  world.  A  tithe  of  the  time,  thought, 
and  energy  wasted  on  politics,  or  to  advance  society  through 
political  action,  devoted  to  seeking  and  extending  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  justice,  would  soon  realize  a  paradise  on 
earth.  The  truth  is,  we  have  too  little  confidence  in  God, 
too  little  faith  in  religion,  are  too  cold  in  our  charity,  too 
little  in  earnest,  too  self-indulgent,  too  little  disposed  to 
follow  our  Lord  in  his  humiliation,  in  his  suffering,  or  to  bear 
the  cross  with  him ;  hence  our  spiritual  leanne8s,our  spiritual 
weakness  and  inefficiency.  Hence,  too,  the  necessity  of  per- 
secution, though  as  we  have  said,  woe  to  them  who  persecute. 
It  is  themselves,  not  we,  they  injure.  They  do  us  good  ; 
they  renew  our  fervor,  detach  us  from  the  world,  send  us  to 
our  only  source  of  strength,  of  life,  and  energy,  alike  as  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  and  lor  time  and  eternity.  The  Lord 
permits  them  in  mercy. 
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[From  Browiuon*s  Quarterly  BeTiew  for  Janiuuj,  1878.] 

• 

Wb  are  writing  this  article  before  the  presidential  election 
in  November,  thoiigh  it  will  not  be  published  till  some  time 
after  that  event.  This  is  no  disadvantage :  1.  Becanse  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  General  Grant  will  be  reelected, 
and  2.  Because  this  Review  deals  with  principles  and  per- 
manent interests,  not  with  partisan  politics,  and  can  behttle 
influenced  by  partv  successes  or  party  defeats.  As  things 
now  are,  there  is  little  to  hope  from  the  success  or  defeat  of 
either  party  soliciting  votes  for  its  candidates. 

We  nad  no  respect  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  for  it 
was  based  on  no  priucrple,  and  was  a  eeries  of  blunders  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  succeeded,  indeed,  in  suppressing 
what  we  lield  to  bf^  a  rebellion,  but  which  on  its  principles, 
as  far  as  principles  it  had,  was  no  rebellion  at  all;  but  it  did 
it  at  a  terrible  and  unnecessary  waste  of  life,  and  by  con- 
tracting an  equally  unnecessary  public  debt,  which  is  a  bur- 
den on  the  national  industry,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
Mr.  Johnson  made  an  unhappy  start,  and  talked  much  non- 
sense about  rendering  ^'treason  odious,"  but  afterwards 
took  his  stand  on  constitutional  ground,  and  adopted  a  com- 
paratively just  and  patriotic  policy;  only  he  lacked  the 
temper  and  the  wisdom  to  carry  it  out,  and  injured,  more 
than  he  served,  the  people  of  the  states  that  had  seceded,  by 
inducing  the  Republican  party  in  congress,  by  way  of  oppo- 
sition, to  adopt  measures  of  reconstruction  of  an  extreme 
severity,  which,  perhaps,  they  had  not  at  first  contemplated. 
General  Grant,  whose  views  at  first  were  wise  and  liberal 
towards  the  defeated  confederates, — ^as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  brave  and  successful  soldier, — unhappily  quarrelled 
with  President  Johnson,  threw  himself  into  the  nands  of 
the  so-called  radicals,  and  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodists,  the  most  lawless,  greedy,  grasping,  unprinci- 
pled, and  fanatical  of  all  the  sects  that  curse  the  country. 
His  administration  has  been  upon  the  whole  satisfactory  to 
the  men  whom  the  war  enriched,  to  mammoth  moneyed 
and  business  corporations,  and  to  stock  and  gold  gamblers, 
but  has  done  little  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  civil 
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war,  and  less  still  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  political 
pai'ties. 

The  greatest  injury  done  to  the  country,  has  been  in  the 
negro  policy  of  congress  and  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  instituting  and  sustaining  by  the  federal  forces 
of  the  infamous  carpet-bagger  and  freed-negro  governments 
in  the  states  that  seceded,  and  which  have  proved  a  greater 
calamity  to  those  states  than  the  civil  war  itself.  The  meth- 
odistic  and  puritanic  policy  of  the  North  has  been  mean, 
hypocritical,  short-sighted,  and  contemptible.  We  did  hope 
the  North  would  prove  itself,  after  the  surrender  of  the  con- 
federates, capable  of  being  not  only  generous,  but  generous 
even  generously.  We  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  We 
knew  there  was  a  strong  abolition  element  in  the  North,  and 
that  abolition  fanatics,  and  the  scheming  politicians  who  sup- 
ported them,  had  provoked  the  rebellion ;  but  we  flattered 
ourselves  that  the  northern  people  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  surrender  of  the  confeder- 
ate states  to  the  Union.  We  repelled,  as  a  calumny,  the 
charge  that  the  North  was  fighting  against  the  southern  peo- 
ple, or  seeking  to  revolutionize  southern  societpr,  as  our 
writings  in  1863  and  1864,  whilst  the  war  was  still  raging, 
can  I)ear  witness. 

We  were  among  the  most  earnest  defenders  of  the  war  for 
the  Union,  but  we  defended  it  on  legal  and  conservative,  not 
on  radical  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  we  hoped  the 
war  woul^l  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  growth  and  spread 
of  that  radical  or  centralized  democracy  m  the  country,  of 
which  the  New  York  Tribune  was  and  from  the  first  has 
been  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  reckless  or^n.  Yet 
we  had  not  then  learned  that  radicals  and  revolutionists 
shrink  from  no  inconsistency,  and  are  incapable  of  learning 
from  experience.  The  leading  Republican  members  of  either 
house  01  congress  persuaded  themselves,  that,  to  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  rebellion  after  its  suppression,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  disfranchise  the  prominent  men  of  the  South, 
and  enfranchise  the  negroes.  We  must,  said  a  prominent 
senator  to  the  writer  in  February,  1864,  banish  twenty  thou- 
sand at  least  of  the  southern  leaders,  and  give  the  nen*oes 
votes :  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  sure  of  the 
future  loyalty  of  the  southern  states.  An  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  solicited  us  personally  to 
support  a  bill,  which  lie  had  submitted,  or  proposed  to  sub- 
mit, to  congress,  cutting  up  the  large  landed  estates  of  the 
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soutliem  planters,  and  dividing  them  among  the  negroes, 
giving  to  each  negro  head  of  a  family  a  farm  of  forty  aci'es. 
We  of  course  refused  to  defend  such  an  agrarian  and  nn- 
statesmanlike  proposal,  and  opposed,  with  what  little  ability 
we  had,  the  madness  of  attempting  to  introduce  recently 
emancipated  slaves  on  a  footing  of  equality  into  our  political 
society,  men  who  have  never  Tiad  a  domicile  or  a  country, 
and  who  understand  nothing  of  the  duties  of  free  citizens, 
or  of  the  difference  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty.  We 
never  supported  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  though 
we  were  among  the  first  to  demand  emancipation  as  a  war 
measure.  We  had  never  been  an  abolitionist,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  slaves,  as  a  bod^,  have  gained  any  thing,  mor- 
ally or  physically,  by  emancipation.  We  did  not  support 
the  war  from  hostility  to  the  constitution  of  southern  socie- 
ty :  we  supported  it  because  we  loved  the  Union,  and  be- 
lieved it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  could  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  its  territory ;  we  did  it  because  we  neld  the  states  had 
no  right  to  separate  from  the  nation,  and  because  we  did  not 
believe  the  North  and  West  could  afford  to  lose  the  elements 
represented  bv  the  states  that  seceded. 

Though  a  cnild  of  the  North,  and  not  blind  to  the  faults 
of  the  South,  we  have  always  personally  preferred  southern 
to  northern  society.  Its  superiority  was  proved  in  the  civil 
war,  in  which  the  South  showed  a  unanimity,  an  energy,  a 
hardihood,  a  spirit  of  endurance,  and  a  power  of  sacrince, 
that  we  found  not  in  the  North.  The  federals  had  as  much 
military  science  and  skill  as  the  confederates,  but  their  armies 
were  less  efficiently  commanded  and  handled.  The  confed- 
erate armies  were  organized  under  their  natural  leaders, 
while  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  North  to  have  no  natural 
leaders,  no  natural  aristocracy ;  or  if  it  has  them,  it  does  not 
recognize  them.  A  manufacturing  and  shopkeeping  people 
appreciate  only  the  talent  that  succeeds  in  the  business  world, 
— a  talent  of  no  account  in  military  command  or  in  states- 
manship. We  doubt  if  our  republic  could  stand  without 
the  southern  element ;  and  hence  we  regard  the  policy  that 
would  destroy  that  element,  and  yankeeize  or  africanize  the 
South,  no  less  hostile  to  the  Union  and  the  stability  of  the  re- 
public, than  secession  itself.  The  policy  of  congress  since 
the  close  of  the  war  has  been  directed  to  that  end,  therefore 
to  render  nugatory  the  motives  and  hopes  that  induced  us 
and,  we  doubt  not,  thousands  of  others,  to  support  the  war, 
and  to  count  no  sacrifices  necessary  to  save  the  Union.    We 
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therefore  have  had  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  General 
Grant,  and  still  less  with  the  party  in  power.  It  has  been 
and  is  a  decidedly  revolutionary  party,  and  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding that  the  states  that  seceded,  if  states  in  the 
Union,  stand  now  on  a  footing  of  perfect  ecuality  with  any 
of  the  states  that  did  not  secede ;  and  that  whatever  tends  to 
injure  thera,  or  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  injures 
not  them  alone,  but  the  whole  Union,  of  wliich  they  are  in- 
tegral parts. 

roT  ourselves,  we  utterly  repudiate  the  whole  negro  pol- 
icy of  the  government;  we  are  glad  for  the  sake  of  the 
wuites  that  slavery  is  abolished,  and  therefore  we  make  no 
war  on  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  but  we  repudiate  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fif teentli  Amendments.  We  may  be  forced 
to  submit  to  them,  but  no  force  shall  ever  make  us  accept 
them,  in  our  own  convictions,  as  any  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion. I  had  no  organ  of  my  own  through  which  I  could 
protest  against  the  adoption  by  the  Democratic  party  of  what 
was  called  the  "New  Departure;"  but  my  friends  know 
that  I  told  them  at  the  outset,  that  it  would  discredit  and 
ruin  the  party.  It  assimilated  it  too  nearly  to  the  Bepnbli- 
can  party,  and  left  no  good  reason  why  it  should  keep  up 
a  distinct  party  organization.  The  Baltimore  convention 
proved  it  by  endorsing  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley, 
lor  thirty  years  their  bitterest  enemy,  and  who  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  create  the  Republican  party,  and  who 
is  and  always  has  been  the  representative  man  of  the  false 
or  radical  and  centralized  democracy  that  is  ruining  our  re- 
publican government, — an  ingrained  revolutionist,  if  not  a 
communist.  His  election  would  most  likely  have  placed 
some  Democrats  in  office,  not  their  principles  or  their  party 
in  power,  or  enabled  them  to  lift  the  government  out  of 
the  radical  ruts  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  running. 

What  we  want  now,  in  relation  to  the  states  that  seceded, 
is  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  them  as  states 
in  the  Union,  the  discontinuance  ox  all  efforts  to  keep  them 
in  subjection  to  northern  adventurers,  white  or  colored, 
scalawags  and  f reedmen,  and  leave  the  real  people  of  those 
states  to  manage,  under  their  natural  leaders,  their  own  state 
affairs,  without  the  interference  of  the  general  government. 
The  southern  people,  though  lately  in  rebellion,  are  to-day 
as  loyal  as  the  people  of  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  ana 
really  the  least  corrupt,  the  soundest,  and  the  most  conserv- 
ative portion  of  the  old  American  people.    Left  to  them- 
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selves,  they  will  deal  in  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  way 

Eracticable  with  the  negro  population.  The  negro  should 
ave  all  his  natural  rights  as  a  man  respected  and  guaran- 
tied, but  he  must  go  uirough  a  long  apprenticeship  before 
he  is  able  to  govern  himself,  much  less  to  govern  others. 
There  is  no  danger  of  his  being  remanded  to  slavery ;  his 
freedom  is  secure,  as  secure  as  that  of  the  white  race.  It 
may  be  too  late  to  reverse  the  policy  that  attempts  to  clothe 
him  with  political  and  social  equality ;  but  that  policy  was 
a  ^ross  mistake,  and  only  the  southern  people  themselves, 
who  know  the  negro  nature,  and  have  fewer  prejudices 
against  negroes  than  have  the  people  of  the  North,  espe- 
cially the  people  of  New  Engiana,  can  mitigate  the  evil 
effects  of  tne  mistaken  policy  of  congress,  and  carried  out 
by  the  Grant  administration, — a  policy  we  strenuously 
opposed,  even  before  the  war  had  closed. 

The  incoming  administration  has  plainly  imposed  on  it 
the  duty  of  reparation.  It  must  repair,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  the  assumption  that  the 
government  is  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
colored  men,  and  that  white  men  have  no  rights  it  is  bound 
to  respect.  This  must  be  chiefly  the  work  of  congress, 
which  will  be  opposed  by  two  powerful  classes,  the  fanatics 
and  the  capitalists,  or  the  men  who  are  able  to  make  credit 
supply  the  place  of  capital,  as  is  the  case  with  the  men  who 
own  the  greater  part  of  our  various  business  corporations. 
These  two  classes  are  to  some  extent  coincident,  and  both 
are  equally  dangerous  to  our  federal  system  of  fi^ovemment. 
The  fanatics,  not  without  the  approval  of  Wall  and  Broad 
Streets,  have  dictated  the  negro  policy,  and  the  other  class 
have  dictated  the  financial  and  economical  policy  of  both 
congress  and  the  administration.  It  may  be  a  question 
whetlier  there  is  virtue  enough  left  in  the  American  people 
to  sustain  the  government  in  any  well-considered  and  effec- 
tive measures  to  rescue  the  government  from  its  subjection 
to  the  representatives  of  these  two  classes.  The  Puritan  is 
ever  a  fanatic  when  not  a  hypocrite;  and  the  Union  Leagues, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  spread  all  over  the 
countrv,  the  Evangelical  Alliances,  Christian  Unions,  and 
,  the  ^^  thousand  and  one  "  other  associations,  some  open,  some 
secret,  but  all  animated  by  the  puritanic  or  methodistic 
spirit,  have  gained  almost  the  complete  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  rendered  the  fanatics  for  the  present  well- 
nigh  masters  of  the  situation.    Congress  is  filled  with  the 
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factors  of  the  great  moneyed  and  bnsiness  corporations ;  and 
the  great  raih'oad  interests,  combined  with  the  laanufactur- 
ing  and  banking  interests,  are  not  only  stronger  than  the 
state  governments,  but  stronger  even  than  the  general 
government.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  its  independence,  and  to  do 
all  it  can  to  prevent  the  evil  from  extending  further. 

The  grana  error  of  the  general  government,  or  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  it,  is  in  forgetting  that  it  is  created  only 
for  general,  as  distinguished  from  particular  or  private, 
interests,  and  that  it  is  a  government  of  express  and  limited 
powers,  not  a  supreme  national  government  with  all  the 
powers  of  government  not  expressly  denied  it  by  the  consti- 
tution. It  may  impose  taxes  and  lay  imposts  for  revenue 
and  to  pay  the  national  debts,  but  has  no  authority  to  impose 
a  tariff  for  protection ;  for  such  a  tariff  is  for  the  promotion 
of  private  and  particular,  not  general,  interests,  and  there- 
fore does  not  come  within  the  clause  concerning  the  "  gener- 
al welfare."  It  has  no  authority  to  legislate  for  particular 
interests,  on  the  subject  of  private  rights,  on  religion  or 
morality,  on  education,  or  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation 
to  any  private  companies  for  any  purpose  whatever,  that 
are  to  oe  operative  beyond  the  jDistrict  of  Columbia. 
Indeed,  nine-tenths  of  the  business  before  congress  since  the 
war,  is  business  which  the  general  government  has  not  and 
never  has  had  any  right  to  act  on  or  to  take  cognizance  of.  All 
these  matters  are  reserved  to  the  several  state  governments, 
and,  in  regard  to  which,  they  are  as  absolutely  independent 
of  the  general  government  as  thev  would  be  if  foreign  states. 
The  general  government,  which  is  clothed  with  only  so 
much  of  the  national  sovereignty  as  relates  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, the  national  defence,  and  the  general  welfare,  or  rights 
and  interests  of  all  the  states  in  common,  has,  under  the 
control  of  the  Kepublican  party,  acted  as  if  it  was  clothed 
with  the  entire  national  sovereignty,  or  with  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  supreme  and  only  national  government, — a  practi- 
cal nullification  of  the  rights  and  powers,  independent  of  it, 
held  under  the  constitution  by  the  several  states. 

Your  so-called  Kepublican,  who  is  always  a  fanatic  or 
wedded  to  the  moneyed  and  business  corporation  interests 
of  the  country,  usually  both  together,  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing, or,  if  not  of  understanding,  of  respecting  the  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  of  government  under  our  system  between 
a  general  government  and  several  state  governments.  Sover- 
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eignty  with  us  vests  in  the  several  states  united,  and  has  its 
organ  in  <ihe  convention  of  all  the  states.  The  exercise  of 
this  sovereignty  is  divided  by  the  convention  between  a 
general  government  and  particular  state  governments.  To 
the  general  government  is  given  the  charge  of  all  matters 
that  affect  by  their  nature  alike  all  the  states  in  common ; 
to  the  state  governments,  all  particular  and  local  matters,  or 
which  bear  on  the  private  relations  of  citizens  and  individ- 
ual members  of  society.  Both  governments  hold  from  the. 
convention  of  states,  or  from  the  people  organized  as  states, 
and  neither  from  the  people  as  unorganized  individuals,  or 
as  an  inorganic  mass.  The  American  political  system  knows 
no  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  this  latter  sense,  or  of  the 
inorganic  people,  and,  tlierefore,  is  no  more  democratic  than 
it  is  aristocratic  or  monarchical;  and  the  attempt  to  give  it 
a  democratic  interpretation,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
attempt  to  change  its  essential  nature  and  character. 

But  this  unique  and  original  system  of  government  suits 
neither  fanatics,  whether  puritanic  or  humanitarian  dema- 
gogues, nor  the  wonhippers  of  Mammon ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  under  the  influence  of  such  jour- 
nals as  the  ZibercUor^  formerly,  the  Anti-slavery  Stcmaard^ 
the  Independent^  the  New  York  Tribune^  the  New  York 
Herald,  has  been  to  ignore  this  fact,  and  to  pervert  the 
American  system  into  a  vulgar  democracy. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  general  government  can  undo 
the  evils  its  fatal  error,  in  usurping  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment for  itself,  has  generated ;  nor  do  we  know  how  the 
republic,  without  a  moral  change  in  the  people  themselves, 
which  no  political  or  legislative  action  can  effect,  is  to  be 
saved.  Things  have  gone  so  far  that  no  human  power 
seems  adeouate  to  amend  or  arrest  them.  But  it  will  be  of 
some  service  to  comprehend  our  danger  and  its  source. 
We  have  elsewhere*  pointed  out  the  only  real  and  efficijpnt 
remedy,  but  that  is  a  remedy  the  government  cannot  apply. 
All  that  we  can  see  that  it  can  do  is,  to  stop  short,  and  aoso- 
lutely  refuse  to  go  any  further  in  tlie  fatal  direction  it  has 
hitherto  taken.  We  trust  it  has  power  enough  left  to  do  so 
much,  and  doing  so  much,  it  must  look  to  other  influences 
to  do  the  rest  and  save  the  republic.  The  government  is  oflf 
the  constitutional  tracks  and  the  classes  that  threw  it  off, 
will,  it  must  be  erpected,  do  all  they  can  to  keep  it  off ;  but 

*  The  Papacy  and  the  B$ptMie,  Brownsoa's  Worlu,  Vol.  ZIII,  p.  89ft. 
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if  the  people  of  the  South  are  restored  to  their  independence 
under  their  natural  leaders  before  it  is  too  late,  they  will  be 
able  to  help  us  to  get  it  back.  We  need  their  assistance, 
and  if  we  are  mad  enough  to  reject  it,  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  no  help  for  us  in  man. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  dissemble,  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  evils  to  be  remedied  come  from  the  natural  and 
inevitable  developments  of  the  democratic  principle,  against 
which  the  convention  of  1787,  that  framed  the  &der^  con- 
stitution, aimed  to  guard  the  republic,  but  did  not  provide 
sufficient  safeguards,  especially  in  case  of  a  people  recogniz- 
ing no  divinely  constituted  spiritual  authority  capable  of 
commanding  their  reverence,  and  disciplining  them  into 
submission  to  the  law  of  God.  We  asK  for  no  king,  no 
kaiser,  no  titled  aristocracy,  but  we  do  want  the  people  to 
understand  that  they  are  nothing  without  leaders,  ana  that 
the  mass  of  them  are  bom  to  follow,  not  to  lead,  and  that 
nothing  is  worse  for  them  than  to  be  led  by  fanatics,  hypo- 
crites, traders,  business  men,  and  unscrupulous  demagogues. 
Yet  in  a  community  like  ours,  under  a  pure  or  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  such  are  sure  to  be  our  leaders,  ana  equally 
sure  to  lead  us  to  political  destruction, — as  all  would  see  and 
adipit  if  thev  were  not  blinded  by  their  unfounded  convic- 
tion, that  a  democratic  government  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
governments ;  or  if  they  had  the  courage  to  look  the  facts, 
daily  occurring  before  their  eyes,  full  in  the  face,  and  draw 
from  them  their  strictly  logical  conclusions.  Democracy  i^ 
the  best  of  all  possible  governments  to  make  the  many  tax 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  or  to  build  up  a 
burgher  aristocracy,  or,  in  our  day,  an  aristocracy  founded 
not  on  capital,  but  on  paper,  or  the  paper  evidences  of  debt. 
The  journalists  tell  us  the  country  is  rich,  and  we  count  our 
millionnaires  bv  thousands,  if  not  by  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
and  yet,  if  called  upon  suddenly  to  pav  its  debts  or  to 
redeem  its  bonds  of  every  sort,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
hopelessly  insolvent,  and  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  million- 
naires would  vanish  in  smoke.  Our  present  wealth  is  chiefly 
in  evidences  of  debt,  that  is,  created  by  mortgages  on  the 
future. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  so  heavily  taxed  as  the 
American  people,  and  none  who  derive  so  litUe  benefit  from 
the  taxes  tney  pay.  Were  it  not  so,  should  we  see  the  vast, 
the  appalling  amount  of  poverty  we  do  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  the  movements  of  the  laboring  classes  for  higher 
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wages,  or  hear  the  perpetual  clamor  for  an  ad jnstment  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  ?  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  industry  is  more  general,  labor  more  intense, 
and  the  workingmen,  in  proportion  to  what  they  produce, 
are  more  poorly  paid, — especially  if  we  take  into  the  account 
the  additional  expense  imposed  on  the  laboring  classes  by 
our  miserable  democratic  doctrine  of  equality.  Do  our 
statesmen  ever  jconsider  what  it  costs,  and  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing it  occasions,  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  ^^  I  am  as  good  as 
you"f  The  working  men  and  women  caqjiot,  as  a  rule,  es- 
cape the  public  opinion  or  the  fashion  of  their  country  ^  and 
since  by  the  democracy  which  asserts  their  equality,  you 
elevate  them,  at  least  in  their  own  estimation,  in  the  social 
scale,  you  make  it  a  moral  necessity  for  them  to  maintain 
a  higher  or  more  expensive  style  of  living,  which  demands  in 
turn  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  and  a  rate  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
average  employer  to  pay.  Hence,  the  most  thriving  class, 
if  not  the  only  thriving  class,  of  simple  laborers  in  the  coun- 
try, is  composed  of  emigrants  from  countries  where  democ- 
racy, if  it  affects  the  dreams,  has  not  yet  formed  the  habits 
of  the  working  classes,  and  has  not  yet  taught  the  peasant  ta 
despise  the  state  in  which  he  was  bom,  or  to  aspire  to  be 
the  social  equal  of  his  lord.  Consequently,  they  are  less  af- 
fected by  the  fashion,  the  tone,  and  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  contented  with  a  more  simple  and  less  expensive 
style  of  living,  and  can  live  and  thrive  on  a  lower  rate  of 
>  wages.  If  it  were  not  for  the  migration  hither  of  foreign 
labor,  our  industry,  our  vast  enterpriaes,  and  internal  im- 
provements  would  come  to  a  standstill.  But  it  is  only  the 
generation  that  migrates  hither  that  are  more  economical, 
more  frugal,  and  contented  to  live  plainer ;  their  children, 
born  here  and  brought  up  under  the  democratic  influences 
of  the  country,  are  as  extravagant,  as  aspiring,  and  as  averse 
to  labor  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  wages,  to  say  the  least,  as 
the  children  of  old  American  families ;  and  hence  the  chil- 
dren of  foreign-bom  parents  form  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
dangerous  classes  of  our  cities  and  towns.  The  democratic 
tone  and  sentiment  of  the  country,  to  a  fearful  extent,  more 
than  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  example,  instructions, 
and  admonitions  of  their  parents,  who  are  regarded  as  old 
fogies  or  behind  the  age,  by  children  hardly  in  their  teens, 
or  so-called  "  Young  America." 

Everybody  sees  the  evil,  complains  of  it,  is  inquiring  for 
some  "  Morrison  pill,"  as  Carlyle  would  say,  to  cure  it,  but 
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hardly  anybody  has  the  courage  to  look  for  its  cause  in  the 
democratic  doctrine  and  sentiment  of  equality  of  the  coun- 
try, which  creates  a  universal  discontent  on  the  one  hand,  with 
one's  actual  condition,  and  on  the  other,  a  universal  striv- 
ing or  longing  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  till  one  reaches  the 
topmost  round  ;  for  democratic  equalitv  cannot  exist  where 
one  is  higher  than  another,  and  nobody  regards  himself  83 
his  neighbor's  equal  unless  his  acknowledged  superior.  Sa* 
tan  never  sent  from  his  region  of  smoke  and  darkness  a 
grosser  delusion  than  this  ignis foikt'ua  of  democratic  equal- 
ity, for  which  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  are  so  foolishly 
and  wickedly  struggling,  as  a  means  of  elevating  or  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes. 
It  IS  for  the  people  the  greatest  curse  that  could  befall  them. 
What  is  just  is  e<]|ual,  but  what  is  e<jual  is  not  always  just. 
It  is  the  reign  of  justice,  not  of  equality,  that  modern  society 
needs,  and  which  governments  and  nations  should  seek  to 
introduce  and  sustain. 

A  great  objection  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  not  blind 
to  the  evil  tendencies  of  democracy  to  our  view  is,  that  they 
see  not  how;  if  we  reject  democracy,  we  are  to  escape  mon- 
archy or  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  either  of  which  is  held 
to  be  worse  than  democracy.  Without  undertaking  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  best  or  the  worst  form  of  government,  we 
think  there  is  another  alternative,  and  that  we  can  reject  the 
doctrine  of  democratic  equality,  which  is  neither  practicabW 
nor  desirable,  without  favortng  either  monarchy  or  a  politi- 
cal hereditary  aristocracy.  We  have  no  confidence  in  either. 
We  opposed  in  1S51  the  reestablishment  of  the  empire  in 
France,  and  opposed  Napoleon  III.,  when  to  oppose  him  was 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  nearly  the  whole  Catholic  public 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  shown  in  our  article  on 
European  Politics,  how  we  regard  the  new-fangled  German 
C8Bsarism,  which  we  detest  not  less  under  a  political  than  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  We  have  always  held  that 
every  nation  snould  have,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  God, 
the  government  of  itself. 

But  in  every  people  there  is  the  jwr*  aanior^  what  Jeffer- 
son calls  "  the  natural  aristocracy  "  of  the  nation,  and  what 
we  term  the  natural  leaders  of  tne  people.  The  condemna- 
tion of  the  democratic  doctrine  of  equality  is,  that  it  de- 
prives these  natural  leaders  of  their  legitimate  position  and 
influence,  and  gives  the  lead  to  the  pars  vnsanior.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  political  constitution  of  our  country, 
vouxvm-M 
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to  which  we  have  shown  ourselves  loyal  when  loyalty 
cost  something.  What  we  quarrel  with,  is  the  false  and 
mischievous  doctrine  of  democratic  equality  and  popular 
sovereignty  entertained  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
people,  especially  in  the  northern  and  western  sections  of 
the  Union,  and  the  efforts  to  make  our  government,  whether 
the  general  goveiiiment  or  the  severtu  state  governments, 
follow  the  lead  of  that  doctrine,  and  seek  its  realization. 
The  constitution  of  the  Union,  minvs  those  articles  called 
the  fourteenth  and  iSfteenth  amendments,  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  us ;  and  what  we  ask  of  the  adm  mist  ration  and 
congress  is,  that  they  take  as  their  law  the  constitution,  not 
the  opinions,  sentiments,  or  tendencies  of  the  people,  or,  in 
a  word,  to  ignore  the  will  of  the  people  not  expressed  in  and 
through  the  constitution,  and  wiiicn  seeks  to  give  to  our 
political  institutions  a  purely  democratic  interpretation,  in- 
stead of  a  legal  and  conservative  interpretation. 

We  know  we  are  asking  almost  an  impossibility,  but  we 
are  asking  only  what  is  necessary  to  the  good  government 
of  the  people,  or  even  to  save  the  republic  from  utter  polit- 
ical and  moral  ruin^  It  may  be,  and  we  have  in  the  article 
already  referred  to  shown,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment without  the  assistance  of  a  higher  power,  to  arrest  and 
roll  back  the  democratic  tide  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  us, 
for  it  is  controlled  by  the  very  influences  that  create  the  dan- 
ger ;  but  it  can  look  the  danger  squai*ely  in  the  face,  see  and 
comprehend  the  evil  to  be  resisted  and  redressed,  and  exert 
what  power  it  has  to  get  back  to  the  constitutional  track  from 
which  it  has  been  thrown.  The  people  are,  we  grant,  chiefly 
in  fault,  but  the  people,  though  corporations  have  not,  have 
souls,  reason,  and  free  will,  and  may  be  influenced  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil.  They  must  be  made  to  understana  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  danger  that  threatens  them.  Some- 
thing mav  be  done,  for  God  lielps  those  who  are  willing  to 
be  helped,  feel  their  need  of  help,  and  seek  it  in  him. 

We  have  no  confidence  in  the  "Morrison  pill,"  called 
"  civil  service  reform ; "  but  if  your  president  is  a  man  at  all 
fit  for  his  place,  let  him  wield  his  immense  patronage, — of 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  in  the  slightest  degree 
deprived, — ^independently  in  the  interest  of  constitutional 
conservatism,  regardless  of  the  clamors  of  demagogues,  par- 
tisans, and  professional  politicians.  Competitive  examina- 
tion is  an  illusion,  or  something  worse.  What  is  wanted  is. 
to  remove  all  restraints  on  the  appointing  power  not  imposed 
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by  the  constitution,  not  the  imposition  of  additional  restric- 
tions. The  trouble  now  is  and  for  some  time  has  been,  that 
usage  has  taken  the  executive  patronage  from  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  and  given  it  in  each  state  to  its  congressional 
delegation.  Tlie  president  is  practicallv  deprived  of  all 
freeaom  and  independence  in  nis  appointments.  If  yon 
find  a  v^orthless  fellow  appointed  to  an  important  office,  yon 
may  be  sni'c  some  senator  or  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration party  in  congress  from  his  state  recommended  and 
insisted  on,  we  might  say  demanded^  his  appointment.  The 
responsibility  for  appointments  and  removals  should  be  left 
precisely  where  the  constitution  leaves  it.  The  president, 
if  left  free  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  will,  for  the  honor 
and  success  of  his  administration,  make  the  most  suitable 
appointments  in  his  power,  and  will  remove  from  place  no 
honest,  faithful,  capable,  and  efficient  public  servant,  to 
make  room  for  another  no  better,  most  likely  not  so  good. 
The  whole  plan  of  civil  service  reform  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, is  inept,  impracticable,  and  worse  than  illusory,  and 
shows  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  statesmanship  among 
us  at  present.  Bestore  to  the  president  the  free  exercise  ox 
his  constitutional  powers,  of  which  congressmen  for  their 
own  interests  or  support  have  deprived  him,  and  he  will  then 
be  enabled,  by  wise  and  proper  appointments  throughout 
the  [Tnion,  to  thwart  the  mad  scnemes  of  sectarians  and 
maudlin  philanthropists,  and  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  in 
recalling  the  people  to  constitutional  and  conservative  views 
of  government. 

Tlie  Kepublicans  in  congress  show  the  same  dearth  of 
statesmanship  in  regard  to  what  is  called  ^^  labor  reform." 
That  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  in  an  age  when 
paper  or  debt  serves  as  capital,  is  not  well  adjusted,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  your  genuine  Kepublican,  where  the  question 
lies  between  white  labor  and  capital,  knows  no  remedy,  but 
the  maxim,  '^  Let  government  take  care  of  the  capital,  and 
capital  will  take  care  of  the  labor ; "  which  means  in  plain 
English,  "  Let  government  take  care  of  the  wolf,  ana  the 
wolf  will  take  care  of  the  lamb."  Their  statesmanship  ar- 
rives at  no  wiser  solution  of  the  problem,  than  to  shorten, 
the  hours  of  labor  without  diminisning  wages  to  appease  the 
workingmen  or  gain  their  votes,  and  then  to  tax  tne  whole 
people  through  what  is  called  a  protective  tariff,  to  compen- 
sate capital  or  to  enhance  its  pronts.  It  forgets  that  its  two 
measures  neutralize  each  other,  so  far  at  least  as  the  interests 
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of  labor  are  concerned.  A  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  means 
a  rise  in  all  the  commodities  the  laboring  classes  consame, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  working  classes,  for  tliey  are  the 

Seatest  consumers  of  their  own  wares.  We  do  not  adopt 
e  free-trade  policy  as  a  policy  for  all  nations,  and  for  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  but  we  cannot  respect 
very  highly  the  policy  that  lays  a  heavy  duty  on  imported 
woollens  tor  the  benefit  of  the  home  manuiactnrer,  and  a 
corresponding  duty  on  imported  wool  to  encourage  the  wool- 
grower.  It  is  simply  a  policy  that  gives  with  the  one  hand 
and  takes  aWay  with  the  other,  with  no  other  effect  than  an 
increased  tax  on  consumption,  from  which  the  laboring 
classes,  as  the  greatest  consumers,  are  the  principal  sufferers. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  the  blundering  financial  policv 
of  the  administration  and  congress  during  the  war ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  people  paid  the  government  during 
the  war,  if  it  had  been  properly  distributed  throughout  the 
four  years  the  war  contmued,  enough  to  meet  all  its  neces- 
sary and  real  expenses,  and  to  leave  the  nation  at  its  close 
without  a  cent  of  debt  incurred  on  its  account.  Yet  the 
government  contrived  to  contract  a  debt  of  about  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars,  at  the  least,  which  went  to  enrich 
the  few,  which  labor  and  land  must  pay,  and  which,  we  trust, 
will  be  paid  to  the  last  cent.  Unhappily,  we  had  not  a  man 
in  congress  or  in  the  administration,  who  had  mastered  the 
first  elements  of  finance.  The  government  seems  to  have^ 
during  those  dark  days,  relied  for  its  financial  policy  on  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  and  other  Philadelphia  financiers,  who  hold 
that  "  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing."  The  miserable 
policy  of  the  government  ruined  our  navigation  and  shipping 
interests,  and  compelled  and  compels  the  greater  part  of  our 
ocean  commerce  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  and 
has  built  up  large  banking  and  railroad  corporations  which 
it  is  impotent  to  control,  and  of  which  it  is  little  else  than 
the  agent.  How  it  is  to  recover  by  any  human  means  its  inde- 
pendence, and  remedy  the  evils  from  which  all  the  higher  in- 
terests of  the  country  suffer,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  The 
first  duty,  however,  of  the  government  nndoubtedly  is,  to 
contract  no  more  debts,  to  vote  aVay  to  corporations  no  more 
of  the  national  domain,  to  grant  no  more  subsidies  to  busi- 
ness corporations,  to  impose  no  duties  to  swell  the  profits  of 
iron,  steel,  coal,  or  any  other  interests,  amply  able  to  protect 
themselves,  and  to  reduce  the  taxes  to  the  lowest  point  prac- 
ticable with  the  raising  of  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
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terest  ou  the  pnblic  debt,  and  to  provide  for  the  most  rigidly 
economical  administration  of  the  government,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  armj  and  navy,  both  of  which  are  far  below 
what  is  really  necessary,  and  leave  paying  off  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt  to  a  more  f a voratle  opportunity.  * 

The  government,  if  permitted  by  its  masters, — the  bankers, 
stock-jobbers,  money-nolders,  railroad  and  other  corporations, 
— should  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  specie  payments,  and 
in  repealing  the  law  making  paper  a  legal  tender,  but  leav- 
ing every  creditor  free  to  take  it  or  not  at  his  own  option  in 
discharge  of  his  debts.  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  having  an 
exclusively  metallic  currency,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  put  a 
«top  to  the  forced  circulation  of  an  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency. The  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  by  the  government 
was  a  mistake  from  the  beginning,  and  was  never  a  neces- 
sity. If  the  government  had  had  any  financial  capacity, 
though  not  gi'eater  than  its  military  capacity,  it  never  would 
have  begun  by  requiring  the  banks  to  pay  its  earlier  loans 
in  gold  and  forced  them  to  suspend  specie  payments.  No 
•doubt  the  immediate  resumption  of  specie  payments  would 
cause  some  disturbance  in  business  relations,  and  some  mer- 
•cantile  losses ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  would  cause 
more  disturbance,  or  greater  losses  or  embarrassments  to 
business,  than  are  now  caused  by  the  frequent  locking  up  of 
currency,  by  "  gold  corners,"  and  the  gambling  operations 
of  the  "  bulls  and  bears  "  in  Wall  Street.  The  law  should 
also  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  revenue  on  customs  to  be 
collected  in  the  notes  of  solvent  and  specie-paying  banks,  or 
in  treasury  not^s.  The  government  will  always  oe  able  to 
draw  from  the  banks,  without  crippling  them,  all  the  coin 
needed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  as  it  accrues ; 
and  for  other  purposes  it  can  use  convertible  currency  notes. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  need  not  expect,  as  long  as 
legal  tender  notes  are  retained,  to  bring  the  premium  on 
gold  below  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  which  is  about  its  present 
average  rate,  when  not  artificially  elevated  or  depressed. 
The  good  effects  on  industry,  on  tlie  trading  and  labor  in- 
terests, would  very  soon  appear. 

We  regard  agriculture  and  commerce  as  the  great  and  lead- 
ing Interests  oi  the  country,  as  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  think  it  has  been  a  mistake  to 
attempt  by  aid  of  the  government  to  force  it  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  country.  We  are  not  precisely  what 
16  called  a  free-trader,  though  not  a  protectionist.     In  the 
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infancy  of  manufacturing  industry,  we  do  not  object  to 
granting  it  for  a  brief  time  subsidies  by  the  state  govern- 
ments, but,  on  constitutional  grounds,  we  do  object  to  their 
being  granted  by  the  general  government ;  but  when  any 
branch  of  manufacturing  industrv  is  able  to  sustain  itself, 
all  state  subsidies  should  be  withdrawn.  The  nonsense  bab- 
bled by  the  manufacturers  of  being  unable  to  compete  with 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  need  not  be  listened  to  for  a 
moment.  There  is  no  pauper  labor  of  Europe  employed  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  item  of  labor 
costs  the  English  cotton-spinner,  woollen-spinner,  or  iron- 
monger, about  the  same  that  it  does  the  American,  while 
several  other  important  items  cost,  him  more.  We  remem- 
ber when  Abbott  Lawrence  exported  a  parcel  of  cotton  goods 
to  England,  and,  though  as  member  ox  congress  clamoring' 
for  a  high  protective  tariff,  boasted  that  he  could  undersea 
the  English  in  their  own  market.  We  have  not  a  single 
manufacture  that  could  not  live  and  thrive  without  govern- 
ment aid  ;  the  profit  might  be  less,  but  still  fair  enough,  and 
greater  on  the  average  than  that  of  agriculture,  if  not  of 
commerce. 

Thus  far  had  we  written  before  the  presidential  election 
was  held,  and  its  results  known.  As  we  expected  General 
Grant  has  been  reelected  by  an  almost  unprecedented  ma- 
jority, and  his  party  are  continued  in  power.  The  result  of 
the  election  has  verified  the  old  proverb:  Ouem  Devs  vuU 
perdere^  prius  dementat  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  so-called  lib- 
eral Eepublicans  were  a  dead  weight  on  the  Democratic 
party,  and  probably  have  effectually  destroyed  it,  as  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  they  would.  The  iDemocratic  party  aban- 
doned its  principles  when  it  accepted  Mr.  Greeley  as  its  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  with  whom  it  had  and  could  have 
no  aflSnity.  Only  a  portion  of  the  party  could  be  induced 
to  vote  for  so  unacceptable  a  candiaate  ;  not  a  few,  in  dis- 
gust at  the  bad  management  of  their  leaders,  cast  their  votes 
for  the  opposing  candidate,  and  many  more  stayed  at  home» 
and  wouia  not  vote  at  all.  The  coalition  was  a  decided 
failure,  and  the  Democratic  party  running  a  candidate  of  its 
own, — ^say  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  or  General  Hancock  of  the 
army,  or  any  other  prominent  Democrat  always  identified 
with  the  party, — would  have  polled  a  far  heavier  vote  than 
was  polled  for  Mr.  Greeley.  The  result  shows  that  it  is 
madness  for  a  great  party  to  hope  for  success  by  abandon- 
ing or  compromising  its  principles     It  is  doubtful  at  this 
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moment,  if  the  Democratic  party  will  ever  be  able  to  rally 
again  as  a  national  party. 

The  only  comfort  we  see  in  the  late  election  is  the  proof 
afforded  that  the  negro  vote  can  be  divided,  and  that  m  all 
the  states,  except  the  Carolinas  and  Mississippi,  the  white 
vote,  if  not  repressed  by  federal  legislation  ana  federal  arms, 
will  be  able  to  render  the  negro  franchise  comparatively 
harmless.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Greeley  personally,  who  never 
should  have  been  the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  is  no  cause 
for  regret,  since  as  between  him  and  General  Grant  he  could 
not  be  preferred  ;  but  the  success  of  the  Eepublican  party 
is  to  be  regretted.  The  fanatics  and  the  money-changers 
have  triumphed  in  the  election,  and  there  is  little  room  to 
hope  that  tne  policy  of  the  government  will  be  changed  for 
the  better.  Congress  is  filled  with  the  representatives  of 
the  money  power,  and  of  the  several  fanaticisms  that  curse 
the  country.  We  are  told  that  General  Grant,  assured  of 
his  reelection,  will  assert  his  independence,  and  no  longer 
suffer  the  Methodists  to  run  the  administration ;  but  we 
doubt  his  ability  to  do  it.  He  cannot  emancipate  himself 
from  the  influences  that  have  reelected  him,  and  nothing  is 
left  for  us  but  to  pray,  "  God  save  the  commonwealth." 
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(IVom  Browmon's  Qnarteity  Bevlew  for  October,  1878.] 

A  FORiiON  of  the  American  press  has  sounded  a  note  of 
alarm  at  the  approaching  danger,  in  our  country,  of  offisar- 
ism,  as  indicated  by  the  movement  already  begun  to  elect 
General  Grant  to  the  presidency  for  a  third  term.  We  are 
no  special  admirers  of  General  Grant,  either  personally  or 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  but  we  know  no  reason 
wliy  the  people  should  not  elect  him  for  a  third  term  if  they 
choose.  He  is  as  eligible  under  the  constitution  for  a  third 
term  as  he  was  for  a  second  term,  and  would  "be  only  the 
better  qualified  by  experience.  He  i-epresents  the  anti- 
Catholic  or  Methodist  feeling  and  the  great  moneyed  and 
business  interests  of  the  country ;  and  as  this  feeling  and 
these  interests  govern  the  government,  and  will,  let  what 
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party  will  be  in  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  public  im- 

S>rtance  who  is  president  It  may  as  well  be  Ulysses  S. 
rant  as  any  one  else. 

Bat  the  danger  of  csesarism,  not  from  General  Grant,  bnt 
from  the  tendency  of  opinion  among  the  American  people 
is,  no  doubt,  very  great.  It  does  not  need  a  king  or  an  em- 
peror, hereditary  or  elective,  to  constitute  csesarism.  The 
essence  of  csesarism  is  not  necessarily  in  the  ^'one  man 
power,"  as  so  many  foolishly  imagine,  but  in  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  state  or  civil  authority.  Csdsar  was  held 
by  the  Boman  constitution  to  be  at  once  imperator,  pontifex 
maximus,  and  divus,  or  a  god,  and  was  addressed,  even  after 
the  conversion  of  the  empire,  as  "  Divinitas  Vestra  "  and 
"  Etemitas  Vestra."  He  was  held  to  be  divine,  subject  to 
no  law,  to  no  superior  power,  or,  in  a  word,  to  be  the  living 
law,  and  hence  the  dictum  of  the  Boman  jurist:  Quod 
plaimit  prinoipij  hahet  legia  vigorem.  Christians  were  sent 
to  the  lions  {Christianoa  ad  leimes)  because  they  refused  to 
burn  incense  to  the  statues  of  the  emperors. 

Csasar  also  represented  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  or 
Rome,  which  the  pagans  deified  and  worshipped  as  a  god- 
dess. Csasarism  is  not,  therefore,  restricted  to  the  personal 
supremacy  of  the  emperor,  but  implies  that  of  tne  state 
whose  majesty  is  officially  embodied  in  the  imperator.  Tak- 
ing the  term  csesarism  in  its  original  application,  and  in  its 
essential  principle,  it  is  as  capable  of  existing  in  a  republic 
or  a  democracy  as  in  an  imperial  or  a  royal  monarchy. 
Wherever  the  state  is  held  to  be  suprame,  without  any  su- 
perior in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  therefore  bound  by  no  law 
and  free  to  do  whatever  it  pleases,  there  is  caesansm,  un- 
mitigated csesarism  as  ever  existed  in  pagan  Home.  Swit- 
zerland, at  least  in  several  of  the  cantons  or  states  composing 
the  confederation,  is  no  less  infected  with  csesarism  than 
Prussia.  Greek  and  Russian  schismatics  are  pure  csesarists ; 
the  republicans  and  radicals  of  Spain  and  France  are  csesar- 
ists,  as  are  all  genuine  Anglicans.  Indeed  the  Protestant 
reformation  was  made  in  the  interests  of  csesarism,  and 
genuine  Protestants  are,  in  principle,  csesarists,  when  not 
anarchists. 

The  mass  of  the  Protestant  American  people  are  becoming 
downright  csesarists.  The  people,  it  is  said,  govern ;  but 
who  governs  the  people  ?  Who  declares  for  them  the  law, 
defines  their  power,  and  says  to  them  :  "  Thus  far  and  no 
further"?      The  constitution?      Nonsense.     The  people 
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make  the  constitution,  and  can  unmake  it  at  will.  The 
maker  cannot  be  bound  by  the  thing  he  makes.  Where  no 
power  above  the  people,  whose  law  they  collectively  as  well 
as  individually  are  bound  to  obey,  is  recognized,  csesarism 
is  already  established.  We,  as  a  people,  recognize  a  power 
above  the  king,  the  emperor,  and  tne  nobility,  out  no  power, 
unless  in  a  vague  abstract  sense,  above  the  people.  What 
the  people  will  is  law,  and  their  will  is  the  measure  of  moral 
as  well  as  civil  right.  We  make  the  people  Csesar,  and  hold 
them  to  be  emperor,  pontiff,  and  Goa.  The  people  can  dc 
no  wrong. 

We  agree  with  the  New  York  Herald  that  there  is  danger 
of  cffisarism,  but  not  from  the  quai*ter  it  supposes.  The 
danger  comes  from  forgetfulness  of  the  divine  sovereignty, 
and  the  deification  of  humanity;  from  losing  sight  oi  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  setting  our  affections 
on  things  of  the  earth,  and  living  only  for  the  perishable 
goods  of  time.  We  identify  the  progress  of  civilization 
with  material  progress,  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
productive  arts,  the  multiplication  of  railroads,  lightning 
telegraphs,  and  unscrupulous  journalism.  The  New  York 
Herald  and  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  are  powerful  engines  of 
csBSiirism  ;  and,  consciously  ,or  unconsciously,  are  nard  at 
work,  each  after  its  own  fashion,  not  ineffectually,  to  fasten 
it  on  the  country.  Ko  political  combinations  or  action  can 
prevent 'or  retard  its  progress.  And  hence  we  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  movements  of  political  parties,  and  see  nothing, 
at  least  nothing  good,  to  hope  from  them.  At  home  there 
is  nothing  encouraging  but  the  steady  progress  of  the  church, 
recalling  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  leading  back  the  peo- 
ple to  the  great  truth,  that  they  who  abanaon  the  divine 
order  must  inevitably  perish.  The  soul  is  more  than  the 
body^  and  God  is  greater  than  man. 

Abroad  we  discern  at  this  date  (Aug.  15)  some  indications 
that  a  reaction  in  favor  of  religion  and  conservatism  is  on 
the  point  of  commencing,  if  it  lias  not  commenced,  though 
things  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  apparently  re- 
main in  statu  am).  It  is  probable  that  Prince  von  Bismarck 
has  culminated,  but  we  see  no  decided  evidence  that  his 
policy  is  likely  to  be  abandoned.  The  Evangelical  party  has 
acquiesced  in  his  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  shown  itself 
willing  to  aid  him  in  the  war  against  God  he  inaugurated.  The 
Prussian  and  German  bishops,  however,  remain  firm,  and 
show  no  symptom  of  giving  way  before  the  state  persecu- 
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tion  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Italy,  we  are  told,  is  still 
at  heart  thoroaghly  Catholic  ;  but  if  so,  it  takes  a  queer  way 
of  showing  it,  by  electing  a  parliament  of  infidels  or  political 
atheists.  We  cannot  understand  how,  in  a  country  where 
Catholics  have  votes,  and  are  a  decided  majority  of  the 
electoral  people,  they  can  consent  to  be  governed  by  a  hand- 
ful of  sacrilegious  robbers,  who  neither  fear  God  nor  regard 
man,  who  hold  nothing  sacred,  and  who  oppress  the  people 
and  outrage  the  rights  of  God.  There  are,  no  doubt,  sm- 
cere,  earnest,  intelligent,  and  devout  Catholics  in  Italy,  but 
as  long  as  Italy  despoils  and  imprisons  the  pope,  confiscates 
the  goods  of  the  church,  makes  war  on  religion,  and  sup- 
presses all  monastic  institutions,  and  seeks  by  her  legislation 
to  exclude  the  spiritual  or  divine  order  from  human  society, 
we  cannot  believe  that  she  is  at  heart  Catholic.  That  faith 
and  zeal  are  reviving  amon^  the  Italians  may  be  very  true, 
but  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Italian  peninsula  is  a 
scandal,  and  makes  a  decent  Catholic  half  ashamed  to  show 
his  face.  We  are  ashamed  of  these  Italian  Catholics,  who 
can  do  nothing  to  defend  their  religion  but  bewail  or  de- 
nounce the  wickedness  of  men.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
wicked  bear  rule  ? 

Several  Swiss  cantons  continue  to  follow  the  lead  of  Gene- 
va in  the  persecution  of  Catholics.  The  canton,  though 
not  the  city  of  Geneva,  is  nearly  equally  divided  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  Catholics  being  slightly  in  the 
majority ;  but  the  government,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  in 
the  hands  of  non-Catholics,  who  use  it  to  persecute  the 
church  and  her  faithful  pastors.  Here,  as  in  Italy,  we  have 
to  blush  for  the  political  imbecility  of  Catholics,  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  interests  of  their  religion.  Yet  it  is 
neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  their  religion  that  renders 
them  imbecile,  but  the  liberalism  they  have  imbibed  from 
non-Catholics,  and  which  is  essentially  antwonistic  to 
religion.  There  is  no  antagonism  between  Uberty  and 
Catholicity,  as  we  have  shown  over  and  over  again,  but  be- 
tween modem  liberalism,  another  name  for  ceesarism,  and 
Catholicity,  there  is  all  the  antagonism  that  there  is  between 
God  and  Mammon,  Christ  and  Belial,  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit.  Catholicity  makes  God  and  heaven,  the  interests  of 
eternity,  supreme  :  liberalism  makes  this  world  and  its  in- 
terests supreme,  not  knowing  or  not  believing  that  the  goods 
even  of  this  world  can  be  secured  only  by  turning  one's 
back  on  them,  and  living  for  God  and  heaven  according  to 
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the  divine  order.  It  is  the  liberatism  which  has  penetrated 
the  Catholic  camp  that  renders  Catholics  throughout  Enrope 
so  imbecile  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
religion,  and  enables  the  enemies  of  God  and  society  to 
usurp  the  government  of  once  Catholic  nations.  Catholics 
have  forgotten  that  it  profiteth  a  man  nothing,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul.  It  is  accursed  lib- 
eralism, so  seductive  in  its  tones,  so  sweet  to  the  taste,  yet 
so  fatal  in  its  effects  on  the  system,  that  has  brought  the 
Catholic  population  of  Europe  into  their  present  deplorable 
condition,  persecuted  the  church,  confiscated  her  goods,  and 
despoiled  and  inoprisoned  her  supreme  pontiff.  It  is  all  the 
work  of  liberal  Catholics,  without  whom  Protestants  and  in> 
fidels  would  be  reduced  to  impotency,  and  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

A  slight  reaction  against  this  destructive  liberalism  ha& 
commenced  in  France,  as  shown  in  the  displacement  of  M. 
Thiers  from  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  Marahai  MacMahon,  who  is  at  least  an  honest  man^ 
incapable  of  any  trickery,  and  able  enough  to  see  that  French 
society  cannot  stand  unless  supported  by  the  church,  and 
that  uie  church  even  can  do  nothing  to  support  it,  nn- 
less  left  free  and  independent.  His  ministry  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  any  that  has  preceded  it,  since  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  The  leading  member  of  it  is,  we  presume,  the  Due 
de  feroglie;  a  convert  to  Catholicity  from  Protestantism.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  contemporary  France,  a  learned 
and  gifted  man,  a  Catholic  indeed,  but  was  formerly  at  least 
tinctured  more  or  less  with  liberalism,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Dom  Qu^ranger,  with  rationalism.  Yet,  if  not  as 
thorough-going  a  papist  as  we  could  wish,  and  more  ready 
to  postpone  the  interests  of  the  church  to  his  views  of  state 

Eoucy,  than  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  demands,  he 
as,  we  may  be  sure,  no  sympathy  with  the  radicals,  and 
will  stand  firm  against  the  anti-Catholic  and  anti-social  policy 
of  the  Left.  His  predilections,  we  presume,  are  for  a  con- 
stitutional monarchv  modelled  after  tne  English  constitution, 
as  was  the  case  with  tlie  late  illustrious  Count  deMontalem- 
bert ;  btit  which,  with  all  deference,  we  think  a  wholly  im- 
practicable government  in  France,  which  has  worn  out  the 
principles  of  '89.  A  conservative  republic  we  think  less 
impracticable  in  France  than  a  constitutional  monarchy  of 
the  English  type. 

The  indications  are  now  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
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sooBy  perhaps  before  we  iflsue  from  the  press,  to  refistablish 
the  traditional  monarchy,  with  constitntional  limitations,  in 
the  person  of  Connt  de  Chambord,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
French  throne,  as  king — a  movement,  if  successful,  we 
shall  regard  with  great  loy,  if  made  in  behalf  of  the  princi- 
ple of  legitimacj^  and  the  non-recognition  of  the  principles 
of  '89.  France  is  monarchical,  and  we  should  gladly  see  ner 
firmly  established  under  a  monarchy  that  has  a  support  in 
her  national  traditipns.  We  have  as  much  confidence  in  the 
Count  de  Chambond  as  we  can  have  in  any  Bourbon.  He 
is  personally,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  good  Catholic,  but  we 
have  no  great  confidence  in  the  Catholicity  of  any  Bourbon 

Erince  or  king.  The  traditions  of  the  family  are  any  thing 
ut  reassuring.  From  Henry  lY.  to  Charles  X.  in  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  wherever  the  Bourbons  have  been  the 
reiminff  family,  they  have  been  the  enemies  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  church,  and  have  sought  to  use 
rather  than  to  serve  Iier.  The  only  exception  we  can  recall, 
is  that  of  the  noble  ex-queen  of  Spain,  the  much*calumniated 
Isabella  II.  Perhaps  Henry  Y.  may  prove  another  exception ; 
but  as  France  is  far  from  being  tnoroughly  Catholic,  and  as 
nearly  all  prominent  French  statesmen  place  the  state  before 
the  church,  we  have  our  doubts,  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  natural  tendency  of  Frencli  prelates  to  play  the 
rdle  of  French  courtiers,  as  was  proved  in  1851,  when  nearly 
all  of  them  favored  the  reestablish  men  t  of  the  Napoleonic 
empire,  under  a  chief  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  nghts  of 
the  pontiff  as  sovereign  of  Bome,  and  to  the  independence 
of  the  church. 

Yet,  there  is  much  to  hope  from  the  manifest  revival  of 
Catholicity  in  France.  The  effect  of  both  the  first  and  third 
Napoleon  was  the  material  aggrandizement  of  France,  and 
to  maintain  order  among  the  French  by  engrossing  them 
with  the  pursuit  of  their  material  interests,  under  tlieir  in- 
fluence, the  mind,  the  soul  of  France  was  materialized ;  and 
it  needed  the  disasters  of  the  war  with  Prussia— <]isaster8 
more  than  trebled  by  the  miserable  government  of  defence 
improvised  September  4, 1870,  of  wliich  Jules  Favre  and 
the  long-tongued  Oambetta  were  the  leading  members — and 
the  frigiitful  insurrection  against  the  national  assembly,  of 
the  communards  of  Paris,— to  bring  her  back  to  serious  re- 
flection and  awaken  her  spiritual  nature  from  its  long  slum- 
ber. Though  France  is  not  yet  thoroughly  Catholic,  Cath- 
olicity has  a  stronger  hold  on  her  mind  and  heart  than  it 
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has  had  before  for  a  centnry  and  a  half.  Pablic  opinion  is 
Betting  towards  the  church,  in  which  alone,  it  is  now  widely 
felt,  is  there  safety  either  for  the  sonl  or  for  society.  In  this 
public  opinion,  which,  we  think,  is  pretty  sure  to  grow 
stronger  day  by  day,  we  see  the  condition  of  a  solid  and 
.durable  political  organization,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment adopted,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  royal  or 
imperial.  No  government  can  hencefortn  stand  in  France 
that  is  not  frankly  and  loyally  Catholic.  No  coquetting 
with  radicals  and  communards  will  henceforth  be  tolerated. 
That  ended  with  M.  Thiers. 

In  Spain,  the  Carlists  are  evidently  gaining  ground,  and 
there  seems  to  be  really  some  prospect,  if  Prussia  does  not 
intervene  in  favor  of  a  HohenzoUem,  that  Don  Carlos  may 
actually  become  king  of  Spain.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not 
quite  clear  as  to  his  right  as  heir  of  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
we  incline  to  favor  the  claims  of  the  young  Prince  of  Astn- 
rias,  the  son  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabella,  who  lost  her  throne 
for  her  devotion  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  for  her  too  great 
kindness  of  heart,  and  lenity  to  such  men  as  Prim,  Serrano, 
and  Topete.  But  this  is  a  question  we  do  not  choose  to  dis- 
cuss. The  success  of  Don  Carlos  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  Spain,  as  it  would  reestablish  order,  and  place  real 
Catholics  in  power.  He  is  a  Bourbon,  and  is  seeking  his 
own  interest  rather  than  that  of  the  church  ;  but  as  he  must 
rely  on  the  Catholic  party  and  the  church  for  his  success,  it 
is  likely  that  he  will,  if  he  succeeds,  maintain  the  church  in 
his  dominions,  in  her  rights,  her  freedom,  and  her  indepen- 
dence. If  we  could  place  any  confidence  in  the  report  of 
an  interview  of  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Merald 
with  him,  we  should  doubt  this,  for  that  reported  interview 
presents  him  as  a  Oallican  or  liberal  Catholic,  not  as  a  loyal 
son  of  the  church ;  but  we  regard  the  interview  as  apocry- 
phal, and  the  representations  of  the  correspondent  as  worthy 
of  no  reliance.     Yet  Don  Carlos  is  a  Bourbon. 

The  Catholics  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  show  a  noble 
spirit,  and  meet  the  persecutions  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments with  an  unbroken  and  undaunted  front  The  reor- 
ganization of  France  and  Spain  as  Catholic  monarehies  will 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  Catholic  reaction  throughout  the 
world.  But,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  identify  Catholic 
interests  with  the  success  of  no  individual  or  political  party. 
Ko  political  combinations  or  revolutions,  that  are  not  the 
natural  results  of  revived  faith  and  zeal  in  the  mass  of  the 
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^  people,  will  restore  the  temporal  splendor  of  the  papacy  or 
reestablish  Christendom  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  nations 
have  relapsed  into  paganism,  and  must  be  reconverted.  The 
revival  of  faith  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  manifested 
by  the  numerous  pilgrimages  to  sacred  snrines,  is  an  encour- 
a^ng  sign,  for  our  sole  help  is  in  God,  and  in  the  interce»; 
sion  of  nis  holy  mother  and  of  the  saints  in  glory.  But 
there  has  been  a  grave  defect  in  the  education  given  hereto- 
fore to  the  Catholic  people  in  all  Catholic  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  remedy.  We 
do  not  mean  to  revive  the  controversy  respecting  the  use  of 
the  heathen  classics  in  Christian  schools,  though  we  strongly 
object  to  their  use,  unless  accompanied  by  much  fuller 
Christian  instruction  than  is  usually  given,  except  to  those 
intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  We  find  among  the 
laity  in  all  old  Catholic  nations  excellent  classical  scholars, 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  external  forms  and  practices 
of  their  religion,  very  pious  and  devout,  it  mav  be,  but  to- 
tally ignorant  of  its  principles.  Chateaubriand  and  Lamar- 
tine  were  striking  examples  of  the  ignorance  of  Catholic 
principle,  te  be  remarked  in  highly  educated  and  richlv 
gifted  Catholic  laymen.  In  our  own  country  we  find  grad- 
uates from  our  best  colleges,  who  are  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  real  sense  of  the  catechism  whicn  they  have  conned, 
and  perhaps  know  by  heart.  It  is  the  lack  of  due  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  their  religion,  or  rather,  of  an  edu- 
cation basea  on  those  principles  and  therefore  of  an  educa- 
tion primarily  Catholic,  that  has  suffered  Catholic  nations  to 
fall  back  into  Greek  and  Boman  paganism.  The  leaders  in 
the  modern  apostasy  have  in  all  cases,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
been  educated  in  the  church  and  trained  in  Catholic  schools ; 
and  many  of  them  were  noted  for  piety  in  their  youth.  Does 
not  this  sufficiently  prove  the  defect  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion hitherto  adopted  and  pursued,  and  that  it  is  not  prima- 
rily and  thoroughly  Catholic? 

Take  Paris  for  an  example,  long  the  hotbed  of  the  wildest 
and  most  visionary,  as  well  as  of  the  most  destructive  theo- 
ries ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  of  the  commune  in 
1871,  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
French  society,  in  a  census  of  religions  in  1872,  out  of  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  1,800^00,  over  1,700,000  reg- 
istered themselves  as  Catholics!  •The  great  body  of  the 
communards  must  have  been  baptized  as  Catholics.  What 
sort  of  education  in  their  religion  could  they  have  received! 
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Christianity  treats  mau  as  an  individual,  whose  chief  concern 
is  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul ;  but  it  treats  hit  a  also  as  a 
member  of  society,  having  social  relations  and  daties.  These 
social  dnties  growing  out  of  his  social  relations,  are  integral 
in  his  duty  to  God  as  a  man,  and  their  right  performance 
according  to  his  state  and  ability  is  as  essential  to  his  salva- 
tion as  his  personal  purity  and  virtue  in  private  life.  80 
much  is  nnq^nestionable.  Failure  in  the  performance  of 
one's  domestic  and  social  or  public  duties,  excludes  from 
heaven  as  certainly  as  does  unbelief  or  private  vice. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  education  hitherto  given  has 
been  too  much  restricted  to  instruction  in  the  pnvate  and 
domestic  virtues,  and  has  left  the  mass  of  the  people  insuffi- 
ciently instructed  in  their  social  or  public  duties,  or,  as  to 
the  relations  of  Christian  ethics  to  the  state  and  societv. 
The  laity,  even  graduates  of  our  colleges,  know  very  little 
of  these  relations,  and  are  left  in  regard  to  them  without  any 
certain  guidance,  and  with  the  impression  that  their  religion 
has  nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  lays  down  no  law  respecting 
them,  beyond  that  of  being  personally  sincere  and  honest  in 
what  they  do.  Hence  we  find  running  throu^  the  wliole 
history  of  Christendom,  principles  and  theories  embraced 
and  acted  on  by  princes,  politicians,  courtiers,  and  dema- 
gogues, all  professing  to  be  Catholics ;  and  which  are  really 
pagan  and  antichristian  in  their  character :  whence  has  so 
often  arisen  the  conflict  of  the  two  powers,  and  also  the 
socialistic  and  communistic  movements  of  contemporary 
society.  A  reaction  against  these  movements  has  already 
commenced ;  but  to  secure  its  f raits,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  educational  defect  we  have  indicated.  The 
school  must  recognize  Christian  society,  under  and  distinct 
from  the  charch,  as  well  as  the  church  herself.  It  must 
not  leave  the  student  to  be  a  pagan  in  relation  to  society, 
but  must  train  him  to  understand  and  to  act  well  his  part  as 
a  member  of  Christian  society,  or  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth founded  by  the  church,  and  inspired  and  directed  by 
her  life-giving  spirit 

This  IS  the  meaning,  the  significance  of  our  bishops,  in 
their  movement  for  separate  Catholic  schools — a  wise  and 
noble  movement ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if,  as  yet,  our  so- 
called  Catholic  schools  correspond  to  their  wishes  or  their 
hopes.  In  relation  to  tlie  Christian  commonwealth  or  socie- 
ty, their  pupils  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  educat- 
ed in  the  public  or  common  schools  of  the  country ;  nor 
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will  they,  so  long  as  the  Catholic  commnnity  accept  and  act 
on  the  maxim  that  one^s  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  one's 
politics,  that  is,  that  society  is  pagan,  not  Christian :  which 
implies  that  very  separation  of  church  and  state  the  syllabus 
condemns.  Catholics,  we  trust,  seeing  the  sad  effects  of 
that  maxim  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  will  ere  long  aban- 
don it  as  nntenable,  and  learn  that  their  religion  extends  to 
every  department  of  life,  and  requires  them  in  every  de- 
partment to  act  on  Catholic  principles.  When  thev  do, 
our  schools  of  every  grade  will  become  thoroughly  Catholic, 
and  leave  no  margin  for  paganism.  Education  will  then  be- 
come  a  safeguard  against  infidelity  and  socialism. 

We  take,  for  ourselves,  little  interest  in  politics  at  home 
or  abroad,  any  further  than  they  bear  on  Catholic  interests. 
But  as  the  republican  movement  in  Europe  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  revolutionary  and  anti-Catholic,  we  cannot  see  with 
indifference  its  success,  and,  without  any  monarchical  sym- 
pathies ourselves,  we  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  its  universal 
failure.  Yet  we  do  not  see  in  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  France  and  Spain,  in  itself  considered,  any  permanent 
guaranty  of  Catholic  interests.  Monarchy  in  Italy,  and 
imperialism  in  Germany,  are  as  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the 
church,  which  are  the  rights  of  God,  as  democracy  is  in 
France  or  Spain.  The  democratic  or  republican  form  of 
government,  where  the  people  are  Catholic,  thoroughly  Cath- 
olic, is  unobjectionable,  ana  monarchy,  where  the  people  are 
not  Catholic,  cannot  be  a  good  government.  Corrupt  as  our 
politicians  and  no  small  portion  of  our  people  certainly  are, 
we  know  no  actually  existing  government  on  earth  for  which 
we  would  exchange  our  own.  Monarchy  would  redress  no 
existing  evils  among  us,  and  would  introduce  a  new  class  of 
evils  from  which  we  are  happily  now  free.  The  church 
would  ^in  nothing  in  her  freedom  and  independence,  but 
would  lose  much  by  the  introduction  of  monarchy,  and 
Catholics  would  be  the  last  to  favor  it. 

The  republic  here  was  founded,  not  by  Catholics,  but  was 
founded  on  catholic  principles,  and  only  needs  a  Christian 
people  to  be  a  truly  Christian  commonwealth,  governing 
temporal  matters  in  subordination  to  the  spiritual  nature  ana 
destiny  of  man.  But  in  Europe  republicanism  is  pagan,  the 
revival  of  the  Grsdco-Boman  republic,  and  the  csesarism  in 
which  it  necessarily  terminated.  In  the  world's  history  it 
is  an  anachronism,  and  marks  a  retrograde  movement — a 
movement  from  Christian  light  and  freedom  towards  the 
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darkness  and  despotism  of  barbarism.  It  betrays  great  ig- 
norance and  misjndgment  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  suppose  that  they  are  required  by  their  own  pnnoi^ 
pies  to  sympathize  with  it  wherever  they  see  it  break  out. 
They  woold  do  much  better  to  take  care  that  paganism  does 
not  become  predominant  in  our  own  republic. 

We  cannot  read  the  future,  except  in  the  light  of  the  past^ 
but  we  know  that  the  church  has  always  b^n  and  always 
will  be  in  this  world  the  church  militant.  Yet  we  think  sne 
will  soon  find  a  respite  from  her  present  afflictions.  The 
Catholic  populations  have  received  no  severer  chastisement 
than  they  have  deserved  for  their  f orgetfulness  of  God  and 
devotion  to  the  world ;  but  we  see  them  everywhere  hum- 
bling themselves  under  the  rod,  confessing  their  delinquen- 
cies, turning  their  hearts  once  more  to  Goo,  and  b^ging  him 
to  have  mercy  on  them  and  deliver  them  from  the  hands  of 
the  spoiler.  The  whole  church  is  on  her  knees  praying  her 
divine  Spouse  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  liberate  his  vicar, 
and  save  society.  These  humiliations,  pilgrimages,  and 
prayers  must  prove  effectual.  The  Loixl  will  hear  the 
prayers  of  his  church  on  earth,  and  the  intercession  of  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven.  On  these  prayers  and  mter- 
cessions  we  count,  not  on  political  combinations  and  action ; 
though  God  may  make  use  of  them  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  the  church  and  the  intercession  of  his  saints.  He  may 
break  the  power  and  humble  the  pride  of  Prussia,  and  make 
the  Count  de  Chambord  the  instrument  of  restoring  order 
with  liberty  in  France,  and  Don  Carlos  his  instrument  for 
crushing  tne  godless  revolution  in  glorious  old  Spain ;  but 
our  reliance  must  be  on  him  and  our  own  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  his  will.    His  judgments  are  just  and  mercifaL 
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Nettheb  thiB  Heview  nor  its  editor  ifi  wedded  to  any  po- 
litical party.  We  aim  to  be  loyal,  and  always  support  the 
fovernment  when  we  can  do  so*^witha  clear  conscience,  and 
old  that  a  factious  or  simply  partisan  opposition  to  an  ad- 
ministration, whether  of  the  Union  or  of  our  particular  state, 
is  incompatible  with  the  duty  of  asood  citizen.  We  hold  it 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  support  m  good  faith  the  govern- 
ment wiiich  Providence  has  established  for  his  country,  for 
it  is  always  the  best  form  of  government  for  it,  whether  the 
best  for  idl  countries  or  not.  I^rovidence  has  established  for 
the  United  States  and  their  territories  the  federal  republican 
form  of  government,  and  that  for  us  is  the  only  legitimate 
form,  and  he  is  wanting  in  fidelity  to  it,  and  is  a  disloyal 
citizen,  who  seeks,  on  the  one  hand,  to  convert  it  into  a 
monarchv,  or  on  the  other,  to  convert  it  into  a  consolidated 
or  centralized  democracy — what  we  call  democratic  csBsarism 
-in  our  judgment  the  worst  posaible  form  of  cffieariBm.  In 
1864,  we  voted  for  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  least  of  two  evils,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  necessary  to 
bring  the  civil  war  to  a  successful  issue  and  to  save  the 
Union ;  in  1868,  we  voted  for  General  Grant,  for  we  had 
more  confidence  in  a  military  man  for  president  than  in  a 
civilian  or  nisipriua  lawyer.  We  did  not  vote  for  his  re- 
election in  1872 ;  for  we  had  found  in  him  neitlier  the  sol- 
dier nor  the  civilian,  and  because  the  party  supporting  him 
were  not  only  fearfully  corrupt,  but  were  manifestly  qon- 
solidationists,  and  therefore  disloyal  to  the  American  consti- 
tution, and,  as  we  could  not,  without  abandoning  all  self-re- 
spect, vote  for  the  opposing  candidate,  we  did  not  vote  at 
all,  and  have  voted  in  no  election  since. 

But  we  see  in  the  recent  elections  some  symptoms,  faint 
indeed,  of  a  change  for  the  better.  The  people  are  evidently 
losing  confidence  in  the  administration,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  in  the  so-called  Republican  party,  which  in- 
herits the  worst  features  of  both  the  old  Democrat  and 
Whig  parties,  with  those  of  the  Native  American  and 
Know-nothing  parties  in  addition.    We  see  not  how  any 
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Catholic  or  honest  and  intelligent  man  can  support,  or  do 
otherwise  than  oppose  it  by  all  the  lawful  means  in  his 
power.  The  aim  of  the  party  since  the  war,  and  perhaps  of 
its  leaders  before  it,  has  been  to  use  the  governmeik  for  the 
promotion  of  the  private  interests  of  speculators  and  the 
moneyed  and  business  classes,  and,  through  the  negroes  and 
unprincipled  northern  adventurers,  to  yankeeize  the  South, 
ana  mi^e  it  tributary  to  the  monopolists.  It  is  beginning 
now  to  fail  in  both  aims.  The  hu^  credit-bubble,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  and  plentiful  crops,  has  burst,  and 
panic  and  wide-spread  ruin  have  followed.  In  all  the  recent 
state  elections,  unless  Pennsylvania  be  an  exception,  the 
party  has  evidently  met  with  fearful  losses.  In  some  states 
where  it  held  the  power,  as  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  it  has 
met  an  inglorious  defeat,  and  in  those  in  which  it  retains 
the  power  it  is  by  greatly  reduced  majorities,  as  we  see  in 
Massaclmsetts,  New  Jersey,  and  the  northwestern  states. 
Virginia  has  asserted  her  independence,  and  indicates  the 
course  that  will  soon  be  followed  by  every  state  that  se- 
ceded, and  the  real  people  of  each  of  those  states,  the  ywrB 
sanioTy  will  control  its  administration.  Even  President 
Grant  will  hardly  venture  to  repeat  the  scandalous  federal 
interference  in  state  affairs  which  he  authorized  in  Louisi- 
ana.   The  forced  enthusiasm  for  the  negro  is  dying  out. 

The  opposition  victories,  coming  so  soon  after  me  presi- 
dential election,  would  in  ordinary  times,  be  little  on  which 
to  build  any  hopes  for  the  future,  for  such  victories  are 
nothing  unusual ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread distrust,  among  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  of 
tne  capacity  of  the  administration  and  of  the  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republican  party  leaders.  tTndemably  the 
financial  policy  of  the  administration  and  of  a  Bepublican 
congress  lias  broken  down  ;  the  revenues  of  the  government 
are  msufficient  to  meet  its  ordinary  expenses,  and  it  is  sup- 
porting itself  by  forced  loans  in  the  shape  of  an  additional 
issue  of  legal  tenders.  The  president  and  his  secretary  of 
the  treasury  are  both  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  public  finance,  as  they  are  of  real  statesmanship, 
and  as  are  nearly  all  our  bankers  and  business  men.  Yet  the 
people  very  justly  blame  the  administration  less  than  they 
do  congress.  We  know  not,  indeed,  what  better,  after  all, 
was  to  be  expected  of  congress,  made  up  as  it  is  of  bankers, 
manufacturers,  railroad  corporators,  third-rate  lawyers,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  flashy  newspaper  editors.    Formerly,  when 
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the  southern  people  were  represented,  we  had  men  in  con- 
gress of  independent  character,  wlio  made  of  statesmanship 
a  scientific  study.  But  for  the  Calhonns,  the  Foindexters, 
the  Lewises,  the  Pickenses,  the  Rhetts,  you  have  now  ne- 
groes or  mulattoes,  and  carpet-baggers.  We  have  now  no 
class  of  men  who  make  a  study  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  the  art  of  statesmanship;  we  have  only  men 
versed  in  the  arts  and  trickeries  of  the  politician,  or  men 
who  think  only  of  advancing  their  private  interests,  even 
though  called  Christian  statesmen,  like  Senator  Pomeroy, 
Parson  Harlan,  or  the  ex- Vice-President  Colfax.  What  is 
to  be  expected  of  men  who  are  immersed  in  business,  and 
intent  only  on  making  their  fortunes?  If  there  are  men  in 
the  country  who  have  really  studied  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  mastered  the  mysteries  of  finance,  they  are  un- 
known to  the  comer  grocerymen  and  publicans,  and  could 
not  be  elected  even  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  were  they  candidates.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
that  a  majority  of  votes  can  supply  any  lack  of  l)ram8  or 
defect  of  moral  character. 

The  present  crash  in  Wall  street,  which  has  shaken  some 
of  our  neaviest  and  most  firmly-seated  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile houses  and  caused  so  much  suffering  among  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  community,  is  only  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table result  of  our  inflated  credit  system,  which  encourages 
wild  and  reckless  speculations,  and  renders  useless  anv  fore- 
sight or  calculation  on  the  part  of  business  men.  Take  the 
case  of  that  old-establishea  house  of  A.  &  W.  Sprague  & 
Co.,  of  Providence,  B.  L  With  eight  millions  of  assets 
over  and  above  its  liabilities,  the  house  has  been  obliged  to 
ask  an  extension  of  credit  from  its  creditors.  The  Spragues 
may  have  extended  their  business  too  far,  yet  thev  were  no 
wild  or  rash  speculators,  but  honest,  intelligent,  and  thorough 
business  men,  carrying  on  their  various  and  extensive  oper- 
ations with  rare  prudence  and  circumspection.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them,  with  ample  means  and  doing  a  profitable 
business,  to  foresee  danger,  or  to  anticipate  financial  trouble. 
The  evil  lies  in  the  credit  system,  that  makes  of  debt  capi- 
tal, and  invests  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  paper  obliga- 
tions, whose  value  is  continually  fluctuating,  ana  varying  ten, 
twenty,  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  from  day  to  day.  The  shrink- 
age in  values  by  the  late  crash,  we  are  ourselves  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  to  say,  but  we  may  judge  that  it  is  very 
great,  when,  as  it  was  judged  in  the  case  of  the  Spragues, 
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twenty-two  milliong  of  assets  would  not  more  than  suffice  to 
meet  fourteen  millions  of  liabilities.  This  indicates  a 
shrinkage  in  values  of  about  one-third,  which  is  probably 
not  more  than  it  is. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  no  standard  of  value,  and  values  are 
continually  fluctuating,  so  that  a  man  jsounted  rich  to-day 
may  find  himself  poor  and  in  debt  to-morrow.  The  laws  of 
this  fluctuation  baffle  all  calculation,  for  it  depends  on 
causes  as  various  as  itself.  It  may  be  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  the 
markets  of  Shanghai  or  Canton,  a  mutiny  or  a  famine  in 
India,  a  petty  war  in  Africa,  a  revolution  in  France,  Spain, 
Italv,  or  Germany,  an  unprofitable  railroad  speculation,  the 
failure  of  a  mismana^d  bank,  or  of  a  trust  company  with 
a  defaulting  cashier  that  has  extended  its  loans  too  far,  or 
locked  Tip  its  means  in  unavailable  and  really  worthless 
assets.  The  recent  crash  was  chiefly  due  to  the  attempt  to 
build  railroads  on  credit  where  not  needed,  and  beyona  the 
present  ability  of  the  country  to  sustain,  and  if  the  conse- 

Juences  could  be  confined  to  the  bankers  and  brokers,  like 
ay  Cooke  &  Co.,  who  undertook  them  for  the  sake  of 
speculatiuff  in  their  stock,  and  getting  possession  of  the 
enormous  land  grants  so  unwisely  made  by  congress  for  their 
construction,  no  great  harm  would  follow,  but  such  is  the 
solidarity  of  all  classes  of  the  community  created  by  the 
credit  system,  that  the  innocent  suffer  as  well  as  the  guilty, 
and  even  more  than  the  guilty.  We  foresaw  the  crash  com- 
ing, and  our  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  come  even  sooner, 
and  bring  with  it  a  far  greater  ruin  than  it  as  yet  appears 
to  have  done. 

Tlie  various  remedies  suggested, whether  by  the  president 
or  by  prominent  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers,  are  puerile, 
and  not  even  palliatives.  There  is  no  remedy  for  a  gan- 
grenous limb,  or  safety  for  the  patient,  but  in  amputation, 
and  not  always  even  m  that.  The  essence  of  the  present 
system  is  in  using  debt  as  capital.  Under  it  no  deots  are 
ever  really  paid ;  there  is  only  a  transfer  of  the  debt,  and 
all  debts  are  mortgages  on  the  future.  A  debt  discharged 
in  bank-notes  becomes  a  debt  against  the  bank ;  in  green- 
backs, it  becomes  a  debt  against  the  fi:ovemment,  but  in 
neither  case  is  there  any  liquidation  of  tne  indebtedness.  If 
the  government  credit  fail — ^and  a  revolution,  or  gross  mis- 
management may  cause  it  to  fail — somebody  must  lose  ;  if 
the  bank  fail — and  fail  it  must  if  it  overdoes  its  business,  if 
its  debtors  fail,  if  it  lock  up  its  means  in  unavailable  or 
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worthless  assets,  if  there  is  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  their 
market  value,  or  if  its  officers  are  speculators,  stock -^m- 
blers,  swindlers,  or  defaulters — ^its  creditors  necessarily  lose. 
The  bank  depends  on  its  debtors  for  its  ability  to  pay  its 
own  debts,  and  the  government  would  bankrupt  the  whole 
people  were  it  to  attempt  to  liquidate  at  once  its  entire  in- 
debtedness. It  is  more  than  it  now  is  able  to  do,  to  meet 
its  ordinary  expenses  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  For  remedy,  say  some,  create  more  banks,  repeal  all 
restrictions  on  their  circulation,  and  relieve  them  of  obliga- 
tions to  keep  a  reserve  on  hand.  Authorize  free  banking, 
or  banking  dv  anybody  that  pleases,  say  others.  Let  the 
government  issue  more  greenbacks  or  treasui^  notes,  say 
others  stiU ;  that  is,  remedy  the  evil  by  increasing  it,  or  in- 
flating still  more  our  overinflated  credit ! 

The  fact  is,  we  have  been  attempting  to  be  a  great  busi- 
ness community  as  distinguished  from  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  have  subjected  agriculture  itseu  to  the  laws  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  We  have  attempted  to  do 
more  business  than  the  country  required,  or  its  capital  and 
labor  could  sustain.  We  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
and  wished  to  plant  and  reap  the  same  day.  We  have  been 
carrying  out  vast  schemes  of  internal  improvements,  which 
exceed  our  means ;  and  we  are  cripplea  with  debt.  We 
have  operated  on  borrowed  capital,  which  we  have  received 
in  the  shape  of  perishable  merchandise,  and  which  we  have 
consumed,  leaving  the  original  loan*  uncancelled.  These 
loans,  being  paid  chiefly  in  goods  imported,  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  extravagance  of  the  people,  and  introduced 
a  love  of  show  and  the  nabit  of  living  bevond  their  income, 
while  they  are  left  to  pay  for  the  internal  improvements,  as 
far  as  paid  for  at  all,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  still 
taxed  in  one  form  or  another  to  pay  the  interest  constantly 
accruing  to  the  foreign  creditor,  or  the  domestic  creditor  to 
whom  the  claim  has  been  transferred.  This  tax  for  interest 
on  debt  and  to  support  the  extravagance  generated  by  our 
foreign  loans  received  for  the  most  part  in  the  shape  of 
perishable  merchandise,  is  too  heavy  for  our  land  and  labor, 
productive  as  is  the  one  and  intense  and  long-continued  as 
is  the  other,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  people  are  in 
debt,  and  speaking  generally  live  on  credit,  or  draw  on  their 
capital,  hitherto  chiefly  in  land,  the  better  portion  of  which 
has  already  been  parted  with,  eaten  up,  or  worn  out. 

The  remedy  is  not  easy,  for  the  ruling  classes  have  not 
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either  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  to  apply  any  effectual  remedy. 
The  most  that  they  will  tolerate  is  such  measures  as  will 
enable  them  to  tide  over  the  present  crisis,  or  palliate  its 
severity,  but  leave  in  full  force  all  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced it.  Many  of  these  causes  are  moral  and  social,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  or  governmental  action.  So 
far  as  the  remedy  depends  on  the  government,  it  consists : 
1,  in  the  total  repeal  of  the  legal  tender  act,  and  making 
nothing  a  legal  tender  but  gold  and  silver ;  and,  2,  in  the 
restriction  of  the  banks  in  the  issue  of  their  notes  or  bills  to 
their  actual  ability  at  any  time  to  redeem  them  in  the  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.  The  twenty-five  per  cent,  re- 
serve the  banks  are  now  required  to  keep  in  their  ^vaults 
affords  no  adequate  securitv  either  to  bill-holders  or  to  de- 
positors, as  the  present  crasli  proves.  The  b^ks  must  not 
DC  allowed  to  araw  interest  on  their  debts  which  exceed 
their  means  of  redeeming  them  on  demand,  nor  use  deposits 
as  capital.  We  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  these  two  meaa- 
ures  would  cause  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  values,  and 
ereatly  diminish  the  volume  of  the  business  of  the  country ; 
But  they  would  tend  also  to  check  wild  and  reckless  specu- 
lation, and  to  place  the  business  of  the  country  on  a  safe  and 
wholesome  basis.  Matters  must  become  worse  before  they 
can  become  better.  The  volume  of  business  we  are  doing 
is  too  large  for  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  cannot  be 
lessened  without  more  or  less  suffering,  for  a  time,  to  the 
mass  of  individuals.  We  have  nothing  with  which  to  ex- 
tinguish our  indebtedness,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  but 
the  produce  of  land  and  labor,  and  till  we  are  compelled  to 
bring  our  expenses  within  the  income  from  land  and  labor, 
and  so  far  within  as  to  leave  a  surplus  for  a  sinking-fund, 
we  shall  be  afflicted  with  periodical  panics  like  the  present. 
Trade  and  large  manufacturing  establishments,  as  distin- 
guished from  domestic  industries,  are  ruining  us,  as  they 
ruin,  in  the  long  run,  every  nation  that  depends  on  them. 
The  political  economists  are  the  most  consummate  fools 
going,  for  they  regard  man  only  as  a  producing  and  con- 
suming animal,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  sourqes  of  real  wealth. 
We  do  not  expect  either  of  the  two  measures  we  recom- 
mend— ^measures  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  debt 
as  capital  or  stock-in-trade — will  be  adopted,  nor  do  we  ex- 
pect to  see  any  efficient  remedy  applied  to  the  evils  of  which 
everybody  complains.  The  present  crisis  will,  after  ruining 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  will  be  un- 
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heeded  as  the  slain  in  battle,  exhaust  itself,  and  the  surviv- 
ors, unwarned  by  experience,  will  resume  the  old  course,  and 
count  the  battle  won ;  till  a  new  crisis,  a  new  crash,  or  pros* 
tration  of  credit  comes,  from  which  the  widow  and  orplian, 
people  of  moderate  means,  and  the  laboring  classes,  as  usual, 
will  be  the  principal  sufferers.  Men  will  not  believe  that 
the  worship  of  Mammon  is  suicidal,  and  that  political  econ* 
omy,  to  be  successful,  must,  like  virtue,  be  oased  on  the 
principle  of  self-denial.  The  modem  system  of  business 
and  finance,  which  is  that  of  using  debt  for  capital,  has  too 
strong  a  hold  on  most  modem  nations,  especially  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  any  power  in  them  to 
cast  it  off.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  universal ;  it  has  triumphed 
over  statesmanship,  morality,  and  religion,  and  we  suppose 
it  must  run  its  course,  till  the  modern  nations  find  their 
boasted  civilization  evaporating  in  smoke.  '^  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget 
God." 

In  England  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  losing 
popularity,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  his  party  can  much  longer 
retain  their  places ;  but  though  we  have  always  sympathized 
with  the  Tories  rather  than  with  the  Whiffs,  and  regard  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  the  only  contemporary  English  statesman  really 
deserving  the  name,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tories  to  power  would  be  a  gain,  especially  to 
Catholic  interests  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  the  Tories  do  retain  some  reminiscences  of  the 
law  of  nations,  while  the  Whigs  and  Liberals  retain  none» 
If  the  Whigs  are  more  liberal  in  promises  to  Catholics  than 
the  Tories,  they  fall  usually  even  behind  them  in  perform- 
ance. To  our  mind  the  greatest  danger  with  which  Eng- 
land is  threatened  is  from  liberalism,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  secularism.  England  represents  to-day  the  city  of  the 
world,  and  is  the  chief  supporter  of  that  pagan  spirit  a^inst 
which  Savonarola  fought  and  fell  in  vain,  and  which  now 
pervades  all  modern  society,  as  even  our  English  Catholics 
at  length  are  beginning  to  understand.  She,  individuals 
excepted,  with  all  her  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  philanthropy,  ia 
as  thoroughly  heathen  as  ever  was  ancient  Greece  or  Kome, 
Egypt  or  Assyria.  She  is  secular,  and  seeks  to  secularise 
every  thing — education,  religion,  the  church,  literature,  art, 
and  science.  She  warms  up  and  grows  poetical  only  in  the 
worship  of  nature,  and  becomes  enthusiastic  only  over  classic 
antiquity.     Her  influence  on  other  nations  is  most  deleteri- 
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0U8,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  till  her  own  godless,  or 
'^  mercantile  system,"  as  Nicholas  of  Bnssia  was  wont  to  call 
it,  fails  from  its  own  excesses.  God  has  given  her  a  place 
for  repentance,  and  many  individuals  have  availed  themselves 
of  it,  and  been  reconciled  to  the  church ;  and,  we  presume, 
many  more  noble  conversions  will,  through  grace,  be  effected, 
but  we  have  lost  all  liope  of  her  reconversion,  for  we  see,  or 
think  we  see,  the  same  secular  spirit  finding  its  way  into 
Catholic  Ireland,  and  by  its  subtle  influence  destroying  or 
corrupting  the  faith  of  no  small  portion  of  the  Irish  youth. 

In  Germany  there  is  no  change  for  the  better,  and  little 
prospect  of  any  immediate  change  in  the  policy  of  the  im- 
perial government  The  persecution  of  the  church  continues 
without  any  relaxation,  and  the  infamous  laws  against  re- 
ligious liberty,  or  the  rights  of  God,  are  enforced  with  due 
rigor.  The  imperial  government  believes  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  warring  a^inst  the  church  as  the  only  practi- 
cable means  of  conciliating  the  liberals  or  of  averting  the 
hostility  of  the  secret  societies.  But  when,  to  please  the 
internationals,  it  has  subjugated  or  destroyed  the  church 
within  the  empire,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of  every 
juaei  religions  omtnization,  its  danger  will  be  increased, 
not  diminished.  Gallicanism  in  France  had  destroyed  the 
independence  of  the  church  in  that  kingdom  before  the 
French  revolutionists  of  1789  could  overthrow  the  state,  de- 
molish the  throne,  and  behead  the  king.  When  the  chui*ch 
is  sone  religion  is  gone,  and  when  religion  is  gone,  civil 
authority,  however  constituted,  is  gone,  has  no  support,  and 
only  anarchy  or  a  military  despotism  is  possible.  The  peo- 
ple, filled  with  a  religion  independent  of  them,  commanaing 
and  directing  them,  may  be  relied  on  to  support  legitimate 
authority  and  maintain  social  order ;  but  the  people  that 
have  broken  with  religious  tradition  and  have  no  religion, 
or  only  a  sham  religion,  are  incapable  of  sustaining  civu  so- 
ciety because  incapable  of  submitting  to  the  majesty  of  law. 
Such  a  people  have  no  conscience,  and  can  feel  no  moral 
obligation.  Prince  von  Bismarck,  warring  against  the  churchy 
is  encouraging  and  strengthening  the  only  party  really  dan- 
gerous to  the  empire.     Does  he  not  see  it  ? 

Italy,  relying  on  Prussia  for  support,  continues  to  hold 
the  po]>e  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and  to  carry  out  its 
sacrilegious  work  of  spoliation  of  the  religious  houses ;  and 
thus  far  with  impunity.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  how  truly, 
that  faith  and  zeal  are  reviving  among  the  Italian  people  ; 
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bnt  what  can  the  people  do  without  leaders  and  iorbidden 
bj  their  very  reli^on  to  use  any  but  lawful  means,  against  an 
infidel  and  saerilegioas  government,  or  to  free  themselves 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  G-od  ?  In  Spain,  the  Carlists 
do  not  seem  to  be  mining  mnch  proj^ress ;  indeed,  if  tele- 
graphic despatches  are  to  be  relied  on,  they  have  latterly  lost 
ground.  Tne  republic  at  Madrid,  though  it  has  the  sympathy 
of  the  government  of  Washin^on  and  our  minister,  General 
Sickles,  is  by  no  means  firmly  established,  or  capable  of 
governing  the  country.  We  see  no  human  help  for  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  A  portion,  perhaps  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  Spanish  people,  retain  tneir  Catholic  faith 
and  attachment  to  monarchy ;  but  the  ruling  classes,  there 
as  elsewhere,  the  new  nobility  and  the  wealthy  traders, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers,  the  citizens  as  distin^ished 
from  the  peasants,  have  practically  at  least  lost  their  faith 
and  with  it  their  patriotism,  and  are  divided  between  the 
republic,  the  commune,  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias.  They  onl^  thwart  each  other.  Should  the  republic 
utterly  fail,  f^russia  apparently  stands  ready  to  place  a 
Hohenzollem  on  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France  does  not  seem  so' 
near  at  hand  as  it  did  three  months  ago.  The  monarchical 
movement  has  met  with  a  check,  if  not  a  defeat.  The  secret 
societies,  by  means  of  which  the  minority,  a  contemptible 
minority  indeed,  contrive  to  control  the  action  of  the  major- 
ity, are  too  well  organized  and  too  strong  in  France,  perhaps 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  royalists  or  monarchists.  The 
Right  in  the  national  assembly  nave  won  no  victories  in  the 
recent  elections.  It  would  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  making 
important  concessions  to  the  Left,  and  thereby  indicating 
weakness,  or  want  of  courage,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Whenever  a  government  or  a  party  in  place  makes  a  conces- 
sion to  the  opposition,  it  is  all  over  witii  it,  and  if  the  Bight 
vields  at  all,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbonic  monarchy  may 
be  regarded  as  henceforth  a  vain  dream.  The  Bourbons  are 
expiating  the  crimes  of  their  fathers,  especially  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus.  No  power  that 
took  part  in  that  suppression  has  since  prospered.  Look  at 
^pain,  Naples,  Portugal,  Austria.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  national  sentiment  of  France  is  in  favor  of  monai'chy,  * 
but  she  is  powerless  against  the  secret  societies  spread  as  a 
network  all  over  her  soil,  and  they  will  suffer  her  to  have 
no  monarch  but  one  in  whom  they  can  confide  to  do  their 
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dirty  work,  and  they  con  confide  in  no  one  who,  while  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Catholic,  will  not  ase  his  power  to  cripple  the 
influence  of  religion  by  denying  the  church  her  freedom 
and  independence. 

We  think  the  chances  of  the  imperialists  are  better  than 
those  of  the  royalists,  for  they  are  less  hampered  by  their 
traditions,  hold  more  in  common  with  the  Left,  and  can 
promise  more  to  the  agents  of  the  secret  societies.  MacMahon 
18  an  honest  and  a  very  honorable  man,  a  respectable,  though 
not  a  great  soldier,  but  he  has  not  as  yet  proved  himself  a  statea- 
man,  and  we  suspect,  is  an  imperialist  rather  than  a  royalist. 
The  Due  de  Broglie,  his  chief  minister,  is  an  able  man,  a 
learned  and  brilliant  author,  and,  we  doubt  not,  a.  Catholic 
in  his  convictions,  as  one  might  be  2^-French  Catholic  before 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican ;  but  his  predominant  passion  is 
for  constitutional  government  as  the  only  sure  guarantv  of 
liberty.  He  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  legitimist.  Thus 
far  he  has  proved  himself  but  an  indifferent  statesman.  The 
Bight  has  gained  nothing  by  displacing  M.  Thiers,  and  is 
probably  weaker  to-day  than  when  the  present  government 
came  into  power.  Wnatever  may  have  been  the  revival  of 
reUgion  in  France,  the  elections  prove  that  it  has  had  veiy 
little  if  any  influence  on  the  voting  population.  The  most 
that  the  friends  of  order  and. religion  can  now  hope  is  to 
preserve  the  present  republican  government  in  the  hands  of 
^086  who  arl  not  repnblicanB.  ^Let  the  government  pass 
into  the  hands  of  avowed  republicans,  though  conservative, 
it  will  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals,  for  conserva- 
tive republicans  differ  from  red-republicans  only  in  degree, 
not  in  principle,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  things  is  for 
power  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  bolder,  more  energetic, 
and  extreme  section  of  a  party.  The  reds,  or  extremeXef t, 
will  triumph  as  surely  as  power  passes  into  the  hands  of 
republicans  who  are  so  from  principle  and  conviction,  and 
consequently  the  republic  will  become  a  reign  of  terror,  and 
degenerate  into  the  despotism  of  the  mob,  irom  which  only 
a  military  despotism  can  rescue  it. 

We  have  a  profound  respect  for  Louis  Veuillot,  who, 
through  the  Univera^  would  seem  to  be  the  dictator  of  the 
Catholic  public  opinion  throufi:hout  the  world,  but,  as  we 
have  heretofore  said,  we  think  ne  makes  a  great  blunder  in 
laboring  to  identify  the  Catholic  cause  with  that  of  monarchy, 
and  in  France  with  that  of  the  Count  de  Chambord.  The 
Catholic  party  in  no  country  in  the  world,  even  with  the 
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sovereign  at  itB  head,  is  strong  enough,  humanly  speaking, 
to  restore  and  sustain  Catholic  monarchy,  or  a  monarchy  able 
and  disposed  to  maintain  social  order,  and  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  church,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
We  see  it  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
Spain,  where  Catholics  are  the  numerical  majority,  no  less 
than  in  countries  where  they  are  only  a  feeble  minority, 
"We  have  as  little  confidence  in  monarchy  as  we  have  m 
democracy.  M.  Yeuillot  cannot  be  more  opposed  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit  than  we  are ;  but  he  knows  or  ought  to 
know  that  it  was  not  the  people,  but  the  sovereigns,  that 
evoked  that  spirit  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  now  per- 
vades the  people,  and  kings  and  kaisers  hold  their  crowns 
only  by  pandering  to  fhe  worst  passions  it  has  stirred  up. 
They  can  reign  only  by  grace  of  the  secret  societies,  and  to 
secure  that  grace  they  must  make  direct  or  indirect  war  on 
the  church  of  God.  How  then  restore  or  sustain  anywhere 
a  real  Catholic  monarchy  ?  Loyalty  is  expunged  from  the 
popular  vocabulary,  and  without  loyalty  in  the  people,  mon- 
archs  can  sustain  themselves  only  by  force. 

To  restore  and  sustain  a  Catholic  monarchy  in  any  coun- 
try, you  need  either  a  thoroughly  Catholic  or  a  thoroughly 
loyal  people ;  and  in  no  country  in  Europe  or  America  have 
you  either.  M.  Yeuillot  makes  the  mistake  of  seeking  the 
effect  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  the  cause.  You  must 
revive  loyalty  and  Catholic  faith  in  the  people  before  a 
Catholic  monarchy  is  practicable ;  and  when  you  have  done 
that  we  know  not  that  monarchy  is  preferable  to  republican- 
ism. Monarchy  cannot  help  us.  It  must  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  secret  societies  or  be  subverted,  and  as  no  Catholic 
monarchy  that  recognizes  and  respects  the  rights  of  God 
can  obey  that  mandate,  no  Catholic  monarchy,  even  if  re- 
stored, can  stand  or  goverh.  A  conservative  republic,  as 
things  now  are,  is  for  any  length  of  time  equally  impracti- 
cabla  It  must  either  become  radical,  or  by  a  coup  (TStai 
like  that  of  the  3d  of  December,  1851,  convert  itself  into  a 
military  despotism,  with  a  carbonaro  for  despot,  as  was  Louis 
Napoleon.  We  say,  then,  as  we  have  heretofore  said,  we 
see  nothing  to  hope  either  for  society  or  the  church  from 
political  action,  political  changes,  or  combinations.  Ko 
government  anywhere  that  is  devoted  to  the  true  interests 
of  society,  and  seeks  to  govern  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  traditional  ^'t^«  gentium^  can  now  stand. 

For  our  own  part  we  think,  as  we  have  said  of  our  finan- 
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cial  ajGEairs,  matters  must  become  worse  before  they  can  be* 
come  better.  "We  look  for  a  temporary  triumph  of  the 
radicals  over  monarchy,  and  over  the  conservative  republic. 
The  Mazzinians  and  Garibaldians  will  supplant  the  monarchy 
in  Italy,  Castelar  will  extinguish  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  the 
Left  will  triumph  over  the  Eight  in  France  as  the  Mountain 
did  over  the  Gironde  in  the  old  revolution,  and  the  secret 
societies  will,  when  they  can  no  longer  use  it,  put  an  end  to 
Grerman  imperialism.  Such  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  the 
course  of  public  events.  There  must  come  a  complete  dem- 
olition of  the  old  political  Europe,  and  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  civilization  that  the  church  has  so  laboriously 
created,  and  society  be  reduced  to  a  more  degrading  bar- 
barism, denser  ignorance,  and  grosser  superstition  than  the 
world  has  hitherto  seen.  Then  either  the  world  comes  to 
an  end  or  the  church  must  begin  her  work  over  again,  and 
create  a  new  Christendom  and  a  new  Christian  civilization. 
We  look  for  the  latter,  which  however  will  not  come  till 
the  last  vestige  of  the  old  system  has  been  sw^t  away. 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  any  gift  of  prophecy,  and  we  may 
be  mistaken  in  our  calculations,  for  we  do  not  know  the 
secret  counsels  of  Providence,  or  what  providential  interven- 
tion there  may  be  in  behalf  of  the  church  or  of  Christian 
society ;  but  taking  a  purely  human  view  of  the  causes  in 
operation,  it  has  been  our  conviction  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  frequently  expressed  in  our  Review  and  in  our  public 
lectures,  that  Christendom  is  broken  up,  and  that  the  church 
finds  herself  in  this  nineteenth  century  in  substantially  the 
same  condition  in  which  she  was  in  the  first  century  or  under 
the  pagan  Csasars,  that  is,  face  to  face  with  revived  paganism 
or  nature-worship.  She  has  no  external  power  on  wliich 
she  can  rely  to  protect  her  external  interests,  or  to  defend 
her  rights ;  she  is  thrown  back  on  her  spiritual  resources 
alone  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  she  was  when  she  went 
forth,  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  from  Jerusalem  to  conquer  the  world  to  her  Ix>rd. 
The  nations  are  hardly  less  pagan  or  hostile  to  her  now  than 
they  were  then.  She  has  to  proceed  now  as  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  reconvert  them — a  far  more  difficult  task  than 
that  of  their  first  conversion.  Ages  of  persecution  from  all 
quarters  mav  be  expected,  and  far  harder  to  bear  than  that 
of  the  so-called  martyr  ages.  The  division  of  the  world  in- 
to the  Catholic  world  and  the  missionary  world  is  obsolete  ; 
there  remains  only  the  missionary  world,  and  in  every  land 
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the  phurch  is  virtnally  a  misaionary  church.  Snch  was  the 
view  we  took  when  we  sought  admission  into  the  church, 
and  such  is  the  view  we  have  never  ceased  to  take. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were,  at  times,  more  external 
violence  to  the  church  and  hardly  fewer  acts  of  disobedience 
and  sacrilege  than  now ;  but  with  this  difference,  the  men 
then  knew  they  were  wrong,  acted  against  the  principles 
they  held  to  be  true,  but  now  they  have  conformed  their 
principles  to  their  practice,  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
wrong  is  right,  evil  is  good,  and  sacrilege  is  an  act  of  piety. 
They  thereiore  now  commit  their  crimes  against  the  church 
and  society,  and  perform  their  evil  deeds  with  a  quiet  con- 
science and  without  compunction.  Even  such  brutal  tyrants 
as  Henry  lY.,  king  of  the  Germans,  and  the  perndious 
Frederic  II.,  of  Germany,  had  a  conscience,  but  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  and  Prince  von  Bismarck  have  none,  and  both 
measure  their  right  by  their  might.  In  the  non-Catholic 
world  to-day,  there  is  actually  less  principle,  less  conscience, 
than  there  was  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when  Peter 
transferred  his  chair  from  Antioch*  to  Home.  The  recon- 
version of  the  nations  that  have  apostatized  must  therefore 
be  much  more  difficult  than  their  original  conversion.*  We 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  ground  of  hope  for  their  re- 
conversion, and  St.  Paul  (Heb.  vi.)  seems  to  teach  that  *'  it 
is  impossible."  It  certainly  is  impossible  with  men,  but 
**  with  God  all  things  are  possible."     Protestantism  is  un- 

Suestionably  that  "falling  away"  apostasy  of  which  St, 
^aul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  which  was  to  precede 
the  end,  and  its  spirit  is  manifestly  the  spirit  of  Antichrist 
already  in  the  world  when  St.  John  wrote  his  first  Epistla 
Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  end  is  at  hand, 
than  that  these  apostate  nations  will  "  be  renewed  unto  pen- 
ance," and  reunited  to  the  living  body  of  Christ  f 

There  are  many  signs  of  the  i^pproaching  end  ;  but  there 
are  also  signs  of  the  contrary.  If  the  faith  of  many  has 
waxed  cold,  there  is  still  faith  on  the  earth,  and  the  words 
of  the  Lord  to  Elias  in  the  desert,  may  be  repeated  to  the 
desponding,  "  I  have  reserved  me  seven  thousand  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  The  constant  prayers  that 
ascend  for'  the  august  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  the  liberal 
contributions  of  Catholics  to  his  support,  the  pilgrimages  to 
holy  shrines,  especially  the  shrines  of  our  Laoy,  that  of  late 
have  become  so  striking  a  feature  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
prove  that  faith  is  not  extinct,  if  they  do  not  prove  that  it 
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is  revivinff.  It  eeems  to  ub,  also,  that  the  church  has  not  yet 
accomplisned  her  work,  and  that  not  ^et  has  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  been  preached  to  all  nations,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  made  the  kingdoms  of  G-od  and  his  Christ. 
The  Jews  have  not  yet  been  converted  and  brought  in,  and 
they  seem  as  far  off,  as  a  body,  as  ever.  They  are  the  chief 
captains  of  the  army  of  Antichrist.  It  is  possible  the  old 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe  will  be  ^ven  up,  as  have  been 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  Christian  empire  move 
westward  through  America,  and  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
complete  its  circuit .  by  returning  to  Asia  its  birthplace. 
Who  knows  ?  The  designs  of  the  Lord  are  imalterable  and 
sure  to  be  fulfilled. 

Yet  whether  the  end  of  the  world  be  near  or  far  o£E,  no 
harm  can  come  to  the  church  or  to  the  true  people  of  God 
united  to  Christ  by  faith  and  love,  wlio  dwell  in  nim  and  he 
in  them.  But  as  we  know  not  the  day  or  the  hour,  we 
should  strive  so  to  live  as  to  be  prepared  for  either  event. 
It  is  with  the  end  of  the  world  as  with  death,  of  which  some 
one  says,  "  since  we  know  we  must  die,  but  know  not  when, 
we  should  so  live  and  work  as  if  we  we're  to  die  within  the 
hour,  and  also  as  if  we  were  to  live  for  ever."  We  may  not 
succeed  in  restoring  the  lapsed  nations,  or  in  reviving  Chris- 
tian  civilization,  but  we  must  earnestly  and  perseveringly 
seek  to  do  it,  and  leave  the  event  to  Him  whose  it  is  to 
grant  or  withhold  success.  For  ourselves  we  believe  that 
new  victories  on  earth  await  the  church,  and  we  hold  it  our 
duty  and  the  duty  of  every  Catholic,  to  labor  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  Christian  faith,  the  Christian  family,  and  Chris- 
tian society.  We  have  to-day  the  same  enemy  in  front  of 
us  that  the  apostles  themselves  had  to  war  against,  and  like 
them  we  can  rely  for  Victory  only  on  God.  The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  against  us,  the  spirit  of  modem  society  is 
against  us,  the  politics  and  politicians  are  against  us,  the 
wealth,  the  pretended  science,  learning,  and  philosophy  of 
the  nations  are  against  us,  and  Protestants,  like  the  old  car- 
nal Jews,  are  by  their  emissaries  everywhere  present  stirring 
up  the  people  against  us ;  but  He  in  whom  we  trust  is 
stronger  than  they  all,  and,  if  such  is  his  will,  he  can  scatter 
them  with  his  breath  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floor  before  the  wind. 

The  present  condition  of  what  was  Christendom  is  due  to 
placing  in  power  the  party  which  in  the  time  of  the  Ligue 
in  France,  went  by  the  name  of  lea  politiqueSj  who  were 
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neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  who  subordinated  the  rifi^hts  of 
God  and  the  interests  of  religion  to  the  exigencies  of  state 
policy.  These  are,  whether  nominaUy  Catholics  or  not,  now 
the  men  in  power,  and  whom  even  Catholics  intrast  with 
the  direction  of  public  affaii-s.  We  must  use  all  the  lawful 
means  we  possess  to  displace  them,  and  to  put  in  their  place 
only  men  who  will  subordinate  state  policy  to  the  law  of 
the  Lord.  We  expressed  last  July,*  some  doubts  in  regard 
to  the  expediency  of  the  call  of  the  energetic  and  outspoken 
bishop  of  Cleveland,  upon  Catholics  to  unite  and  vote  only 
for  such  men  as  will  defend  the  rights  of  Catholics,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  education.  We  have  some  doubts  if  the 
doubts  we  expressed  were  well  founded,  and  are  at  present 
disposed  to  retract  them,  and  to  support  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  venerable  bishop.  The  late  elections  have 
shown  us  that  political  parties  are  likely  to  be  again  in  our 
country  very  nearly  equally  balanced,  or  at  least  the  fanati- 
cal anti-Catnolic,  or  Methodistical  party,  headed  by  President 
Grant  and  his  Methodist  friends  and  masters,  has  received 
a  check,  and  is  by  no  means  invulnerable.  The  recent  elec- 
tion in  this  city  shows  what  an  honest,  consistent,  and  capa- 
ble political  leader,  a  thorouglv-going  Catholic,  bold,  ener- 
getic, yet  prudent,  can  effect.  The  same  man  may  do  more 
yet. 

But  we  are  now  speaking  chiefly  in  reference  to  Catholics 
in  the  old  European  nations,  where  they  are,  as  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  southern  Germany,  b^  far  the 
numerical  majority.  Yet  in  none  of  these  countnes  do  we 
find  a  really  Catholic  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  in  power. 
Count  Franz  de  Champagny  wrote,  in  the  Correspondantj 
some  years  back,  "  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  two  most 
Catholic  departments  of  France,  there  is  scarcely  a  Catholic 
in  office,  national,  departmental,  or  communal.  The  offices 
are  nearly  all  filled  by  Protestants  and  Jews."  It  was  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  all  France.  Official  France  has 
never  been  thoroughly  Catholic  since  the  accession  of  Henry 
lY.,  we  might  say  since  Louis  XII.,  surnamed  the  Father 
of  his  People,  and,  as  we  said  yea^  ago,  if  there  is  Protes- 
tantism in  Europe  to-day,  the  chief  responsibility  rests  on 
official  France,  which  has  never  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  Capetian  monarchy,  served  the  church  any  further  than 
it  coula  make  or  hope  to  make  her  subservient  to  the  schemes 

*The  Church  above  the  State,  Brownion's  Works.  Vol.  Xm,  page  488. 
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of  political  aggrandizement.  Even  Louis  IX.  was  canon- 
ized, not  for  his  royal  virtnes  or  his  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See,  bnt  for  his  virtues  as  a  man,  and  his  heroism  in  adver- 
sity, chiefly  as  a  prisoner  in  Tunis.  Perhaps,  if  we  might 
say  it  with  reverence,  also  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  of  Boniface  YIII.,  who  was  persecuted  by  his 
grandson,  the  really  infamous  Philip  the  Fair.    That  the 

Eope  is  infallible,  in  the  canonization  of  saints,  is  not,  we 
eiieve,  de  fide.  The  Franks,  after  the  half-pa^an  Charles 
Martel,  were  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  any  disinterested  support  to  the  Holy  Father  by 
official  F^nce,  since  the  accession  of  the  Oapetian  race  of 
kings. 

In  later  times  French  Catholics  have  rarely  insisted  on 
true,  thorouj^h-going  Catholics  to  represent  them.  If  they 
have  voted  £>r  Catholics,  it  has  usually  been  for  politicians 
who  subordinate  the  church  to  the  state.  Over  1,700,000 
out  of  1,800,000  inhabitants  of  Paris  profess  to  be  Catholics ; 
yet  they  made  or  submitted  to  the  commune,  and  have  not 
a  single  conservative  in  the  national  assembly.  Even  Count 
de  B^musat  was  not  radical  enough  for  the  !rarisian  Catholic 
voters.  In  our  own  country  rarely  can  a  Catholic  who  sub- 
ordinates his  politics  to  his  religion  secure  the  votes  even  of 
his  Catholic  brethren,  and  when  a  Catholic  is  elected  to  an 
office,  state,  national,  or  municipal,  it  is  usually  one  who 
cares  little  for  his  religion,  and  knows  less  of  its  real  prin- 
ciples— a  liberal  Catholic,  or  one  who  holds  that  his  ^^  reli- 
gion has  nothing  to  do  with  his  politics."  In  fact.  Catholics 
with  whom  their  religion  is  the  governing  principle  of  their 
lives  are  never  office  seekers,  never  demagogues,  and  seldom 
popular  even  with  Catholic  electors.  We  touch  here  the 
real  discouraging  fact,  the  fact  that  makes  us  so  doubtful 
of  the  restoration  of  Catholic  society  in  Europe  or  elsewhere. 
There  is  even  among  Catholics  a  fearful  lack  of  Catholic 
principle,  and  it  is  to  this  lack  of  Catholic  principle  that  is 
due  the  ascendency  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Ood  and  so- 
ciety. Unless  this  lack  is  supplied,  and  we  Catholics  become 
Catholics,  heart  and  soul,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  world, 
however  many  churches  we  may  build,  or  pilgrimages  we 
may  make.  We  may  have  to  submit  to  anti-Catholic  gov- 
ernments, but  never  should  we,  by  our  own  act,  create  or 
aid  in  creating  them. 
Vol.  xvm— as 
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[From  BrowBiOB*8  Qiuurterlj  B«Tiew  for  Ootober,  1874.] 

Wb  have  one  grave  objection  to  this  book,  that  it  is  made 
ap,  in  part,  bv  omissioDB  and  additions  by  Lord  R.  Mon- 
tagu, from  an  Italian  work  by  the  eminent  Jesnit  writer,  Fr. 
Franco,  and  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  neither  Fr. 
Franco's  nor  Lord  R.  Montagu's  work.  We  have,  more- 
over, no  marks  given  ns  bv  which  we  can  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  the  reverend  father  from  what  belongs  to  the 
noble  lord.  The  book,  as  we  have  it  before  us,  may  be 
much  improved  by  his  lordship  from  what  it  was  as  Fr. 
Franco  left  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so ;  but  we 
hold  the  productions  of  an  author  sacred,  and  can  tolerate 
no  changes  in  their  text,  even  for  the  better,  without  his 
knowle<^  and  express  consent. 

But  passing  over  this  objection,  which  is  not  an  objection 
to  the  merits  of  the  book,  we  may  say  we  like  it  very  much, 
and  regard  its  publication  as  timely  and  highly  important, 
even  for  English-speaking^  Catholics,  among  whom  we  have 
found  the  popular  errors  it  points  out,  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  religion  and  politics,  nardly  less  rife  than  among  non- 
Catholics  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  noted 
from  time  to  time  and  refuted  in  the  Review,  In  our  own 
community,  the  total  separation  of  church  and  state,  or  of 
religion  and  politics,  is  a  '^  fixed  idea."  But  this  idea  is  not 
the  same  in  all  minds.  The  infidel  understands,  by  the 
separation  of  religion  and  politics,  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  secular  order,  or  the  denial  in  the  political  order 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  while  many  Christians  only  mean 
by  it  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  all  practical  intermed- 
dling in  political  aSairs.  These  last  are  not  wholly  wrong ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  priests  lust  from  the  seminary,  or 
devoted  to  the  spiritual  duties  of  their  calling,  are  less  ntted 
to  manage  the  politics  of  a  country  than  intelligent  laymen. 
Shut  out  in  great  measure  from  intercourse  with  the  world 
during  their  seminarian  life,  they  have  little  chance  to  in- 
form themselves  of  the  practical  bearings  in  the  secular 
order  of  this  or  that  political  measure,  and  in  general  are 
obliged    to  rely  on    tne  lay  members,  usually  the  dema- 

*0n  tome  Popular  Mrran  eoneeming  BoUiies  and  lUUffum,  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Loan  Robkrt  Montaou,  M.  P.,  London:  1674. 
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gognes,  of  their  pariBli  or  congregation.  In  the  middle  as^ 
ana  later,  when  the  leading  statesmen  were  ecdesiastica,  the 
interests  of  religion  were  not  more  consulted  or  better  pro- 
tected than  if  the  statesmen  had  been  seculars.  Ohnrchmen, 
become  statesmen,  are  very  apt  to  leave  the  chnrch  behind 
them  and  consult  only  secular  interests,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Cardinal  Wolsev,  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  Cardinal  Dubois.  Even  the  great  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes  did  not  a  little  to  ruin  Spain  politically,  by  his 
centralism.  Statesmen,  whether  churchmen  or  laymen,  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  political  tendencies,  the  public  opinion, 
of  their  age  and  nation. 

The  true  mission  of  the  deigy  is,  not  to  enter  the  arena 
of  politics  and  to  act  the  part  ol  politicians,  but  to  proclaim 
ana  enforce,  with  all  the  spiritual  power  they  can  wield,  the 
great  principles  of  the  divine  government  or  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  on  earth  as  applicable  to  secular  affairs,  and  which 
are  the  law  alike  for  individuals  and  nations,  for  rulers  and 
ruled ;  and  to  form  and  sustain  a  public  opinion  that  com- 
pels statesmen  to  conform  their  secular  measures,  their  state 
policy,  to  the  law  of  Ood  as  declared  and  applied  by  the 
ohurch,  and  which  is  universal  and  inflexible.  Understood 
in  this  latter  sense,  the  separation  of  religion  and  politics 
means  political  atheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  In  the  former  sense,  the  separation  is,  perhaps,  de- 
sirable. In  the  infidel  sense,  as  understood  by  European 
democrats  and  revolutionists,  by  the  Cavours,  the  Bi^marcks, 
the  Grerman  kaiser,  and  Anglican  statesmen  generally,  the 
separation  is  simply  the  denial  of  the  divine  sovereij^ty  in 
society  and  the  state,  which  is  in  principle  and  practical  ten- 
dency downright  atheism.  We  recognize  a  marked  differ* 
once  between  derocracy  and  theocracy.  The  latter  we  do* 
fend,  the  former  we  have  never  defended ;  for  while  the 
clergy  have,  in  union  with  their  chief,  authority  to  declare 
the  Taw,  the  spiritual  or  moral  principles  to  which  the  secu- 
lar government  must  conform,  they  have,  in  the  practical 
administration  of  secular  affairs,  only  the  authority  of  seen* 
lars,  are  not  necessarily  superior,  and  not  seldom  in  fact  in- 
ferior to  them,  because  not  trained  to  practical  statesman- 
ship. It  is  the  neglect  to  make  this  distinction  that  causes 
even  some  well-meaning  people,  who  have  not  the  least 
sympathy  with  political  atheism,  to  demand  the  separation 
of  religion  and  politics.  Their  error  is  not  in  their  intend- 
ment, but  in  their  expression,  which  says  more  than  they 
mean,  and  even  what  tney  do  not  mean. 
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As  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  the  book  before  ns  is  an 
admirable  rSsume  and  exposure  of  popular  errors  concerning' 
politics  and  religion.  But  we  do  not  count  the  popular  de- 
mand for  civil  liberty,  or  even  for  republicanism  or  democ- 
racy, by  lawful  means,  as  a  popular  error.  Religion  has  no 
necessary  association  with  monarchy ;  and  Louis  Yeuillofs 
ideal,  that  of  absolutism  under  a  pious  kins;,  as  a  literary 
friend  in  the  Tyrol  expresses  it,  is  not  intnnsically  more 
Oatholic  than  Gambetta's  ideal,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  error  of  the  European  movement  party  is  not 
in  demanding  popular  government,  but  in  demanding  ii  by 
unlawful  means  and  on  false  principles,  as  well  as  in  suppos- 
ing it  can  be  sustained  without  religion,  or  by  an  atheistic 
or  an  heretical  people.  The  spiritual  order  is  and  must  be 
absolute,  for  it  represents  the  divine  sovereignty ;  but  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  with  all  deference  to  Za  Ci- 
vUtd  CcUtolica  9Xid  l!  Univera^  negatives,  not  affirms,  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  king'or  the  state,  and  therefore  blundering 
Protestants  maintain  that  the  church  is  incompatible  with 
civil  liberty  or  popular  government,  because  she  asserts  the 
divine  sovereignty.  They  have  not  learned  that  the  prime 
mover  must  itself  be  immovable.  They,  like  the  common 
herd  of  revolutionists,  seek  to  establish  freedom  by  destroy- 
ing the  very  means  and  conditions  of  its  existence.  Catho- 
lic absolutists  agree  perfectly  with  them ;  only,  while  the 
revolutionists  seek  to  destroy  the  absolute  autliority  of  Ood 
so  as  to  be  able  to  assert  popular  liberty,  the  Catholic  abso- 
lutists deny  popular  liberty  so  as  to  be  able  to  assert  the 
absolute  sovei*eignty  of  God.  Both  agree  in  this,  that  the 
divine  soverei^t^  and  popular  liberty  negative  each  the 
other,  and  ifTJniverB  and  The  Methodist  play  into  each 
other's  hands.  Publicists,  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catho- 
lie,  are  far  from  being  infallible,  and  journalists  sometimes 
write  dogmatically  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  profound- 
ly ignorant. 

Tne  pope  has  on  several  occasions  severely  censured  so- 
called  liberal  Catholics,  especially  in  France  ;  yet,  in  no  in- 
stance that  we  have  seen,  has  he  done  so  because  they  demand 
popular  government,  but  solely  because  they  seek  to  carry 
their  liberalism  into  the  church,  that  is,  into  the  divine  gov- 
ernment and  limit  the  divine  sovereignty  by  the  pretended 
rights  of  man.  As  if  the  creature  could  have  any  rights 
against  the  Creator,  or  man  any  rights  against  God !  We 
have  never  heard  that  the  pope  has  condemned  the  Ameri' 
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csji  const! tntion,  or  that  he  censures  the  liberty  it  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  American  citizens.  The  church  has 
never  declared  that  the  law  of  Ood  commands  Catholics  to 
he  monarchists,  or  maintained  that  in  any  country  the  inter- 
ests of  reh'gion  are  bound  up  with  absolutism  under  hpuyu9 
king.  For  our  part,  we  believe  they  have  a  far  surer  pro- 
tection under  a  free,  but  believing  and  pious  people,  tiian 
they  have  ever  yet  had  under  the  most  pious  of  kings,  how- 
ever absolute.  The  Uhivera  and  its  adherents  have  done  not 
less  to  injure  the  church  and  suppress  the  rights  of  religion 
m  France  and  Europe,  than  have  the  liberal  Catholics.  We 
identify  the  interests  of  Catholicity  neither  with  monarchy 
•nor  with  republicanism,  neither  with  democracy  nor  with 
absolutism,  and  we  venture  the  assertion  that,  till  our  Catho- 
lic friends  in  Europe  learn  to  separate  in  their  own  minds 
the  Catholic  cause  from  that  of  political  forms,  they  will  not 
-see  Christendom  restored.  Louis  Yeuillot's  advocacy  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord  has  tended  only  to  restrict  Catholicity 
to  the  legitimist  party,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  return  of 
the  imperialists  to  power,  or  for  the  triumph  of  the  com- 
munists. ^Neither  monarchy  nor  Catholicity  is  so  strong  in 
France  as  either  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  We  cannot  con- 
<;eive  what  infatuation  has  led  some  of  our  Catholic  friends 
seriously  to  believe  the  restoration  of  the  legitimists  to  power 
possible  without  a  miracle.  They  are  the  most  unpopular 
party  in  France,  and  the  most  impracticable. 

The  popular  errors  treated  in  the  volume  before  us,  and 
which  we  have  no  intention  of  noting  severally,  have  to  a 
great  extent  undermined  the  faith  of  the  old  Catholic  naj;ionS| 
broken  up  Christendom,  and  plunged  Europe  into  her  pres- 
ent deplorable  state,  hardly,  if  at  all,  above  that  from  wnich 
the  Gospel  rescued  her  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  most  discouraging  thing  with  regard  to  old  Europe, 
in  our  judgment,  is,  that  our  Catholic  fnends  there  have  the 
simplicity  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Christendom,  and 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Holy  Father  in  his  rights,  while 
these  same  popular  errors  remain  uncorrected  witn  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  They  look  to  political  combinations  or 
•changes,  and  rely  chiefly  on  diplomacy.  They  do  not  or 
will  not  see  that  diplomacy  at  best  can  only  restore  the  stcUua 
quo^  which,  if  restored,  would  only  necessitate,  with  the 
present  opinions,  tendencies,  and  asjjirations  of  the  govern- 
ments and  people  unchanged,  the  renewal  of  the  same 
course  which  events  have  run  since  the  revolutionary  epoch 
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began,  and  after  a  few  years  woald  place  matters  in  the  same 
atate  that  they  are  in  now.  Bestore  the  pope  to  his  full 
temporal  sovereignty  to-day,  and  the  war  which  has  sacri* 
legioi^sly  dispossessed  him,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  Yati- 
can,  would  recommence  to-morrow :  and  what  is  to  prevent 
it  from  havinfi;  the  same  result  t  BeestabliBh  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Italy  in  their  hereditary  rights,  restore  monarchy 
m  France  and  Spain  under  pious  and  legitimate  kings,  and 
the  same  causes  that  subverted  the  throne  yesterday  would 
subvert  it  again  to-morrow,  and  bring  back  the  anarchv  that 
prevails  to-day.  The  people  are  no  longer  animated  by  a 
sentiment  of  loyalty ;  they  no  longer  care  the  snap  of  a  finger 
for  legitimacy,  and  would  resist  the  most  jus^  and  necessary 
acts  of  the  king  or  authority  as  acts  of  tyranny.  BebellioQ 
and  revolution  would  be  rife  a^in,  for  nations  learn  nothing 
from  experience.  Even  the  mdividual  profits  little  by  anjr 
experience  but  his  own,  and  that  comes  too  late. 

Formerly,  there  were  violence  and  wrongs,  acts  of  diso- 
bedience to  authority  great  as  now,  perhaps  greater,  but 
they  were  eondemned  by  those  who  committed  them ;  peo- 
ple'ls  principles  were  just,  better  than  their  practice ;  and 
authority,  in  opposing  and  laboring  to  correct  the  practice,, 
found  support  m  the  principles  of  the  people,  in  private- 
and  public  conscience.  The  authorities  then,  if  so  disposed, 
could  protect  the  church,  and  maintain  her  freedom  and  her 
authority  over  her  own  children,  though  the  majority  of  the 
nation  were  nn-Catholic,  even  pagan,  and  often  did  so,  as 
we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  history.  But  now  the  case  ia 
different.  The  people  have  conformed,  not  their  practice  to 
their  principles,  but  their  principles  to  their  practice.  Their 
principles  are  no  better  tuan  their  conduct,  and  their  con- 
science will  not  sustain  the  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
form their  practice.  The  diurch  has  less,  rather  than  more, 
to  hope  from  the  sovereigns  than  from  the  people.  It  ia 
idle,  then,  to  expect  to  make  kings  and  princes  tlie  instru- 
ments of  restoring  religion  and  morality,  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  rights  of  God. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  so-called  civilized  world  is  far 
from  condemning  the  usurpations  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, or  its  war  against  the  pope  and  the  church ;  and  the 
infamous  BismarcKian  laws  against  Catholics  are  approved 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  and  America,  and  hardly 
a  whisper  is  heard  against  them,  except  from  Catholics,  who 
no  longer  exercise  the  hegemony  in  the  modern  world  so 
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deeply  corrupted  bj  the  long  prevalence  and  widespread 
influence  of  Oallican  heresy,  which,  though  condemned  and 
expelled  from  the  church  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  is 
not  yet  uprooted  from  the  mental  habits  of  the  people,  and 
will  not  be  during  the  present  generation.  , 

We  see  nothing  encouraging  either  for  religion  or  society 
in  the  outlook  abroad,  nor  shall  we,  till  we  see  Catholics 
ceasing  to  put  their  trust  in  princes,  and  find  them  under- 
standing that  the  world  has  escaped  them  and  relapsed  into 
paganism.  They  must  understand  that  their  only  hope, 
under  God,  is  in  reconverting  the  nations,  in  recovermg 
them  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  this,  diplomacy  will  not 
avail  them.  The  apostles  did  not  resort  to  it :  and  it  is 
their  example  that  we  must  follow,  if  we  mean  to  succeed, 
or  to  secure  the  blessing  of  Otod  upon  our  labors.  We  care 
nothing  for  monarchy  or  democracy  ;  but  we  believe  that 
Catholics  must  turn  to  the  people  and  be^in  at  the  bottom 
of  sodety.  A  king  surroundea  by  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
nobiUty  may  make  an  imoosing  show,  but  king  an<f  nobility 
count  for  less  in  the  work  now  before  us  than  the  poor  ser- 
vant-ffirl,  or  the  humble  laborer  and  artisan.  It  is  these 
who  have  in  this  country  built  our  magnificent  churches, 
supported  our  clergy,  and  maintained  the  splendor  of  Cath- 
olic worship.  The  prosperity  of  religion  aoes  not  depend 
on  the  patronage  of  princes,  the  great,  the  haughty,  the 
noble,  the  proud,  or  tlie  wealthy,  and  is  secured  only  by 
winning  the  hearts  and  converting  the  so-called  lower  classes 
of  society,  and  building  from  the  foundation  upward. 
Catholics  have  been  and  still  are  too  prone  to  hold  the  faith 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons,  and  to 
look  upon  the  conversion  of  the  great,  the  princely,  the 
noble,  the  learned,  the  rich,  and  the  distinguished  in  the 
world's  estimation,  as  of  far  more  importance  to  the  church 
than  the  conversion  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  the  unlettered 
and  undistinguished  in  this  world.  This  is  un-Catholic,  and 
needs  to  be  rebuked.  Our  Lord  gave  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, as  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  among  other  things,  the 
fact  that  '^  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  mem.'^ 
The  poor  are  worth  more  to  the  church  than  the  rich,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  rich  and  the  great  is  a  less  matter  of 
exultation  than  that  of  the  poor  and  lowly  whom  this  world 
despises.  Catholics  have  followed  too  closely  the  example 
of  the  world,  and  been  too  ready  to  judge  with  the  world's 
judgment,  and  hence  the  world  nas  been  too  ready  to  claim 
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them  as  its  own.  How  often  do  we  find  our  journals  citing 
the  names  of  ^reat  and  distinguished  converts  as  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  church !  How  differently  spoke  St.  Paul : 
"  For  see  your  vocation,  brethren,  that  not  many  are  wise 
according  to  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  ; 
for  the  Polish  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen,  that 
he  may  confound  the  wise;  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  that  he  ^may  confound  the  strong ;  and  the  mean 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  that  are  contemptible,  and 
things  that  are  not,  that  he  might  destroy  the  things  that 
are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  sight.'^  We  fear  Cath- 
olics have  not  always  remembered  this,  and  hence  have  fallen 
into  the  sad  state  in  which  we  now  see  them. 

The  evil  we  indicate  obtains  to  a  fearful  extent  even  in 
this  country.  Of  all  people  democrats  are  the  greatest 
toadies,  have  the  least  respect  for  the  poor,  the  least  honor 
for  the  lowly,  and  the  greatest  hankering  after  riches,  titles, 
and  honors ;  and  Catholics,  bom,  naturalized,  or  domiciled 
in  the  country,  do  not  wholly  escape  the  influence  of  its 
democratic  spirit,  or  the  contamination  of  the  democratic 
habits  and  manners  with  which  they  come  in  daily  and 
hourly  contact.  It  was  formerly  objected  to  democracv  that 
it  tends  to  ochlocracy,  or  the  government  of  the  rabble : 
our  American  experience  proves  that  its  tendency  is  rather 
to  timocracy,  or  tlie  government  of  the  rich.  It  really  has 
both  tendencies ;  the  former,  in  towns  and  municipalities ; 
the  latter,  in  the  states  and  in  the  Union,  if  we  except  the 
reconstructed  states,  especially  South  Carolina. and  Louisi- 
ana, though,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  except  even  these 
states,  for  the  rabble, — carpet-baggers,  scalawags,  and  the 
f reedmen, — owe  their  places  and  power,  which  are  ruining 
these  noble  states,  to  the  unconstitutionaJ  and  unwise  inter- 
meddling in  state  afEairs  of  the  general  government,  and 
the  fear  of  federal  bayonets.  Tne  party  controlling  the 
general  government  pretends  not  to  believe  in  the  submis- 
sion of  the  real  people  of  the  states  lately  confederated 
and  flghting  for  their  independence  of  the  Union ;  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  guarding  against  a  possible  renewal  of 
the  so-called  rebellion,  of  which  there  nas  never  been  the 
least  danger  since  the  confederates  laid  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered  to  the  federal  officers,  has  directed  its  legisla- 
tion, its  army,  and  its  influence  to  prevent  the  real  people 
of  these  states,  from  obtaining  the  power  in  their  respective 
states,  and  to  sustain  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
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ignorant  and  half-savage  negroe8,-^ye8terday  slaves — scala- 
wags, and  greedy  and  nnprmcipled  adventurers  from  the 
noraiem  states.  It  is  very  probable,  if  General  Sherman's 
memorandum  of  agreement  with  General  Joe  Johnston  had 
been  accepted  by  uie  government  and  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  it  would  have  saved  the  southern  people  from  all  the 
horrors  of  the  rule  of  the  rabble,  even  in  spite  of  negro- 
suffrage,  and  long  before  this  have  obliterated  all  trace  of 
the  civil  war.  The  bad  policy  of  the  Republican  party  has 
succeeded  in  converting  the  civil  war  into  a  war  of  races, 
which  will  not  cease  till  the  colored  race  is  reduced  to  polit- 
ical insignilicance  in  all  the  states.  .  The  white  race  will 
never  tiunely  submit  to  be  governed  and  plundered  by  ig- 
norant and  half -savage*  negroes ;  and  the  sooner  the  federal 
government  ceases  to  act  on  the  late  Mr.  Sumner's  negro 
policy,  that  is,  to  enforce  social  equality  between  the  races 
— wmch  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable, — ^the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  iTnion  and  the  real  interests  of  the  freed- 
men  themselves.  We,  though  never  an  abolitionist,  did  as 
much  as  any  other  publicist  in  the  country  to  bring  about 
ithe  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a.war  measure,  and  no  one 
surpassed  us  in  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  in  our  efforts  to 
save  it.  But  when  the  confederates  laid  down  their  arms 
and  manifested  their  desire  to  return  to  the  Union,  we  held 
that  they  should  be  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  states  that  did  not  secede,  with  equal  rights  with 
them  to  manage  theis  own  state  affaira,  without  any  inter- 
meddling of  the  federal  government :  and  we  hold  so  still. 
The  political  outlook  at  home  is  not  encouraging.  Gen- 
eral Grant  is  talked  of  for  a  third  term,  ana  he  can  be 
elected  for  a  third  time  if  he  wishes.  Mr.  Lincoln,  so 
cruelly  assassinated,  one  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  that 
ever  sat  in  the  presidential  chair,  made  it  possible  for  a 
president  to  reelect  himself  when  he  chooses.  He  reelected 
nimself  in  1864,  and  if  Johnson  failed  in  1868,  it  was 
through  his  constitutional  scruples,  his  political  honesty,  and 
his  mismanagement.  Grant  reelected  nimself  in  1872,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing  hindere  him  from  reelecting 
himself  again  in  1876,  if  he  lives.  "We  have  no  very  strong 
objections  to  a  third  term ;  wo  should,  however,  prefer  that 
the  president  should  be  at  first  elected  for  twelve  yeare,  or, 
as  to  that  matter,  for  life,  so  as  to  give  some  stability  and 
character  to  the  administration.  Experience  proves  that 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  popular  delusions  is, 
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that  f reqaent  elections,  except  in  towns  and  cities,  are  desir- 
able. General  Orant  would  make  as  good  a  president  for 
three  terms  as  for  two  or  one.  He  has  more  ability,  and, 
perhaps,  more  statesmanship,  than  he  gets  credit  for ;  but 
ne  is  too  much  of  a  democrat,  and  avows  he  has  no  policj 
to  be  insisted  on  against  the  will  of  the  people,  meaning,  hj 
the  will  of  the  people,  not  their  will  expressed  ofScially 
through  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  their  will  as  collected 
from  caucuses,  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  leading 
journals,  and  del(^tions  of  bankers,  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  simple  workmgmen,  which  is  of  no  authority  for  the 
government,  and  the  very  will  that  a  president  ought  often 
to  resist  and  defeat.  The  president,  m  vetoing  the  senate 
financial  bill,  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  inflation  of  the 
currency,  gained  the  good-will  of  bankers,  capitalists,  bond- 
holders,  and  the  whole  creditor  class,  by  increasing  the  value 
of  their  securities  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  has  of  course 
secured  their  support ;  and  yet  we  approved  the  veto,  as 
necessary  to  save  the  honor  of  the  government.  The 
error  was  committed  by  the  financialpolicy  of  Mr.  Ohase, 
who  unwisely  listened  to  Messrs.  Jay  Cfooke  &  Go. 

Protestantism  has  had  here  its  free  and  full  development, 
and  has  proved  its  incompetency  to  sustain  wise  and  just 
government,  or  either  private  or  public  morality.  We  see 
this  in  the  dishonest  rings  which  everywhere  obtain,  in  the 
venality  of  our  public  men,  hardly  one  of  whom  has  not  his 
price.  We  see  it  in  the  lack  of  private  morality,  shown  by 
such  revelations  as  those  of  Plymouth  Church.  Whether 
HeniT  Ward  Beecher  is  or  is  not  an  adulterer,  matters  com- 
paratively little  to  the  public  at  large ;  but  the  revelations 
of  the  state  of  morals  in  Plymouth  Church,  the  tone  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  exhibited  in  the  statements  made  to  the 
fublic  by  both  the  accusers  and  the  accused,  prove  that  our 
^rotestant  society  has  become  or  is  becoming  rotten  to  the 
core.  Protestantism  iias  ceased  to  be  an  objective  religion 
or  a  religion  independent  of  the  soul,  over  it,  above  it,  com- 
manding it,  and  restraining  the  passions  and  lawless  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  has  become  in  its  successive 
developments  purely  emotional,  sentimental,  subjective. 
Beecher  started  with  the  assumption  of  the  purity  of  htiman 
nature,  the  holiness  of  its  instincts  and  tendencies,  which, 
therefore,  are  to  be  indulged,  not  restrained  :  and  Beecher 
is  a  representative  man,  and  shows  us  in  his  own  teaching 
what  is  the  popular  tendency  of  the  age  and  country.  Hence 
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his  popularity^  which  is  immeuse,  greater  bj  far  than  that 
of  any  other  jProtestant  preacher  at  home  or  abroad.  His 
popolarity  is  not  doe  to  his  superior  ability  as  a  thinker,  his 
superior  erudition,  diction,  eloquence,  or  orifi;inality,  for  in 
all  these  he  is  surpassed  by  hundreds  and  thousands  eyen 
amone  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  the  delicacy  with  which 
he  feels  the  public  pulse,  the  sagacity  with  whicli  he  ascer- 
tains the  rismg  puolic  opinion  of  Protestants,  the  fidelity 
with  which  his  own  mind  and  heart  respond  to  the  passions, 
emotions,  sentiments,  tendencies,  and  aspirations  ox  his  age 
and  public,  and  to  his  unscrupnlousness  in  yielding  to  and 
expressing  them.  The  Beecher  nature  is  receptiye,  suscep- 
tiye,  and  sym{>athetic,  and  leads  by  following.  In  the  ser- 
mons and  writings  of  Henry  Ward  ISeecher  you  see  reflected^ 
as  in  a  mirror,  tne  present  state  and  deyelopment  of  the 
Protestant  mind  and  heart,  and  not  only  what  x^rotestantism 
now  is,  but  what  it  is  rapidly  becoming.  Hence  he  is,  as  we 
haye  said,  a  representatiye  man,  and  in  the  reyelations  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  Plymouth  Ohurch  we  may  see  the 
logical  results  or  the  Witimate  fruits  to  be  expected  from 
the  Protestant  spirit.  Hence  he  and  his  church  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  furnishing  ample  proof  that  Protestantism  is 
powerless  to  sustain  wise  and  just  goyernment,  or  priyate 
and  public  yirtue. 

Protestantism  can  furnish  no  remedy  for  the  eyils  that 
threaten  our  society,  and  its  spasmodic  enorts  at  reform  only 
make  matters  worse.  Our  hope  for  our  goyernment  and 
society,  for  politics  and  morals,  depends  therefore  on  Cath- 
olics, for  they  only  of  all  our  population  are  placed  by  their 
religion  on  a  plane  aboye  paganism,  and  have  in  it  sound 
.  principles  and  the  supernatural  helps  needed  for  priyate  and 
public  morals.  This  hope  should  be  strong  and  consoling 
to  the  American  citizen  in  yiew  of  the  astonishing  increase 
of  Catliolics  in  the  country  in  numbers,  wealth  and  influence, 
in  the  multiplication  of  churches, — some  of  them  not  un- 
worthy of  the  name, — of  colleges,  of  academies  for  our 
daughters,  and  of  parochial  and  other  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  so-called  humbler  classes,  which,  howeyer  inferior 
to  what  we  could  wish  them,  are  yastly  superior  to  any 
others  in  the  country,  at  least  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  or 
Oliristian  point  of  yiew ;  but  it  is  somewhat  damped  b^  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  measure  the  growth  of  Catholic  influ- 
ence by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Catholics,  of  Catholic 
churches,  and  of  Catholic  institutions.    We  fear,  as  we  haye 
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already  said,  that  Oatholics  imbibe  from  association  with 
non-Catholics  not  a  few  of  the  popular  errors  so  prevalent 
in  the  country,  and  which  threaten  it^ruin.  It  is  only  the 
Catholic  Church  that  can  save  us ;  but  even  she  can  do  it 
only  through  the  action  and  influence  of  Catholics,  and 
through  them  only  by  their  standing  by  the  faith  in  its 
purity  and  integrity,  and  faithfully  observing  in  their  con- 
duct what  it  requires  of  them.  If  they  suffer  tlieir  faith  to 
become  crusted  over  with  the  popular  errors  of  Protestants, 
and  in  their  daily  conduct  or  practice  differ  hardly  at  all 
from  them,  their  action  and  influence  will  not  be  Catholic, 
and  hardiv  more  salutary  than  the  action  and  influence  of 
non-Catholics.  Such,  to  a  great  extent,  we  fear  is  the  fact. 
In  americanizing,  we  protestantize.  We  do  not  see  that  the 
Catholic  press  is  much  more  elevated  in  tone  and  sentiment 
or  influence,  when  not  treating  expressly  of  Catholic  faith 
and  morals,  than  the  non-Catholic  press.  Our  political 
Catholics  do  not  usually  act  in  reference  to  a  higher  standard 
than  do.  Protestants.  We  see  in  them  the  same  lack  of 
principle,  of  conscientiousness,  of  integrity,  of  public  spirit, 
and  disinterestedness.  When  we  talk  with  them,  we  tind 
their  views  of  political  science  and  statesmanship  as  crude 
and  as  low  as  those  of  their  non-Catholic  fellow-citizena 
Their  standard  of  political  morality  is  popular  opinion  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  agree  with  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bors that  vcxpopvliegt  vox  Dei^  that  what  is  popular  must 
needs  be  right,  and  also  that  one  ^eeks  or  holds  office  for  his 
own  private  advantage. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  us  are  too  much  attached  to 
the  world,  are  too  intent  on  getting  up  in  the  world,  are  too 
obsequious  to  the  rich,  and  too  afraid  of  poverty.  We  are 
by  no  means  free  from  snobbishness.  We  are  too  fond  of 
show  and  parade,  too  solicitous  to  stand  well  with  the  ene- 
mies of  our  religion,  and  too  sensitive  to  the  opinion  non- 
Catholics  may  have  of  us.  We  thus  fail  to  exert  a  truly 
Catholic  influence  on  our  countrymen,  or  to  do  what  we  might 
and  should  do  to  save  the  nation  from  the  ruin  that*  st^s 
it  in  the  face.  Catholics  abroad  have  forgotten  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  and  God  has  suffered  them  to  be  persecuted, 
to  become  a  prey  to  the  secret  societies,  and  to  be  oppressed 
by  the  enemies  of  Christ,  as  a  needed  chastisement;  and  we 
are  beginning  to  need,  and  must  expect  ere  long  to  receive, 
a  similar  chastisement.  We  do  not  believe  the  peace,  free- 
dom, and  prosperity  we  now  enjoy  will  continue,  because 
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we  are  growing  too  worldly,  and  are  forgetting  to  be  faith- 
ful to  our  duty  as  Catholics  in  a  democratic  conntry, — that 
of  introducing  an  unworldly  and  spiritual  element  into  the 
life  of  the  nation  which  it  lacks,  and  which  Protestantism 
serves  only  to  extinguish.  The  outlook  for  religion  and 
politics  is  to  us  not  encouraging,  but  decidedly  discouraging, 
or  at  least,  if  we  ho^  still,  we  hope  with  trembling;  and 
we  dare  not  indulge  in  the  exultations  of  either  our  Catho- 
lic brethren  or  of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen,  who  believe 
things  are  going  on  finely. 

The  outlook  abroad  would  be  cheering,  if  we  did  not  see 
our  leading  Catholics  looking  to  political  agencies  to  reinstate 
Catholica  and  their  chief  in  their  rights.  We  regard  the 
calamities  of  Catholics  in  France  and  Spain,  their  persecu- 
tion in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia,  as  blessings  in  dis- 
guise. They  were  merited,  and  give  Catholics  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expiate  centuries  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  religion, 
and  to  atone  for  their  statolatry,  or  preference  of  the  state 
to  the  church  of  Ood.  They  preferred  Csssar  to  Peter,  and 
Cffisar is  now  teaching  them  what  fools  they  were.  No  thanks 
are  due  to  Csesar,  for  his  intentions  are  evil,  and  God  in  due 
time  will  punish  him  according  to  his  deserts ;  but  in  his 
madness  Csssar  is  teaching  Catholics  that  their  only  safety 
is  in  returning  to  Peter,  and  abiding  by  the  Bock  on  which 
the  church  is  built,  and  whence  flow  the  waters  of  life. 

The  state  can  have  no  stability  unless  founded  on  religion, 
and  no  security  where  the  people  do  not  in  their  faith  and 
love  place  the  church  above  the  state.  The  church  does  not 
hold  from  the  state  nor  depend  upon  it ;  and  where  the 
Catholic  people  so  believe  and  love  and  obey  the  church  for 
her  own  sake  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  Csesar  can  do 
them  no  harm,  and  persecutions  are  to  be  received  with  joy, 
and  with  sorrow  only  for  the  persecutors.  If  the  Catholic 
nations  of  Europe  still  retain  the  seed  of  faith  in  their  bosom, 
the  afflictions  they  now  suffer  will  cause  it  to  germinate, 
spring  up^  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  a  hundred-fold. 
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[From  BrowMon't  QuArtarly  Ravtow  for  Octob«r,  197B.] 

PoLinoB  abroad  present  little  tliat  is  encouraging  to  the 
statesman  or  the  Christian.  Csdsarism  and  liberalism,  or, 
perhaps,  we  sbonld  write,  cffisarisra  and  communism,  have 
formed,  by  natural  affinity,  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
against  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  familv  and  property, 
thQ  rights  of  Ood  and  society,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  a 
sacrilegious  war  on  the  pope,  the  divinely  appointed  guardian 
of  all  rights, — the  rights  of  conscience,  of  the  family,  of 
nations  and  individuals,  of  sovereigns  and  of  subjects.  They 
are  doing  incalculable  evil  to  society  and  the  souls  of  men, 
but  they  will  fail  in  their  purpose  and  be  shamefully  defeated 
in  the  end,  for  the  Lord  Goa  omnipotent  reigneth.  Yet  we 
seem  to  have  fallen  on  those  times  predicted  in  the  l^ew 
Testament,  that,  ^'  except  those  days  oe  shortened,  no  flesh 
can  be  saved." 

At  home  things  appear,  at  least,  to  be  about  as  bad  as  they 
can  be.  Ko  doubt  the  journals,  whose  mission  it  is  to  cre- 
ate a  sensation  whenever  possible,  exaggerate  the  corruption 
of  public  men,  and  paint  the  political  and  financial  delin- 
quencies of  the  day  m  the  blacKest  colors  possible ;  and  no  " 
wise  man  believes  that  things  are,  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  half  so  bad  as  represented :  not  all  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  peculators,  rogues,  and  swinalen,  nor  are 
the  people  universally  venal.  We  believe  there  are  some 
honest  officials,  and  some  people  in  the  country  who  are  not 
corrupt  or  easily  corruptible.  We  do  not  believe  President 
Grant  is  a  positively  bad  man :  he  certainly  has  the  virtue 
of  standing  by  his  mends ;  but  unhappily  his  friends,  wh«n 
not  notoriously  incompetent,  are  for  the  most  part  rogues, 
swindlers,  thieves,  or  blackguards.  His  great  fault  is  that 
he  lacks  a  high  moral  sense,  genuine  pubPic  spirit,  and  that 
he  looks  upon  himself  as  simply  detailed  to  perform  certain 
duties  as  president  Yet  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  his 
successor  will  render  his  administration  respectable,  and 
cause  it  to  be  regretted,  as  Harrison's  and  Tyler's  adminis- 
tration made  Van  Buren's  administration  respectable,  as 
Frank  Pierce's  administration  made  the  Taylor- Fillmore  ad- 
ministration respectable;  and  so  on  down  to  the  present. 

874 
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We  wrote  in  the  Democratic  Review  in  1843,  enlightened 
by  the  ^^ Hard-Cider "  campaign,  "No  first-class  man  can 
hereafter  be  elected  to  the  presidential  chair : "  and  certain- 
ly, thus  far,  experience  has  verified  oar  prediction  or  con- 
clusion. The  last  real  statesman  elected  president  was  John 
Qnincy  Adams.  Though  he  was  in  some  respects  intractable 
and  crotchety,  yet  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  able  man,  and 
an  accomplished  statesman.  Webster,  Clay,  and  others,  told 
ns,  in  1828,  that  the  movement  to  elect  General  Jackson 
was  a  revolationary  movement,  and  that  his  election  wonld 
be  a  revolution:  and  they  were  right.  The  republic  of 
Washington,  Adams,  andf  Jefferson,  the  honest  republic,  ex- 
pired !&£irch  4, 1829,  when  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  was 
mau^urated  president  of  the  Union.  The  course  of  onr 
politics  has  been  downwards  ever  since,  proving  bnt  too  ef- 
fectually, y^MTfJiff  descensus  Avemi. 

Then  for  honest  and  capable  men  were  substituted  noisy 
partisans  without  principle,  experience,  or  capacity,  as  offi- 
cers and  employes  of  the  government.  Then  came  into 
vogue  the  senseless  maxim  of  rotation  in  office,  and  offices 
were  conferred  and  claimed  as  compensation  of  party  ser- 
vices. Then  constitutions  became  so  much  waste  paper,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  popular  will,  as  expressea  through 
caucuses,  journals,  and  noisy  demagogues,  was  recognized 
and  asserted  even  by  the  president.  We  deny  not  that 
President  Jackson  was  a  man  of  eminent  natural  ability,  or 
that  he  had  many  noble  qualities ;  bnt  he  was  a  prince  of 
rowdies  rather  than  a  statesman,  and  had  no  understanding 
or  love  of  constitutional  government  He  had  rare  energy 
and  force  of  will,  but  his  disposition  was  to  govern  as  an 
absolute  prince,  rather  than  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  con- 
stitutional republic.  He  and  his  partisans  placed  the  repub- 
lic on  the  declivity  to  an  absolute  democracy,  nnrestramed 
by  constitutional  restrictions  on  power,  in  which  the  major- 
ity for  the  time  govern  as  absolutely  as  the  autocrat  of  all 
the  Rnssias.  Prior  to  his  election,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  no  great  party  in  the  country  called  itself,  or  allowed 
itself  to  be  called,  the  democratic  party.  The  members  of 
the  Jeffersonian  party,  the  successtul  opponents  of  the  old 
Federalists,  disclaimed  the  name  in  our  youth,  when  applied 
to  them  by  the  Federalists,  accused  ox  being  monarcliists, 
and  regarded  it  as  an  insult.  The  election  or  General  Jack- 
son, whose  strong  will  was  his  law,  inaugurated  a  revolution, 
and  since  1838,  when  the  Whig  party,  which  had  hitherto 
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retained  Bome  old  Federalist  traditiona,  tired  of  being  ont  of 
power  and  ont  of  plaCB,  changed  their  tactics,  and  outbid  in 
their  democracy  the  Jacksonian  democracj,  all  parties  bavd 
alike  claimed  to  be  democratic;  and  that  stanch  Whiff, 
Horace  Greeley,  the  principal  creator  of  the  so-cdled  Bepab- 
lican  party,  which  has  mled  or  misrnled  the  country  since 
1861,  contended  tliat  his  party  was  the  Simon  Pure  democ- 
racy, and  the  Democratic  party,  so-called, was  the  sham  democ- 
racy, becaase  they  still  retained  some  reminiscences  of  and 
a  respect  for  constitutional  restrictions  on  th,e  power  of  the 
majority.  At  present  there  is  no  constitutional  party  in  the 
country ;  the  will  of  the  majority  is  absolute,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  to  make  the  president,  d  la  Jackson,  or  d  la  Napo- 
leon, the  sole  organ  or  representative  of  that  will,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  legislative  and  judiciary  departments  of  the 
government  It,  perhaps,  needs  only  another  Jackson  or 
another  Grant  to  carry  out  to  its  final  result  that  anti-repub- 
lican tendency.  The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  lately  deceased  Andy  John- 
son, and  General  Grant's  want  of  enterprise,  have  probablv 
alone  prevented  it  from  being  hitherto  completely  realized. 
The  abolition  movement,  which  laughed  at  constitutions 
and  legal  restraints,  originated  in  this  absolute  democracy, 
for  the  abolitionists  had  only,  by  continual  agitation,  by 
harping  on  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  fierce  denunciation  of 
slaveholders  and  slaveholding,  to  work  up  a  maj[ority  of 
voters,  infuriated  against  slavery,  to  have  the  right,  on 
democratic  principles,  to  liberate  the  slave  without  indemni- 
fying the  owners  for  the  loss  of  their  property,  and  in  spite 
of  the  constitution.  This  same  absolute  democracy,  or,  as 
we  prefer  to  call  it,  democratic  csBsarism,  it  was  tnat  pro- 
voked the  secession  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  thus 
indirectly  caused  the  late  civil  war,  so  disastrous  to  both 
North  and  South,  but  probably  in  reality  more  disastrous  to 
the  North  than  to  the  South,  or  than  it  would  have  been  if 
there  had  been  any  wise  and  honest  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government.  The  same  democratic 
cffisarism  that  nad  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  great  central 
and  northwestern  states,  and  with  which  the  Bepnblican 
party  was  thoroughly  saturated,  was  carried  into  congress ; 
and  the  party  having  an  overwhelming  majority — we  need 
hot  say  now  obtained— <letermined,  at  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  to  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  ascendency,  and 
to  administer  the  government  of  the  Union  and  of  the  sev- 
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eral  states  in  the  interests  of  the  Bepnblican  party.  The 
pretext  was  the  protection  of  the  recently  emancipated  slave 
tor  whom  the  party  as  a  party  cared  nothing,  any  further 
than  they  conld  nse  him  to  perpetuate  their  power. 

We  were  the  first  publicist,  or  among  the  very  first  pub- 
licists, not  an  abolitionist^  who  advocated  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure,  or  as  a  military  necessitv ; 
for  we  saw  clearly  enough,  from  the  ver^  beginning  of  the 
war,  thaty  such  was  the  military  incapacity  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  indecision  and  humanitarianism  of  the  well- 
meaning  president,  and  such  the  determination  and  energy 
of  the  secessionists,  unless  we  could  break  up  or  disors^nize 
their  labor  system,  and  render  their  slaves  useless,  ancl  even 
an  embarrassment  to  them,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 

fovemment  to  subdue  them  and  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
Tnion.  The  president  was  afraid  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vi^or,  lest  he  should  hurt  somebodv,  especially  the  niythical 
union-men  in  the  states  that  had  seceded.  Mr.  Seward 
believed  in  pamphlets  and  sophomoric  orations,  when  bullets 
were  the  only  persuasive  arguments  that  could  be  used.  He 
pretended  that  secession  was  illegal,  and  therefore  that  no 
state  had  seceded ;  and  appeared  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  ordinances  of  secession  were  the  work  of  a  faction,  that 
the  mass  of  the  southern  people  were  loyal  and  attached  to 
the  Union,  and  anxious  to  return  to  it,  and  would  do  so,  if 
the  power  of  the  faction  were  once  broken ;  and  hence  he, 
an  avowed  abolition-leader,  wrote  officially  to  our  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  that  the  rebellion  would  be  sup- 
pressed and  peace  restored  without  disturbing  the  status  of 
a  single  person  in  the  Union.  All  this  we  saw  was  little 
better  than  midnight  madness.  Secession  was  the  act  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  who  were  far  more  united  in  waging  a 
war  against  the  CTnion  for  independence,  than  were  the 
people  of  the  states  that  did  not  secede,  in  prosecuting  the 
war  for  its  restoration  and  preservation.  We  told  the 
government  that  there  were  no  union-men  at  the  South 
worth  counting,  and  that  all  efforts  to  organize  the  supposed 
union-men,  ana  to  make  them  representatives  of  the  states 
that  had  seceded,  were  worse  than  thrown  away,  as  experi- 
ence soon  but  too  amply  proved.  But  the  administration 
believed  otherwise,  and  dilly-dallied  till  men  began  to  be 
disgusted  with  it,  as  the  cry,  ^'  On  to  Bichmond,"  indicated. 
That  cry  was  not  the  expression  of  impatience  for  a  fight, 
80  much  as  of  impatience  at  the  hesitation  of  the  govern- 
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ment  and  its  idle  negotiations,  and  of  the  desire  for  the 
government  to  commit  itself  to  a  decided  warlike  policy, 
and  leave  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.     War  is 
always  terrible,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  necessity ;  and  the 
most  humane  way  of  making  war  is  to  make  it  in  earnest, 
and  as  distressing,  while  it  lasts,  as  possible  to  the  enemy, 
so  far  as  allowed  by  the  recognized  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare, for  that  tends  to  shorten  its  duration,  and  to  secure 
peace.     The  administration  never  understood  that,  and  in 
its  false  humanity  prolonged  it  for  years,  and  lost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  valuable  lives  which  might  have  been  spared. 
We  did  not  advocate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  aboli- 
tion principles,  nor  out  of  consideration  for  tlie  slaves  them- ' 
selves,  but  as  a  necessary  war  measure,  as  the  only  means 
left  us  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  confederacy,  and  of  re- 
storing the  Union.     Delayed  as  was  that  measure,  imper- 
fectly and  bun^lingly  as  it  was  carried  out,  the  result  proved 
that  we  were  right,  and  that  the  disorganization  of  its  sys- 
tem of  labor,  gradually  worked  by  the  president's  proclama- 
tion, was  the  decisive  measure  tliat  caused  the  final  collapse 
of  the  confederacy.     The  collapse  of  the  confederacy  intro- 
duced several  problems,  which  it  re<^uired  statesmanship  of 
a  very  high  order  to  solve.     But  this  hi^h  order  of  states- 
manship was  wholly  wanting  in  the  admmistration,  and  in 
congress,  taken  as  a  whole.    The  democratic  csesarism,  or 
absolute  democracy,  which  makes  the  will  of  the  people, 
however  expressed,  inside  or  outside  of  constitutions,  abso- 
lute sovereign,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  consulted  by  the 
legislature  or  the  executive,  had  reduced  all  statesmanship 
to  the  art  of  manipulating  the  people  and  securing  success 
to  one's  party,  or  the  defeat  of  the  opposing  party,  that  is, 
to  adroit  and  skilful  political  management,  or,  more  expres- 
sively, to  the  art  of  demagogy.     This  must  always  be  the 
case  under  an  absolute  democracy,  whether  the  people  as- 
semble in  person,  or  act  througn  elected  representatives. 
The  whole  thought  of  the  country  had  been  absorbed  in 
abolition  dissertations,  of  declamations  on  liberty  and  human- 
ity, and  in  eliminating  from  our  institutions  whatever  tended 
to  impede  the  direct  and  immediate  action  of  the  popular 
will,  popular  opinion,  popular  passion,  or  popular  caprice. 
There  had  been  no  call  since  the  democratic  triumph  in 
1829,  for  statesmanship,  for,  since  then,  government  had 
ceased  to  be  a  science,  and  any  man  was  counted  fit  to  be  a 
representative  in  congress,  a  senator,  or  a  president,  if  able 
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to  command  the  requisite  number  of  votes.  A  plurality  of 
votes  would  supply  any  possible  laok  of  experience  or  of 
brains. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  a  shrewd 
political  manipulator,  and  a  passable  nisi-pnus  lawyer,  but 
of  little  education,  of  very  little  literary  or  scientific  culture, 
and  of  no  statesmanship..  His  best  friends  could  not  pre- 
tend that  he  was  even  a  passable  constitutional  lawyer,  or 
that  he  understood  at  all  the  position  in  which  secession 
placed  the  states  that  had  seceded,  or  the  ground  on  which 
the  general  government  had  the  right  to  coerce  them  back 
into  the  Union.  And  yet  we  doubt  if  any  member  of  his 
cabinet  or  of  congress  understood  it  better  than  himself,  un- 
less Senator  Sumner  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception.  The 
Blairs  were  able  politicians  and  able  men,  but  they  saw  in 
the  struggle  only  John  G.  Calhoun,  whom  they  fought  un- 
der Andrew  Jackson^  and  whom,  though  a  Union  man  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  and  though  dead  and  buried  before  a 
single  secession  ordinance  was  passed,  they  continued  to 
iignt  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Sumner  understood  that 
*^  state  secession  is  state  suicide,"  but  he  was  almost  alone  in 
this  view ;  and  this  he  maintained  as  giving  congress  the 
right  to  deal  with  the  slave  Question,  not  as  a  ground  on 
which  to  justify  the  war  wagea  by  the  government  against 
the  secessionists.  Indeed,  neither  the  administration  nor 
congress  ever  took,  distinctly  and  decidedly,  a  ground  on 
which  that  war  was  legally  defensible.  It  was  held  to  be  a 
war  against  a  rebellion,  but  no  ground  was  assumed  on  which 
secessionists  as  such  are  rebels.  Simple  secession  is  not  re- 
bellion. Admission  of  a  state  into  the  Union  imposes  upon 
it  no  obligation  of  allegiance  to  the  national  sovereign ;  it 
simply  gives  it  a  share  in  the  national  sovereignty,  which, 
as  a  territory  under  our  system,  it  has  not.  Secession  is 
simple  abdication  by  a  state  of  its  sovereignty,  and  that  is 
neitner  treason  nor  rebellion. 

The  mistake  of  the  South  was,  not  in  asserting  the  right 
of  a  state  to  secede,  or  in  assuming  that  secession  took  the 
state  as  a  state  out  of  the  Union,  but  that,  by  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  the*state  remained  a  state  with  all  its  sovereign 
powers  outside  and  independent  of  the  Union.  By  secession 
it  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  United  States,  and  abdicated  its 
sovereignty.  It  carried  itself  as  a  state  out  of  the  Union, 
but  not  its  population  and  territory  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Union.    It  simply,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  "Amer- 
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lean  Bepublic/'  lost  ita  sovereign  power  as  a  state  in  the 
Union,  and  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  unorganized  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Union.  Secession  simply  carried  the 
state  out  of  the  Union  to  bring  it  under  the  Union.  But 
neither  party  understood  this,  K)r  neither  party  understood 
where,  under  our  system,  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged. 
The  South  contended  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  states  seyenSly ; 
and  the  North,  imbued  with  democratic  csasarism,  held  and 
still  holds  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  people  back  of  the  states, 
and  outside  of  state  organizations :  a  more  fatal  mistake  than 
that  of  the  South.  The  sovereignty  under  the  American 
system  is  vested  in  the  states,  but  in  the  states  united,  not 
severally.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  right  when  he  said  a  state 
could  not  be  coerced.  If  the  secessionists  had  stopped  with 
simple  secession,  they  would  not  have  been  rebels,  and  a  waf 
against  them  would  have  been  unjustifiable,  and  defensible 
on  no  legal  or  constitutional  principle.  But  they  did  not 
stop  there ;  they  formed  a  confederacy,  assumed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Union,  raised  and  organized  an  army^  and 
actually  levied  war  against  the  Union.  Then  they  became 
traitors  and  rebels,  and,  as  such,  the  government  had  a  legal 
and  constitutional  right,  nay,  the  solemn  duty,  to  use  force 
to  reduce  them  to  submission. 

This  blunder  as  to  secession  would  not  be  worth  mention- 
ing had  it  not  entailed  a  more  serious  blunder  still  on  the 
part  of  the  government  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
question  of  reconstruction  came  up.  Here  the  government 
was  more  at  sea  than  ever.  Having  never  accepted  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  we  have  set  forth,  it  knew  not  whether 
to  regard  the  states  that  had  seceded  as  still  states  and  states 
in  the  Union,  or  as  territory  subject  to  the  Union.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  held  them  to  be  con<^uered  territory,  and  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  conqueror :  which  was  to  concede  the  Southern 
doctrine  that  secession  took  the  states,  both  as  states  and  ter- 
ritory, out  of  the  Union,  and  to  condemn  the  war,  for  no 
nation  conquers  its  own  territory, — territory  which  already 
belongs  to  it.  It  may  recover  it,  but  not  conquer  it.  The 
government  could  not  treat  "  state  secession  as  state  suicide," 
for  it  from  the  first  recognized  the  states  as  still  existing  in 
the  Union  and  persistingin  the  union-men,  treated  the 
Pierrepont  government  at  W  heeling  as  the  state  of  Virginia, 
a^d  admitted  to  seats  in  congress  representatives  from  any 
congressional  district  where  the  union-men  happened  to  be 
for  the  moment  in  the  majority.     It  was  not  at  liberty  to 
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treat  the  states  as  defnnct,  and  their  territonr  as  simple  nn> 
organized  territory  subject  to  the  Union,  x  et,  if  it  did  not 
so  treat  them,  how  was  it  to  carry  oat  its  negro  policy,  and 
subject  the  southern  states  any  more  than  the  northern 
states  to  the  general  government,  which,  on  any  theory  of 
the  constitution,  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  and  has  only  a 
delegated  authority  and  no  sovereignty  over  theni  ?  If  they 
were  treated  as  states,  the  slaves  emancipated  by  the  presi^ 
dent's  proclamation  probably  could  not  have  been  remanded 
to  slavery,  but  the  proclamation  could  not  be'  regard^  as 
abolishing  slavery  or  as  prohibiting  if,  if  the  states  saw 
proper  to  reestablish  it.  This  view  would  have  alienated 
from  the  government  the  whole  anti-slavery  party,  and  alt 
who  had  trusted  that  the  war  would  make  an  end  of  negro 
slavery,  which  was  and  could  be  only  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  IJnion.  To  treat  the  quondam  states  as  simple  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  was  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  stultify  itself,  and  to  deny  the  ground  it  had 
taken  throughout  the  whole  war.  So  it  held  that  of  con- 
tradictories both  may  be  true,  and  treated  them  both  as  states 
and  no-states,  as  it  suited  its  purposes.  When  it  wanted 
their  votes  for  amending  the  constitution,  it  held  them  to 
be  sovereign  states;  when  it  wanted  to  govern  them  and 
compel  them  to  vote  according  to  its  wishes,  it  held  them  to 
be  no-states,  but  simply  unorganized  population  a^d  territory. 
In  our  view  of  the  constitution,  the  states  that  seceded  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  had  become  like  any  other  unorganized 
territory  belonging  to  the  Union ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
it  was  optional  with  it  to  hold  them  under  military  governors, 
or  for  congress  to  pass  an  enabling  act,  authorizing  the  peo- 
ple to  reorganize  themselves  as  states,  with  or  without  the 
^  old  state  names  and  territorial  boundaries.  But,  then,  the 
*  enabling  act  could  impose  no  conditions  precedent  of  reor- 
ganization not  imposed  by  the  constitution ;  and  if  it  did 
not  impose  the  prohibition  of  slavery  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent, but  authorized  their  organization  as  states  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  states  already  in  the  Union,  the 
reorganized  states  would  be  free  to  authorize  slavery  or  not : 
eo  this  would  not  do.  There  must  be  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  prohibiting  slavery  for  ever  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  But  only  states  in  the  Union  can 
ratify  constitutional  amendments,  so  it  was  necessary  to  treat 
the  states  that  seceded  as  still  states  in  the  Union ;  but,  in 
order  to  be  recognized  as  such,  and  be  allowed  to  exercise 
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their  powers  as  self-governing  states,  as  the  states  that  had 
not  seceded,  they  must  ratify  the  oonstitntional  amendment 
proposed  by  congress,  prohibiting  slavery.  Yet,  if  they 
were  states  in  the  Union,  neither  the  executive  nor  congress 
had  any  right  to  impose  any  condition  of  the  sort,  for  the 
war  power  ceased  the  moment  the  confederates  laid  down 
their  arms  and  offered  no  further  resistance,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  only  the  ordinary  peace  powers  of  the  constitution* 
If  they  were  not  states  in  the  Union,  their  ratification  wafr 
worth  nothing.  In  any  case  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  never  con- 
Btitntionally  adopted,  but  were  imposed  by  .rbitrary  power, 
and  are  really  no  part  of  the  constitution,  unless  the  free 
acquiescence  of,  at  least,  three-fourths  of  the  states  has  given 
them,  which  we  doubt,  a  jt^o^t-legality. 

The  mistake  of  the  government  was  in  assuming  to  act 
nnder  the  war  power  after  the  war  was  over,  and  in  assum- 
ing that  the  work  of  reconstruction  belonged  to  it,  and  not 
to  the  people  of  the  states  that  had  seceded.  The  general 
government  has  no  authority  under  our  system  to  organise 
or  reorganize  a  state.  If,  as  it  assumed,  the  states  that 
seceded,  had  never  been  out  of  the  Union,  but  were  still 
states  in  the  Union,  it  had  no  more  authority  over  them  than 
it  had  over  New  York  or  Massachusetts.  It  had  no  authority 
to  say  who  should  or  should  not  have  tlie  elective  franchise,, 
or  be  eligible  to  office  state  or  national.  Its  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  real  people  of  the  South,  and  the  attempt  to 
organize  states  with  tne  few  union-men  of  the  South,  north- 
em  adventurers,  scalawags,  and  recently  emancipated  slaves, 
who  had  never  had  a  country  or  a  domicile,  was  a  gross 
usurpation  «nd  a  blunder.  We  warned  the  government,  in 
1863,  against  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  real  people  of  ^ 
the  South  were  secessionists,  and  it  was  idle  to  dream  of  * 
maintaining  any  thing  like  self-government  without  them ; 
and  the  attempt  would  only  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  federal  troops,  and  not  only  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  our  political  system,  but  prove  most  disas- 
trous to  the  people,  especially  to  the  people  of  the  southern 
states.  The  saa  experience  of  Soutn  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
even  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  has  but  too  amply  proved 
the  justness  of  what  we  wrote  in  1863,  after  the  capture  of 
Yicksburg.  But  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  all  his  bonhommde  and 
geuialness,  was  an*  intense  lover  of  despotic  power.  Con- 
gress suffered  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  its  passions,  in- 
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stead  of  being  controlled  bv  reason  and  the  dictates  of  honest 
statesmanship ;  and  even  Mr.  Satnner  said  to  ns  in  Febrn- 
ary,  1864,  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  sonthem  people  loyal, 
that  is,  in  order  for  the  North  to  be  able  to  govern  them,  it 
wonld  be  necessary  to  exile  some  twenty  thousand  or  more 
of  the  leading  secessionists,  and  to  extend  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  n*eedmen.  The  horrible  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  threw  the  administration,  congress,  and  the 
northern  people  into  a  frenzy  of  wrath ;  and  Vice-President 
Johnson  acceded  to  the  presidency  with  a  doable  portion  of 
the  vindictiveness  natural  to  him, — which,  however,  he  lived 
lon^  enongh  to  rejpent, — ^and  talked  grandiloqaently  of  ren- 
dermg  treason  odious.  His  proclamation  of  May,  1865,  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  ever  issued  in  mj  age  by  the  most  barbar 
rous  chieftain.  It  virtually  dismmchised  and  outlawed 
nearly  the  whole  southern  people,  certainly  every  man  who 
could  render  any  efficient  service  in  reorganizing  the  southern 
society,  and  in  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  war.  President 
Johnson,  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  sat  in  the  presidential 
chair,  devoted  to  the  constitution,  and,  after  time  to  get 
cool,  not  hard-hearted  or  cruel — ^though  he,  from  his  entry 
into  political  life,  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  southern  aris- 
tocracy, who  looked  down  upon  him  as  not  at  all  of  their 
class — soon  relented  of  his  severity,  and  sought  to  render  it 
innocuous,  and  to  save  the  southern  people ;  but,  in  so  dping, 
he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party,  which  at  the  time  had 
two-thirds  of  the  members  oi  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
provoked  in  revenge  a  fearful  congressional  opposition,  and 
caused  congress  to  adopt  a  far  more  stringent  policy  towards 
the  South  than  it  originally  intended.  Men,  hke  Morton  of 
Indiana,  and  our  friend  Chandler  of  Michigan,  felt  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  policy  would  lose  all  the  fruits  of  the  war,  and, 
worst  of  all,  would  resuscitate  the  Democratic  party  and  re- 
store it  to  power,  when  it  would  be  all  over  with  the  Bepub- 
lican  party,  whose  only  hope  in  the  future  was  in  negro  suf- 
frage and  the  federal  arms. 

On  the  southern  theory  of  state  sovereignty,  and  on  the 
democratic  theory  of  which  that  vastly  overrated  journalist, 
Horace  Oreeley,  the  founder  of  the  Kepublican  party,  was 
the  champion,  the  southern  people,  in  seceding  and  setting 
up  an  independent  state  or  republic  for  themselves,  only 
exercised  their  natural  right,  and  consequently  were  neithei* 
traitors  to  the  Union,  nor  rebels  to  its  government.  The 
government,  consequently,  had  no  right  to  treat  then  as  such, 
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and  the  talk  about  pnnishinff  traitors  and  rendering  treason 
odioQS  was  out  of  place.  Tne  people  of  the  United  States 
held  or  avowed  no  principle  on  which  the  sonthem  confed- 
eracy could  be  conoemned  for  treason,  as  we  showed  in  our 
^^  American  Bepnblic."  We  had,  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
the  legal  right  to  suppress  the  confederacy  by  force  of  arins, 
but,  considering  the  theories  prevalent  with  the  American 
people,  we  had  no  moral  right,  at  least,  to  inflict  on  any  of 
the  confederates,  not  even  on  their  leader,  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason.  The  government,  if  it  resolved  to  restore 
them  to  their  normal  relations  in  the  Union,  instead  of  hold- 
ing them  as  territories  under  military  governors,  was  morally 
bound  to  restore  them  without  disfranchising  or  disabling 
any  class  of  their  citizens.  On  the  ground  we  take,  the  se- 
cessionists, when  they  made  war  on  the  Union,  as  they  did 
when  they  attacked  Fort  Sumter,  were  traitors  and  rebels ; 
but  there  was  no  ground  assumed  during  the  war,  or  even 
since  assumed  either  by  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  or  by 
congress,  on  which  they  were  either.  So  far  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  distinctly  held  by  the  American  people 
were  concerned,  the  war  was  not  a  civil,  but  a  foreign  war, 
and  on  our  pai*t  a  purely  defensive  war.  When  peace  was 
obtained,  the  government  had  unquestionably  the  right  to 
exact  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  K>r  the  future. 
But  it  had  no  right  to  punish  anv  confederate  as  a  traitor  or 
rebel,  or  to  impose  on  nim  any  disability  as  such.  It  could 
not  do  it  when  the  confederates  submitted  to  the  Union, 
were  ready  to  obey  its  constitutional  authority  and  laws,  and 
it  recognized  them  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  American 
people,  without  biting  its  own  nose  off. 

The  government,  in  dealing  with  tlie  southern  states,  since 
the  war  was  dosed  by  the  surrender  of  the  last  confederate 
force  in  the  field,  seems  never  to  have  reflected  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  but  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  American  people ;  and  that  whatever  tended 
to  retard  their  reorganization,  to  weaken  or  distract  their 
respective  governments,  or  to  prevent  or  to  impair  their  indus- 
trial, commercial,  or  agricultural  prosperity,  tended  to  the 
grave  detriment  of  the  other  states,  wnose  fortunes  hence- 
forth were  bound  up  with  theirs.  We  hold  the  general 
government,  both  congress  and  the  executive,  responsible 
for  the  horrible  misgovernment  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  of  every  one  of  the  southern  states,  where,  aided 
by  federal  troops,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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northern  adventnrers,  scalawag  and  negroed ;  and  we  connt 
the  injnrj  done  to  them  an  injarj  done  to  the  whole  Unioil, 
from  wmoh  the  whole  Union,  the  iN'ortli  not  less  than  the 
South,  is  now  suffering.  One  member  of  the  body  cannot 
suffer  without  the  whole  body  suffering  with  it.  The  whole 
evil  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  restoring  the  state 
governments  to  the  real  people  of  the  South  under  their 
natural  leaders,  and  by  leaving  them  to  manage  their  inter- 
nal affairs,  and  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  war  in  their  own 
way.  All  the  trouble  has  come  from  disabling  the  southern 
leaders,  and  the  determination  to  use  the  f  reedmen  to  keep 
the  Bepnblican  party  in  power,  and  through  it  to  make  the 

S moral  government  the  supreme  and  only  government  of 
e  land. 

There  was  no  danger  that  one  of  the  former  slave  states 
would,  if  left  to  themselves,  to  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  have  attempted  to  reestablish  slavery.  Thev  were 
generally  glad  that  slavery  was  abolished.  Tney  would  have 
treated  the  slave  as  a  freeman,  but  they  would  not  have 
given  him  political  equality.  The  hostility  of  the  South, 
since  the  war,  has  never  been  to  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
but  to  making  him,  ignorant  and  sordid  as  he  for  the  most 
part  is,  the  political  equal  of  the  white  man,  and,  where  his 
race  is  in  the  majority,  the  master  of  the  government.  The 
effort  of  congress  and  of  the  administration  to  force  negro 
suffrage  and  eligibility  on  the  country,  especially  in  those 
sections  where  the  colored  population  krgejy  outnumber  the 
white  people,  was  a  blunder,  offensive  to  the  whites,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  blacks.  On  this  question  we  separated  from 
our  friend  Senator  Sumner,  for  we  conridered  the  policy 
little  short  of  madness,  and  experience  has,  in  no  respect, 
tended  to  justify  it.  But,  havmg  been  adopted,  or  forced 
upon  the  country  by  Republican  spite  and  Republican  love  of 
place,  it  must  be  submitted  to  as  an  evil  that  cannot  be  rem- 
edied. Yet,  as  the  disabilities  of  the  leading  white  men 
are  removed,  and  as  the  states  are  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  without  federal  interference,  the  real  southern  people 
will  gradually  lessen  the  evil,  or  render  negro  suffrage  and 
eligibilitv  comparatively  harmless.  The  negro  is  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.  He  is  not  fit  to  govern,  and  he 
cannot  bear  equality ;  he  will  gradually  find  his  level,  and, 
^ving  up  the  preacher-demagogues  of  his  own  race,  will 
follow  the  advice  and  direction  of  intelligent  whites,  who 
will  prove  that  they  are  his  true  friends,  and  have  his  real 
welfare  at  heart 
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The  Bepnblican  party  find  that,  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
freedmen  and  federal  troops,  they  cannot  continue  to  govern 
the  country  ;  and  it  is  time  for  the  government  to  learn  that 
the  country  will  not  have  the  public  interests  sacrificed  to 
the  effort  to  force  negro  equality,  far  less  negro  supremacy 
and  misrule,  and  that  its  true  policy  is  to  leave  the  negro  to 
himself  and  to  the  protection,  as  other  citizens,  of  the  state 
governments.  In  that  way  only  can  he  cease  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  our  politics. 

But  the  government  lias  blandered  no  less  on  ttie  ques- 
tion of  finance.  There  may  be  men  in  the  country  who  are 
respectable  bankers  and  private  financiersj  but  there  was  not 
a  man  connected  with  the  administration,  in  either  house  of 
congress,  that  understood  the  science  of  public  finance,  or 
how  to  turn  the  credit  of  the  government  to  the  best  possible 
account.  Mr.  Bowen,  in  his  "American  Political  Economy," 
asserts,  and  appears  to  us  to  prove,  that  during  the  war  the 

Seople  paid  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  if  they  had  been  equally 
istributed  throughout  the  four  years  for  which  the  war 
lasted,  enough  to  have  met  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
war,  so  as  to  have  left  at  its  conclusion  not  a  cent  of  public 
debt.  Tet  the  public  debt  incurred  by  the  war  was,  at  its 
conclusion,  at  least  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
larger  part  of  it,  in  spite  of  treasury  reports,  remains  as 
yet  unliquidated,  and  a  most  crippling  burden  on  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  extrav- 
agance and  constantly  increasing  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  Mr.  Lincoln  ana  his  secretary  of  state  never 
understood  any  thing  of  public  economy,  and  appeared  to  act 
on  the  principle  that  men  were  to  be  induced  to  support  the 
war  policy  oi  the  government  by  finding  it  makmg  them 
millionnaires.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Ohase,  was 
an  honest,  well-meaning  man,  but  the  energies  of  his  mind 
had  been  employed  chiefly  in  the  agitation  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion, in  organizing  apolitical  combination  for  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  and  in  dreams  of  an  impracticable  equality.  He 
knew  comparatively  little  of  finance,  and  sought  instruction 
of  Jay  Cooke  and  others,  who  knew  still  less  and  had  far  less 
honesty  and  integrity  than  he,  as  their  support  of  the  fallacy, 
that  ^^a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,"  and  their  sub- 
sequent disastrous  failures  in  their  own  private  business 
operations,  amply  proved.  These  bankers  were  in  the  habit 
of  treating  deot  as  capital,  and  trading  on  it  as  such,  and 
consequently,  in  their  estimation,  the  larger  the  national 
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debt,  the  lareer  the  national  capital,  and  the  larger  the  busi- 
ness and  pronts  of ^the  brokers. 

The  secretary's  first  financial  operation  was  a  blunder ;  we 
might  say,  a  financial  suicide.  His  first  loan  was  taken  by 
tlie  banks,  and  he  drew  from  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  their 
specie,  and  thus  forced  them  throughont  the  country  to  sus- 
pend payment.  He  might  have  avoided  this  disaster  by 
leaving  the  money  in  the  banks,  and  paving  its  principal 
creditors  in  bank  certificates,  which  would  to  a  great  extent 
have  circulated  as  currency,  and  the  smaller  creditors  in 
drafts  on  the  banks  in  which  the  loan  was  deposited.  As 
the  banks  were  solvent  and  paid  specie  when  demanded, 
both  the  notes  and  certificates  would  have  circulated  at  par, 
and  very  few  would  have  been  presented  for  redemption  in 
coin,  not  more  in  proportion  than  in  ordinary  times,  for  the 
holders  would  have  been  in  general  satisfied  to  receive  either 
a  transfer  of  credit,  or  the  bills  of  the  bank.  There  need 
have  been  no  extraordinary  demand  for  gold  or  silver  coin, 
not  greater  than  the  banks  could  meet  without  crippling 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  necessity  of  the  suspension 
of  the  banks  miglit  have  been  avoided,  and  the  currency 
kept  at  par.  If  it  was  thouglit  that  the  subtreasury  act, 
which  requires  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  stood  in  the 
way  of  this  arrangement,  which  we  think  it  did  not,  noth- 
ing wonld  have  been  easier  than  to  have  obtained  an  act  of 
congress  suspending  its  operations,  in  this  respect,  during 
the  war.  The  policy  of  the  government  shoula  have  been 
to  strengthen  the  currency  and  keep  it  at  par  with  gold,  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  what  it  had  to  purchase : 
and  this,  with  a  little  foresight,  it  might  easily  have  done, 
and  thus  have  maintained  an  equilibrium  between  its  war 
expenditures  and  the  war  taxes  it  levied  on  the  people.  But, 
instead  of  this,  it  began  by  taking  from  tlie  banks  their  re- 
serve of  gold,  and  compelling  them  to  suspend,  and  forcing 
the  business  operations  of  tne  country  and  its  own  to  be 
carried  on  in  an  irredeemable  and  constantly  depreciating 
paper  currency. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  banks  of  their  specie  reserve  and 
the  bank  suspensions  left  the  country  without  any  currency 
or  money  in  which  it  could  receive  loans  when  negotiated. 
This,  we  suppose,  led  to  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes,  and 
making  them  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues  except  the  customs, 
which  were  still  to  be  paid  in  gold.     We  will  not  say  that 
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the  act  of  congress,  authorizing  the  issue  of  these  treasury 
notes  as  a  national  paper  currency,  was  not  a  necessity  at  the 
time  it  was  passed,  for  we  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed 
on  the  subject  to  decide  so  important  a  question ;  but  this 
much  we  may  say,  if  it  was  a  necessity,  it  was  the  preTious 
blundering  ot  the  treasury  department  in  having  exhausted, 
unnecessarily,  the  banks  of  their  gold,  that  made  it  so.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  secretary  himself  disapproved  of  the 
desperate  measure ;  but  our  memory  is  strangely  at  fault,  if 
he  did  not  urge  it  upon  congress  and  talk  a  large  amount  of 
nonsense  about  demonetizing  sold  and  silver,  as  if  that  were 
possible  while  they  constituted  the  currency  of  all  civilized 
nations,  unless  we  ceased  to  have  any  commercial  relationfl 
with  them,  and  while  we  made  the  duties  on  imports  and 
the  interest  on  goveniment  bonds  payable  in  coin.  They 
could  be  demonetized  and  made  simple  merchandise,  only 
on  condition  that  the  government  dispensed  entirely  with 
their  use  as  money,  and  made  the  treasury  notes  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts  due  to  it  and  from  one  citizen  or  denizen 
to  another,  which  the  act  did  not  do.  It  simply  created  a 
double  currency :  the  one  of  gold  and  silver  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  other  of  treasury  notes,  resting  on  the  credit 
of  the  government,  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  creating  the  so-called  legal  tenders  was  in  the  nat- 
ure of  a  forced  loan,  without  interest  and  irredeemable.  It 
was  an  act  of  downright  public  robbery,  especially  since  the 
notes  were  not  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  government, 
but  only  for  a  certain  portion  of  them.  The  original  bill, 
we  believe,  contained  a  provision  that  after  a  certain  time 
the  notes  might  be  converted  into  interest-bearing  bonds  pay* 
able  in  gold ;  but  that  provision  was  soon  struck  out,  and  the 
government  need  never  redeem  them  unless  it  chooses.  The 
measure  seemed  to  supply  the  government  with  ample  funds. 
Loans,  to  any  amount  desired,  could  easily  enou^  be  ob- 
tained at  six  per  cent.,  or  from  the  people  at  seven  three- 
tenths.  The  financial  operations  of  the  government  were 
considered  a  grand  success,  and  its  expenditures  were  equally 
great.  But  what  need  of  loans  at  interest  at  all !  Why  not 
have  paid  out  directly  the  greenbacks,  and  saved  the  interest 
on  its  bonds,  and  the  obligation  to  pay  the  bonds  in  gold, 
since  the  loans  were  received  not  in  gold,  but  in  greenbacks 
or  le^l  tenders ;  that  is,  in  currency,  supplied  by  the  treas- 
ury itself?  The  interest  and  bonds  payable  in  gold,  de- 
clared to  be  demonetized,  were  quite  unnecessary,  for  the 
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« 

notes  were  worth  as  mach  in  the  treasury  when  received 
from  the  printer,  as  when  borrowed  from  the  people,  the 
banks,  or  tne  brokers. 

Bnt,  as  TOld  was  not  demonetized,  it  remained  the  stand- 
ard, and  Qie  greenbacks  were  worth  only  the  amount  of 
gold  dollars  they  could  purchase.  They  were  not  and  could 
not  be  retained  at  par.  We  spoke  of  the  premium  on  gold, 
but  it  was  not  that  ^old  was  at  a  premium,  but  that  green- 
backs were  at  a  discount.  Gold  did  not  appreciate,  bnt 
the  currency  depreciated,  and  at  one  time  to  thirty-five 
per  cent,  if  we  do  not  mistake.  The  government  re- 
ceived in  some  of  ita  loans  only  forty  dents  on  the  dollar, 
and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  only  sixty  cents  on  an 
average  of  all  ita  loans,  for  which  it  bound  itself  to  pay 
one  hundred  cents  in  gold,  that  is  nearly  twice  the  amount 
received,  besides  interest  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
miserable  financial  policy,  one  more  destructive  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  country!  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  had 
the  appearance  of  raising  the  price  of  all  goods,  agricultu- 
ral ana  industrial  products,  ana  wages  of  labor ;  but  it  was 
all  an  illusion,  for  the  country  was  only  contracting  a  debt, 
if  you  count  the  several  state  debts,  municipal  debts,  and 
corporation  debts,  to  say  nothing  of  individual  indebtedness 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  assessed  value  of  the 
United  States  before  the  war,  excluding  the  property  in- 
vested in  slaves.  In  1866  the  taxes  collected  by  the  general 
fovemment  alone  were,  if  we  can  trust  statistics,  within  one 
nndred  and  forty  millions  of  the  whole  income  for  that 
year  of  the  entire  Union.  Several  millions  of  taxes  of  one 
sort  or  another  have  been  remitted,  but  still  the  business  of 
the  country  is  depressed,  and  men  and  institutions  supposed 
to  abound  in  wealth  are  every  day  failing,  and  proving  that 
our  business  prosperity  was  built  on  debt,  callea,  by  way  of 
euphony,  credit,  not  capital. 

-The  loumals  attribute  the  depression  of  business  to  the 
want  01  confidence,  which  sliows  that,  in  their  estimation, 
business  is  transacted  on  credit,  that  is,  debt,  not  on«apital ; 
and  hence,  when  there  comes  a  crash  in  the  business  world, 
and  house  after  house  doing  an  immense  trade  goes  down, 
they  term  it  s^  panto.  But  no  restoration  of  conlidence  pos- 
sible will  revive  business,  and  give  us  what  are  called  nush 
times.  The  fact  is,  the  mercantile  system,  introduced  by 
England,  or  the  credit  system,  that  is,  the  system  of  making 
debt  pass  for  capital,  is  itself  failing,  in  consequence  of  its 
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own  expansion.  The  principle  of  the  system,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  to  do  business  on  credit,  and  to  rely  on  the  profits 
of  the  business  done  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  borrowed 
capital,  and  to  discharge  in  time  the  loan  itself.  This  would, 
perhaps,  be  well  enough,  if  the  capital  borrowed  were  real 
capital,  for  the  volume  of  business  would  then  not  exceed 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  sustain,  and  no  &:eneral  depres- 
sion of  business  could  occur.  But  it  is  credit,  not  capital, 
that  is  borrowed.  The  banks  do  not  lend  money,  they 
simply  lend  their  credit,  and  consequently  depend  on  their 
debtors  for  the  means  to  sustain  their  own  credit,  or  to  redeem 
their  bills ;  and  these  depend  on  the  amount  and  profits  of 
the  business  they  do  on  their  borrowed  credit.  If  they  fail 
the  bank  fails,  or  9iutpe?id8j  as  it  is  politely  called.  The 
greater  the  facility  of  borrowing  credit,  the  greater  the  ex- 
tension of  business.  The  multiplication  of  oanks  of  dis- 
count facilitates  the  borrowing  of  credit,  tempts  an  undue  * 
proportion  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  into  business, 
and  those  already  engaged,  to  extend  their  business  opera- 
tions, till  business  is  expanded  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
community,  or  the  ability  of  the  industry  and  productions 
of  the  soil  to  support;  and  a  collapse  and  business  depres- 
sion, as  well  as  widespread  financial  ruin,  inevitably  fol- 
low. No  wisdom,  foresight,  or  prudence,  no  business  tact 
or  capacity,  can  save  a  house  that  has  borrowed,  or  given 
credit,  f rom -f ailing,  for  it  will  be  carried  down  by  the  col- 
lapse of  credit,  or  the  demand  for  payment  of  the  debt 
hitherto  used  as  capital ;  and  the  means  to  pay  it  will  not 
be  forthcoming,  when  business  has  been  overdone. 
Business  men  feel  the  pressure,  and,with  us,demand  of  the 

fovemment  more  currency  or  more  banks  to  facilitate  credit 
'atal  delusion  I  The  difiiculty  is  not  the  lack  of  currency 
nor  of  institutions  of  credit,  but  that  people  have  nothing  to 
part  with  to  sustain  credit.  We  presume  the  business  of 
the  country,  trade,  manufactures,  and  internal  improve- 
ments, is  even  now  in  excess  of  its  actual  ability,  ana  con- 
sequently things  must  be  worse  before  they  can  be  better. 
All  nations  that  turn  their  energies  in  the  various  channels 
of  business,  or  make  business  their  leading  interest,  and 
push  it  beyond  the  ability  of  labor  and  the  soil  to  sustain, 
must  be  constantly  experiencing  what  we  have  been  experi- 
encing since  September,  1878.  In  reality,  the  depression 
complained  of  is  only  an  efEort  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  to 
expel  a  disease,  that,  if  not  expelled,  must  prove  fatal.     It 
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is  the  result  of  tlie  operation  of  the  vis  mediccttrix  of  nat- 
ure, and,  however  painful  it  may  be,  it  will  bring  with  it 
a  cure,  unless  we  immediately  rush,  as  we  are  not  unlikely  to 
do,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  returning  health,  into  another 
business  debauch. 

What  remedy  the  government  can  apply,  we  are  neither 
statesman  nor  financier  enough  to  say,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  effectual  remedy  possible,  short  of  break- 
ing up  entirely  the  system  that  treats  debt  as  capital ;  for,  in 
the  long  run,  the  interest  that  must  be  paid  on  the  bor- 
rowed credit  used  as  capital,  will  more  than  absorb  the  av- 
erage net  profits  of  the  business  that  can  be  done  with  it 
Individuals  may  succeed,  and  enormous  estates  be  accumu- 
lated, but  the  business  classes  as  a  body  will  fail,  and  end 
poorer  than  they  began.  The  nation  will  be  only  impov- 
erished and  weakened.  Oovemment  may  aggravate  the 
evil,  but  we  see  little  it  can  do  to  mitigate  it.  Neither 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  nor  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency, will  cure  it,  or  permanently  lessen  it.  We  are  an 
old  man,  but  we  cannot  remember  a  time  when  we  did  not 
hear  a  loud  demand  for  more  currency  ;  and  even  when  the 
banks  professed  to  redeem  their  bills  in  coin,  the  same 
periodical  panics  occurred,  or  seasons  of  business  depres- 
sion and  hard  times  that  have  occurred  under  our  present  ir- 
redeemable paper  monev,  only  more  frequently.  We  remem- 
ber 1819,  1829,  1836-7^'  1849,  1857,  which  were  as  disae- 
trous  as  1873,  or  as  is  1875.  We  know  no  way  of  prevent- 
ing these  periodical  panics,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so, 
with  a  mixed  currency  of  gold  and  paper,  or  with  banks  of 
discount  authorized  to  pay  out  their  own  notes  as  money, 
that  is,  to  lend  their  credit,  instead  of  their  capital. 

Our  studies  of  finance  and  political  economy  were  made 
many  years  ago,  say  from  1829  to  1848,  and  we  are  too  old 
to  revise  the  views  we  then  formed.  We  then  became  a 
"  hard  money  "  man,  and  opposed  to  all  banks,  except  banks 
of  exchange,  deposit,  and  transfer  of  credit.  Snch  a  policy 
may  be  objected  to  as  likely,  if  it  is  adopted,  to  diminish 
lar^Iy  the  volume  of  business,  and  to  keep  idle  the  little 
savm^  of  the  people ;  but  that  is  precisely  the  result  we 
woula  bring  about.  We  grant  our  views  are  old-fashioued, 
and  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  modem  business  world, 
to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  now  so  loudly  boasted ;  but  we 
are  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  any  community  will  adopt 
them,  and  so  we  forbear  to  urge  them.     Yet  we  would  re- 
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strict  the  volume  of  business,  the  trade  and  enterprise  of 
the  community,  to  its  real  capital,  and  instead  of  facilitating 
the  entrance  of  young  men  without  capital  into  business, 
we  would  send  tnem  to  cultivate  the  soil,  employ  them  in 
agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  that,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange,  or  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  to  gain 
an  honest  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  face.  This  is  the 
normal  condition  of  man  on  the  earth,  and  every  departure 
from  it  is  attended  with  more  or  less  evil  to  body  or  soul, 
or  to  both.  Yet  by  our  age  of  material  progress  and  ^'  ad- 
vanced ideas  "  this  can  be  r^:arded  only  as  very  absurd, 
and  as  betraying  complete  ignorance  of  the  world  we 
live  in. 

The  financial  question  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  question  at 
pi-esent  in  our  home  politics.  As  a  "  hard  money  "  man, we 
are  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  resumption,  and  utterly  op- 
posed to  inflation.  Resumption  will  stop  gambling  in  gold, 
and  prevent  to  some  extent  artificial  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  fi:old,  so  prejudicial  to  our  mercantile  community ; 
but  it  will  neither  revive  business,  nor  give  a  real  specie 
currency.  The  banks  may  profess  to  reoeem  their  notes  in 
coin,  and  they  may  do  so  when  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
specie ;  but  when  there  is  anv  thing  like  a  general  call  for 
it,  most  of  them  will  suspend,  and  we  should  have  only  a 
paper  currency.  Of  course  the  change  to  a  specie  basis 
would  fall  hard  upon  debtors,  and  creditors  would  gain 
some  advantage,  yet  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  affect  the 
value  of  government  bonds,  for  nearly  all  these,  and  the 
interest  on  them,  are  payable  now  in  gold.  Besumption, 
it  seems  to  us,  might  take  place  with  hardly  any  increased 
demand  for  gold,  or  even  contraction  of  the  currency.  If 
the  duties  on  imports  were  receivable  in  treasury  notes,  or 
the  bills  of  specie-paying  banks,  there  would  be  very  little 
demand  for  sold  either  on  the  banks  or  the  treasury.  The 
treasury  would  actually  need  less  gold  to  meet  the  accruing 
intei'est  on  its  bonds  than  it  does  now,  for  it  would  need 
it  only  for  the  interest  on  that  portion  of  bonds  held 
abroad.  Home  creditors,  whether  of  the  banks  or  of  the 
treasury,  would  be  satisfied  with,  and  even  prefer,  bank 
notes  or  treasury  notes,  if  really  redeemable  in  coin  on  de- 
mand. Only  the  small  amount  of  gold  needed  for  adjust- 
ing foreign  balances  would  be  required. 

The  measure  which  we  dislike  the  most  of  any  that  we 
have  heard  suggested,  is,  to  suppress  the  national  banks^  and 
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to  make  the  currency  consist  entirely  of  treasuir  notes,  or 
legal  tenders,  restirig  entirely  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  would  give  the  government  the  power  to  ex- 
pand or  contract  the  currency  at  will,  and  to  cnange  at  any 
moment  the  measure  of  values;  besides  making  the  cur- 
rency consist  of  that  worst  of  all  financial  evils, — an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency,  which  no  possible  contrivance  can 
keep  at  par  with  coin.  Parties  would  be  formed  for  ex- 
panding or  contracting  the  currency  ;  money,  as  a  measure 
of  valuea,  would  vary  as  the  one  party  or  the  other  suc- 
ceeded in  the  elections,  and  business  would  be  brought  to 
a  stand-still,"  for  business  men  would  never  know  on  what 
to  depend,  since  the  policy  of  the  government  to-day  may 
be  reversed  to-morrow.  Besides,  if  we  are  to  have  banks 
issuing  their  notes  to  circulate  as  money — ^and  have  them  in 
some  shape  we  shall,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come — we 
are  disposed  to  believe  .that  no  better  or  safer  system  can 
be  devised  than  the  existing  national-bank  system.  Compel 
the  national  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  on  demand  in 
specie,  and  they  would  furnish  as  uniform,  safe,  stable,  and 
steady  a  paper  currency,  as  is  possible.  As  banks  of  issue 
and  circulation,  they  would  be  absolutely  safe.  Their  de- 
fect is  in  not  affording  due  protection  to  depositors,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  system  of  banks,  managed  by  im- 
perfect men,  to  affora  amidst  the  constant  fluctuations  of 
business,  if  the  bank  is  allowed  to  make  its  deposits  a  basis 
of  its  discounts.  The  objection,  that  the  national  banks, 
banking  on  government  bonds,  receive  a  double  profit  on  the 
bonds  they  Iiold,  ot  which  are  deposited  in  the  treasury 
as  security  to  their  bill-holders,  first,  in  the  interest  on 
them,  and,  second,  in  the  profits  arising  from  using  them  as 
bank  capital,  would  be  in  a  measure  obviated  by  resump- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  having  coin  reserves.  The  objec- 
tion is  equally  valid  against  the  whole  modern  system, 
which  treats  paper  evidences  of  debt  as  capital.  As  long 
as  we  retain  the  system,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  insist  on 
so  trite  an  objection.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  system 
by  which  "  the  rich  are  made  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer," 
especially  favored  by  all  popular  governments,  or  so-called 
free  governments. 

Though  we  favor  the  early  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  understand  no  reason  whv  it  may  not  take  jnace 
on  January  1,  1876,  as  well  as  on  January  1, 1879,  we  do 
not  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  question ;  for  we  do 
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not  believe  that  resumption  will  give  ns  a  really  sound  and 
stable  currency,  a  thing  we  have  never  'had  since  we  could 
remember ;  or  that,  if  business  once  revives,  over-trading  or 
the  undue  expansion  of  credit,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
debt,  will  not  soon  cause  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils  from 
which  the  country  is  now  suffering,  though  slowly  recover- 
ing, we  would  fain  hope.  In  our  view  the  modern  com- 
mercial system,  which  we  call  the  Evglish  system,  is  funda- 
mentally wrong,  and  tends,  while  it  enriches  individuals, 
like  your  Yaiiderbilts,  Stewarts,  Astors,  &c.,  to  impoverish 
the  nation.  France,  in  which  the  system,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Napoleon,  has  by  no  means  been  cairied  so  far 
as  with  UB,  has  shown,  since  the  disastrous  war  with  Prussia, 
a  financial  ability,  pecuniary  resources,  and  a  recuperative 
energy,  which  we,  boasting  that  we  have  the  best  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  look  m  vain  for  in  our  own  conntry. 
We  probably  have  not  recuperated  at  all  since  the  close  of 
our  civil  war :  at  any  rate  we  are  only  slowly  working  off 
the  effects  of  our  recent  debauch,  and  recovering  from  the 
deldritim  tremens  which  followed  it. 

We  see  little  in  the  outlook  of  our  home  politics  to  en- 
courage ns  for  the  future.  The  evils  are  great,  and  it  re- 
quires  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  suggest  and  apply  a  reme- 
dy ;  that  is,,  a  remedy  that  will  be  adopted.  The  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  American  people  is  so  shattered  and  im- 
?iired,  that  they  cannot  stand  the  necessary  remedies, 
here  can  be  no  question  of  the  moral  and  political  corrup- 
tion of  the  Bepublican  party,  but,  unhappily,  the  opposing, 
or  the  Democratic  party,  is  hardly  less  corrupt  It  was  de- 
moralized by  the  loss  of  its  southern  wing,  and  by  the 
course  it  took  durino;.  the  civil  war.  The  brains  of  the 
party  were  always  at  tlie  South,  and  the  South  is  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  collapse  of  the  confederacy;  and  the 
party  is  now  without  competent  leaders,  and  without  a  well- 
defined  national  policv.  It  has,  no  doubt,  many  able  men 
in  its  ranks,  as  Bayardl  of  Delaware,  Thurman  and  Pendle- 
ton of  Ohio,  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  Seymour,  Wood,  and 
Tilden  of  New  York,  Eandall  and  Buckalew  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  no  one  capable  of  shaping  its  policy,  and  giving 
unity  to  its  councils  and  action.  It  has  not  recovered  from 
its  demoralization,  and  is  not  a  compact  and  well-organized 
party,  or  more  honest,  more  public-spirited,  or  less  greedy 
of  the  spoils  than  the  Republican  party.  We  can  see  only 
one  thing  to  be  gained  by  its  accession  to  power.    It  would. 
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most  likely,  leave  the  ne^ro  to  take  care  of  himBelf,  and 
discontinne  federal  inter&rence  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  southern  states,  and  with  state  elections.     It  would 

f>robabl7  do  away  with  the  machinery  constructed  by  the 
amented  Lincoln,  by  which  a  president,  if  he  chooses,  can 
always  reelect  himself,  as  President  Lincoln  did,  in  1864. 
This  would  be  much,  and  is  suiBcient  to  make  us  desire  ar- 
dently the  success  of  the  party  in  1876.  But  of  that  suc- 
cess we  are  not  sanguine.  General  Grant  is  a  hard  man  to 
defeat,  and  if  the  Bepublicans  run  him  for  a  third  term, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  elect  him.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional, legal,  or  moral  objection  to  a  third  term,  and  for  our- 
selves we  wish  it  were  constitutional  to  choose  a  president 
for  life.  We  have  a  horror  of  the  doctrine,  introauced  by 
the  Democratic,  or  Jackson  party,  of  rotation  in  office. 

If  the  Democratic  party  had  any  other  policy  than  that  of 
turning  out  the  Kepublicans  and  taking  tUeir  place,  they 
might  easily  succeed  in  the  next  presidential  election,  for 
we  think  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  a  widespread  distrnst  of  the  admiaistration  party ; 
but  it  acts  like  one  of  those  parties  that  seem  doomed  to  de- 
feat, and  our  own  belief  is  that  General  Grant  will  be  re- 
elected for  a  third  term :  he  certainly  will  be,  if  he  chooses 
to  run.     The  American  people  believe  him  to  be  a  great 

feneral,  not  simply  a  great  butcher.  His  capture  of  Yicks- 
urg,  and  relief  of  Chattanooga,  after  the  failure  of  Kose- 
crans  at  Chickamauga,  certainly  were  creditable  to  him  as  a 
general ;  but  his  march  from  the  Rapidan  to  City  Point  at 
the  sacrifice  of  90,000  men,  as  brave  troops  as  ever  met  an 
enemy,  is  saved  from  disgrace  to  the  commander,  only  by 
its  final  success.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  and  that 
condoned  what  otherwise  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
most  discreditable  campaign  of  the  war.  Yet,  his  military 
glory  is  dear  to  the  American  people.  Besides,  he  is  a 
western  man,  with  western  manners  and  tastes,  and  the  West 
is  the  governing  section  of  the  Union.  Let  no  Democrat 
fancy  tiiat  he  lacks  popularity  or  can  be  easily  defeated,  if 
a  candidate.  He  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  degenerate 
American  people.  His  easv  indifference  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  his  indolence,  and  not  too  rigid  morality,  make 
him,  personally,  a  favorite  with  the  mass  of  our  country-, 
men.  He  is  not  too  refined,  not  too  far  above  them,  nor 
too  strait-laced  to  please  them. 

We  are  told  that  Governor  Tilden  aspires  through  the 
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Democratic  party  to  the  presidency ;  but,  if  bo,  he  shows  no 
little  lack  of  wisdom,  (rovernor  Tilden  is,  we  are  told,  for 
we  do  not  know  him  personally,  a  gentleman  in  his  tastes, 
manners,  and  feelings ;  and  to  suppose  that  a  gentleman, 
with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  can  be  elect- 
ed president  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  ns  ridicnious. 
Besides,  Oovemor  Tilden  is  an  eastern  man,  and  none  but 
a  western  candidate  can  hope  to  be  successful.  He  is,  we 
believe,  an  honest  man,  and  a  ring-breaker:  who  ampng 
politicians  wants  such  a  man  for  president? — ^^ The  politi- 
cians will  not  support  me  for  president,"  said  John  G  Cal- 
houn to  us  in  1841,  "  for  they  l^now  I  would  hold  all  office- 
holders to  a  rigid  responsibility,  and  give  them  no  chance  to 
defraud  the  government :  and  this  is  precisely  what  they  do 
not  want" — The  politicians,  and,  we  fear,  the  people,  do 
not  want  an  honest  man  or  a  gentleman  for  president.  In 
this  respect,  since  the  defection  and  demoralization  of  the 
South,  we  do  not  imagine  the  Democrats  differ  essentially 
from  the  Bepublicans.  The  one,  we  presume,  is  as  ready 
to  accept  a  fat  job  as  the  other.  The  large  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  very  generally  attached  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  ought  to  have  a  salutary  moral  influence  on 
that  party  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  political  Cath- 
olics are  not  a  whit  better,  more  honest,  or  more  devoted  to 
principle,  than  non-Catholics.  An  intelligent  Catholic 
friend,  bom  and  bred  in  Ireland,  says  they  are  less  so,  and 
that  they  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  corruption 
of  parties.  We  regret  that  not  a  few  among  them  have  not 
only  no  sound  political  knowledge,  but  have  never  been  in- 
structed in  the  first  principles  of  morals,  to  say  nothing  of 
religion.  These  add,  to  the  political  corruption  uiej 
brought  with  them  from  the  Old  World,  the  deeper  corrup- 
tion acquired  from  our  own  demagogues.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  such  things,  and  would  not,af  the  persons  in  question 
had  any  modesty,  and  did  not  claim  for  themselves,  at  least 
if  their  journals  did  not  daim  for  them,  every  virtue  under 
heaven.  They  may  cry  out  Know-nothing  against  ns  till 
their  throats  are  sore,  for  what  we  cai^  :  we  know  the  truth 
of  what  we  say. 

We  have  relied,  and  still  rely,  on  our  Catholic  population 
to,  introduce  an  element  of  honesty  and  integrity  into  our 
politics ;  but  not  a  few  of  them,  instead  of  dravring  their 
inspiration  from  their  religion,  and  taking  its  principles  for 
tiUeir  guide,  draw  it  from  the  false  theories  of  the  country, 
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and  follow  the  most  nnscrapulous  demagocrtieB  the  country 
<san  Bopplj.    In  or^er  to  refate  the  baseless  charge  that 
their  church  is  anfavorable  to  free  government,  they  defend 
extreme  democratic  views,  and  in  all,  except  religion,  pro- 
fess an  unlimited  devotion  to  the  popular  will,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  will  of  the  demagogues,  or  the  dictates  of  their  party. 
We  do  not  find  that  they  are  more  honest  or  conscientious, 
or  less  swayed  by  private  and  personal  interest,  than  Prot- 
estants or  infidek.     To  a  certain  extent  they  are  the  least 
reasoning,  the  noisiest,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  class  of 
American  citizens,  as  well  as  the  most  exacting  and  the  most 
difficult  to  satisfy.    Their  violent  partisanship  and  greedi- 
ness for  place  are  any  thing  but  edifying.    They  seem,  the 
moment  they  engage  in  politics,  to  forget  that  they  are 
Catholics,  and  to  scout  the  upright  and  moral  conduct  en- 
joined by  the  church  upon  all  her  children,  whatever  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  called  to  act.    Besides,  such  is 
tneir  overweening  self-conceit,  and  such  is  their  sensitive- 
ness, that  they  will  bear  no  reproof,  and  listen  to  no  advice, 
not  even  from  their  clergy.    l)o  these  Catholics  never  re- 
flect on  the  duty  they  owe  as  citizens  to  the  land  of  their 
birth  or  adoption  t    Do  they  never  reflect  on  the  immense 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  as  Catholics  ?    Does  it 
never  occur  to  them  that  only  the  Catholic  Church  can  save 
the  country,  and  that  she  can  do  it  onlv  on  condition  that 
her  children  imbibe  her  spirit,  and  practise  the  morality  she 
enjoins  1    Do  they  ever,  in  the  fleld  of  politics,  think  of 
any  thing  but  to  cry  up  the  man  that  pleases  them,,  and  to 
cry  down  the  man  tnat  offends  them  t 

We  speak  not  of  all  Catholics,  but  of  political  Catholics 
only.  We  would  fain  hope  that  the  majority  of  the  Cath- 
olic body  in  this  country  do  not  answer  to  our  description. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  we  do,  the  high  moral  worth, 
the  sterling  honesty,  of  the  ^reat  body  of  our  Catholic  pop- 
elation ;  but  these  are  no  noisy  politicians,  no  ofiice-seekers, 
«nd  are  rarely  office-holders.  It  they  vote  at  elections,  it  is 
quietly,  honestly,  conscientiously,  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
public  good,  not  with  a  sinister  eye  to  their  own  private  in- 
terest. These  may  sometimes  be,  and  not  seldom  are,  over- 
borne or  misled  by  their  unscrupulous  brethren,  who  make 
a  trade  of  politics,  are  always  ready  to  traffic  in  votes,  and 
look  to  omce,  with  its  "pickings  and  stealings,"  for  the 
means  of  living ;  but  gradually  they  recover  their  indepen- 
dence, separate  themselves  from  the  predatory  class,  as  the 
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eedentarj  Germans  did  from  their  nomadic  brethren  hover- 
ing always  on  their  outskirts ;  and,  wlivle  subordinating  all 
their  actions  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  incarnate  Word, 
they  carry^  the  spirit  and  principles  of  tlieir  religion  into 
tlieir  political  action,  as  they  do  into  all  the  transactions  of 
life.  It  is  on  these,  whatever  their  race  or  original  national- 
ity, Irish,  French,  or  German,  we  place  oar  dependence  for 
the  ultimate  safety  of  the  republic ;  for  through  these  the 
church  can  exert  her  salutary  influence,  infuse  a  recuperative 
energy  into  the  nation,  and  enable  us  as  a  people  to  recover 
from  the  moral  prostration  from  which  we  are  now  suffering. 
If  Catholics  would  take  the  pains  to  make  themselves 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  science  of  government  to 
perform  intelligently  their  duties  as  American  citizens,  and 
perform  them  with  honesty  and  fidelity,  they  could  soon 
infuse  a  nobler  spirit  into  the  Democratic  party,  and  make  its 
accession  to  power  a  national  benefit.  But,  to  do  this,  they 
must  labor  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  party,  instead 
of  lowering  themselves  to  its  level,  and  slavishly  following 
it  in  its  crude  opinions,  formed  without  thought  or  intelli- 
gence of  the  nature  or  purposes  of  government.  They 
might  do  so,  and  we  hope  they  will  in  time,  though,  we  f  ear^ 
not  till  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  republic,  which  without 
them  is  lost  No  republic  can  stand  without  religion,  and 
they  have  all  the  religion,  properly  so  called,  there  is  in 
the  country.  Let  them  study  to  understand  and  perform 
the  duties,  as  well  as  to  understand  and  claim  the  rights,  of 
Americ$an  citizens,  and  all  may  yet  go  well. 
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